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Tuesday, July 12, 1842. 


MinuTES.] Britis. 2* Drainage (Ireland); Charitable 
Pawn Offices (Ireland). 

Committed and Reported.—Perth Prison. 
Committed.—Right of Voting (Dublin University). 

3* and passed:—Stock in Trade; Sudbury Disfran- 
chisement; Witnesses Indemnity. 

Private-—1* Cambuslang and Muirkirk Roads (No. 2), 
Reported.—London Bridge and Royal Exchange Ave- 
nues; Imperial Bank of England (specially); London 
and Greenwich Railway (No. 3). 

Petitions PRESENTED. From G. Walter, for placing the 
centre of Gravity in Railway Carriages as low as possible. 
—By the Earl of Radnor, the Earl of Galloway, and Lord 
Lyttleton, from Colliers of Loanhead and their families, 
Edinburgh, Brimstang, the Guardians of Dudley Union, 
Colliers of Bannockburn, and Greenyard Collieries, and 
of Engineers under 21 years of age in the Staffordshire 
Collieries Bill, against the Mines and Collieries Bill— By 
Lord Brougham, the Earl of Wicklow, Lord Monteagle, 
and the Earl of Stanhope, from Coal Miners and others 
of Dewsburn, of the Bantaskine and Callendar Mines near 
Falkirk, and in the county of Lanark, for the Mines and 
Collieries Bill.—By the Marquess of Londonderry, the 
Earl of Scarborough, Lord Dunmore, from Owners, 
Lessees, and Occupiers of Mines in the South District of 





Stafford, and the West Riding of York, to be heard by | 


counsel against the Mines and Collieries Bill.—From the | 


Working Classes of the Shropshire District, against the 
clause restricting the Time of Employment of Male Per- 
Sons under the age of Thirteen—By Lord Redesdale, 
from Birmingham, for the Better Regulation of their 
Police Force, and that they may speedily be relieved from 
the present Charter of Incorporation.—From Sudbury. 
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against the Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill.—From the 
Inhabitants and Proprietors of Lands fiooded and injured 
in various parts of Ulster, against the Drainage (Ireland) 
Bill.—From Several Individuals, for an Alteration of the 
Bankrupt Law. 


INES AND COLLIERIES.] The 
Marquess of Londonderry having 
presented several petitions against the 
Bill on their Lordships’ Table, for the 
regulation of Employment in Mines and 
Collieries, proceeded to say, that the last 
petition from a number of coal-owners in 
the counties of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, assembled at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and disclaimed in the strongest and most 
distinct manner, having been parties to 
any arrangement or compromise with re- 
spect to this bill. He believed, that the 
promoters of this bill owed a great deal of 
the support it had received to the notion, 
that the coal-owners of Durham and Nor- 
thumberland had agreed to one part of the 
bill. He had heard of compromises with 
respect to election petitions, and seats in 
Parliament, bat, for the first time, he 
heard it asserted, that a compromise could 
take place in which one of the parties not 
only would not agree to the arrangement, 
B 
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but were altogether opposed to it, and 
protested against it. It had been said, 
that Mr. Buddle, his agent, had, on the 
part of the coal-owners, met Lord Ashley, 
and had been (as we understood) a party 
to the compromise. Now, Mr. Buddle 
had written to him, denying that he had 
been a party to any such compromise, 
or that he had been authorised to enter 
into any compromise. The fact was, Mr. 
Buddle was coming up to town upon 
business, and the coal-owners had thought 
that they might take that opportunity of 
allowing Mr. Buddle to call on Lord 
Ashley, and explain the views they enter- 
tained with respect to this bill. But they 
had not authorised Mr. Buddle to enter 
into any compromise or arrangement 
whatever, neither had he done so. As 
much misconception prevailed on the sub- 
ject, he had received a letter from Mr. 
Buddle, explaining his part in the tran 
action, and which letter he would no* 
read : 
“* Pansher Colliery, 9th July, 1842. 

‘My Lorp—TI have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of 
yesterday, and, in answer to your Lordship’s 
inquiry, I beg to state that I was not ‘on the 
part of the coal-owners of Durham and Nor- 
thumberland, authorised and instructed to 
make a compromise, and gain the best terms 
I could, upon which the opposition of the 
coal-owners of the north was to be withdrawn.” 
The following are the facts of the case. 


“T happened to be going to London on 
your Lordship’s business, of which the com- 
mittee availed themselves to request me to 
confer with your Lordship, Mr. Bell, Mr. 
Lambton, and other Members, for the purpose 
of endeavouring to induce Lord Ashley to 
accede to their unanimous wish, for ten years 
to be the minimun age of the trappers, and 
eighteen that of the brake or engine men. 


“ This, to the best of my recollection, was 
the extent of my instructions; but I have 
written to the clerk, at the coal-trade office, 
to send your Lordship a copy of the resolu- 
tions of the committee, containing those in- 
structions, which will show the extent of my 
instructions on the occasion. I had a private 
interview with Lord Ashley on the 18th of 
June, at his Lordship’s house, in Upper Brook- 
street. His Lordship received me with the 
utmost courtesy, and discussed the subject of 
my visit in the most candid and open manner. 

“His Lordship was very firm in his opinion 
that boys should not be sent down the pits till 
they were thirteen years old. I urged that 
ten should be the standard ; and, after consi- 
derable discussion, his Lordship intimated, 
that he might probably concede the point, 
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provided the day’s work were limited to six 
hours, or that the boys should only work three 
days of twelve hours each in the week. 


“T told his Lordship, that I was not au- 
thorised to take upon myself the responsibility 
of making such a compromise: and, there- 
fore, begged his Lordship to leave the matter 
open, till the meeting with Messrs. Bell and 
Lambton, and other Members, which had been 
previously appointed to take place at the 
House of Commons, 


**T attended this meeting on the 20th of 
June, at which were present, to the best of 
my recollection, Lords Wharncliffe, Ashley, 
and Lord Henry Vane, with Messrs. Bell, 
Bowes, Liddell, Lambton, Losh, Granger, and 
Brotherton. Much discussion took place, and 
the parties present ultimately agreed to accept 
the conditions conceded by Lord Ashley, viz., 
to limit the age to ten years for boys to be 
sent into the pits, and that they shoutd be li- 
mited to three days in the week, to be 
wrought alternately. Engine men not to be 
entrusted with human life before they arrive 
at the age of twenty-one, but no limitation of 
age for their superannuation was fixed. 

“On returning to the North, I found the 
above compromise not at all satisfactory either 
to the committee or the body of coal-owners 
generally, especially as to the alternate days 
working of the boys, which will be attended 
with many practical difficulties. And there 
are other objectionable points in the Bill, as 
limiting the time for the ‘ employment of any 
such male person to one month after the pas- 
sing of this Act.’ And for the prohibiting of 
such male person from being employed, during 
one and the same week, in more than one 
mine or colliery, unless the mine or colliery, 
in which he shall be employed, shall belong to 
the same owner. 

“The appointment of inspectors under- 
ground is also very objectionable, and the 
penalties for offences against the act are con- 
sidered to be too high. For these reasons, 
and other considerations, the body of coal- 
owners are desirous that more time should be 
allowed for deliberation, and that the Bill 
should not be hurried through Parliament 
this Session. 

“ The petition presented by your Lordship 
to the House of Lords, was, I believe, for- 
warded to your Lordship from Newcastle, on 
the 11th of June, and a similar petition was 
at the same time sent to Mr. Bell, to present 
it to the House of Commons.—I have the 
honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most 
obedient faithful servant, 

“ Joun Buppte. 


“ The Marquess of Londonderry, &e. &c.” 


As had been alluded to in the letter which 
he had now read, he had also been fur- 
nished with a copy of those instructions 
which he would state to their Lordships :— 
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Mines and Collieries. 


(Copy.) 
“ Chester-le-Street, June 13, 1842. 

“ Meeting of the United Committee— 

Present ; 

“ Tyne.—R, W. Brandling, Esq. (chair- 
man), Mr. Buddle, Mr. Losh, Mr. J. Carr, 
Mr. H. Taylor, Mr. N. Wood, Mr. George 
Johnson. 

“ Wear.—Mr. Norton, Mr Hunter. 

“ Tees.—Mr. Seymour, Mr. Seppings, Mr. 
Turnbull. 

“‘ Lord Ashley’s Bill to prohibit the employ- 
ment of women and girls in mines and col- 
lieries, to regulate the employment of boys, 
and make provision for the safety of persons 
working therein, having been read, re- 
solved— 

“4, That in the opinion of this meeting 
the age of ten years is the proper period at 
which the boys should be taken down the pit, 


to commence the easy employment in which ! 


they are first engaged. 

“ 2. That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
founded on long experience, that after the 
age above-mentioned the boys do not acquire 
those habits which are peculiarly necessary to 
enable them to perform their work in the mines. 

“ 3. That it would be a great hardship to 
families, and especially to widows, that their 
children should be kept out of the pit after 
they become able to work at the early stages 
of pit work. 

“4, That it is the opinion of this meeting 
that it would be attended with great hardship 
to make the act retrospective, except as re- 
gards boys below the age of eight years. 

“5, That the clause regarding the age of 
the engineman should be altered, so as to 
make the age’ of commencement eighteen 
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years, and to continue so long as they are ca- 
pable of performing their duties to the satis. | 
faction of the engineer of the colliery. 

“6. That Mr. Buddle be instructed to wait 
on Lord Ashley to explain the above views of 
the committee, and to obtain the assistance of 
Lord Londonderry, Mr Bell, Mr. Lambton, 
or any other nobleman or gentleman connected 
with the North in enforcing these opinions.” 


This was sufficient to show that some- 
thing like a manceuvre had been practised, 
he would not say intentionally, to induce 
a belief that the coal-owners had given up 
their opposition to the Bill; and this no- 
tion was entertained in opposition to the 
deliberate opinions of the coal-owners on 
the subject as set forth in their petitions, 
He had received the following letter, which 
would further explain what were the 
Opinions of the coal-owners on the sub- 
ject :— 


“ Low Gosforth, July 10, 1842. 


“ My dear Marquess—At the close of the 
proceedings, at the general meeting of the 





coal trade, on Thursday last, a resolution was 
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passed, which I shall take the liberty of sub- 
joining, as it may be agreeable to your Lord- 
ships to see, that the feelings of the meeting 
were in unison with those sentiments which 
your Lordship entertains respecting the neces- 
sity for legislative interference with the con- 
duct of the mines of Northumberland and 
Durham. Iam quite aware of the extent of 
the obligation your Lordship has confeired upon 
the trade by your exertions in this matter; and 
confidently hope, when the bill is regularly 
before the House of Lords, that the influence 
which your Lordship’s superior knowiedge of 
the subject must give you will enable you to 
secure the postponement.—I am, my dear 
Marquess, yours sincerely, 
“ Ros. W. Branpiinc. 


“ ¢ Resolved—That the best thanks of this 
meeting be given tothe Members of the [louse 
of Commons who used their utmost exertions 
to prevent the imposition of the export duty 
on coals, and to guard against any unnecessary 
restriction being imposed upon the coal trade 
of Northumberland and Durham by the act re« 
cently introduced for regulating labgur in coal 
mines.” ” 


It seemed to him somewhat extraordinary 
that on so great a measure as this, and 
one which affected such large and import- 
ant interests, not a single division had 
taken place in the House of Commons, 
He thought it also extraordinary that upon 
a question of such commercial importance 
no Cabinet Minister had expressed any 
opinivn upon it. He was anxious to know 
whether the bill was to be promoted in that 
House by the influence of the Govern- 
ment, and with all his confidence in the 
present Government he would look upon 
it as an extraordinary proceeding, and it 
would diminish the great confidence he 
possessed in their capacity to direct public 
affairs if they allowed a bill of this im- 
portance to pass without expressing an 
opinion upon it. The public ought to 
know the decision to which the Govern- 
ment had come. He hoped that the noble 
Lord the President of the Council, who 
knew what were the opinions entertained 
by the coal-owners of the north, would 
state what were the intentions of the Go-. 
vernment respecting this bill, The noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) had on a former occasion made 
allusion to the high character of the com- 
missioners, Those gentlemen were for- 
merly factory commissioners, and they had 
then been sent to inquire into the mines. 
He had received severalcommunications re- 
specting those gentlemen, which he would 
now read to the House. The noble Lord 
B2 
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was proceeding to read these communica- 
tions, when he was called to order by 

Lord Wharncliffe, who protested against 
the inconvenience of reading private 
letters. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, the 
communications were not private, but he 
would not press the reading of them. He 
hoped that their Lordships would legislate 
on this subject with due deliberation, and 
that they would not be influenced by the 
consideration that this bill had passed the 
House of Commons unanimously. 

Lord Wharncliffe, in reply to the ques- 
tion put to him, would state that the Go- 
vernment had taken no part whatever with 
respect to this bill. The Government in- 
tended to remain perfectly passive with 
respect to the bill; but though they would 
take no part as a Government they would 
as individuals. He had a strong opinion 
with respect to certain parts of the bill, 
but he would reserve that opinion for a 
fitting occasion. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, that 
the noble Marquess had given the trans- 
action referred to a character which did 
not belong to it in supposing it to be a 
question between Lord Ashley’s feelings 
and those of the coal-owners, instead of 
an important public measure. Lord Ash- 
ley deserved much credit for the part he | 
had taken, and that credit had been 
awarded him by the unanimous voice of 
the country. Those gentlemen who acted 
in the manner referred to were connected 
with those parts of the country which the 
bill more particularly affected, and he had 
seen letters which stated that the bill 
would be supported provided the altera- 
tions that were pressed upon them were 
agreed to—certainly, if there was not 
an agreement there was an understanding 
come to on the subject. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 
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Epvucation — Sincine Crasses.] | 
Lord Wharncliffe then rose, pursuant to | 
notice, to present a petition from seg 
persons who were receiving instruction in | 
the classes instituted for the purpose of | 
elementary education, under the sanction | 
of the Committee of Privy Council, at 
Exeter-hall. The point which he had 
sought to establish in presenting this 
petition, was, that it was the duty of Par- 
liament to afford support to these most 
useful classes. The first classes which 
were established were singing classes, and : 
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their original idea was confined to the 
instruction of schoolmasters and mistresses, 
of persons who attended for the purpose 
of afterwards instructing others, and so it 
went on for some time, but by degrees the 
direct sphere of utility became enlarged, 
and class after class was formed of persons 
who attended for the purpose of learning 
singing on their own account. The under- 
taking was originated in the latter end of 
1841, and at the present moment there 
were no fewer than 50,000 persons attend- 
ing the singing classes of Mr. Hullah and 
his pupils. Jnstead of one class only, as 
in the latter end of 1841, there were now 
fifieen classes, composed of persons of 
various grades in society—from those in 
the middle ranks, persons of easy circum- 
stances, down to the humblest workpeople 
—all of them exhibiting the utmost desire 
to profit by the instruction thus afforded. 
In the beginning of this year it was found 
that the instruction in singing had induced 
the persons who attended these classes to 
form a strong wish for instruction in other 
elementary branches of education ; and on 
this desire being made known, the persons 
who originated the instruction determined 
to accede to it, and accordingly classes were 
formed, one for writing, another for arithme- 
tic, and a third for linear drawing. ‘These 
had also answered the purpose well. There 
were now no fewer than 750 persons taking 
lessons in these three elementary branches 
of education. Should these institutions be 
enabled to continue their useful labours, 
there could be no doubt that in a very 
short time a large portion of the lower 
classes in the metropolis would be with- 
drawn from the public-houses, to which 
they now resorted for their evening’s oc- 
cupation and amusement, and the vicious 
habits which at present degraded and 
pauperized so many thousands of persons, 
would be in great measure abandoned, 
During the first year, this institution was 
supported by the payment from the per- 
sons instructed, and by private contribu- 
tions. He would mention the amount 
which had been paid by the pupils. The 
schoolmasters and mistresses paid | 5s. for 


| sixty lessons ; mechanics, and other per- 


sons ina still more humble sphere, paid 
8s. or 10s, for the same number of lessons; 
while those who could afford it paid 30s., 
or 6d. a lesson. In this manner the best 
masters that could be obtained in the re- 
spective branches were provided, and the 
whole of Exeter-hall was engaged for the 
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accommodation of the pupils. It was soon 
found, however, that there was so large 
an increase of attendance, that the former 
payments were quite inadequate; and, 
accordingly, towards the end of last Ses- 
sion, a petition was presented from these 
institutions to the committee of Privy Coun- 
cil, praying for support out of the educa- 
tion fund, but the reply of the committee 
necessarily was, that however cordially 
they might support the views of these in- 
stitutions, they were precluded by the 
form of the grant for education from 
applying any portion of it to this purpose. 
He had then recommended to the Gentle- 
men who managed these institutions that 
choral meetings should be publicly held 
for the purpose of at once making the 
value of the institutions known, and of 
adding immediately to its funds. ‘These 
choral meetings had accordingly been 
given, and with success, to a certain ex- 
tent ; for 900/. had been realized by them, 
and a most interesting and valuable spec- 
tacle had been afforded to the public of 
1,600 pupils of this institution singing 
together in the most correct and excellent 
manner, and giving proofs of how much 
bad been done in a very short time. 
These meetings had given the highest 
satisfaction to all those who had attended 
them, and there were many musical pro- 
fessors of eminence—amongst others, the 
celebrated Mendelssohn, who had spoken 
in the warmest terms of the performance. 
The question, then, was-—these classes 
having been thus established with the most 
beneficial results hitherto, and with the 
certain prospect of conferring upon the 
people of this country a great national 
and individual boon—whether it was not 
most desirable that Parliament should 
lend them its support. Notwithstanding 
all the exertions that had been made by the 
Institution itself, in its various branches, 
there was still an unavoidable and con- 
siderable deficiency of funds. With refer- 
ence to Mr. Hullah himself, who had been 
spoken of as having made so good a thing 
of these classes, the fact most honourable 
to himself was, that up to the present 
moment he had given his valuable time 
and services for nothing. All that he had 
ever asked for himself was 30s. per night ; 
but not one shilling of this had been re- 
ceived, for he had invariably declined 
pressing for one moment this very mode- 
rate claim, in order not to embarrass the 
limited funds of the institution. It was, 
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therefore, highly desirable that the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council should be em- 
powered to use its discretion in reference 
to applying some portion of the education 
grant to the most useful purposes in ques- 
tion, and here he begged to make a few 
remarks upon the general question of the 
education of this country, as connected 
with the grant allowed by the House of 
Commons for this purpose ; and he thought 
that it was hardly necessary for him to 
show that the sum of 30,000/., which was 
now annually granted for the purposes of 
education, was altogether insufficient for 
that highly essential object. If it were 
really considered a desirable thing, as most 
assuredly it was, that an impulse should 
be given to education in this country, then 
he felt that the House of Commons would 
not be doing its duty if it refused to in- 
crease this grant. The expenses under 
this head last year were 46,000/., of which 
16,0007. were defrayed by a balance to 
that amount which remained from the 
preceding year. There was a balance of 
16,0002. left from the previous year, to 
be added to the 30,000/. voted in 1841, 
which was to be left at the disposal 
of the Committee of the Privy Council, 
so as to enable them to make larger dis- 
bursements. ‘The original purpose of the 
grant was to promote the building of 
school-houses; and although this object 
was well worthy of support, and well worth 
the money given—although there might 
be some doubts as to whether the money 
was well applied in some cases—they had 
found that schools had been built which 
were not very likely to last very long. 
Persons were aware that if they subscribed 
a certain sum, there was a fund from 
which they could get an equal amount 
towards the erection of schools, and no 
doubt in many cases this had been pro- 
ductive of great good. The question, 
then, was, whether a grant of money 
should not be voted for the establishment 
of normal schools, that was, schools for 
the education of schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses. Before the present Govern- 
ment came into office 5,000/. had been 
voted to the National Society, and 5,000/. 
to the British and Foreign School Society, 
and another sum to Scotland for rearing 
schoolmasters. A normal school had been 
founded in Glasgow bya private individual, 
and it had produced a great many most 
excellent schoolmasters. The directors of 
this school wished to be relieved from the 
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superintendence of it, but as there was a 
want of unity in some respects between 
these schovls and the general kirk, the 
Government thouglit it advisable to say 
that they would take upon themselves the 
charge, if Mr. Stone and the other Gent- 
Jemen connected with the school would 
give itup to the control of the General 
Assembly. Those persons willingly as- 
sented, and the Government then in- 
formed the General Assembly that it was 
willing to propose to Parliament to grant 
5,000/. for the establishment of a normal 
school at Edinburgh, and 5,000/. for the 
school at Glasgow, if that body would 
take the matter under their superin- 
tendence. That body willingly assented, 
and he hoped that the House of Commons 
and the country would enable the Govern- 
ment to make these grants. He believed 
that the establishment of normal schools 
in Scotland would be attended with the 
most beneficial effects. The knowledge 
of this grant had produced other requests 
for schools of a similar nature from various 
quarters. For instance, they had been 
applied to by the diocesan board of 
Chester, and they had been able to make 
such an arrangement as to accede to the 
request to make a grant of 2,000/. Similar 
calls had been made on them by other 
diocesan bodies, and from the National 
School, and from the British and Foreign 
School Society, and it was under con- 
sideration whether they should give annual 
sums to each of those bodies for normal 
schools. ‘The Government wished to act 
with the most perfect fairness in this 
matter, and they therefore considered that 
they could only give them sums on certain 
conditions, and until the parties were in a 
state to fulfil these conditions no grant 
was made. He believed that such an ar- 
rangement might be made as to give a 
sum for this purpose this year, but he 
could not tell the amount that would be 
required. There were at present claims 
before the committee which, if acceded to, 
would far surpass any means at the dis- 
posal of the committee. He, however, 
was sure that the country would willingly 
gtant a large sum for this purpose, if they 
found that the money was fairly and im- 
partially distributed. The latter circum- 
stance must mainly depend on the con- 
duct of the persons in whom the distribu- 
tion rested, and he confessed that he 
shuuld be ashamed if in a matter of educa- 
tion any difference should be made be- 
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tween Churchmen and Dissenters. He was 
willing to leave a large share of the educa- 
tion of the country to the Church, con- 
nected as t was with the State; but 
strongly attached as he was to the Church, 
he must say that the Church itself was 
deeply indebted to the Dissenters for the 
example that they had set as regarded the 
education of the people. The Church, 
then, was a body to which the State could 
give the education of the country, in cases 
where there was no interference with other 
classes. At the same time Government 
must take care that the sums thus granted 
were disposed of in a satisfactory manner. 
He inust then state that he believed the 
public money would be thrown away with- 
out adopting a system of inspection in 
these schools. This right of inspection 
must be actually secured in the deed, 
which would be signed when the grant 
was made. He believed that there was 
no indisposition on the part of the major 
part of the clergy to having the schools 
under their care visited by the inspectors ; 
he should therefore take care that that 
should be done in all cases where a grant 
of money was made. Some difficulty, how- 
ever, might arise as to what were the duties 
of the inspector, and therefore instructions 
must be drawn up by the committee of 
the Council on this subject. There was 
no doubt that Parliament had a perfect 
right to call for the reports cf the ins;ec- 
tors, not only with the view of seeing 
what was the state of education in the 
country, but also that they might know 
whether the money it had granted had 
been properly expended or not. He ad- 
mitted that he thought it would be inex- 
pedient to enforce inspection and returns 
from schools which were supported by 
individuals without any grant of money 
from the public. He thought that private 
persons would abstain from forming schools 
if rules were enforced on them by the 
inspectors, and if reports on the subject 
were to be laid before Parliament. At the 
same time he thought that if no reports 
were called for the inspectors would often 
be invited to inspect schools established 
by private persous, and their suggestions 
might be attended with beneficial effects. 
With respect to the schools supported by 
grants of the public money, he thought 
that the reports of the inspectors would 
enable the Council to draw up a general 
report on the state of education throughout 
the country, so that a tolerably accurate 
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notion might be formed as to the general 
state of education, and that without inter- 
fering with private schools, The want of 
education in this country was so great, 
that it had become absolutely necessary 
to meet the evil full in the face. The 
Legislature must, therefore, determine to 
adopt the best plan that they could find to 
counteract the efforts which had resulted 
from the present state of things. The 
House had to say whether the present 
system of control was the best that could 
be adopted. For his own part, filling as 
he did the office of chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, he was ready 
to do his duty towards promoting this 
great and important object, and he con- 
fessed he thought that for the present, at 
least the committee might well and ad- 
vantageously be made the centre of action 
for this country. If Parliament, then, 
would make a grant, there did exist the 
means for furnishing this agent for civili- 
sation and morality; and he was sure, 
under the proposed arrangement, it would 
progress in a degree which had never 
been seen before in this country. They 
must, however, take care that they did 
not proceed too fast, but if they proceeded 
with judgment and care in a proper direc- 
tion, he believed that this country in a 
few years would become one of the best 
educated countries in the world. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne had list- 
ened to the whole of the speech of his 
noble Friend with great satisfaction, de- 
scribing as it did the state of education in 
this country ; and he was more particu- 
larly pleased with the general sentiments 
on the subject of education which had 
been put forth by the noble Lord, which 
might be taken as an indication of the 
opinions of his Colleagues, and that they 
would follow up and extend the system 
and principles of education which had 
been sanctioned by Parliament for some 
years, and which he had been called upon 
to defend for three or four years. The 
noble Lord had clearly shown the great 
advantages that had resulted from the 
general musical system of education which 
had recently been adopted. This system 
was started by subscription from a few 
private individuals in a school in the 
vicinity of the metropolis. It had been 
brought under his notice in October, 1840, 
when he had the honour of filling the 
office now held by the noble Lord, and 
he then did not hesitate to give the opinion 
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which the noble Lord had repeated that 
night, namely, that however desirable it 
was to adopt this plan as part of a na- 
tional system of education, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the grant at the 
disposal of the committee of the Privy 
Council, he should not be justified in 
recommending it. No step was at that 
time taken further than the formation of a 
private subscription, amply adequate for 
the purpose of making that trial which he 
felt confident would ultimately lead to the 
adoption of the system by the public, and 
to its being recommended to the attention 
of Parliament. The success of that ex- 
periment had far outstripped his expecta- 
tions, for in the course of a very few 
months, he believed before the close of 
the year 1840, no fewer than seventy 
persons attended the course which was 
held at Exeter-hall, and before the spring 
of the next year three classes of 100 
each were formed, and month after month 
the number increased of persons desirous 
to avail themselves of the benefits of in- 
struction, And even at that early stage 
the progress of the system was not con- 
fined to the metropolis, but numbers came 
from various parts of the country, and 
many from a distance, to enjoy the advan- 
tages of this education. The number had 
now reached about 2,500, and the expen- 
diture incurred was very trifling in com- 
parison with the amount of benefit con- 
ferred. One great advantage of this 
system was that it included not only per- 
sons conducted by their ear or the pecu- 
liarity of their constitution to the stady 
and the practice of music, but it comprised 
the pleasure and the utility of music, for 
it had utility as well as pleasure to every 
species of physical constitution, and ena- 
bled whote masses to partake at once of 
its pleasure and its beneficial results. 
It was, therefore, a very fit question 
for Parliament to consider, whether it 
would enable the committee of Privy 
Council to apply a portion of the grants 
voted for the purposes of public edu- 
cation to this particular branch of in- 
struction. But great as was his anxiety 
to see such assistance given, he should be 
sorry to see any portion on that account 
deducted from the grants for general edu- 
cation; but, on the contrary, he wanted 
to see these grants extended also, and 
even beyond the amount that might be 
required for the particular service in ques- 
tion, for great as had been the success of 
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the new system, it had never been contem- 
plated that the amount should be con- 
fined to its present limited amount; but 
that when a more unanimous, and he 
would say a more liberal and generous 
spirit should be found to pervade the 
country in favour of education, the public 
grants should be considered with a view 
to their extension. He had great satis- 
faction in finding that the effect of these 
grants had been progressive, for there was 
not a month since the origin of the sys- 
tem that had not added tu the number 
of applicants for assistance to institute 
such schools, and an immense amount of 
private zeal had been called into action, 
thousands of schools having been estab- 
lished and being now in a flourishing condi- 
tion, owing to the stimulus given by these 
grants. With respect to the inspection 
he thought it ought to be exercised under 
an authority independent of the local au- 
thorities under whose management the 
school was conducted ; and he was glad 
to find it admitted now, that, in the ab- 
sence of any department in this country 
to preside over education, no authority 
could be selected which was more fit to 
exercise the functions of inspection and 
control than the committee of the Privy 
Council; and he rejoiced that some, who 
had entertained the strongest objections 
to the constitution of that tribunal, had 
now so far waived their hostility to it, as 
not only to suffer those functions to be 
exercised by others, but even to have 
consented to become Members of it them- 
selves, He was glad that the noble Pre- 
sident of the Council intended to pro- 
pose annual grants for some of the 
normal schools, provided they were ad- 
ministered, as no doubt would be the 
case, with impartiality, and preserving the 
authority of inspection, which was abso- 
lutely necessary, both to secure the strict 
application of the grant, and for the pur- 
poses of making the normal schools avail- 
able for the improvement of other schools. 
It might also be desirable to extend 
inspection to schools which did not re- 
ceive any public money, with the im- 
plied condition that the reports relating to 
them should not be laid before Parlia- 
ment. There was one document which 
proved in a most forcible manner the ne- 
cessity for an extension of education 
amongst the working classes in this coun- 
try. It was the opinion given of the re- 
spective capacities of the natives of dif- 
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ferent countries, by a person at the head 
of one of the most extensive manufactories 
in the world, in a manufactory at Zurich, 
in which Swiss, Saxons, Italians, French, 
and English were employed as mechanics. 
He was asked, 

“ What, however, do you find to be the dif- 
ference of acquisition imparted by specific 
training and education?” 

His answer was, 

“ As workmen only, the preference is un- 
doubtedly due to Englishmen, because, as we 
find them, they are all trained to a specific 
branch, on which they have had a compara- 
tively superior training, and on which all 
their thoughts are concentrated; as men 
of business, however, and of general use- 
fulness, we prefer the Saxons and the Swiss, 
but more especially the Saxons, because 
they have had a careful general education, 
which has extended their capacities beyond 
any special employment, and has rendered 
them fit to undertake any species of business. 
If I have an English workman engaged in the 
erection of a steam engine, he will understand 
it, and nothing else, but with respect to other 
branches of machinery, however closely allied 
to thesteam engine, he will be completely help- 
less to adapt himself to the circumstances which 
may arise—to make arrangements for them, 
or to give sound advice respecting them.” 

This was evidence which came from an 
impartial witness, and was the most re- 
markable testimony which he had seen 
borne to the absolute necessity which at 
all times, but above all at the present time, 
existed, when thousands might from day 
to day be ejected from the employment in 
which they had been engaged, and might 
be called upon to adapt themselves to the 
circumstances which might arise for the 
Government, in pursuance of a wise and 
liberal policy, to endeavour by every means 
which Parliamentary grants gave them, to 
aid in the private exertions which were 
being made to extend the general princi- 
ple of Education, and to hasten the time 
when there should be a general develop- 
ment of the educational system of Eng- 
land, so that the English mechanic might 
be enabled to meet the exigencies which 
might present themselves, 

Lord Brougham most heartily concurred 
in thanking his noble Friend opposite for 
the statement which he had made, and in 
expressing himself satisfied with the course 
whieh the Government had taken on this 
subject. His only regret was, that the 
noble Lord had not been prepared to go 
further, and his only difference from the 
noble Lord was in the apprehensions 
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which he had expressed, and in which he, 
for his own part, did not share at all 
—that the progress of education should 
be too rapid. He had been so long, endea- 
vouring to promote the object of educa- 
tion however, that any—however moderate 
—advance gave him hopes that ere long he 
might look for an even accelerated pace in 
the progress of this great cause, and he 
professed that it was one of the very last 
things which he feared, that too great an 
impetus should have been given to it. 
No doubt, the steps which had been al- 
ready taken were in the right path, and 
he would not stop to complain of the 
degree in which he contended they had 
fallen short of that which he viewed as 
necessary, because, in all that had been 
done, he entirely agreed. ‘There was one 
part of the statement of the noble Lord, 
however, which he had heard with some 
surprise. He had said, that 5,000/. had 
been put under the direction of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of Scotland, for the purposes 
of the training schools. No one had a 
higher respect for that assembly than he 
had, but he could not help thinking that 
it would be highly desirable that some 
arrangement should be made for distribut- 
ing in Scotland a portion of this grant 
amongst the dissenting bodies—the bodies 
not in connection with the General Assem- 
bly—in the same manner as it was distri- 
buted to bodies in a similar situation in 
England. He begged, therefore, to sug- 
gest to the noble Lord, that in the event 
of another grant being obtained, as he had 
no doubt it would be obtained, some ar- 
rangement with this view should be ef- 
fected. 

Lord Wharncliffe: If the dissenting 
bady in Scotland would form such an as- 
sociation as existed in England, and would 
undertake to build a normal school, the 
time would then arrive for their applying 
for a part of the grant. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Adjourned at a quarter before eight 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 12, 1842. 


Minutes.) Britis. Public.—1° Sudbury Disfranchise- 
ment ; Witnesses Indemnity; Protection of her Majesty’s 
person, 
3° and passed :—Fisheries Treaty ; Slave Trade Treaties 
Acts Continuance. 

Private.—1° Crawford’s Estate. 

3° and passed :—Cambuslang and Muirkirk Roads (No. 
2); Viscount Fitzwilliam’s Estate; Vere’s Divorce; 
Duke of Cleveland's Estate ; Davidson's Estate. 
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Reported.—Linen ete. Manufactures (Ireland) ; Turnpike 
Acts Continuance. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Bath, for Inquiry into the 
System of Education pursued at Maynooth.— From Sun- 
ridge, for Amendment of the Poor-law Amendment Act, 
—By Mr. Codrington, Colonel T. Wood, and other hon, 
Members, from Crickhowel, Darlington, Houghton-le- 
Spring, Easington, Rimcoon, Augarth, East Grinsted, 
and other Unions, against the Poor-law Amendment Bill. 
—By Mr. Serjeant Jackson, from Magouvney, for Altera- 
tion of the Present System of Education (Ireland).—By 
Mr. Litton, from Coleraine, against the Tobacco Regu- 
lations Bill. 


Singing Classes. 


Epucation—Srnoine Crasses.] Sir 
R. Peel presented a petition from the 
pupils who have attended the classes es- 
tablished at Exeter-hall, under the sanc- 
tion of the Committee of Privy Council, 
for instruction in certain methods of Ele- 
mentary education. Having been applied 
to by those parties, he had yielded to 
their wish that he should present their 
petition. He, however, in presenting it, 
could do no more, according to the rules 
of the House, than read the heads of the 
statements contained in it. The petition- 
ers stated, that they were connected with 
various elementary schools in the metro- 
polis, and that they, and the children 
intrusted to their care, had derived great 
improvement in consequence of the classes 
established at Exeter-hall. In February, 
1841, classes had been first opened there, 
for instruction in singing, and the forma- 
tion of masters and mistresses, to conduct 
elementary schools, under the direction of 
Mr. Hullah; that the plan had succeeded 
even beyond expectation ; and that not less 
than 2,500 children of the working classes 
of London were now receiving instruction 
from masters and mistresses who had 
attended the classes at Exeter-hall. The 
petitioners were of opinion, that instruc- 
tion in music tended to refine the manners 
of the children ; and they found, that it 
improved order in the schools, and thus 
promoted the facility of acquiring other 
branches of education. They wished the 
plan to be further extended, and that in- 
struction should be given in arithmetic, 
drawing, &c. The petitioners stated that 
the system had been supported by contri- 
butions raised by private individuals, and 
by the subscriptions of those who received 
instruction ; but these resources were 
found insufficient for the purpose of ex- 
tending the system. The petitioners, 
therefore, prayed, that the House would 
make such an alteration in the appropria- 
tion of the annual grant for education, as 
would enable the Committee of Privy 
Council to defray the expense of carrying 
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out the plan to its fullest extent. So far 
as the application of part of the funds 
annually granted for educational purposes 
to the encouragement of the praiseworthy 
object described by the petitioners was 
concerned, he was prepared to announce 
the consent of the Crown. He could not, 
however, give a similar consent to any 
plan for the erection of a building to be 
devoted to that object. At the same time, 
he readily admitted, that it was of very 
great importance to extend education to 
the children of the poor; and he believed 
that the classes established at Exeter-hall 
had been productive of very great benefit. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Fisnertes. — Captured SL aves.] 
Captain Pechell wished to ask the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of her Majesty’s 
Government a question with reference to 
two bills that were reported at a late hour 
last night. The one was the Fisheries 
Treaties Bill, the other the Slave Trade 
Treaties Act Continuance Bill. The first 
bill gave authority to the Privy Council 
to carry into effect any agreement which 
might be come to by commissioners ap- 
pointed on the part of this country and of 
France for regulating the fishery on the 
coasts of the two countries. He wished 
to know whether that negotiation was 
brought to an end, and whether care had 
been taken that the regulations should be 
such as the fishermen would be guided 
by? As tothe Slave Trade Treaties Con- 
tinuance Bill, he wished to know whether 
it was the intention of her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce any measure for 
appropriating the proceeds of the slave 
vessels captured since the Portuguese act 
of 1839? 80,0007. which belonged to 
the captors was now locked up. This 
was exceedingly hard on the captors, who 
were thus deprived of that which was 
justly due to them. 

Sir . Peel could not, with respect to 
the first question, give the gallant Officer 
information on a question that was not yet 
settled. As to the other question, he 
must pause before he consented to intro- 
duce a bill on the subject in the present 
Session. 


SECURITY OF THE QuEEN’s PERson.] 
Sir R. Peel: Sir, 1 apprehend that the 
House will not consider that it is upon 
light or trifling grounds that I call its 
attention to the state of the law intended 
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to provide for the personal security of the 
Soveteign of these realms, and to the ne- 
cessity of giving such additional protection 
to the person of the Sovereign as any legal 
enactments can supply. Sir, I do not 
make this proposal upon light grounds, 
when it is notorious that, within the space 
of two years, three assaults upon the per- 
son of the Sovereign have been committed, 
by the discharge or attempted discharge 
of fire-arms, thus endangering the per- 
sonal security, or calculated to excite the 
alarm and apprehension of the Sovereign, 
and to disturb the public mind by natural 
and just apprehensions for the safety of 
that illustrious personage. If, then, it be 
possible for the law to afford additional 
protection to the person of the Sove- 
reign, Parliament should not separate 
without legislating upon the subject. 
Sir, I am glad that in considering the 
means of preventing any new offences of 
the nature in question, I do not find 
it necessary to call in the aid of ex- 
treme severity of punishment. I do not 
contemplate any necessity for creating 
any new treasons. I do not contemplate 
the necessity of instituting any new ca- 
pital punishments for offences directed 
against the life of the Sovereign. I think 
the object may be effected without the 
constitution of new treasons, or the in- 
fliction of new capital punishments. Sir, 
if the state of the law is such that it 
encumbers the trial of certain offences 
with needless forms and solemnities which 
are calculated to administer to the morbid 
vanity of those base miscreants who com- 
mit crimes partly from the desire of gain- 
ing an unenviable notoriety, in these 
cases, I think, these forms and solemnities 
should be dispensed with. Sir, it becomes 
necessary for the purpose of explaining to 
the House the tenor of the measure I 
intend to introduce, that I should shortly 
review the existing state of the law with 
respect to treasonable attempts on the life 
of the Sovereign. I may dismiss from my 
consideration all those acts of construc- 
tive treason, such as levying of war, or 
attempts to force the Sovereign to consent 
to certain measures by means of intimida- 
tion; it is only necessary for me to refer 
to the enactments which provide for the 
personal security of the Sovereign, and 
those laws which are directed towards the 
punishment or prevention of offences 
connected with this security. Now, the 
state of the law I apprehend to be this, con- 
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fining myself as I shall do, to treasons di- 
rected against the person of the Sovereign. 
By an ancient statute of Edward 3rd., it 
is provided that it constitutes high trea- 
son to compass the death of the Sovereign 
—that compassing the death of the Sove- 
reign must be accompanied by an overt 
act, such as an attempt upon the life of 
the Sovereign; for [ pass over for the 
present acts of constructive treason, but, 
so far as the personal security of the 
Sovereign is concerned, compassing the 
death of the Sovereign, attended with an 
overt act, is treason by the statute of 
Edward. At a subsequent period, so late 
as the 36th of George 3rd., in 1796, in 
consequence of attempts made upon the 
life of that monarch, a statute was enacted, 
which made it treason to compass the 
death or destruction of the Sovereign, or 
to inflict any bodily injury upon, or tend- 
ing to the death or destruction, or to the 
maiming or wounding of the Sovereign. 
In such cases, down to the year 1799, if 
an indictment was preferred on the charge 
of treason, it was necessary to try the 
prisoner with all the solemnities and forms 
of law which were required by a statute 
passed under King William; but in 1799 
an attempt was made upon the life of 
George the 3rd by a person named 
Hatfield. He was acquitted on the ground 
of insanity, but the form of the proceed- 
ings against him was that established un- 
der the statute uf William. The prisoner 
had the names of the witnesses supplied to 
him; he had that delay, and all the 
several forms which were required by the 
statute of William, and afterwards by 
that of Anne were duly observed. But 
after that trial in 1800 an act was passed 
which provided that in cases of offence in 
compassing the death of the Sovereign, 
accompanied by an overt act, that in such 
cases the form of trial for high treason 
should be dispensed with, and the mode 
of trial should be the same as in cases of 
ordinary murders, or malicious shootings, 
and so stands the law at present, that is to 
say, in cases of treason under the statute 
of Edward, where there is compassing of 
the death of the King, the proceedings 
against the prisoner may be the same with 
those in cases of ordinary murder. But 
if the offence be committed under the 
statute 36 George the 3rd, if there be a 
compassing of the wounding of the Sove- 
reign, there is no power to dispense with 
all those solemnities which accompany 
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the trial far high treason, but the person 
accused must be arraigned under the 
statute of William. I propose that in the 
second case as well as the first, it should 
be at the discretion of the Crown to con- 
duct the trial in the ordinary manner, that 
it shall not be necessary to go through the 
formalities as they are described by Ers- 
kine in the trial of Hatfield, who defended 
the prisoner. In describing those fors 
malities Mr. Erskine said,— 
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“‘ The prisoner is covered all over with the 
armour of the law. He had; been provided 
with counsel by the King’s own judges, and 
not of their choice, but of his own. He has 
had a copy of the indictment ten days before 
his trial. He has had the names, descriptions, 
and abodes of all the jurors returned to the 
court, and the highest privilege of peremptory 
challenge derived from and safely directed by 
that indulgence. He has had the same de- 
scription of every witness who could be re- 
ceived to accuse him; and there must, at this 
hour, be twice the testimony against him as 
would be legally competent to establish his 
guilt on a similar prosecution by the meanest 
and most helpless of mankind. . . . . « 
An attack upon the King is considered to be 
parricide against the State, and the jury and 
the witnesses and even the judges are the chil- 
dren. It is fit on that account that there should 
be a solemn pause before we rush to judgment, 
and what can be a more sublime spectacle of 
justice than to see a statutable disqualification 
of a whole nation for a limited period, a fifteen 
days’ quarantine, before trial, lest the mind 
should be subjected to the contagion of partial 
affections ?” 


After the trial of Hatfield, however, these 
formalities were dispensed with, and in 
the case of Francis we proceeded against 
him in the ordinary mode of a trial for 
murder or malicious shooting, and I can- 
not help thinking, that after the experience 
which we have had of repeated attempts 
on the life of the Sovereign, or at least of 
assaults from which intention to kill or 
wound the Sovereign may reasonably be 
inferred, that the subjecting of such 
miserable persons to the forms and for- 
malities of a trial under the statute of 
William, that investing them with the 
dignity of traitors is an unnecessary se- 
curity against the abuse of the law, and 
one which almost tempts them to commit 
the crime, for the sake of the supposed 
importance which it gives to them. I 
propose therefore that, in cases of treason, 
where the offence is a compassing of the 
wounding the Sovereign, accompanied by 
an overt act, that in such cases, as well as 
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in those other cases contemplated by the 
act passed after the trial of Hatfield, the 
offender may be tried by the ordinary tri- 
bunals of the country as in any ordinary 
charge of murder, and that the formalities 
of high treason may in such cases be dis- 
pensed with. I propose to constitute no 
new offence, and | do not intend to con- 
stitute any new punishment; I merely 


propose a change in the form of proceed. | 


Ings in cases where a charge compassing 
the wounding of the Sovereign is made, 
and to assimilate the form to that observed 
when the life of the Sovereign is said to 
have been attempted. It was on this prin- 
ciple that we recently acted in the case of 
Francis. In that case, after full con- 
sideration, notwithstanding that his life 
was forfeited, we determined that it was 
not for the public interest that the sentence 
of capital punishment should be carried 
into effect. We did not come to this de- 
termination until after the most mature 
deliberation, We decided, with the con- 
viction that the jury who had found the ver- 
dict acted from pure and honourable motives 
and upon sufficient grounds, and that their 
intelligence and independence were not to 
be called in question. But, at the same 
time, however base the motives, however 
heinous the offence, yet still acting in con- 
formity with the commands of a gracious 
Sovereign, whose prerogative it is to ad- 
minister justice and to dispense mercy, we 
determined to apply the same principles 
to the case before us as we would with 
respect to any other case involving capital 
punishment. Two cabinet councils were 
held. We reviewed the whole of the evi- 
dence taken against Francis, we resolved 
not to decide without an interview with 
the three judges, by whom, or in whose 
presence, the prisoner was tried, and with- 
out a conference with the law officers of 
the Crown, the Attorney-general and the 
Solicitor-general, by whom the prosecu- 
tion was conducted. The result of the 
conference with the three judges was an 
unanimous expression of opinion that it 
was not advisable that the capital sentence 
should be carried out. The opinions of 
the judges were found to be in accordance 
with that of the law officers of the Crown; 
and under these circumstances, I think 
the House will be of opinion that we have 
taken a more effectual security against the 
repetition of the offence, by applying the 
same principle to the case of Francis as we 
would have applied to any ordinary case 
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of charge of murder, than we should have 
done had we stretched the law; or if not 
actually stretched it, at least had departed 
from the usual practises, for the purpose 
‘of making a severe example. But the de- 
cision to which we came was founded 
upon the unanimous report of the judges 
| before whom the prisoner was tried, and 
| the law officers of the Crown who con- 
ducted this prosecution. It was no feeling 
of false humanity which tempted us to 
remit the capital sentence, but into the 
reasons which influenced us I am sure the 
House will not expect that | should enter 
into detail. The bill which I now propose 
will also provide for other offences beyond 
those which bear the name of treason. 
The bill will subject to severer punish- 
ment, than can be applied under the 
law as it at present exists, all those 
offences which are connected with the dis- 
charge of fire-arms at, or attempts to alarm 
the Sovereign, even where the charge does 
not amount to high treason. Perhaps I 
cannot do better than read to the House 
the class of offences against which my 
measure proposes to provide. I propose 
to enact that after the passing of this act, 


“If any person or persons shall wilfully dis- 
charge, or attempt to discharge, or point, aim, 
or present at or near the person of the Queen 
any gun, pistol, or other description of fire- 
arms whatsoever, although the same shall not 
contain explosive or destructive substance or 
material, or shall discharge or attempt so to 
discharge any explosive or destructive sub-« 
stance or material ; or if any person shall strike 
or attempt to strike the person of the Queen 
with any offensive weapons or in any manner 
whatever, or if any person shall wilfully throw 
or attempt to throw any substance whatever at 
or on the person of the Queen, or with in- 
tent in the cases aforesaid to break the public 
peace, or with intent in any of the cases afore- 
said, to excite the alarm of the Queen.’ 


In all these cases, I propose that the 
offenders shall be subject to certain 
punishments not of undue severity, for I 
think that it is of importance that the law 
should derive its efficacy from public opi~ 
nion, but I propose to increase the severity 
of the punishment, which would be visited 
on these offences in the present state of 
the law. I propose that any party so 
offending, that is intending to hurt the 
Queen, or to alarm the Queen, shall be 
subject to the same penalties which apply 
to cases of larceny; transportation not 
exceeding seven years; but we propose 








also another punishment more suitable to 
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the offence, and more calculated to re- 
press it—that there be a discretionary 
power of imprisonment for a certain 
period, with authority to inflict personal 
chastisement. Instead of dignifying those 
miscreants with the solemnities of a trial 
for their life, and inciting them to those 
offences by making them the objects of 
that most misplaced and stupid sympathy 
with which some persons are apt to view 
such offenders, let us make known to the 
world, if men can be found actuated by 
any malignant wish to disturb the peace of 
their Sovereign, when enjoying that relax- 
ation so necessary to her after the cares 
and anxieties of her station, that for these 
contemptible acts they shall receive the 
degrading punishment of personal chas- 
tisement. I do confidently hope, Sir, that 
without calling in the aid of any extreme 
severity, the provisions of this bill will be 
effectual in repressing these offences. Let 
us look at the nature of this crime. It is 
not a traitorous offenceagainst her Majesty, 
a contrivance laid by persons possessed of 
great power against the peace of the realm 
—the miscreants who have lately offended 
in this way have been actuated by scarcely 
any assignable motive whatever. The law, 
in charity to human nature, has never 
contemplated the possibility of any human 
being in the form of man finding any 
satisfaction in presenting a pistol at a 
young lady, that lady a mother, that lady 
the Queen of these realms (cheers), and 
it is monstrous to think that she shall be 
subject to injury from an offence from 
which the meanest of her subjects are 
protected. I hope, Sir, that this House 
will respond to the proposal I now make, 
that a new security against such attempts 
shall be taken. Sir, I confide in the power 
of public opinion—I confide in those feel- 
ings of affection for her Majesty which I 
am sure animate the breasts of her subjects 
for constituting a defence against the 
attempts of powerful individuals to disturb 
the public peace. What we have now to 
guard against is the designs of those 
wretched miscreants, which are calculated 
to disturb the peace, not onty of her 
Majesty, but of every loyal subject of her 
Crown, and if due additional security can 
be furnished by an enactment such as I 
propose, which trenches upon no princi- 
ple of English jurisprudence, which in- 
vokes no undue severity of punishment, I 
have every confidence that the measure 
will meet with the unanimous approbation 
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of this House, and that every individual 
among its Members will return from his 
Parliamentary duties to his domestic re- 
tirement with increased satisfaction, if he 
can be assured that her Majesty will 
enjoy, as she has a right to enjoy, a degree 
of security and tranquillity at least as 
great as that which the law secures to all 
her subjects. I will add no more, but 
move for leave to bring in a bill to provide 
for the further security and protection of 
her Majesty. 

Lord J. Russell: I rise to express my 
cordial assent to the motion. I entirely 
agree with the right hon. Baronet, that 
when new mischiefs and new crimes are 
committed, it is desirable that the law 
should be changed, so as to meet them. 
The right hon. Baronet, as I understand 
him, does not at all propose to interfere 
with the ancient law of treason, or with 
offences to which that law is applicable. 
In fact, we have not to deal with great 
plans of insurrection, or plans of conspi- 
racy, for the purpose of overturning the 
State. With respect to crimes of that 
kind, there are certain securities provided 
by law, which, I think, are rightly pro- 
vided; and, with regard to one of which 
—the defence by counsel—it has been ex- 
tended to persons accused of felonies of 
an ordinary nature. But the offence with 
which the right hon. Baronet proposes to 
deal is, undoubtedly an offence new in its 
kind. It does not spring from any politi- 
cal passion spread through any portion of 
the people. It has its origin, as the right 
hon. Getleman has said, in some base and 
malicious passion to injure the person of 
the Sovereign. When such offences are 
committed, as unfortunately we have seen 
committed during the last two years, I 
think it is an occasion on which the law 
should be altered to meet offences of that 
kind, and on which means should be pro- 
vided for bringing the person guilty of 
them to trial speedily, and without those 
solemnities which are fitly provided in cases 
of a much graver nature as regards the 
State. With respect to the ordinary of- 
fences of treason, to which [ have just al- 
luded, there may be great difficulty in 
ascertaining whether the offences were the 
result of a plot or conspiracy. The per- 
sons who have evidence to give may be 
witnesses whose evidence could be com- 
pletely destroyed, if the prisoner were 
furnished before hand with the means of 
rebutting their testimony. But about 
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offences of the nature of those we have 
now to deal with, there can be little ques- 
tion. They are committed in the face of 
day, and they must be committed against 
the person of the Sovereign. Agreeing, 
therefore, in the principle that for extraor- 
dinary offences new laws should be made, 
I agree readily with the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to the kind of punishment by which 
he proposes to meet this new crime. I 
think, as it is the offence of base and de- 
graded beings, a base and degrading spe- 
cies of punishment is most fitly applied to it. 
It is impossible to think or almost to divine 
what kind of motives are those by which 
this crime is prompted. My imagination 
is really unable to conceive how a person 
can be tempted to interfere with the ordi- 
nary recreations of the Sovereign, and to 
attempt to deprive her Majesty of that 
common enjoyment of air and exercise 
which is not denied to the meanest of her 
subjects. And as her Majesty is more 
exposed to such attacks than any other 
person, I quite agree that the remedy 
suggested is most imperatively called for. 
I trust in God that the law may be found 
adequate to its purpose; and whether 
these offences arise from a morbid love of 
notoriety, or whatever may be the motives 
of those committing them, when it is 
known that they will be treated with the 
punishment they deserve, I hope we shall 
not have in future years the grief and pain 
of witnessing crimes not only painful as 
they affect the peace of the Sovereign, and 
as they must, in some degree, disturb her 
tranquillity of mind, but as they are 
clearly most disgraceful to the nation. 

Mr. Hume: I am quite satisfied the 
House will pass this law unanimously. 
But I may, perhaps, take this opportunity 
of suggesting, that as the right hon. Ba- 
ronet once effected great good by simpli- 
fying and condensing the statutes relating 
to the criminal law, the officers of the 
Crown could not be better employed than 
in devising the means of bringing the laws 
respecting treason into one comprehensive 
statute. 

Mr. O'Connell: However politic such a 
change as my hon, Friend suggests may 
be hereafter, I trust we shall not be turned 
aside from expressing an unanimous opi- 
nion in favour of the proposed law. I hope 
it will not be deemed presumptuous in me, 
who speak with the weight of no station, 
to interfere on an occasion where the House 
is certainly unanimous. But I cannot avoid 
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expressing, in the name of my constitu. 
ents, and in the name of that part of the 
empire from which I come, the universal 
abhorrence and disgust felt there at those 
base offences committed against her Ma- 
jesty’s person, and the thankfulness which 
they will entertain towards her Majesty’s 
Government for a measure calculated to 
mark with the contemptuous execration of 
the whole nation those brutal attempts on 
her Majesty’s life. It is said that flogging 
is a brutal punishment. But what are 
they but brutes who are guilty of this 
offence? If these offences were commit- 
ted against a person in private life, and 
that individual a mother going to the wor- 
ship of her God, when her life was thus 
assailed by the cowardly attack of the 
assassin, our abhorrence of the crime must 
be unbounded; but when such an attack 
was made against the most universally 
popular Sovereign that this country ever 
beheld, one in whose pure character no 
taint can be discovered, and who attracts 
the admiration and affection of all her 
subjects, it is really degrading to our na- 
ture and afflicting to every right-thinking 
mind. I] do not think that the rulers of 
the House should stand in the way of the 
passing of this bill as speedily as possible, 
and 1 am of opinion that no technical 
opportunities of delay — such as a traverse 
in prox.—should be allowed, because the 
trial should follow as soon as possible the 
commission of the offence. I beg pardon 
of the House for having thus intruded. 

Leave given. 

Bill brought in and read a first and a 
a second time. 

On the motion that the bill be commit- 
ted on the next day, 

Several hon. Members: Pass it at once. 

Sir R. Peel thought it better to have it 
committed to-morrow, in order to adopt 
any suggestions which might be made. 
Bill to be committed. 


Poor-Law AMENDMENT.] Sir J. Gra- 
ham moved the Order of the Day for a 
committee of the whole House on the 
Poor-law Amendment Bill. 

Mr. Liddell inquired of the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment if the commissioners had put a 
proper construction on that part of the 
Poor-law authorizing the delegation of 
the whole powers and authority of the 
central board to any one commissioner, 





with the consent of the Secretary of State? 
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and suggested that the powers of the com- 
missioners should be recapitulated and 
confirmed by the new act. 

Sir J. Graham said, it was quite clear 
that the law intended to give to one com- 
missioner, in certain cases and with certain 
reservations, all the power of the commis- 
sioners. There were three commissioners, 
and as one of them was required under 
the Irish Poor-law Act to be occasionally 
absent in Ireland, and one of the two in 
England might be incapacitated, from ill- 
ness or some other cause, from the per- 
formance of his duties, it had been thought 
better to authorize the remaining commis- 
sioner to act in the absence of his col- 
leagues than to entail on the country the 
expense of a fourth commissioner. With 
respect to the other part of the question, 
the right hon. Baronet was understood to 
reply that the powers of the commissioners 
were sufficiently well known to render any 
insertion of them in the new act unneces- 
sary. He begged to move that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair. 

Mr. T. Duncombe wished to ask the 
right hon. Baronet whether he seriously 
contemplated being able to pass this bill 
before the commission expired. Rather 
more than a fortnight since, in conse- 
quence of the state of public business, the 
late period of the Session, and the ap- 
proaching expiring of the commission on 
the 3lst of this month, he had himself 
moved that it would be expedient that 
some other measure should be adopted 
instead of this long bill. He considered 
it, then, totally impossible that the right 
hon. Baronet would be able to pass this 
measure within the time limited for the 
expiration of the commission, The House 
would admit that there was much less 
probability now; for in the week after 
next the commission would cease and 
determine. The right hon, Baronet could 
not expect that the bill would pass within 
that period, and he should like to know 
what would be the state of the country 
supposing it did not pass within that 
time. _ To-morrow there would be a com- 
mittee of supply; Thursday, being a no- 
tice-day, there would be no Poor-law ; 
Friday there would be supply again; 
consequently there would not be much 
more of the Poor-law after that evening, 
and he did not think the House would get 
through many clauses to-night. There 
would tien be only next week for the 
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upwards of sixty clauses; there must be 
one night for the report, and another for 
the third reading, leaving no time at all 
for the consideration of this most import- 
ant subject by the House of Lords. Sup- 
posing the commission was put in abey- 
ance by its expiry, the House must go 
back to the first clause, which would re- 
quire to be altered. The clause stated 
that it was necessary to extend the com- 
mission; but it would be necessary to 
renew and revive the commission, and in 
the meantime the commissioners not being 
popular with the boards of guardians, 
they might depend on it throughout the 
country considerable advantage would be 
taken of their absence. He was in hopes 
they would not be allowed to sit one hour 
in Somerset-house after the commission 
expired. Several of the boards objected 
strongly to the size of these unions, espe- 
cially in the metropolitan districts; he 
might instance St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
which the commissioners had joined to a 
small parish, in order to have it within 
their grasp. The moment the commission 
expired there would be a dissolution of 
that union, and there would be also, he 
expected, general confusion throughout 
the country. He should say, for the sake 
of the law itself, it would be much better 
not to let the commission drop at all, and 
to pass a short bill for its continuance, as 
it would be morally, and he might say 
physically impossible that the present bill 
should pass. He did not know what a 
tyrant majority might be able to effect, 
but he was at least satisfied it ought not 
to pass. They might repeal the Gilbert’s 
Act, but that would be contrary to the 
good faith of Parliament when the new 
law was introduced ; but they would have 
the greatest difficulty in doing so, and he 
very much doubted whether they would 
be able to effect it, Therefore, unless the 
right hon. Baronet’s explanation was satis- 
factory, he should move that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair that day three months. 

Sir J. Graham was sure the threat 
which the hon. Gentleman had just held 
out, that the Speaker should be detained 
in the Chair for so long a period, would 
be the greatest inducement to him to make 
every concession to the hon. Gentlemen 
consistent with his public duty; but he 
was happy to perceive the hon. Gentleman 
was quite aware of the extreme inconve- 
nience and evil to the public which would 
result from the commission lapsing, and 
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that the hon. Gentleman admitted that 
the controlling power of the commission 
was in fact necessary for the due execu- 
tion of the law. He did not think the 
House would accuse him of unnecessary 
delay in bringing this measure under their 
consideration. He had done so from time 
to time whenever the progress of other 
measures, considered of paramount im- 
portance, allowed. Four nights had al- 
ready been occupied in preliminary dis- 
cussions, and some progress had been 
made with the first clause, which was one 
of great importance; yet tne hon. Gen- 
tleman now asked him, when the House 
was about to proceed with the other 
clauses, to give him some assurance that 
he would not persevere in pressing this 
measure on the attention of the House. 
He could not, in the discharge of his duty 
to the public, give any such assurance ; 
he was bound to take the opinion of the 
House, which had hitherto supported the 
bill by a very decisive majority. He could 
not conceive that the hon. Gentleman, 
being aware of the confusion which 
would result from delay, would take any 
extreme course to secure that object ; yet 
he was afraid, from something which fell 
from him, that there was some probability 
of his doing so. It was, at all events, 
his duty to proceed with the measure until 
he was enabled to ascertain the decided 
opinion of the House on the subject. He 
had endeavoured to urge on the House 
his view of the extreme danger which, in 
the present state of the poor of this coun- 
try, would result from the discontinuance 
of the commission ; and in his opinion the 
passing of a short bill only for the pur- 
pose of renewing it would so brand that 
commission with the want of the con- 
fidence of Parliament that their functions 
could no longer be performed with equal 
efficiency. The period of the extension 
of the commission would come under the 
consideration of the House in the early 
clauses. He was disposed to act in ac- 
cordance with the feeling of the House, 
and that he would have an opportunity of 
ascertaining when the question came be- 
fore them. On going into committee the 
first motion would be to fill up the blank 
in the first clause, and this was the point 
on which to raise the discussion, Of 
course, if the judgment of the House was 
against him, he would defer to it. 
Captain Bernal was well aware that 
when a Gentleman felt it to be his duty to 
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oppose any measure of the Government, 
be subjected himself to the imputation of 
being factious. This was the stale device 
of every rampant majority when irritated 
by any check. He should therefore offer 
no apology for any opposition he might 
choose to give the present measure; but 
he would remind hon. Gentlemen who had 
possibly voted on this question against 
their public pledges and private convic- 
tions, that there might be such a thing as 
a factions support. He did not see why 
the House should be called upon, because 
of the short-sightedness of the Legislature, 
and the carelessness of magistrates in en- 
grafting errors on the act of Elizabeth, to 
continue the imperium in imperio which 
the commissioners possessed. He could 
not help connecting the Corn-law with 
the Poor-law. In 1839 the noble Lord the 
Member for London asserted that under 
the uperation of the Poor-law the land in 
Sussex had increased in value by three 
years’ purchase. Why, then, when they 
were taking off the burdens on land, did 
they cling to their darling monopoly of 
corn? He did not know whether this was 
the proper time to make observations on 
the bastardy clauses, but he could not help 
expressing his opinion that they were most 
unwise and inhuman in their tendency, 
There had been a decrease of 40 per cent. 
in the charge of bastards on parishes ; but 
would any person infer from that that the 
number of illegitimate children had di- 
minished? In the course of his reading 
he had met with a valuable work, pub- 
lished by a Frenchman, on the statistics 
of crime in France, and the writer ob- 
served that the department where the 
number of illegitimate births was the 
greatest, there were the fewest infanti- 
cides; and where the number of infanti- 
cides was the greatest, the illegitimate 
births were the fewest. He trusted the 
House would force on the Government 
the necessity of reconsidering the bas- 
tardy clauses. The right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government had been fre- 
quently taunted with having given his 
sanction to the Anti-Poor-law cry at the 
last election ; and when he observed the 
great power which the right hon. Baronet 
exercised over hon. Members opposite, 
who, however much they might decry him 
in their own coteries, yet in that House 
believed in and trembled at him, he could 
not help thinking that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had given a silent sanction ta those 
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who attacked the late Government under 
cover of the Poor-law. What had been 
the course pursued by a near relative of 
the right hon. Baronet at Devonport? He 
declared that if the provisions of the New 
Poor-law were not altered and modified, 
the country would be in a state of revolu- 
tion. What, too, had been the course 
pursued by the present Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies at Weymouth? He ex- 
pressed unmitigated hostility to the New 
Poor-law. Since entering that House, 
however, those Gentlemen who had been 
so loud in their denunciations of the Poor- 
law out of doors, had been rendered mute 
by the potent wand of the great wizard. 
Was it too much, then, to suppose, that if 
the same power which was exerted now 
had been employed twelve months back, 
it would have had equal influence? He 
did not now intend to allude to the con- 
duct of the Paymaster of the Forces, who 
had afforded a remarkable proof of the 
truth of his own quotation—nusquam tuta 
fides! But he wished to refer to the de- 
clarations made by another hon. Gen- 
tleman, and which he seemed to have 
most conveniently forgotten. He found 
that this Gentleman, after abusing on the 
hustings the Whigs for their attachment 
to place, proceeded to make the following 
observations :— 

“He had always expressed himself,’’? he 
said, “on the harsh bearing of the Poor-law 
on the poor. The Ministers having first found 
out that all the institutions of the country were 
abuses, introduced theoretical reforms which 
were dangerous to the country. They dis- 
covered the necessity of altering the Poor-law. 
Now, he conceived that the vesting of absolute 
power in the commissioners had been the cause 
of all the misery which followed that law. 
The most of the hardships had arisen in con- 
sequence of the discretionary power given 
them.” 

This was uttered in 1837, when there 
was great excitement about the Poor-law ; 
and what said the same Gentleman in 
July, 1841, when the excitement had a 
little subsided 2 He stated that— 


“On the subject of the Poor-law, he had not 
in any degree changed his opinion ; he thought 
it most unjust for a central commission to take 
on itself the whole management of the poor ; 
he thought a discretionary power ought to be 
given to local authorities, who were intimately 
connected with the poor, and who were much 
better acquainted with their habits than men 
at a distance possibly could be; he should 
like to see such a law as the old law would be 
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Who was the Gentleman who gave ut- 
terance to these sentiments? He now 
held a place in the office from which this 
Poor-law bill emanated—he was Under- 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. He would now leave the hon. Gen- 
tleman to strike a balance as to the at- 
tachment to place between Whigs and 
Tories. In his vocabulary he had but 
one term to characterise such conduct, and 
the hon, Member for Knaresborough would 
show some impartiality in applying to it 
the same language he had used to describe 
the proceedings of his opponents. 

Mr. Sutton said, that being unexpect- 
edly called upon to address the House, he 
should not, in the few words he felt it 
necessary to say in reply to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member, indulge in any 
warmth of expression, nor give cause, he 
hoped, for the application of any of those 
remarks, which the hon. Member thought 
ought to attach to his conduct. He felt 
called on to say a few words, in reference 
to the speech which the hon. Gentleman 
had quoted as proceeding from him at the 
last election ; and he had no hesitation in 
again repeating the words he used. He 
remembered perfectly well stating in one 
part of the speech, which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not quoted, that no man was 
more fully convinced than himself of the 
great and various abuses which had ren- 
dered a change of the old law necessary. 
He stated that he conceived it to be 
utterly impossible and unjust to frame any 
definite law for the relief of the poor which 
should be applicable in all the different 
parts of the country, and that he was most 
anxious to entertain any modification or 
alteration of the harsh clauses of that law. 
He believed that he had now stated all 
that he did say, and he must be allowed 
to say, that in the first place he felt most 
deeply the abuses of the old law. It, 
therefore, appeared extraordinary that the 
hon. Gentleman should attempt to impute 
to him a declaration that he would vote 
for a return to the old law. [** No, no.”] 
Was he, then, to vote against the present 
bill ? 

Capt. Bernal: What I said the hon. 
Gentleman stated was this, “‘ That he 
should like to see such a law as the old 
law, if duly administered.” 

Mr. Sutton admitted, that he stated, as 
he was now ready to repeat, that the 
abuses of the law arose more from its mal- 
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stated that he was anxious to revise the 
harsher clauses, and that it was impossible 
that there could be one uniform mode of 
relief applicable to all parts of the country. 
What was the course he now pursued? 
He was ready to vote for the continuance 
of the commission, because it was allowed 
by all that a different system could be 
applied to different parts of the country ; 
and he voted for the bill with the object 
of considering it in committee, and intro- 
ducing such modifications as the House 
mightdeem fit. He, therefore, did not think 
he was liable to the charge made against 
him by the hon. Gentleman. 

General Johnson put it to the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, whether he thought at 
that period of the Session there was an 
opportunity for a fair discussion of the 
details of the measure? He did not think 
it at all an unreasonable request to ask 
the Government to introduce a temporary 
measure, and to bring the whole question 
under the consideration of the House at 
an early period next Session. 

Lord J. Russell interfered as little as 
possible in these discussions, thinking 
it best to leave the hon. Gentleman to 
defend the bill; but on the last occasion 
on which he had spoken he stated, that he 
thought the best way would be to go into 
committee, there to consider the four or 
five first clauses, and then that the House 
should determine whether there would be 
time and opportunity to consider the other 
clauses. ‘They embraced various subjects, 
the Gilbert unions, school-districts, &c. ; 
and hon. Gentlemen wished to bring under 
the consideration of the House the bas- 
tardy clauses on which difference of opinion 
prevailed. But with respect to the first 
clause’s continuing, tie House seemed 
pretty well agreed, and even the opporents 
of the bill admitted that the immediate 
expiration of the commission would be 
attended with confusion. He therefore 
thought it desirable to go into committee 
to consider the first clauses, and after that 
an opportunity would arise for deciding 
whether they could go on with the rest of 
the bill. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, the course sug- 
gested by the noble Lord involved some 
difficulty. If they proceeded to the first 
clause, and filled up the blank prolonging 
the commission for five years, then he 
feared it would not be in the power of the 
House to retrace its steps. Be this so or 
not, there appeared to be great incon- 
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venience in pushing the bill forward in its 
present state. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Graham), in his desire to carry 
the enactments of this bill, appeared to be 
actuated by a feeling that the course pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
to continue the commission till next Ses- 
sion, would have the effect of affixing 
a stigma to it,and rendering it less efficient, 
He could not help thinking that there 
need exist no such apprehension. The 
commissioners had had already a very 
decided opinion pronounced in their favour 
by a majority of the House; and he did 
not see that it would be casting any stigma 
on them, if under the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the time, the commission was 
only prolonged for one year instead 
of five. 

Lord J. Russell did not mean that after 
the House should agree to continue the 
commission for five years the House 
should then retrace its steps and continue 
the commission for one year only. He 
always stated, that the commission should 
be continued for five years, 

Sir R. Peel was ready to admit that it 
would be unjust for a rampant majority 
to force the House against all reason to 
consent to any measure, and having made 
that concession he hoped it would be con- 
ceded to him that it would be equally un- 
just ina minority to prevent the sense of 
the House from being duly taken. There 
would be an end to all deliberative assem- 
blies, if the sense of the majority was to 
be overborne. Why not take the sense 
of the House on the question whether the 
commission should continue five years or 
not, and discuss that question irrespective 
of the other clauses? He intended to 
propose votes of supply to-morrow and 
on Friday, so that it would be Tuesday 
next before this bill could be again con- 
sidered; but all the Government asked 
was, that the House should proceed in the 
usual way, and deliberate upon the details 
of the bill. If there were objections to 
particular clauses, they might be urged, 
and due weight given them ; but let the 
House determine whether the commission 
should last five years or not. He dis- 
claimed taking any course on the strength 
of a majority against reason ; but if they 
were to act on the principle that the mi- 
nority may by obstructions defeat the 
sense of the majority, they would be 
establishing an argument in favour of 
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assemblies. If the bill were committed, 
and parties should be dissatisfied because 
certain changes were not made in it, they 
had the power of taking the sense of the 
House against it on the report and on 
the third reading. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe was not liable to the 
charge of proposing a vexatious oppo- 
sition. He said it was totally impossible, 
on account of the want of time, properly 
to consider the measure, and the right 
hon. Baronet had confirmed what he said, 
for he admitted that they could not cou- 
sider the bill again until next Tuesday. 
Objections were entertained to various 
clauses, particularly to that relating 
to the commission and Gilbert unions, 
and he still maintained that there was 
not sufficient time for a fair and straight- 
forward consideration of the bill. He did 
not say that great inconvenience would 
arise if the commission ceased. What 
he stated was, that if they intended to 
renew the commission there would be great 
inconvenience in allowing it to cease ; and 
that in that case they would find great 
difficulty in reviving it. 

Mr. R. Yorke said, that the present 
bill was unpopular, and by a large portion 
of persons was thought unjust and un- 
christian. Parliament had met at the 
beginning of February, and they had been 
speaking on every other subject except 
the poor, It was now the 12th of July, 
and it would be about the 20th before 
they could again proceed to the discussion 
of this bill, At that time a large number 
of Members would be leaving town, and 
he learned from information which he had 
received from various parts of the country, 
some of which was in his hat at that mo- 
ment, that the Government intended to 
job this bill through the House when the 
state of the House would render it impos- 
sible for the measure to receive a just and 
proper discussion. 

Mr Lawson was understood to inquire, 
whether the Government intended to press 
the sixth clause ? 

Sir J. Graham said, he hoped the 
House would see the inconvenience of 
calling on the Government to state what 
course they should pursue with respect to 
particular clauses. He should be most 


happy to obtain the support of the hon. 
Gentleman for the first five clauses, but 
must abstain from making him pledge as 
to the sixth. He concurred with the noble 
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that the opinion of the House should be 
taken on the first five clauses; and the 
opinion of the House might be again 
asked op the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, whether the com- 
mission should last for one year only. 
The motion for filling up the blank in the 
first clause would raise the whole question ; 
and if there should be a decided majority 
in favour of continuing the commission for 
five years, he hoped that those who were 
opposed to the prolongation of the term 
of the commission would then give way. 

Mr. Hindley thought it unseemly and 
unbecoming, on the 12th of July, to at- 
tempt to go into committee on this bill, 
against which a great portion of the sup- 
porters of the Government were pledged. 
What was the real intention of Govern- 
ment? The right hon. Baronet opposite 
had not the least idea of carrying the bill. 
All that he wanted was to get the first five 
clauses agreed to, and then he would just 
pass that short bill, and the House would 
hear nothing more about it. Was it not 
better to take the sense of the House on 
the motion that the commission should 
only last one year? He hoped the hon. 
Member for Cambridge’s explanation 
would be better received at Cambridge 
than it had been in that House. If the 
hon. Member voted for the continuance 
of the commission, he would certainly 
act inconsistently with his former de- 
clarations. 

Captain Pechell recommended the right 
hon. Baronet, the Home Secretary, to 
imitate the conciliatory manner of Lord 
Althorp, who introduced the Poor-law, 
and who by his manner greatly disarmed 
opposition. In consequence of the right 
hon. Baronet having read a letter from 
one poor man in Chester in favour of the 
commission and the dissolution of he 
Gilbert Unions, he should be obliged to 
read to the House letters of a contrary 
tendency from almost every board of 
guardians acting under local acts. He 
advised the right hon. Baronet to take 
the continuance of the commission for one 
year, and leave the Gilbert Unions alone. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that all the Go- 
vernment should desire was such a pres- 
sure from the House as would justify them 
in not persevering with the bill. Nobody 
could blame them for not bringing it 
forward before, because other measures 
had been under the consideration of the 
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House. It struck him to be utterly im- 
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possible at that late period of the Session 
to discuss all the clauses of the bill, re- 
lating to ail the ramified interests of 
society. The school districts were a new 
topic to a considerable extent. They 
ought to educate the poor, certainly, but 


on a system equally just to all, and they | 


ought to consider that system, as well as 


the arrangements of school districts. He | 
therefore wished the House would express , 


such an opinion that Ministers would be 
justified in passing a temporary act conti- 
nuing the commission until the next Par- 
liament. Then the subject could be con- 
sidered at an early period. 

Viscount Sandon said, his opinion ac- 
corded with that just expressed by the 
hon. and learned Member. He had al- 
ready expressed his opinion, that the new 
system should he allowed a little further 
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there would be in carrying forward this 
measure. After the present day, it would 
probably be next Tuesday before the bill 
could again come under consideration, 
He therefore could only give the assurance 
on general grounds that it would be his 
endeavour to make progress with it that 
evening and on Tuesday next, and it was 
‘not the intention of the Government to 
press forward a measure of such import- 
ance at a more advanced period of the 
Session, when the attendance of Members 
was thin.. The second assurance he had 
i to give the House was this:—If it should 
be the pleasure of the House to renew the 
‘commission and to extend the term of its 
' existence, and that then, from the progress 
,of the Session and a thin attendance of 
| Members, it should be impossible for him, 
‘consistently with the assurance he had 


experiment under the present Adminis- | just given, to press forward the entire 
tration, before they attempted to re-adjust | measure, then he gave a most distinct as- 
it for a considerable period. He observed, surance on the part of the Government, 
that as the law continued to be carried into , that they would feel it their duty at the 
Operation modifications of an improved | earliest period next Session to bring for- 
character took place, and there seemed now | ward a measure in detail, containing all 
to be a more just appreciation of the im- | the amendments embodied in the present 
possibility of passing one iron roller over the | measure, and others which the experience 


whole of the country. He would therefore 
allow this improvement to go on before they 
attempted to settle the law, and they would 
then be able to bring the question to a 
more satisfactory conclusion. As it was im- 
portant that every clause in the bill should 
be considered, he would prefer to see the 
Government at the present moment in- 
troduce a short bill for continuing the 
commission, he would not say for one 
year, but for two years, if necessary. In 
the present circumstances of the country 
it was desirable not to continue the agita- 
tion which arose out of this measure. He 
believed it was the exclusion of out-door 
relief which agitated some of the most po- 
pulous districts of the country, and quiet 
would be restored by a declaration from 


the Government that the workhouse test | 


was not applicable to districts of that de- 
scription. 


Sir J. Graham said, he had declined to | 


give a pledge to the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough which he conceived in- 
consistent with his duty; but there were 
two assurances he was now anxious to 
make to the House. The first was, that 


nothing could be further from the inten- 
tions of Ministers than to pass the present 
bill when the attendance of Members be- 
came thin, He was aware of the difficulty 


of the winter might suggest. He certainly 
, could not, consistently with his duty, make 
| the concession of shortening the term for 
which it was proposed to renew the com- 
mission. He had on former occasions 
stated as strongly as possible his opinion, 
that a renewal of the commission for a 
shorter term, for a period anything like a 
year, would tend to depreciate its authority, 
The state of the country was such as they 
all deplored, and the commissioners were 
about toenter on their duties under peculiar 
circumstances. He therefore thought that 
they must be armed with full authority. 
Their authority would, however, be im- 
perfect if Parliament, after an experience 
of nine years, admitting that the central 
control of the commission was necessary, 
should yet declare, in reference to the per- 
sons who composed it, or to the mode in 
which they exercised their authority, that 
they were unwilling to invest those persons 
| with authority for so short a period as 
‘five years. This important point would 
_ be most advantageously discussed in com- 
| mittee, on the very first motion to intro- 
| duce words to fill up the blank; and the 
decision of the committee would be taken 
on it. 
| House in committee on the bill. 


Sir J. Graham proposed to fill up the 
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blank in the first clause, continuing the 
commission, with the words “ thirty-first 
day of July, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven.” 

Mr. S. Crawford rose to propose an 
amendment, and in doing so he trusted he 
should not be charged with offering 
factious opposition to the bill. It had 
been said that the opponents of the law 
did not sufficiently understand its pro- 
visions. He would endeavour to point 
out some of its arbitrary enactments :— 


“Sec. 1. Commissioners may summon in- 
dividuals before them, examine them on 
oath, and enforce the production of all books 
or contracts whatsoever relating to the relief 
of the poor (sec. 2), and may delegate these 
powers to assistant-commissioners. 

“Sec. 15. They may make all such rules 
and regulations as they may think fit for the 
management of the poor, for the government 
of workhouses, and the education of the 
children therein ; for the superintending and 
regulating the houses where such children are 
kept, and for apprenticing the children of poor 
persons ; also as to the examining, auditing, 
and allowing of accounts, and making of con- 
tracts in all matters relating to the relief of the 
poor, and at their discretion may alter, sus- 
pend, or rescind any such regulations. 

“Sec. 21. All powers and authorities given 
by all former acts of Parliament, either general 
or local, with respect to the building of poor- 
houses, purchasing land, fitting up ofthe houses, 
and managing the poor therein, vested in the 
commissioners according to their rules, orders, 
and regulations, 

“Sec. 25. Commissioners empowered to 
raise and charge on any parish any sum under 
501. for enlarging the workhouse without con- 
sent of guardians. 

‘Sec. 26. They may declare as many pa- 
rishes as they may think fit to be united in 
any union. 

“Sec. 32. Also have power to dissolve, add 
to, or take from, any union; but for this pur- 
pose they must have the consent of two-thirds 
of the guardians. 

“Sec. 38. Commissioners shall determine 
the number and prescribe the duties of the 
guardians to be elected in each union; and 
also fix the qualification, so that it do not 
exceed an annual rental of 40/.; and de- 
termine the number which shall be elected for 
each parish.” 


The only check upon the commissioners 
in the distribution of the guardians to the 
different parishes imposed by the above 
clause is that each parish shall have at 
least one guardian. This being complied 
with, the commissioners may distribute 
the rest as they please. 


“Sec, 42, Commissioners empowered to 
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make rules and orders with respect to unions 
under the Gilbert Act, or any other general or 
local act, all these rules and orders, so made, 
being as valid and binding as if they were em- 
bodied in the act itself. 

“« Sec. 46. Commissioners may direct guare 
dians or overseers to appoint paid officers for 
different purposes. They are given the com« 
plete control over these officers, and regulate 
the amount of their salaries. 

“ Sec. 48, Commissioners may, without any 
suggestion of complaint from guardians, re- 
move any master of workhouse or overseer, or 
other paid officer, and declare such person in- 
competent to fill any paid office connected 
with the relief of the poor within the union. 

“ Sec. 49. All contracts entered into not in 
conformity with the rules of the commissioners 
void at their pleasure. 

“ Sec. 52. Commissioners empowered to 
make such rules as they may think fit for the 
relief to be given to able-bodied persons, or 
their families, out of the workhouse. They 
may direct to what extent and for what period 
it is to be given; whether by payments in 
money or food or clothing ; to what persons or 
class of persons, at what times and places, on 
what conditions, and in what manner such re- 
lief shall be afforded. 

“ Sec. #9. All payments made by any over- 
seer or guardian, at variance with any rule, 
order, or regulation of the commissioners de- 
clared to be illegal, any law, custom, or usage 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

** Sec. 98. Any person wilfully neglecting 
or disobeying any of the rules, orders, or re- 
gulations of the commissioners, or being guilty 
of any contempt of the commissioners sitting 
as a board, such person, upon conviction 
before two justices, shall forfeit any sum not 
exceeding 5/. for the first offence, not ex- 
ceeding 20/. nor less than 5/. for the se 
cond, and the third offence becomes a mis- 
demeanour, punishable with fine and imprison- 
ment. 


Amendment. 


Out of these arbitrary principles had 
arisen the harsh enforcement of the work- 
house test. The main mischief of the law 
was, that it confounded the profligate with 
the poor. Very different was the policy 
of the old law. Let the House refer to 
the following authorities :— 


Infirm Poor.—New Poor-law.—Sec. 27 pro- 
vides that magistrates may order relief to 
any “adult person who shall, from old age 
and infirmity of body, be wholly unable to 
work without requiring such person to reside 
in any workhouse, provided that one of such 
justices shall certify in such order, of his own 
knowledge, that such person is wholly unable 
to work.” Gilbert and Select Vestry Acts.— 
An appeal is permitted on the part of the poor 
man, 1st by sect. 35, to local magistrates ; 2nd, 
by sect. 46, to magistrates in quarter-sessions. 
—Select Vestry Act, Section 2.—Appeal to two 
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justices. Gilbert’s Act—Schedule, Rule 3 — 
“That the’governor shall place in the best apart- 
ments such poor persons who, having been cre- 
ditable housekeepers, are reduced by misfor- 
tune, in preference to those who are become 
poor by vice and idleness.” Select Vestry Act, 
59 George 3rd., c. 12, sec. 1.—‘‘ And every 
such select vestry is hereby empowered and re- 
quired to examine into the state and condition 
of the poor of the parish, and to inquire into 
and determine upon the proper objects of re- 
lief, and nature and amount of the relief to be 
given; and in such case shall take into con- 
sideration the character and conduct of the 
poor person to be relieved; and shall be at 
liberty to distinguish in the relief to be granted 
between the deserving and the idle, extrava- 
gant and profligate poor.” 


Elizabeth 43, clause 1, provides, that 
competent sums shall be raised for ana 
towards the necessary relief of the lame, 
impotent, old, blind, and such other 
among them being poor and not able to 
work, And clause 5 gives a power to 
build on waste or common lands conve- 
nient houses or dwellings for the said im- 
potent poor. 

Commissioners’ Report, 1840, page 29.— 
“ With regard to the aged and infirm, how- 
ever, there is a strong disposition on the part 
of a portion of the public so to modify the 
arrangements of these establishments as to 
place them on the footing of almshouses. The 
consequences which would flow from this 
change are only to be pointed out to show its 
inexpediency and danger. If the condition of 
the inmates of a workhouse were to be so re- 
gulated as to invite the aged and infirm to take 
refuge in it, it would immediately be useless as 
a test between indigence and indolence, or 
fraud. . . . . . Rules are to be estab- 
lished of such a nature that these establish- 
lishments may not be almshouses, but work- 
houses in the proper meaning of the term.” 


The severity of the dietary also pro- 
ceeded from the same arbitrary source, 
its effect being clearly to exclude the un- 
fortunate poor fiom the only relief the law 
allowed. ‘The severe rules of the commis- 
sioners had not been at all relaxed until 
their existence seemed at stake. He had 
the highest authority for his denunciation 
of the arbitrary spirit of the law, and as 
to its contrariety to the humane spirit of 
the old law, in the following extracts from 
Blackstone :— 

“One of the greatest advantages of our 
English law is, that not only the crimes theme 
selves which it punishes, but also the penalties 
which it inflicts, are ascertained and notorious ; 
nothing is left to arbitrary discretion. ‘The 
King, by his judges, dispenses what the law 
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has previously ordained, but is not hismelf the 
legislator. . . . . The law not only re. 
gards life 2nd member, and protects every 
man in the enjoyment of them, but also fur- 
nishes him with everything necessary for their 
support; for there is no man so indigent or 
wretched but he may demand a supply suffi- 
cient for all the necessaries of life from the 
more opulent part of the community, by means 
of the several statutes enacted for the relief of 
the poor.” 

“The objects of 43rd of Elizabeth were 
two :—first, to relieve the impotent poor, and 
them only ; secondly, to find employment for 
such as are able to work ; and this principally 
at their own houses—at their separate homes, 
instead of accumulating all the poor in one com- 
mon workhouse, a practice which puts the sober 
and diligent upon a level (in point of their earn- 
ings) with those who are not so, depresses the 
laudable emulation of domestic industry and 
neatness, and destroys all family connection, 
the only felicity of the indigent.” 


The commissioners were compelled, so 
harsh and impracticable were their own 
rules, to become exceedingly inconsistent, 
as was evinced by this passage, in their 
6th annual report, page 39 :— 


**Tt must be obvious to any one conversant 
with the mode of living of the Irish people, 
that to establish a dietary in the workhouses 
inferior to the ordinary diet of the poorer 
classes would be difficult, if not in many cases 
impossible ; and hence it has been contended, 
that the workhouse system of relief was im- 
practicable inIreland. . . On the con- 
trary, we are satisfied that the diet, clothing, 
bedding, and other merely physical comforts, 
may in the workhouse be better than in the 
neighbouring cottages, and vet that none but 
the really destitute poor will seek for admis- 
sion, provided that order and discipline be 
scrictly maintained there. It is in truth the 
regularity, order, strict enforcement of clean- 
liness, constant occupation, preservation of 
decency and decorum, and exclusion of all 
irregular habits, and empty excitements of 
life, on which reliance must be mainly placed 
for deterring individuals not actually and una- 
voidably destitute from seeking refuge within 
the workhouse.” 


He firmly believed, that the effect of 
the Poor-law had been greatly to increase 
the distress unfortunately existing ; for, 
whatever might be said as to the injury 
arising from paying wages out of the rates, 
it was undeniable, that in seasons of un- 
foreseen distress, great relief was, under 
the old law, afforded occasionally to the 
poor. The House had decided, indeed, 
that the principle of the act should be 
maintained, but he trusted the commission 
would not be maintained for more than a 
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year at present. This would be considered 
an evidence of kind feeling on the part of 
Government towards the poor. More- 
over, let it be remembered, that in analo- 
gous cases, extraordinary and unconstitu- 
tional powers were never granted for more 
than a year, as in the case of the Mutiny 
Act, which had to be annually renewed. 
Whether as regarded the rights of the 
rate-payers—of the able-bodied poor—or 
of the aged and infirm—the bill was un- 
justifiable, unconstitutional, and severe. 
He appealed to those who professed a 
regard for liberal principles, but few of 
whom were now present, and to those 
who had promised a regard for constitu- 
tional rights, to set their faces against the 
virtual perpetuation of a system violating 
all liberty and ali constitutional princi- 
ples. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving— 

“ That the blank be filled up with the words 
‘ 31st of July, 1843,” in order to continue the 
commission for one year only.” 


Mr. Ferrand could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman, at the head of the Home 
Department, that he would receive an 
unflinching opposition, In the north of 
England, there was hardly a union in 
which the law had not given great dissat- 
isfaction, particularly in Keighley, Brad- 
ford, Halifax, Dewsbury, and Hudders- 
field Unions ; men of all parties joined in 
denouncing its operation as most unjust 
and oppressive to the distressed poor, It 
was monstrous to enforce rigidly a work- 
house test among a population of whom 
nearly 4,000 were in a state of pauperism. 
It was said by Mr. Mott, in the report 
made by that gentleman, and so often 
referred to in the course of the discussions 
which took place upon the subject of the 
Poor-laws, that relief had been afforded 
in the Keighley Union in aid of wages. 
Now, he was prepared to say that there 
was no foundation for any such statement. 
The relief which the board of guardians 
afforded was not more than had been 
found absolutely necessary for the bare 
support of life; and he could distinctly 
affirm that nothing had been given in aid 
of wages. ‘The next assertion of Mr. 
Mott, which he was prepared to deny was 
this, that the rents of persons in distress 
had been paid to an alarming extent by 
the board of guardians in that union ; but 
he met that statement with the authority 
of Sir John Walsham, who, in the plainest 
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possible terms, denied the whole of that 
statement in the evidence which he gave 
on the subject. In the report of Mr. 
Mott, a statement was made to this effect, 
that the paupers insolently put forward 
their claim to relief, as a matter of right ; 
but he was prepared to show that this 
assertion rested upon as unstable a found- 
ation as any other which Mr. Mott had 
made. Some of the paupers, no doubt, 
might have urged their claims in strong 
language, but, most assuredly, without the 
slightest degree of insolence. As to the 
question of rents having been paid by the 
board of guardians, he should merely 
state, that once a certificate was sent into 
the board, stating that an inhabitant of 
the union, would, on the 13th of May, 
owe to his landlord a sum of 32. 3s. for 
rent. Such an intimation was treated 
with total disregard, and even with ridi- 
cule; and it formed the only instance in 
which any application whatever had been 
made on the subject of rent. But, not 
content with such representations as those, 
Mr. Mott, in his report, alleged that no 
efforts on the part of the guardians were 
made to procure work for the paupers, 
So far from there being the least founda- 
tion for such a statement, he was enabled 
to inform the House, that the poor of that 
union had been, with hardly any intermis- 
sion, occupied in raising or breaking 
stones. Theu Mr. Mott said, that the 
education of the children had been neg- 
lected. What was the fact? Neither 
Mr. Power nor Mr. Mott ever set foot 
within the workhouse! And here was 
another fact, which neither of those gen- 
tlemen could disprove, namely, that means 
of education were supplied for the chil- 
dren of the poor in the town of Bingley 
according to their ages and capacities. 
Another charge brought against the guar- 
dians was, that they encouraged legal 
disputes. That wasan allegation which he 
utterly and totally denied. It was said by 
Mr. Mott, that the bill of the attorney 
employed by the union would, for the 
past year, amount to 500/. The House 
would be surprised to hear that it really 
amounted to only 2302. Complaints had 
been made of the local situation of the 
workhouse, as if it were in the middle of 
the town of Bingley, whereas it was ina 
very healthful and open spot quite outside 
of the town, and asa proof that the situa- 
tion was highly favourable to health, he 
could inform the House that they had not 
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had one case of fever since the formation 
of the union. In the workhouse of the 
Keighley Union the poor were happy and 
contented. It was true that the master 
of the worl:house did sometimes allow the 
poor old men to walk more than a hun- 
dred yards out of the House, and even go 
down to the river side to enjoy a little 
fresh air. He allowed smoking tobacco 
in some cases, at the particular request of 
the medical officer; but there could not 
be a shadow of doubt that there was an 
entire separation of the sexes, both at meal 
times and during the hours of rest. Then 
as to what had been said about the dead 
having been companioned by the living, 
he should tell the House what had oc- 
curred. An old man died at the age of 
82; he was laid out in the usual place. 
Almost immediately afterwards another 
old man, aged 72, died. The men who 
had been in the room with the latter were 
asked whether they would have the corps 
removed and Jaid with the other, or whe- 
ther they would allow it to remain where 
it was. They replied, that they had been 


friends of the deceased, and that they 
preferred that his corpse should remain 
with them. That was the only instance of 
anything of the sort which had occurred, 


and there was not the least ground for 
saying that a corpse had ever been placed 
in the same bed with a living being. The 
House seeing, then, the character of Mr. 
Mott’s report, he thought he might ven- 
ture to express a hope that the next time 
that the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government brought forward charges 
against any one, he would take the trouble 
of providing himself with a better founda- 
tion for his charges. Once more he must 
say that the statements of Mr. Mott were 
without the least foundation. The motion 
of the hon. Member for Rochdale had his 
entire approbation, and he should with 
great pleasure give it his support. 

Mr Aglionby also supported the motion 
and denied that the limitation of the com- 
mission to one year would have the effect 
of leading people to think that the com- 
missioners had lost the public confidence. 
The powers of the commissioners ought to 
be fully stated. It was morally certain, 
after the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that the bill in all its details could 
not be carried this Session; therefore as 
far as the details were concerned, the bill 
was at anend for the present. But he 
had hoped that the House would have 
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been enabled this Session to effect con- 
siderable alterations in its details, and if 
that had been the case he should have felt 
less repugnance to the continuance of the 
powers of the commissioners. Therefore, 
as there was no prospect of considering 
the bearing of the measure upon the con- 
dition and improvement of the poor, and 
taking into consideration the alarming 
state of starvation which large masses of 
the population were in, he thought it 
would be unwise to bestow large and un- 
known powers upon the commissioners for 
five years. He was not one of those who 
had joined in the outcry against the Poor- 
law Act, he thought that many of its pro- 
visions were good for the poor themselves. 
But at the time it was passed he objected 
to some of its details, and he had hoped 
that now there would have been an op- 
portunity to alter those parts of it. His 
expectations for this Session, however, 
were at an end. He believed that the con- 
fidence of the country would be withdrawn 
if the continuance of the measure for five 
years were passed, and that considerable 
dissatisfaction would be engendered among 
those who were serving as guardians of 
the poor ; and, therefore, it would be quite 
as well for the Government to fix the 
period at one year, and to take an as- 
surance from the right hon. Baronet that 
at the first opportunity next Session a bill 
should be introduced with a full explana- 
tion of its details, and of all the powers 
that were to be vested in the commis- 
sioners. He should, therefore, vote for 
the continuance of the commission for one 
year. 

Mr. Hardy said, he had formerly op- 
posed the measure, and his opposition had 
not been diminished by the evils which 
had followed it, particularly in the north 
of England. It fact, it had grown to be 
one of the most unpopular measures there 
that had ever been passed. In the north 
of England before the bill passed, the poor 
were satisfied with the relief they received 
as well as with those who administered it, 
and if there was any dispute, there were 
justices on the spot by whom their disputes 
were amicably settled, so that all parties 
were satisfied. He preferred that the poor 
should be placed under guardians residing 
in their locality, rather than that of the 
Poor-law Commissioners. He should sup- 
port the amendment of the hon. Member 
for Rochdale. 

Sir C, Napier read some passages from 
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the report of Mr. Mott, of the state of the 
Keighley Union, and contended that its 
veracity had been unshaken, and that its 
contents were worthy of the most serious 
consideration. He regretted that the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough made asser- 
tions without proof, and then walked out 
of the House, with the intention he sup- 
posed of coming back to call all on his side 
a parcel of humbugs. If the term ought 
to be applied to any ore most assuredly 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough was a 
humbug. [‘Order.”] Well, he was in 
order. He thought the continuance of 
the Poor-law Commission for five years 
quite unnecessary; but if their powers 
were restricted or subject to control he 
might perhaps agree to that period. It was 
quite clear that there had been a great neg- 
lect of duty with regard to the Keighley 
Union, or those evils of which complaint 
had been made could never have arisen. 
Therefore, as the Poor-law Commissioners 
and the assistant-commissioners had not 
done their duty in that and in other 
unions, he would suggest that the several 
unions shall be placed under one year’s 
surveillance, and at the end of that 
period there would be an opportunity 
of judging whether or not the duties of 
the official persons were better per- 
formed. 

Mr. Liddell hoped to hear no more 
about the Keighley and Bingley unions, 
until the committee with which the gallant 
Commodore was connected had made its 
report. It was his intention to give his 
support to the motion of the hon. Member 
for Rochdale. It was impossible that all 
the clauses of the bill, in their present 
shape, could pass in this Session, and 
therefore it would be much better to post- 
pone the bill for one year, in order to 
enable the Government to reintroduce it 
in a more perfect and acceptable form. 
He did not deny that a central body was 
necessary, but as long as he perceived a 
disposition on the part of the commission- 
ers to carry out the provisions of the bill 
in conformity with their own square and 
tule, in direct opposition to the views of 
others, he must protest against their con- 
tinuance in power. If the commissioners 
acceded to the wishes of the ratepayers 
more often than they were disposed to do, 
many of the objections which he enter- 
tained to them would be removed. There 
was no comparison between the present 
Poor-law and that which had been in ex- 
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istence prior to its enactment. Under the 
present system the paupers were forced 
into the union workhouse as the only 
alternative against starvation. Great 
abuses were said to have existed in the 
workhouses under the old law, but this 
fact should never be lost sight of—that 
the poor who applied for relief were refused 
that relief unless they went into the union 
workhouse; they were thus forced in, 
which was not the case under the former 
system of Poor-law relief. That was an 
important point to keep in view in discuss- 
ing the provisions of the Poor-law bill. 
Mr. Hawes had, on previous occasions, 
when the Poor-law bill was under the 
consideration of Parliament, invariably 
extended toward it his support, on the 
ground that it was a measure which the 
circumstances of the country and the con- 
dition of the people rendered imperatively 
necessary. He saw nothing in the past 
working of the bill which had inclined him 
to change his opinions respecting its bene- 
ficial operation. The hon. Member who 
last addressed the House had said that 
under the present law the poor were 
“forced into the union workhouse.” He 
did not think that the hon. Member was 
justified in using such an expression; it 
was not a very accurate mode of stating 
the case. He had heard from those who 
opposed the Poor-law bill much of the 
cruelties and hardships to which the in- 
mates of the union workhouses were sub- 
jected under the present law. It was 
easy for hon. Members to declaim on this 
subject, and point out individual cases 
of hardship and apparent cruelty; but he 
should like to know what those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who so loudly denounced this law 
and the measure brought forward by the 
Government would like to substitute in its 
stead? He never heard any clear and 
well-defined plan brought forward in lieu 
of the law now in operation. When hon. 
Members who were violent in their oppo- 
sition to the present law came to close 
quarters with those who supported it, it 
was found that their views were more in 
accordance with the Poor-law bill than 
would at first be supposed. The hon. 
Member for Durham had stated that if 
the feelings of the people were consulted 
with reference to carrying out the princi- 
ple of the bill, he would not so much 
object to support it. He would ask the 
hon. Member to point out to him any one 
single document to prove that the Poors 
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law bill had been carried into effect in 
opposition to the feelings of the people. 
Hon. Members had talked of the abuses of 
the present law. What system of laws, 
however good they might be, abstract- 
edly considered, were not liable to such 
a charge? Considering the extensive 
change which the Poor-iaw bill made,— 
considering the number of interests which 
it affected, and the mass of persons who 
were implicated in its operation, he was 
astonished that the abuses and defects of 
the law were not greater. He thought 
that the advantages of a central board of 
commissioners were great. To the poor 
themselves such an authority was likely to 
be productive of considerable benefit. It 
identified the interests of the poor with 
the board of commissioners and the Go- 
vernment of the country. The central 
body was also connected with the Govern- 
ment, and on that account all questions 
involving the state of those who were 
subjected to the operation of the Poor-law 
were brought immediately under the ob- 
servation of the Government and the 
House. He would defy any hon. Member 
to point out any country in Europe where 
the wants, feelings, and interests of the 


poor were more consulted by public men 
than in this country under the pre- 


sent system of Poor-laws. A reference 
had been made to Scotland; but what 
was the condition of the poor of that 
country, where no Poor-laws like those 
existing in England were in operation? 
In many parts of Scotland a frightful 
state of destitution prevailed. Let hon. 
Members compare the state of the poor of 
this country with the poor of Scotland, 
and they would be obliged to admit that 
the Poor-law bill approached closely on 
the confines of perfection. This law had 
been designated as not only novel in its 
character, but as unconstitutional in its 
principle. He should like to know from 
those who used this language, what idea 
they really meant to convey. The law 
itself was not unconstitutional. Was it 
not an act of Parliament passed after due 
and deliberate consideration? The law 
gave certain powers to persons who were 
responsible to Parliament; they acted by 
the authority of the Legislature, and not 
on their own individual responsibility. 
He now came to the proposition of Go. 
vernment. He regretted that any cir- 
cumstances should render it necessary to 


postpone the passing of the bill this 
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Session. Was the bill to be abandoned 
after the House consented to a continu- 
ance of the board of commissioners for a 
period of five years? He could quite 
understand that it was impossible to pass 
a bill like that through the House at that 
period of the Session; but if the House 
consented to allow the commission to con. 
tinue for five years, he did not see on wha 
ground hon. Members could offer any op- 
position to the remaining clauses of the 
bill, having passed the most important 
portion of it. He must again express his 
regret at the idea of the bill not being 
carried. He could not see any alteration, 
either in the Administrative part or spirit 
of the bill, when compared with the law 
now in operation. No material alteration 
was proposed ; he did not, however, mean 
the House to infer that he should object 
to any modifications were such proposed. 
Much had been said of the dietary. It 
had been urged in opposition to the pre- 
sent mode of administering relief that no 
regular or uniform system had been pur- 
sued with reference to the diet of those in 
the union workhouses. But let those who 
were disposed to take this view of the case 
compare the physical condition of those in, 
with those out, of the workhouse. He did 
not hesitate to assert that the paupers in 
the workhouse were infinitely better fed, 
better clothed, and better taken care of 
in every respect than those who lived 
without the walls of such establishments. 
That fact could not be denied. Compare 
the condition of the poor now with 
what it was twenty years back, and 
hon. Members must arrive at the same 
conclusion. The improvements which 
had been introduced could not have 
been effected without having a central 
power. Such an authority was necessary ; 
without it he could not conceive how the 
state could interfere in the matter. The 
hon. Member concluded by stating, that 
he was resolved to continue his adherence 
to the main principles of the bill; and if 
the right hon, Baronet was determined 
to pass his measure, he might rely upon 
his most cordial support. 

Mr. Borthwick said, in denouncing the 
present bill as one cruel in its character, 
he did not wish to impute such feelings to 
hon. Members who supported it. He 
thought that it was of the utmost import- 
ance, at the present crisis, to extend to 
the poor the greatest protection. ‘The 
security of the country depended upon our 
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encouraging a healthy tone in the minds 
of the poorer classes of the commuuity. 
He had no hesitation, keeping the princi- 
le in view, in fully considering the merits 
of the bill. He, like the hon. Member for 
Lambeth, bad enjoyed opportunities of 
assisting in administering the Poor-law, 
both under the old and the new system, and 
he could inform the House, that in the 
district with which he was connected by 
representation, the rates had been doubled 
since the introduction of the new Poor- 
law; therefore, he could not say that the 
system was an economical one, and the 
more especially as, although the rates had 
been doubled, there had been a considera- 
ble decrease in the contentment of the 
poor. He considered it a very short- 
sighted legislation, that any Member 
should select any one particular district, 
and say that in that district, the law which 
was intended for the whole country, bad 
worked well, Such a law applicable as it 
was to every class of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects and to every spot in England, ought 
to receive the most careful consideration 
on general principles, and not in con- 
nexion with any particular locality. The 


question before the House was whether 


the commission should be continued for 
one or for five years. He had not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that his vote 
would be given in favour of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale, and he would give 
it with less hesitation, as the question was 
evidently considered without reference to 
party purposes; for many hon. Members 
on the opposite side of the House would 
oppose the motion and support the Go- 
vernment proposition, while, on the other 
haud, many of the supporters of the Go- 
vernment on this occasion would join him 
in voting for the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale. One inducement for 
him to vote for the motion certainly was 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
Lambeth, who said if the House only 
granted the continuance of the commission 
for five years, then hon. Members might 
propose what amendments they thought 
proper. Surely that was a monstrous pro- 
position ; the House was called upon to 
fix the term of the commission definitely 
before they considered the powers that 
were to be granted to them; but that was 
not the only inconsistency into which the 
hon. Member for Lambeth had fallen, for 
in a later part of his speech, he said that 
after the Government had obtained the 
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first few clauses of the bill, they would 
abandon the remainder for the present, 
and introduce another measure early in 
next Session. That appeared to him to be 
trifling with the House. The powers pro- 
posed to be continued to the commission- 
ers were not only large, but wholly un- 
constitutional. The hon. Member for 
Lambeth said that no body or tribunal 
could be more amenable to public opinion 
than the Poor-law commission, and the 
way he made it out was this: —The com- 
missioners were responsible to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the Government, he 
said, were responsible to that House, and 
that House, by its constitution, was re- 
sponsible to public opinion. Now, that 
sort of reasoning still left the powers of 
Queen, Lords, and Commons in the hands 
of those commissioners, who were made 
responsible to public opinion in such a 
roundabout manner. Nothing could be 
more inconclusive than such an argument. 
and he, for one, would not vote for the 
continuance of the commission for one 
single hour, if it was at all practicable to 
carry on the new system without their su- 
perintendence. Ashe did not think so, 
he was disposed to vote for the shortest 
period to which their power could be 
limited. He could not justify, and there- 
fore he wou!d not use any violent language 
against any law, for the purpose of raising 
excitement against it; he never had done 
so, nor was ie called upon to doit. He 
never had been required to give any 
pledge upon that or any other subject, 
nor had his constituents interfered with 
him upon it. Undoubtedly they had not 
concealed from him that the poor-rates 
had been doubled upon them, that the 
law caused much individual suffering, and 
that the poor were not so contented as 
before. All these things they had laid 
before him, but, like a patriotic body as 
they were, they said they did not wish 
to interfere with his vote—these were 
the results of the operation of the law in 
their locality; but if he found that it 
worked for the benefit of the country gene- 
rally he was at perfect liberty to vote for it, 
He had no doubt whatever that the Gen- 
tlemen who were appointed to administer 
the law did so with ability and perfect 
honesty of purpose, the personal character 
of her Majesty’s late Government was se- 
curity enough for the personal character of 
those whom they had appointed to fill 
such a high situation, but he said, that no 
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men whatever could properly administer 
so disjointed, so iniquitous a law: he did 
not therefore vote against the Gentlemen 
composing the commission, but against 
that part of the law itself. Was not the 
very principle of the law to invest with as 
much severity as possible all relief to the 
poor, in order todeter as far as they could 
the lazy and the idle from applying for it ? 
That had been the avowed object of the 
bill on its first introduction; so that in 
fact the honest and industrious poor were 
made the warning beacons to deter the 
evil and the vicious from coming upon the 
poor-rate. He did not feel that that was 
the proper period for him to state his 
general objections to the bill, because he 
sincerely trusted the motion of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale would be carried, 
and then they would have an opportunity 
of revising the whole law in the ensuing 
Session. Her Majesty’s Government on 
their accession to office claimed the confi- 
dence of the country for five months, while 
they considered and perfected their mea- 
sures, one of which, and a most important 
one, was the Poor-law, After a lapse of 
that long period the present bill was pre- 
sented as the concentrated wisdom of the 
Government, and yet the House was called 
upon to consider the whole of its provi- 
sions in little more than as many hours. 
He should feel that he was doing his duty 
by warmly supporting the motion of the 
hon. Member for Rochdale. 

Mr. C. Wood said, it was not because 
he was indifferent to the importance of 
the subject that he had hitherto abstained 
from taking part in the discussion upon 
this bill; but he thought he was best per- 
forming his duty in giving a silent vote in 
its favour, as he entirely approved of the 
course the Government had taken upon it, 
and the declarations by which that course 
was upheld. Nothing could be more sa- 
tisfactory. They adhered to all the main 
principles of the law while they proposed 
what they considered to be improvements 
in it. He was not a little astonished at 
many of the statements which had been 
made in the course of the debate. He 
had no wish to impute motives to any one, 
but certainly many of those statements 
were eminently calculated to deceive, The 
hon. Member for Durham spoke as if the 
workhouse test was rigorously applied from 
one end of England to another. It was 
no such thing; and he would venture to 
say, that the petitions from the West 
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Riding of Yorkshire, to which allusion 
had been made, came from districts where 
the prohibitory order had never been pro- 
mulgated. In that riding there were four- 
teen unions, embracing all the manufac- 
turing districts, in not one of which had 
that order been issued. In four—viz, 


Doncaster, Poole, Selby, and Gelwe, all 


agricultural districts, it had been proinul- Thorny 


gated; and he could speak to its good 
effect in the union with which he was con- 
nected. He spoke in the presence of se- 
veral of his brother guardians, and would 
fearlessly say, that it was impossible that 
any law could have worked better than it 
had done there. There the poor in the 
workhouse were better treated, they were 
better lodged, better clothed, and better 
fed than the ordinary class of the labour- 
ing poor around them. The allowance to 
the deserving poor had been increased, 
the attention of the medical men to them 
was much improved, the workhouse test 
had been fairly tried, to the great benefit 
of the deserving poor, and to the exclusion 
of those who were not fair objects of 
charity. The cost to the union was a 
little more per head, but there was also a 
considerable reduction of rates in the 
union. He said this distinctly and with- 
out fear, because a most rigorous investi- 
gation had been made, and the result was 
as he had mentioned—the law had worked 
admirably. He considered that the work- 
house test might, in ordinary circum- 
stances, be fairly and properly applied; 
but he was not prepared to say, and he 
never had said, that it was possible to ap- 
ply it in all places, and under all circum- 
stances. He thought it was essentially 
necessary to continue the existence of the 
commission; that the commissioners might, 
in the exercise of a sound discretion, relax 
the application of that rule under circum- 
stances in which it was never intended to 
be, and in which it never could be, ap- 
plied. Noone could support the work- 
house test more strongly than he did; but 
he admitted that it was impossible to ap- 
ply that test in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and especially in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, while the present distress 
existed. He believed that if a strict, un- 
bending, and invariable rule was laid down 
for the administration of relief, one of 
these results would follow,—either they 
would induce a state of things similar to 
that which existed before the adoption of 
the Poor-law Amendment Bill, the greatest 
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abuses prevailing in one part of the king- 
dom while the law was well administered 
in other districts, or by laying down a 
strict undeviating rule they would be un- 
able to meet the varying circumstances 
and phrases of the country. An unvary- 
ing rule was laid down previously to the 
passing of the Amendment Bill, and 
throughout a great portion of the south of 
England the law was administered most 
mischievously, to the degradation of the 
poor; but he believed hon. Gentlemen 
acquainted with those districts would tes- 
tify that by the administration of the pre- 
sent law under the control of the commis- 
sioners the condition of the people had 
been greatly improved. It had been 
boasted that the north of England was 
entirely exempt from these abuses; but 
he thought, from facts which had come 
under his notice, that there was little rea- 
son for that boast, and that the adminis- 
tration of the Poor-law in the north of 
England was not free from abuse. He 
strongly approved of the substitution of 
boards of guardians for overseers. The 
overseers were generally ignorant, and 
often interested parties. The boards of 
guardians embraced, frequently, the most 
respectable and intelligent persons in 
the district; but still he would not as- 
sert that the guardians ought to be un- 
controlled. He might refer to the abuses 
existing in the Keighley Union, which had 
recently been brought under the notice of 
the House. The hon. Member for Knares- 
borough (Mr, Ferrand) was the chairman 
of that union, and was resident but a short 
distance from Keighley; and if such 
abuses could exist under the eye of the 
chairman, this fact alone afforded sufficient 
proof of the absolute necessity for the ex- 
ercise of some control over the boards of 
guardians. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Marylebone had said that the commis- 
sioners had not gone far enough in com- 
pelling the boards of guardians to obey 
their directions; but he thought that the 
argument of the hon. and gallant Member 
showed that, instead of the powers of the 
commissioners being restricted, increased 
powers ought to be given them, to enable 
them to remove such abuses as had ex- 
isted in the Keighley Union. The ques- 
tion now before the House was the con. 
tinuance of the commission. He did not 
agree with those hon. Gentlemen who 
wished to shorten the duration of the 
commission ; for he believed that, if the 
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commission were now continued for five 
years, at the end of that time the neces- 
sity for its continuance would be as strong 
as it was atthe present moment. He was 
fully prepared to say that he considered 
the commission ought to be permanent. 
He was not afraid of stating his opinion. 
He considered that the boards of guard- 
ians required control. The Keighley board 
of guardians had now been in existence 
four or five years; they had certainly not 
discharged their duty hitherto, and he 
believed, without more efficient control 
over their actions than now existed, they 
would not perform it properly. He 
thought the discussion in that House, 
year after year, of the existence of the 
commission, produced a most injurious 
effect as regarded the operation of the 
law. Such discussions tended to diminish 
the authority of the commissioners, and 
threw obstacles in their way in the exer- 
cise of those powers which he believed it 
was necessary they should possess for the 
due administration of the law. He con- 
ceived one of the best effects of the pre- 
sent law to be this—that public attention 
had been called to the administration of 
the Poor-law from one end of England to 
the other, and abuses which, under the old 
law, would have passed unnoticed, were 
discovered and exposed; and he might 
add, that many of those abuses would not 
have been detected but for the vigilance 
of the Poor-law commissioners, What 
would have been known of the abuses 
which existed in the Keighley Union but 
for the report of Mr. Mott and Sir J. 
Walsham? He hoped the exposure which 
had taken place with reference to that 
union would lead the guardians to dis- 
charge their duty properly. But as to 
the continuance of the commission, the 
commissioners had introduced great im- 
provements, and had adopted most bene- 
ficial regulations with respect to the ad- 
ministration of relief; and as it was neces- 
sary, under certain circumstances, to relax 
regulations which might be too stringent, 
he thought the discretion of making those 
relaxations could not be placed in better 
hands than in those of the commissioners 
themselves. The discretion must be vested 
somewhere ; he did not know in whom it 
could be better vested than in the commis- 
sioners, and he would gladly support the 
continuance of the commission for a period 
of at least five years. He would now only 
refer fora moment to the statements which 
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had been made with respect to the subse- 
quent clauses of the bill. He understood 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) to 
say that, in the event of the first five 
clauses being adopted, his conduct with 
regard to the remaining clauses would 
depend upon the degree of opposition 
which they encountered. He would be 
glad to see some of those clauses passed — 
nay, he would say that he wished to see 
them all adopted, for he considered their 
tendency was to effect improvements in 
the present law. He hoped the right hon. 
Baronet would carry as many of these 
clauses as he had an opportunity of doing ; 
but, whether these clauses were adopted or 
not, he considered it most important that 
the commission should be continued. 
Viscount Sandon said, the hon. Gen. 
tleman who had just addressed the House 
had stated that in his opinion the commis- 
sion ought to be perpetual. If the power 
of the commissioners were restrained to 
mere supervision and reporting, without 
determining the application of the law to 
different districts, he might be of the same 
opinion, and might deem the continuance 
of the commission not only desirable, but 
essential. He did not admit, however, 
that for conducting efficient supervision 
it was necessary that a board should be 
constituted, sitting in London, which 
should determine bow the law should be 
applied in different parts of the country. 
The power of the commissioners was not 
confined to minor affairs, it extended to 
important points; for they determined 
whether the workhouse test should be 
applied io particular parishes, or whether 
relief should be given to the poor out of 
the workhouse. It rested, therefore, with 
the Poor-law commissioners to decide 
whether a different regulation should exist 
with regard to the administration of the 
Poor-law in different, but adjacent parishes. 
He did not object to the continuance of 
the commission ; he objected to the arbi- 
trary power and the large discretion given 
to the commissioners, and he thought the 
only guarantee for the proper exercise of 
such power was to be found in the con- 
stant control of their actions. It had been 
said that it was ridiculous to suppose that 
the workhouse test was intended by the 
Poor-law to be of universal application. 
Until within the last two or three years, 
however, it was admitted that the work- 
house test was the principle of the Poor- 
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had been so decidedly manifested against 
this principle, the supporters of the bill 
had withdrawn the assertion. In one of 
the reports of the commissioners they 
stated that the intention of gradually with- 
holding out-door relief from the able- 
bodied paupers was declared in so explicit 
and unambiguous a manner in the bill, 
that no option was left to the commis- 
sioners as to the course they pursued. This 
showed that the commissioners considered 
it the intention of the Poor-law that this 
test should be applied, and they con- 
sidered that they were bound to carry out 
the principle. It was the knowledge of 
this fact which kept up the agitation in 
the country on this question, and till it 
was declared by the Legislature that it 
was not the principle of the Poor-law that 
relief should always be refused 1o able- 
bodied persons, except in the workhouse, 
the apprehensions of the people would not 
be allayed. It was impossible, where large 
masses of the population were deprived of 
employment by the bankruptey of a mill- 
owner, or other circumstances, that the 
workhouse test could be applied. His 
hon. Friend who had last spoken had 
admitted that the workhouse test was 
inapplicable in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and especially in the county with 
which his hon. Friend was connected ; 
and a similar admission had been made 
during the recent debates on this subject 
by the right hon. Baronet. He wished, 
however, that this principle, which now 
appeared to be so generally admitted, 
should receive the sanction of the House. 
It was his opinion that, as such extensive 
powers and such large discretion were 
vested in the commissioners, their tenure 
of office should be as limited as possible ; 
for it was only by that means that their 
power could be restrained within proper 
bounds, He would, therefore, give his 
support to the amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale. 

Sir J. Graham said, that this was the fifth 
evening on which this question had been 
under discussion, and as yet very little 
progress had been made. He conceived, 
that after the observations of his noble 
Friend, he could not remain silent. He 
thought the arguments of his noble Friend 
amounted to a total condemnation of the 
commission, and he could not understand 
how his noble Friend, entertaining the 
opinions he had expressed, could consent 





law; but since the sense of the country 
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even for a single year. The noble Lord 
objected to the discretionary power vested 
in the commissioners. It appeared to him 
(Sir J. Graham) that there was no ground 
for the assertion, that the commissioners 
were irresponsible for the exercise of that 
discretion. They had a large discretion, 
but he contended, that they were strictly 
responsible. He entirely adopted the opin- 
ion of the hon. Member for Lambeth, that 
so far from the commissioners exercising 
irresponsible discretion, he did not think 
any power exercised in the state at this 
moment was subject to more close investi- 
gation, to more constant scrutiny, or to 
more jealous supervision. The commis- 
sioners were removable at the pleasure of 
the Ministers of the Crown, and those 
Ministers in their places in the representa- 
tive assembly were responsible for the acts 
of the commissioners. Was there an abuse? 
A question was immediately asked in that 
House— Ministers were put to the ques- 
tion—does such an abuse exist in such an 
union? and an inquiry was instantly made 
as to some imperfection in the diet, or as 
to some workhouse being overcrowded. 
There was no state, however free its insti- 
tutions, where practically the sufferings of 
the destitute classes, relievable under a 
Poor-law, administered as this law now 
was, were so constantly watched and alle- 
viated, or so much protected, as by this 
law. Two reports had been presented to 
the House by the commissioners, the facts 
had been disputed by the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough, and a committee had 
been appointed to inquire into them. The 
committee was the tribunal before which 
10 prove these facts. The hon. and gallant 
Commodore had told them what the proof 
had been before that committee. The 
House would remember the assertions re- 
peated that night, that the reports of Mr. 
Mott and Sir J. Walsham were scandalous 
and unfounded, and the report of the com- 
mittee would show whether those asser- 
tions were correct or not. His noble 
Friend, the Member for Liverpool, had 
stated, that the workhouse test was uni- 
versal. [Lord Sandon: I said the princi- 
ple of the bill was the application of the 
test.] Though the test was universally 
admissible in its application, it was practi- 
cally under the control of the commission ; 
and if his noble Friend were of opinion, 
that a large discretion ought not to be 
vested in this commission, he (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) repeated his assertion, that entertain- 
ing that opinion, his noble Friend ought 
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not to vote for the continuance of the com- 
mission for one day, for he (Sir J. Graham) 
maintained, that without that discretion, 
the office of the commissioners was a sine- 
cure, and worse than useless. He would 
point out the advantage during the last 
three weeks of this discretionary power. In 
unions where distress generally prevailed, 
the commissioners had thought it expedi- 
ent to withdraw the prohibitory order 
against out-door relief, and within the last 
three weeks this order in such cases had 
been withdrawn; and they were even of 
opinion, and had acted upon it in some 
cases, that the out-door labour test should 
be withdrawn in the present circumstances 
of the country, and that relief might be 
fully administered at the will of the guard- 
ians. Here wasa principle adapting itself 
to various circumstances, with a degree of 
pliability which no law could possibly pos- 
sess. What the hon. Member for Halifax 
had asserted was perfectly true. This di- 
lemma presented itself: if by specific en- 
actment you endeavour to provide for all 
cases, you will omit some, your law will 
be defective, and injustice will be done ; if 
your enactment be vague and indefinite, it 
will be inefficient and will be evaded, and 
all the evils of the old abuses will return 
upon you. The hon. Member for North 
Durham had not only asserted, in common 
with the noble Lord (Lord Sandon), that 
this prohibition of relief except in the 
workhouse was a general rule, but he 
should almost imagine from his statement, 
that out-door relief was the exception, and 
that in-door relief was the rule. He stated 
on a former evening, that no less a portion 
of the community than 1,300,000 persons 
had received relief in the quarter ending 
Lady-day, 1841. Now, as to this general 
principle of relief in the workhouse, to the 
exclusion of out-door relief; out of this 
large number of persons relieved, what 
proportion did the noble Lord believe had 
received relief under the stringent order of 
admission into the workhouse? 192,000 
persons had been relieved in the workhouse, 
and 1,108,000 had been relieved out of it. 

Out of 1,300,000 persons receiving relief 
during that period, only 192,000 persons had 

been relieved in the workhouse. And here 

he might, perhaps, be able to make a state- 

ment to the House relative to what was 

said on a former evening, as to the extent 

of distress which the relief of this number 

of persons proved. He had obtained a re- 

turn, carefully prepared from Parliament- 

ary documents, showing the numbers that 
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had received parish relief in the year 1803, 
in the year 1815, and in the last year, 
1841. He had taken those years because 
there were Parliamentary returns for those 
years which showed the precise number of 
the whole population and of the numbers 
receiving relief during those periods; he, 
therefore, had the means of instituting a 
strict and accurate comparison with refer- 
ence to the whole of the population that 
received relief in those years as compared 
with 1841. The population in 1803 was 
8,872,000 ; the total number of persons re- 
ceiving relief at that period was 1,040,000, 
or 12 per cent. on the whole popula- 
tion. In 1815 the whole population was 
10,150,000, and the whole number of per- 
sons relieved was 1,319,000, or 13 per cent. 
on the whole population. In 1841, the 
whole population had risen to 15,900,000, 
and the whole number of persons re- 
lieved from Lady-day quarter, 1841, was 
1,300,000, or 8 per cent. on the whole 
population. Therefore, although, in 1815, 
the population was only as 10,000,000 to 
15,000,000 in 1841, yet the gross popu- 
lation receiving relief was in 1815 greater 
than 1841. He made this statement in the 
hope that the House would be relieved 
from apprehension, and that it might allay 
any feeling of sorrow as to the state of the 
country which might exist from the. state- 
ment of the number of persons who had 
been relieved. The hon. Member for North 
Durham had stated, that the workhouse 
test was quite new. He (Sir J. Graham) 
had stated on a former evening that, so far 
from being new, it was the law of the land 
for the greater part of the last century— 
from the early part of the reign of George 
[st to 1796. During the greater part of 
the last century it was the law of the land 
and the rule of relief. In the first place, 
the hon. Member had fallen into the error 
that in-door relief was the universal rule 
under the New Poor-law. Then came the 
other assertion, that this system of relief 
was unknown before to the law of Eng- 
land. He (Sir J. Graham) had proved the 
reverse to be the case. But he had been 
more astonished still at the assertion of his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Bradford, 
when he said, that an unhappy pauper had 
to apply for relief 200 miles off. In each 
union there were four sources of relief for 
the poor; they could apply first to the 
relieving officer, then to the board of guar- 
dians, in the case of emergency they might 
apply to the overseer, and in the case of 
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magistrate. So far, then, from being ob- 
liged to apply to the commissioners at So- 
merset-house 200 or 300 miles off, in every 
union there were, as he had shown, four 
sources of relief. His hon. Friend said, 
the poor man might be refused relief, 
Why, if the relieving-officer refused relief, 
or if the overseer refused it, the applicant 
had a direct appeal to the board of guar- 
dians, and if they did not do him justice he 
might state his case and complain to the 
assistant-commissioner, and even to the 
board itself. It was said, that the law 
and the office of the board of guardians was 
to protect the rate-payers. He knew, that 
such was not the case, and that the board 
of guardians did not so regard their duty. 
He had a vote of thanks before him, passed 
by the local committee for relieving dis- 
tress in the manufacturing district of Burn- 
ley to Sir J. Walsham, when he left that 
district, about a fortnight ago. The com- 
mittee stated, that they could not but 
deeply regret the departure of the com- 
missioner and being deprived of his valua- 
ble counsel and experience, and they more 
particularly dwelt on his having, by the 
introduction of a better system of manage- 
ment, secured an adequate amount of relief 
to the really necessitous. He (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) spoke from confident knowledge, that 
Sir J. Walsham, amidst great difficulties in 
that particular union, not only had obtained 
the thanks of the board of guardians, but 
had won the gratitude and good opinion of 
the great body of the poor. The hon, 
Member for Cockermouth had objected to 
the collocation of the clauses of the bill, on 
the ground of the extension of the term of 
the commission preceding the enactment of 
the powers of the commission. If the hon. 

Member referred to the original enactment, 
he would find, that the clauses conferring 
the powers on the commission followed, 
and did not precede the clause which fixed 
the term of their duration of the commis- 
sion. The powers of the commissioners 
were strictly defined and known; and the 
question really resolved itself into this,— 

was the commission so composed as to com- 

mand the confidence of the House ; were 

the powers as they stood, partly on statute, 

and partly on the general orders, such, that 

upon the whole any doubt could be enter- 

tained as to the policy of maintaining this 

commission? He (Sir J. Graham) enter- 

tained the strongest opinion, that in the 

present circumstances of the country it was 

prudent to continue the central control of 
this commission. He did not think their 
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powers would be exercised to the full bene- 
fit of the community if only of annual dura- 
tion. He was perfectly willing and anx- 
jous to discuss the various provisions of this 
bill if the House would allow it to proceed 
in committee, without further opposition. 
Various opportunities would present them- 
selves of checking the further progress of 
the bill; but, on the whole, he was of 
opinion, that to shorten, for any period, the 
proposed term of this commission would 
be in the highest degree impolitic and im- 
rudent. 

Sir B. Hall said, a statement had been 
made, that the children and girls in the 
workhouse of the parish of St. Pancras 
were not classified, that prostitutes were 
admitted amongst the girls generally, who 
were decoyed by them away, and that the 
young girls soon became as vicious as the 
elder ones, which was perfectly correct— 
all those abuses did exist; but when? 
When the select vestries were in opera- 
tion, and before the rate-payers had the 
opportunity of controlling the manage- 
ment. It was very true, that all those 
evils used to obtain in that parish, but 
that was no longer the case. Another 
point was the mismanagement of the chil- 
dren ; but the abuses respecting them no 
longer existed, the children being now, in 
every respect, properly taken care of,—so 
that there was no reason for the commis- 
sioners being introduced into the borough 
and exercising their authority there. As he 
had done formerly, so he should on this 
occasion, vote against the continuance of 
the commission for five years. 

Mr. Trotter wished to state to the House 
the reasons why he voted for the bill. He 
had sent copies of it to every union in 
West Surrey, and he had not received a 
single objection from any of them. As 
far, therefore, as regarded the first clause, 
he thought it was his duty to his consti- 
tuents to vote for it. With regard to the 
other clauses, he reserved his opinion. 
That opinion it would be for him to ex- 
press hereafter. Not having received any 
expression from his constituents contrary 
to the duration which was proposed by 
the Government for the commission, he 
felt bound to vote for it. He would not, 
on any account, wish to see this question 
agitated year by year. 

_ General Johnson disapproved of this law 
in every branch of it. He did not sce 
how persons residing in London could be 
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to paupers than persons who were locally 
acquainted with their situation. The right 
hon. Baronet talked of appealing to the 
assistant-commissioners ; but he did not 
know where the assistant-commissioners 
were to be found. They were very fre- 
quently not seen in a union for three or 
four months. He could not conceive, 
therefore, that this could be a very 
efficient appeal for the pauper, and he 
could not, therefore, think that the right 
hon. Baronet was serious in saying what 
he did on this point. As to the power of 
the magistrates to grant relief in cases of 
sickness, it was conferred in the most 
vague way that could be conceived. If 
the commissioners residing in London, who 
could not, as it was, be controlled by law, 
instead of making regulations so inter- 
mixed with the law that it was impossible 
to tell which was the law and which the 
regulation, were subjected to some specific 
enactments, he thought it would be much 
better, supposing there was to be a com- 
mission at all. The out-door test had 
been much spoken of, and the House had 
been told that the commissioners in Lon- 
don were judges where the test was to be 
put in practice, and where not. But from 
whom did they receive their information, 
or rather, he conceived, the reeommenda- 
tion that the test was proper to be carried 
into effect or not? Why, from the board 
of guardians, most probably. Now, he 
conceived that the board of guardians 
were far better judges of the necessity, 
and far better adapted to carry out the 
test as they saw fit, than the commis- 
sioners in London could be. Then, why 
were the agricultural districts placed on a 
different footing from the manufacturing ? 
In fact, the whole system of the commis- 
sioners had been changed of late, and 
changed because they found it impracti- 
cable. [‘* Hear, hear.”| Yes, they found 
it impossible, and therefore it was aban- 
doned; butif the system was abandoned, 
why were the Government desirous to dis- 
turb those parts of the country which were 
under Gilbert’s Act, which was allowed 
on all hands to be acting well; and why 
put them under the management of per- 
sons who could never give them the same 
satisfaction as the present administration 
of their affairs? As long as some show 
of uniformity was kept up there might be 
some pretence for invading these unions, 
but as uniformity was abandoned, he 
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should be interfered with ; and he could 
not see why the Ministers should be so 
anxious to press this measure, which would 
make them more unpopular than any other 
measure that they could have devised. 

Mr. Buck had great pleasure in ex- 
pressing his full concurrence with all that 
had fallen from the noble Lord near him 
(Lord Sandon). With respect to the 
assistant-commissioners, he had voted the 
other night for abolishing them, and he 
thought that much of the evil that existed 
had arisen from their uncalled-for inter- 
ference. The hon. Member then proceeded 
to state that one of the assistant-commis- 
sioners had summoned a respectable ma- 
gistrate to appear at Guildford before him 
for presiding at a meeting where the Poor- 
law was discussed; that the magistrate 
had consulted his attorney, who told him 
that he would be guilty of a misdemeanour 
if he did not go; that he went to Guild- 
ford, where the assistant-commissioner 
kept him waiting a whole day, refused to 
to allow his legal adviser to be present, 
cross-examined him in every way, and 
then refused him a copy of the deposi- 
tions. So long then as he conceived that 
the bill contained these and other powers 
which he objected to, he should not con- 
sent to continue the commission any 
longer than was absolutely necessary, and 
therefore he should vote for the shortest 
period of its duration. 

Captain Pechell said, that after all the 
assurances of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Graham) on bringing in this bill, and 
the confident tone in which he made them, 
he thought it his duty to proceed in the 
same manner with respect to it as if it 
were in the same condition as when the 
right hon. Baronet laid it on the Table. 
He warned the right hon. Baronet not to 
take the advice of the hon. Member for 
Lambeth ; the right hon. Baronet ought 
to be very suspicious of advice coming 
from the Opposition side of the House. 
The right hon. Baronet, on ihe last occa- 
sion this bill was before the House, had 
read a letter to show that the feeling of 
one part of the country was entirely in 
favour of this bill. That letter was pro- 
duced as an answer to some observations 
of his as to the towns which were at pre- 
sent under local acts, and which did not 
wish to be governed by this bill. The 
right hon. Baronet for this purpose had 
obtained this letter from a deputy’s de- 
puty, a clerk of the board of guardians of 
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the city of Chester; and the right hon, 
Baronet read it as evidence that Chester 
at least differed in opinion as to this law 
from the rest of the kingdom. The hon. 
and gallant Member read the letter, in 
which the writer stated that he enclosed 
the circular from the Brighton guardians, 
in order to show the sort of machinery 
which had been adopted in order to get 
up an opposition to the Poor-law Bil! in 
places governed by local acts. Chester, 
though under a local act, did not oppose 
the bill; they only objected to being 
united with agricultural districts, which 
was provided against in the bill. This was 
what the right hon. Baronet had hoped 
would be satisfactory to him. He did not 
think it at all satisfactory, and if the clerk 
had had authority from the board of guar- 
dians for writing this (which he had not), 
all he should have said was, that the board 
of guardians were not competent to ma- 
nage their own affairs. He had presented 
a petition that evening, stating that the 
clerk was not authorized by the board of 
guardians to write this letter. It was true 
that the present chairman of the board 
was favourable to the bill; bat then he 
had pledged himself to maintain the local 
act. The Brighton vestry, it was true, 
had written a circular letter to various 
towns that were under local acts, and 
since the right hon. Baronet had refused 
to see the deputies from the different 
towns having local acts, he would read to 
the right hon. Baronet and the House the 
letters he held in his hand from several 
towns under local acts. The hon. and 
gallant Member read letters from Devon- 
port, Norwich, Plymouth, Oxford, and 
Chichester, all agreeing in condemning 
the proposed extension of the powers of the 
commissioners to the towns under local 
acts, and expressing their desire to remain 
as they were. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that no opposition had been shown 
by the different towns, and that few or no 
petitions had been sent against the bill. 
Now, what said Bristol, Canterbury, 
Coventry, and a host of other towns in 
their respective answers to the document 
alluded to? Bristol declared it would pe- 
tition; Coventry had forwarded a peti- 
tion to its Members, and had extorted from 
them a promise of opposition to the bill; 
at Canterbury an extraordinary meeting 
of the board of guardians was to be held, 
at which the Brighton letter was to be 
cousidered. Birmingham had intrusted a 
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petition to its Members, and boasted that 
one of them had amendments to propose to 
the bill. Finsbury—they might guess what 
they would do there—said that it would 
instruct its Members. Montgomery and 
Poole sent word that the rate-payers de- 
precated change. Shoreditch had the 
subject in consideration ; and St. Pancras 
had sent up a petition, and appointed a 
committee of the vestry to watch the pro- 
gress of the bill. After these opinions, 
expressed by the inhabitants of towns all 
acting in concert, it was clear that very 
great fears were entertained upon this 
subject. No doubt most of the places he 
had mentioned were at present exempt 
from the control of the Poor-law commis- 
sioners, but the decision of Lord Denman 
had frightened and aroused the inhabi- 
tants, and it could create no surprise if 
they used every means in their power to 
secure a modification of the bill. In fact. 
unless the clause of the hon. Member for 
Sussex were adopted, there would be, he 
considered, no security whatever; and for 
himself, he would say, that so long as he 
saw the slightest disposition to abolish the 
Gilbert Unions, he should consider that 
there was no other way of dealing with 
the question than to vote against the con- 
tinuance of the power of the commission. 
The Government had better decide at 
once what course they would take on this 
point. Delay in expressing their inten- 
tion would only protract the discussion ; 
therefore, he should recommend that even 
before the House separated that night 
they should tell them what they intended 
to do. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that with perhaps, 
the exception of the debate on the people’s 
distress, nothing had come before the 
House this Session nearly so important 
as the subject now under discussion. He 
did not know, however, that he should 
have troubled the House with any observa- 
tions if it had not been for the course the 
debate had taken. The question seemed 
now to be as to the expediency of granting 
the commissioners the power of giving or 
refusing to give an authority to administer 
out-door relief to the poor. The right 
hon. Baronet’s argument on this subject to 
night was certainly opposed to his line of 
reasoning on former occasions. He would 
beg the attention of the House for a few 
moments to what had been said in a 
former debate upon this subject. On the 
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noble Lord the Member for London for 
continuing the Poor-law commission for 
two years, the hon. Member for East 
Sussex said :— 


“That the noble Lord opposite had not dealt 
fairly with the House in this matter. They 
had the noble Lord’s distinct admission that 
some portions of this act required amendment, 
and now, without any suggestion of amend- 
ment, the noble Lord proposed that the act be 
continued in force for a period of two years. 
Where was the consistency or the justice of 
this course ?” 


He did not know how the hon. Mem- 
ber, after having so expressed himself, 
could now vote for the proposition of the 
present Government, which, without any 
amendment of the act as regarded the 
discretion of granting out-door relief, went 
to continue the commission for five years; 
and he thought he had a right to assume 
that the hon. Member would vote with 
those who were for continuing the com- 
mission for one year only. What said the 
right hon. Baronet the Paymaster of the 
Forces on that occasion ¢ 


“Tn the motion which had been submitted 
to the House by his hon. Friend the Member 
for East Sussex he fully concurred. The 
question was simply nothing more nor less 
than this—were the board of guardians to be 
intrusted with any discretionary power of giv- 
ing out-door relief or were they not? He per- 
fectly well understood why the power was 
withheld when the Poor-law Amendment Act 
was first introduced, and when the Govern- 
ment was, peihaps, justified in considering it 
necessary to pass a measure of an arbitrary 
kind. But that necessity, if so it might be 
called, no longer existed, and experience had 
shown them that that principle might be re- 
laxed.” 


The right hon. Gentleman then went on 
to say, that 


“He would ask hon. Gentlemen who were 
conversant with the subject, whether cases 
were not constantly occurring on which there 
could be no second opinion as to the propriety 
of permitting the board of guardians to afford 
relief upon their own discretion? Nay, were 
not cases daily submitted to the Poor-law 
guardians, in which they took upon themselves 
the responsibility of giving relief contrary to 
the law? Nobody knew exactly how it was 
given, but given it was.” 

The right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 

“Confessed he felt considerable difficulty in 


making up his mind as to the course he should 
pursue ; and if the noble Lord had stated po- 
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next Session, the amendments which might be 
proposed, he should have voted against him.” 


The right hon. Baronet went on to say, 


“The law contemplated, that on a given 
day the refusal of out-door relief throughout 
England and Wales should be general. When 
the commissioners of Somerset-house came 
practically to consider the prudence of carry- 
ing out this regulation, the inquiries they 
made and the experience they had acquired 
taught them the impossibility of giving general 
effect to the law. Uniformity was desirable. 
This rule prohibiting the administration of out- 
door relief, so far from being general through- 
out England, was, he must say, somewhat 
capriciously applied. It was applied to cer- 
tain unions in the south, but in the north the 
rule was not in operation. Jn Cumberland, in 
the union of which he was chairman, they were 
bound by no such regulation. An ample dis- 
cretion was left them; they were not fettered 
in the least, and if they had not been left to 
the exercise of this unfettered discretion, he 
was bound to say he should not have held 
himself responsible, during the last winter, for 
the conduct of that union.” 

He was anxious that the sole and entire 
control and relief to be given in parishes 
should not be given to the Poor-law com- 
missioners. He thought it would be a 
great mitigation of the evil if those ac- 
quainted with the wants of the poor should 
have some power in their own unions. 
That was the amendment which he hoped 
to see effected in the bill. But was he, 
he would ask, in the absence of it, to vote 
for the continuance of the commission for 
five years, objected to on a former occa- 
sion by the hon, Member for East Sussex, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, and by the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, who had told 
the House that if there had not been a 
full discretion left to the board of guard- 
ians, he would not be responsible in his 
own union? The right hon. Baronet, 
however, voted against the motion of the 
hon. Member for East Sussex: but the 
right hon. Baronet the Paymaster of the 
Forces voted with him, and he hoped he 
would now vote with those who supported 
the amendment. He did not object to the 
general principles of the Poor-law Biil. 
He thought it was necessary to make a 
clear distinction between the honest and 
industrious poor and the dissolute and 
idle. But he, at the time it was proposed, 
felt that its provisions were hard, and he 
now felt that they had been harshly carried 
out. In the present state of the country, 
more particularly, he conceived that they 
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ought to be mitigated. If they were, he 
should have no objection to the continu- 
ance of the commission for a longer period 
than was now proposed on his side of the 
House, 

Mr. Kemble, like the hon. Member for 
West Surrey, had received no communi. 
cations from his constituents on this sub. 
ject. If he had he should have given 
them his best attention, but at the same 
time he felt it to be the duty of a repre- 
sentative of the people to look to what he 
considered the general good of the coun- 
try, and not to the interests of particular 
individuals. He would vote on this occa- 
sion as he had voted last Session. He 
confessed he had heard with much surprise 
that evening some observations which he 
considered inconsistent with the great 
principle of the Poor-law. That principle 
he considered to be, that the accommoda- 
tion within workhouses should be inferior 
to that which the honest, industrious, and 
independent labourers enjoyed out of it. 
But the hon. Members for Halifax and 
Lambeth asserted, that the able-bodied 
poor in workhouses were better fed and 
clothed, and more comfortable, than the 
labourer was out of it. This did not look 
as if the great principle of the Poor-law 
had been carried out. The opinion of the 
right hon. Baronet he thought at variance 
with those of the commissioners. The 
right hon. Baronet read from their last 
report that they conceived it was the 
intention of Parliament that no relief 
should be given to the able-bodied out of 
the workhouse, and yet a statement was 
made by the right hon. Baronet to show 
how much larger a proportion of relief 
was given to those out of the workhouse 
than in it. The simple question now, 
however, was, as to the continuance of 
the commission for five years, or a shorter 
period; and he confessed that he had 
heard no argument in favour of five years 
that might not be equally applied to its 
continuance in perpetuity. He thought 
the time was now arrived when it would 
be more honest and straightforward for 
the House to say that the Poor-law com- 
mission should continue in perpetuity than 
for five or six years. It was really mar- 
vellous how those who called themselves 
“ Liberals” could vote for a measure 
which continued the most arbitrary autho- 
rities—authorities not more justifiable as 
regarded the poor, than they would be in 
reference to municipal or any other rights 
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of Englishmen. Was it in unison with 
the principles of the constitution, that 
commissioners should have the power, 
virtually, of making laws? A great deal 
was said about ‘constant supervision of 
Parliament ;” but no practical good re- 
sulted from the presentation of the huge 
annual “ reports.” He was not unwilling, 
he firmly declared, to leave the people of 
this country that local self-control to 
which, he believed, they were entitled. 
There might be some tendency to abuse: 
but that must be very much counteracted 
by the entire demolition of the old small 
parish system; and he was persuaded 
that the vesting in the guardians the dis- 
cretionary management of relief would 
have a tendency to prevent abuse. More- 
over, the fact was undeniable that only by 
winking at the partial exercise of this dis- 
cretion was the act carried out at all. On 
these grounds he should support the 
amendment, for though he would have 
been prepared to accede to a continuation 
of the commission for three years, he 
could not agree to its continuance for six, 
believing that equivalent to its perpetua- 
tion, and being of opinion that it was 
essentially unconstitutional and injurious, 

Mr. Muntz deemed it his duty to act 
on his conviction of what was right, what- 
ever might be the opinions of his con- 
stituents, On this subject, however, hap- 
pily, be went hand in hand with them. 
The per-centage of those who supported 
this odious and unnatural measure was so 
exceedingly small as to be worth no con- 
sideration. He did not know which part 
of the bil! first to deprecate: that was 
his sole difficulty. Of course, then, he 
should vote for the amendment. He could 
not help expressing his surprise that the 
hon. Member for Surrey should have con- 
cluded a speech directed against the un- 
constitutional character of the commission 
by declaring his readiness to vote for a 
three years continuance of it. That surely 
was strangely inconsistent. The right 
hon. Baronet had drawn a comparison as 
to the alleged saving of poor-rates between 
the period after the most devastating of 
our European wars and a period following 
twenty-five yeare of profound peace. That 
was certainly not much in favour of the 
Poor-law. One thing remarkable was, 
that for twenty years after the peace 
nobody complained of the poor-rates; 
then, all at once, the idea was started of 
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and since that time legislation on the sub- 
ject had been conducted on the most 
unnatural principles. Paupers, whether 
in or out of the workhouse, were not fed 
as men ought to be fed. That, however, 
was only a part of the evil. It unhappily 
was too apparent that the class of people 
who now received relief was very different 
from those who formerly received relief; 
and it would be found, when the prosperity 
of the country returned (as soon it must, or 
else the country could not go on at all), 
that causes deeper than were imagined 
lay at the root of that severity with which 
not poor-rates only, but all rates and 
taxes, had of late years pressed on the 
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the nation being devoured by the rates, 


people, 


The committee divided on the question 
that the words “ 3]st day of July, 1847,” 
be inserted :—Ayes 164; Noes 92: Ma- 


jority 72. 
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A’Court, Capt. 
Alford, Visct. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Bailey, J. 

Baillie, Col. 
Baird, W. 

Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Beresford, Major 
Bernal, R. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Botfield, B. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buller, C. 

Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Byng, G. 

Carew, hon. R. 8, 
Cartwright, W. R. 


Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 


Chute, W. L. W. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, E. B. 


Cockburn, rt.bn. SirG. 
Colborne, hn. W.N.R. 


Collett, W. R. 
Corry, rt. hn, H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
East, J. B. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Eliot, Lord 


Elphinstone, H. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Evans, W. 

Fielden, W. 

Fleming, J. W. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Forbes, W. 

Fox, C. R. 

Faller, A. E. 

Gaskell, J. M. 

Gill, T. 

Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gordon, Lord F. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Greenaway, C. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Ilardinge, rt.hn. Sirll. 
Hawes, B. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hill, Lord M. 

Hogg, J. W. 

Holmes, hn. W. A’Ct. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Visct. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 

Hutt, W. 

Jackson, J. D. 
Jermyn, Earl 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Knight, H. G. 
Labouchere, rt. hn, H. 








Lambton, H. 


Lascelles, hon. W. S. 


Lawson, A. 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Linevln, Earl of 
Litton, E, 
Lockhart, W. 
Lyall, G. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C. 8S. 
March, Earl of 
Marshall, W. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Morison, Gen. 
Nicholl, rt. hn. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Northland, Visct. 
Paget, Col. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Pulsford, R. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, C. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
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Sanderson, R. 
Scarlett, hon. R, C. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, H. 
Strutt, E. 
Sturt, H.C, 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tancred, fl. W, 
Thornely, T. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 
Tufnell, H. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Waddington, II. S. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, C, 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wood, G. W. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yorke, hon, E. T. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS, 


Fremantle, Sir T. 


Baring, U, 


List of the Nors 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Aldam, W, 
Arkwright, G. 
Bagge, W. 


Baskerville, T. B. M. 


Beckett, W. 
Blackstone, W, S. 
Blake, M. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigg, J. 8. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burroughes, I. N. 
Busfeild, W. 
Cardwell, E. 
Chetwode, Sir J, 
Cochrane, A, 


Collins, W. 
Colville, C. R. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Cresswell, B. 
Curteis, II. B. 
Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dick, Q. 

Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Duncombe, T. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Escott, B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fielden, J. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, W. O. 
Grant, Sir A. C. 
Grimsditch, T, 
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| Halford, H. Palmer, R. 


Hall, Sir B. Palmer, G. 
Hanmer, Sir J. Pechell, Capt. 
Hardy, J. Rashleigh, W. 


Richards, R. 
Russell, Lord E, 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Stewart, J. 

Taylor, J. A. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Towneley, J. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Walker, R. 
Wilbraham, hn. R. B. 
Williams, W. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, B. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Yorke, UJ. R. 


Ifeathcoat, J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hindley, C. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hollond, R. 
Hornby, J. 
Iiumphery, Ald. 
Johnson, Gen. 
Kemble, H, 
Liddell, hon. 1. T. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
M’ Taggart, Sir J. 
Masterman, J. 
Morris, D. 

Muntz, G. F. 
Murphy, F.S. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O'Connell, M. J. Crawford, W. S. 
O’Connell, J. Ferrand, W. B. 


On the question that the clause as 
amended stand part of the bill, 

Colonel Sibthorp rose to object to it. 
It would entail an enormous expense on 
the country and had already cost no less 
than 641,396/. He objected to it also on 
the ground of the arbitrary power which 
it gave the Secretary of State to remove 
commissioners or substitute others at plea- 
sure. The language of the right hon, 
Baronet in the early part of the evening 
had been most equivocal, but it had at 
least given hon. Members pretty plainly 
to understand that the more they worked 
the right hon. Baronet—the more they 
threw obstacles in his way—the more 
likely it was, at this period of the Session, 
that he would be brought to listen to 
reason, and induced to give up the 
attempt to force the bill into law. He 
would like to know where that guardian 
of the public purse the hon. Member for 
Montrose was? Why was he not in his 
place to oppose this clause on economical 
grounds? He wished to save the country 
between 30,000/. and 40,000/. a-year; 
on that ground he opposed the passing of 
the clause. He quite concurred in the 
propriety of forcing the Government to 
abandon the clause, although he must 
express his admiration of the right hon. 
Baronet and the other Members of the 
Cabinet. 

General Johnson moved that the coms 
mittee report progress, and ask leave to 
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Lord Worsley rose for the purpose of 
saying, that he was connected with the 
county with which the hon. and gal- 
lant Member opposite was also connected ; 
and he (Lord Worsley) begged to say, 
that his constituents entertained opinions 
respecting the Bill before the House quite 
in opposition to those entertained and ex- 

ressed by the hon. and gallant Member. 

Colonel Wood said, that as there had 
been already two nights’ discussion on the 
clause, he hoped hon. Members would 
allow it to stand part of the bill. He 
would suggest to the hon. and gallant 
Member whether he ought not to withdraw 
his motion. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the committee do report progress :-— 
Ayes 16; Noes 178: Majority 162. 


List of the Aves. 


Blackstone, W. S. Muntz, G. F. 
Brotherton, J. Murphy, F. S. 
Callaghan, D. Napier, Sir C. 
Collins, W. Pechell, Capt. 
Crawford, W. S. Scholefield, J. 
Duncombe, T. Yorke, H. R. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fielden, J. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hindley, C. 


TELLERS- 
Johnson, Gen. 
Williams, W. 


Main question again put. 

Mr. Fielden moved that the Chairman 
do leave the Chair. 

Sir R. Peel protested against the course 
which the hon. Member was pursuing. 
He hoped that hon. Members would not 
thus endanger one of the most important 
privileges of the House. The course now 
adopted was calculated to obstruct the 
progress of legislation, to bring the House 
into great discredit, and to impair their 
authority as a deliberative assembly. 

Viscount Palmerston hoped, that the 
hon. Member would not press his motion 
to a division, which appeared to have for 
its dri!t the obstruction of public business. 

Mr. Fielden thought that any hon. 
Member had a right to throw all the ob- 
structions he could in the way of the clause 
proposed for the adoption of the House. 
He thought that time should be given to 
hon. Members who were desirous of stat- 
ing their views on the bill. He did not 
think that he could be charged with un- 
fairness, Every opportuuity ought to be 
afforded for discussing this question. 

Mr. Fielden’s motion negatived, and 
the committee divided on the question, 
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that the clause stand part of the bill:— 
Ayes 146; Noes 26: Majority 120. 


List of the Aves. 


A'Court, Capt. 
Antrobus, E. 
Bagge, W. 

Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 

Baillie, Col. 

Baird, W. 

Baring, hon, W. B. 
Barrington, Visct, 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Berkeiey, hon. C. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Botfield, B. 
Bramston, T, W. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Busfeild, W. 
Carew, hon. R.S. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cockburn, rt. hn. SirG. 
Collett, W. R. 
Corry, rt. hon, H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, H. W.F. 
Cripps, W. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Damer, hon, Col. 
Darby, G. 

Dodd, G. 

Duncan, G. 

Fast, J. B. 

Eliot, Lord. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G, B. 
Evans, W, 
Fleming, J. W. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes. 
Gill, T. 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, hon. R. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 


Hardinge, rt. hn.SirH. 


Hawes, B. 
Hayes, Sir E, 


Heathcote, Sir W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Holmes, hon. W. A’C, 
Howard, hon. J. K, 
Howard, P. H. 
IIlughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 

Hutt, W. 

Jackson, J. D. 
Jermyn, Earl. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn. SirE 
Knight, H. G. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Lascelles, hon: W. S. 
Lefroy, A. 

Lennox, Lord A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 

Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Mackenzie, W. F, 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C, S. 
March, Earl of 
Marsham, Visct. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 

Morris, D, 

Neville, R. 

Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Northland, Visct. 
Pakington, J. S,. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Rasleigh, W. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, iordJ. D.W. 
Ryder, hon. G, D. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheppard, T. 

Smith, A. 

Smyth, Sir H. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon, H, M. 
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Wilshere, W. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, Col. T. 
Wood, G. W. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hon. H.J.S. 


Thornely, 'T. 
Trench, S. F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 

Tyrell, S. J. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 


Vernon, G. H. Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Vesey, hon. T. Young, J. 
Waddington, H., S. 

Walsh, Sir J. B. TELLERS, 


Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 


List of the Noes. 


Aglionby, H, A. 
Aldam, W. 
Borthwick, P. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Buckley, E. 
Callaghan, D. 
Collins, W. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Crawford, W. S. 


Fremantle, Sir 'T. 
Baring, H. 


Hanmer, Sir J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hindley, C. 
Hlodgson, R. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Richards, R. 
Scholefield, J. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Williams, W. 


Denison, E. B. Wood, B. 
Duncombe, T. 

Egerton, W. T. TELLERS. 
Fielden, J. Sibthorp, Col. 


Grimsditch, T. 
House resumed. 
again. 
House adjourned at half-past one 
o’clock. 


Johnson, Gen. 


Committee to sit 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 13, 1842. 


Minutes.] Brutus. Public—1°° Warwick and Lancaster 
Coroners; St. Asaph and Bangor Cathedrals; Lunatic 
Asylums (Ireland). 

Committed.—Protection to her Majesty's Person. 
3°. and passed:—Protection to her Majesty’s Person; 
Rivers (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Hardy, from Marylebone, 
against a farther grant to Maynooth.—By Mr. Brother- 
ton, from Ulverston, to discontinue the Wars in China, 
and Affghanistan.—By Sir L. H. Hayes, from Letterpenny, 
against the Tobacco Regulations Bill—By Mr. S. Wort- 
ley, from Cuttal, Callerton, and other places (59 petitions) 
against the Dissolution of Gilbert’s Unions.—By Mr. Fer- 
rand, from Dr. Bedingfield, for Repeal of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Dr. 
Quaill, to be appointed Medical Attendant of the Polish 
Refugees.—By Mr. Aldam, from Leeds, against the 
Poor-law Amendment Bill.—By Mr. J. Parker, from 
Lowtherstone Union, for Inquiry into the conduct of the 
Poor-law Commissioners in Relation to that Union.— 
From St. Pancras and Clerkenwell, in favour of the 
Building Regulations Bill.—By Mr. Clay, from Inhabi- 
tants of the Metropolis, for abolition of Duty on Inland 
Coals.—From the Grand Jury of the county of Louth, 
against placing Medical Charities under the Poor-law 
Commissioners.— From Queenhead, for the Repeal of the 
Corn-laws.—F rom Kingston-on-Thames, for the Redemp- 
tion of the Tolls on the Metropolitan Bridges.—From the 
Medical Association at Neweastle-on-Tyne, for Medical 
Reform.—From Bassingbourn, to alter the mode of Plead- 
ing on Criminal Trials; and from Bassingbourn, London, 
Great Eversden, and Melbourne, to substitute Affirmations 
for Oaths. 
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Prorecrtion or Her Maszgsry’s 
Person.]—(Pustic Distress.) Sir R. 
Peel moved the Order of the Day for the 
House to resolve itself into a committee 
—" Protection of her Majesty’s Person 

ill. 

Mr. Hume wished to remind the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of her Majesty’s 
Government, that though the attention of 
the House had been directed for several 
months to the distress which prevailed 
throughout the country, yet no notice had 
been taken of that portion of her Majesty’s 
Speech at the opening of the Session 
which called on them to consider the 
financial difficulties of the nation with a 
view to the removal of that distress. Con- 
trary to what all experience counselled 
them to do, they had neglected the first 
object to which their attention should have 
been directed—that of seeing how they 
could best, and to the greatest extent, re- 
duce their expenditure. The estimate 
which had been laid before them on ac- 
count, in a great measure, of those wars 
which were commenced by a former Go- 
vernment, but which must be prosecuted 
by the present Government, amounted to 
19,000,000/.—and would, he feared, in 
the course of this year, be augmented to 
20,000,000/., if not more. Nothing, then, 
could avail them but a great reduction of 
their expenditure, both at home and 
abroad, when such deep distress prevailed 
throughout the land—not temporary dis- 
tress, he was sorry to say, but distress 
which had all the appearance of continu- 
ing and increasing. Before, therefore, they 
proceeded further to vote money, he wished 
to ask whether it was the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government to afford relief to 
the country by a large reduction of the 
civil expenditure of the State? The right 
hon, Baronet said the other night that no 
tax was ever received by the country with 
so much approbation as the Income-tax. 
He wished the right hon. {Baronet had 
been present at the Bank of England 
when the deduction of 5/. or of 10/. from 
the incomes of individuals took place. He 
would then have heard every man and 
woman whom this reduction sensibly af- 
fected express their bitter feelings at this 
reduction of their means of support. Such 
a step ought never to have been taken till 
the whole civil list was reduced. Men in 
private life whose circumstances were em- 
barrassed would consider how they could 
retrench so as to make their income and 
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their expenditure agree; and the same prin- 
ciple ought to be acted on by a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or a First Lord of the 
Treasury in administering the affairs of the 
nation. Those who had long been receiv- 
ing largely from the public purse ought, 
at the present moment of distress, to 
make an extensive sacrifice in favour of 
the people. He did not speak of persons 
who were receiving trifling salaries of 1502. 
or 200/. or 300/. a-year. No, he spoke 
of the immensely large amount which was 
expended in maintaining the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s department, the Lord Steward’s 
department, the department of the Mas- 
ter of the Horse. The sum charged for 
the civil expenditure was 385,000/., from 
which, if they deducted 60,0002. for the 
Queen’s privy purse, there remained 
325,000/., which was expended on useless 
parade, expended on individuals connected 
with the Court, but who only attended 
there from time to time. If anything 
could be more dissatisfactory to the great 
mass of the people than another, it was to 
see outside of the palace squalid poverty, 
misery, and wretchedness, in all their 
painful variety, and to behold withinside 
the palace nothing but extravagance, 
gorgeous grandeur, and expensive finery. 
It was his suggestion to the right hon. 
Baronet, that he should now, without 
further loss of time, advise her Majesty to 
do away with half of this monstrous ex- 
penditure-—for monstrous it was, when 
325,000/. a-year was squandered in this 
manner, while distress and poverty covered 
the country. He saw no reason why 
there should be so many lords and ladies 
in waiting, If it were thought proper 
not to reduce their number, why could 
they not reduce their allowances, and give 
them only half of what they now received ? 
Hewasconvinced, that between 2,000,0002. 
and 3,000,000/. could be saved from the 
public expenditure, by reducing the sala- 
ries of public officers and pensions, and 
curtailing useless expenses. He would 
suggest, that it would be a proper step to 
appoint a select committee to inquire into 
the expenditure, and that the estimates 
should be referred to it. 

Sir R. Peel was sure the hon. Gentle- 
man must have delivered the speech he 
had just made under the impression that 
the motion before the House was for a 
Committee of supply, but, in point of fact, 
the motion was, that the Speaker do leave 
the Chair, in order that the House might 
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resolve itself into committee on the bill for 
the better protection and security of her 
Majesty’s person. He was quite sure the 
hon. Gentleman would not have addressed 
those observations to the House if he had 
been aware that that was the regular 
question, With respect to the relief to 
be effected by great savings, he could not 
lend himself to that delusion which he 
should be practising on the country, if he 
were to inform them'that by any saving 
on the miscellaneous estimates he could 
hope to mitigate the distress of the coun- 
try. What were the great sources of 
expenditure? There was the national 
debt, and he was sure every hon. Mem- 
ber must see the necessity of maintaining 
public credit, and providing for the pay- 
ment of the fundholders. Then there 
were 17,000,0002. for the expenses of the 
public establishments, 15,000,000/. being 
for the army, navy, and ordnance. The 
estimates for those branches of expendi- 
ture had been voted by the House with- 
out any hesitation, because they had felt 
that it would not be consistent with true 
economy to make any reduction in those 
departments of the public service, looking 
to the exigencies of that service and to 
the force kept up by other powers. When 
there was any impression on the part of 
the House and the country that extrava- 
gant estimates were proposed, there was 
every disposition to contest them. With 
respect to the miscellaneous estimates, if 
hon. Members would compare the esti- 
mates for the last and present years, they 
would find that some considerable reduc- 
tions had been made, not in the total 
amount, indeed, but with reference to the 
nature and amount of the service done, 
Last year he had himself expressed great 
unwillingness to renew the vote for the 
Caledonian Canal without inquiry, but the 
subject had subsequently been referred to 
a select committee, who had reported in 
favour of the grant, and an addition of 
250,000/. to the estimates was made on 
that account. There were also considera- 
ble sums required on account of prisons 
and parks, and a large amount for the 
war in China, That war must be brought 
to a conclusion, and nothing could be 
more impolitic than to stint the means 
of terminating it speedily. There was a 
vote of 400,000/. on that account, and 
one of 60,000/. under the head of Syria, 
for neither of which was the present Go- 
vernment responsible. The saving on 
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the whole estimates, calculated, as he 
had stated, would be 84000/. He was 
sorry, that any proposal should be made 
to interfere with the fund placed at the 
disposal of the Government for rewarding 
literary and scientific merit, for which 
purpose 1,200/. a-year was but a moderate 
sum. The hon. Gentleman had recom- 
mended a finance commiitee, but he had 
had some experience of such committees, 
and knew that they had utterly failed. 
He doubted whether the Treasury was 
not always more economical than the 
House of Commons in a committee of 
supply. He hoped the House would at 
once proceed to the committee on the 
bill which had been read a first and se- 
cond time on the previous evening, under 
circumstances which he could assure the 
House had excited in a certain quarter, 
the most grateful feelings and sincere 
acknowledgments. 

Sir I. Inglis said, the right bon. Gen- 
tleman had given credit to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, for having made a mis- 
take as to the motion before the House; 
but the indignant virtue of that hon. 
Member scorned such a mistake, and he 
stated, that he knew distinctly what the 
bill was. He only rose to state, that the 
hon. Member was, when speaking, un- 
cheered by a single Member of the Oppo- 
sition, except the hon. Member for Coven- 
try. He would make no comment on the 
hon. Member's having taken this oppor- 
tunity of uttering a tirade as he had done, 
on the establishment of her Majesty’s 
household, and virtually reflecting on her 
Majesty. 

Mr. Hume had fallen into a mistake. 
There was no individual in that House 
who had more regard for the Sovereign 
than himself, or would be more happy to 
see her Majesty protected. He had 
known as much of her Majesty as the hon, 
Gentleman who had just spoken, and he 
was sure she would not consider any re- 
commendation of a measure calculated to 
afford any relief to her subjects an impro- 
per or unjust interference. 

Mr. Williams asked, why the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite should have made an al- 
lusion to him? He had seen enough of 
the conduct of that hon. Gentleman to 
know that he attempted to take to himself 
exclusive loyalty and attachment to the 
Sovereign and institutions of the country. 
It was quite clear, that the hon. Member 
for Montrose had committed an error, 
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There could be but one feeling in the 
House respecting the late cowardly and 
scandalous attempt on her Majesty’s life. 
He indignantly repudiated the reflections 
which the hon. Baronet opposite thought 
proper to cast upon himself and other 
Members seated on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House. He could assure that 
hon. Baronet that if her Majesty’s person 
should ever be in danger he would be 
always found ready to defend her. 

Sir R. Peel deprecated any angry feel- 
ings on the subject. It was impossible to 
obliterate from their recollection the una- 
nimity which prevailed in the House when 
he asked leave to bring in the bill last 
evening; not one dissentient voice was 
raised against the proposition. He did 
hope, that the feeling of unanimity which 
then existed would not be deviated from, 
and that all would unite in carrying the 
measure speedily through the House. 

House went into committee on the bill. 

The clauses were agreed to, and the bill 
passed through committee. 


Tue Convict Francis.] Sir R. Peel 
wished to state publicly now, what he had 
omitted to state publicly the night before. 
He had informed the House that the Go- 
vernment, after conferring with the judges 
and the law officers of the Crown, had felt 
it to be their duty, on the principles on 
which justice and the prerogative of mercy 
were at once administered, to spare the 
life of the convict Francis; but he should 
have stated, at the same time, that the 
sentence had been commuted into trans- 
portation for life, and that the convict was 
on his way to that penal colony where the 
labour is most severe, and where there are 
the least opportunities for convicts to have 
indulgences, 


Mines anp Cotuierizs.] Viscount 
Palmerston wished to put a question to 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Home Department. When the Mines 
and Collieries Bill was in an early stage 
before that House, the right hon. Baronet 
stated, that that bill had not only his own 
entire approbation, with one reservation, 
but that it had the warm and cordial sup- 
port of the Government. Now, he per- 
ceived that, in another place, a noble 
Lord, a distinguished Member of the Go- 
vernment, last night stated, in reference to 
that measure, that Government meant to 
remain quite passive in its progress, leav- 
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ing individual Members of the Govern- 
ment to take what part they thought fit— 
the noble Lord himself making it tolerably 
manifest that he himself intended to give 
the measure anything but warm and cor- 
dial support. He wished to know how 
this apparent discrepancy was to oe re- 
conciled ; whether the right hon. Baronet 
in that House was to be taken as the real 
expositor of the intentions of Government 
in this respect, or the noble Lord in the 
other House. 

Sir J. Graham said, that the noble Lord 
had not given him the slightest intimation 
of his intention to put such a question to 
him, and therefore he did not know upon 
what foundation the statement rested, un- 
less it was on the reports of what had oc- 
curred in another place. Not having had 
an opportunity of referring to his noble 
Friend, he could only speak of the decla- 
ration which he himself had made. The 
declaration he made was this—that to 
the principle of the bill introduced by his 
noble Friend (Lord Ashley) he cordially 
assented. He assented to it not merely in 
his individual capacity, but as one of the 
Members of a united Government. He, 
however, reserved to himself, and his Col- 
leagues, the right of considering the de- 
tails of the measure, and amongst those 
details, he, at the time, particularly speci- 
fied the prohibition of the employment of 
children under thirteen years ot age, and 
expressed a doubt whether that was a 
judicious regulation. During the pro- 
gress of the bill, his noble Friend de- 
parted from his original intention upon 
that point, and the bill now permitted the 
employment of children of thirteen years 
of age, but upon condition that they 
should be employed only on alternate 
days, and for a period not exceeding 
twelve hours each day. For himself, he 
did not object to the limitation, but if his 
opinion were to be asked upon the sub- 
ject, he would suggest what he considered 
an improvement. It appeared to him, 
that the employment of children even on 
alternate days for so long a period as 
twelve hours would be prejudicial to their 
health and well-being, and he thought it 
would be better to allow them to be em- 
ployed for five days in the week, and fora 
period of not more than eight or nine 
hours. If a proposition of that nature 
had been submitted to the House, he 
should have thought it perfectly consis- 
tent with the pledge he had given to have 
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supported it. If the noble Lord had given 
him notice of his intention to propose the 
question, he would have had an oppor- 
tunity of communicating with his noble 
Colleague; as it was, he could only ex- 
press his belief that his noble Friend had 
only reserved to himself, as he had done, 
the right of considering the details of the 
measure. 


Cuurcn Exrension.] Mr. Hawes 
hoped that the question he was about to 
put to the right hon. Baronet would not 
be considered an improper one. It re- 
lated to a notice given by the hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Oxford, relative 
to Church Extension. As the Session was 
drawing to a close, and Members were 
preparing to leave town, it was very de- 
sirable to know whether the Government 
intended to accede to the motion or not, 
and, therefore, he trusted that the right 
hon. Baronet would now state what course 
he intended to pursue. 

Sir R. Peel said, that there was such a 
mass of public business to be disposed of, 
that he had not yet had time to turn his 
attention to the intended motion of the 
hon. Member for Oxford. He would to- 
morrow state what course the Government 
would take respecting it. Certainly he 
had no intention of supporting any grant 
of the public money. 


Commitree or SuppLty—MIsceLLa- 
neous Esrimares.] Sir Robert Peel 
moved, that the sum of 33,1102. be 
granted for the British Museum. 

Mr. Hawes said, that at present the 
King’s Library in the Museum was occu- 
pied only by persons engaged in cata- 
loguing books. He wished to know when 
that magnificent room would be opened 
to the public. 

Sir R. Inglis said, that when the room was 
opened to the public it served merely for 
a passage, and the dust thereby created was 
found very injurious to the books. The per- 
sons who passed through sawonly the backs 
of the books, and were, of course, incapable 
of appreciating the treasures they con- 
tained. No objection was offered to the 
admission of persons for the purposes of 
study. 

Mr. Hawes hoped the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would use his influence to cause the 
room to be thrown open on the public days. 

Sir R. Peel would be glad to see any 





access given to the British Museum, 
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which could be given consistently with the 
preservation of the books. 

Mr. G. Heathcote said, there seemed to 
be a considerable degree of confusion at 
the British Museum, both with respect to 
the catalogues, and the arrangement of 
the books. He had been there lately, 
and found the Magna Charta—that Pal- 
ladium of English liberty—placed be- 
tween two cases containing Esquimaux 
breeches. 

Mr. Ewart wished that the trustees 
would examine into the practicability of 
throwing open the British Museum in the 
evening, for the benefit of the working 
classes. The library of St. Genevieve, at 
Paris, had been opened in the evening, 
and lighted with gas, for the use of the 
working classes, and the arrangement had 
been found very satisfactory. 

Mr. Hume complained of the regula- 
tions which excluded children under eight 
years of age from the Museum. They 
were admitted into the National Gallery, 
and no injurious consequences were found 
to result. But at the Museum, when a 
mechanic went with his family, contain- 
ing, perhaps, one child under eight years 
old, that one was obliged to stay at the 
door with, perhaps, the mother to take 
care of it, while the others went round. 
In such a case the mother either did not 
see the museum at all, or could only go 
in when the others had come out. He 
thought there ought to be a_ separate 
catalogue for each department, so that a 
person wanting a catalogue of the natural 
history department should not be obliged to 
buy three or four others. He wanted to see 
the government of this institution, to 
which they were going to vote 30,000/. 
altered. It was now a private institution. 
He wished to see certain individuals ap- 
pointed to the management, who would be 
responsible to the Government. It ought 
not to be left in the hands of private trus- 
tees, who elected each other. He thought 
the King’s Library ought to be open to 
the public with the Museum. Even if 
they saw only the backs of the books, it 
was not without its use. It might lead to 
something further. Many who visited 
great libraries on the continent saw only 
the outsides of the volumes. 

Sir R. Peel said, that the hon. Member 
for Montrose seemed to be insensible to 
the sarcasm of Pope :— 


‘* His study! with what authors is it stored ? 
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He thought the management was at 
present in very good hands. There was 
always some official trustee from whom 
the Government could obtain any informa- 
tion they wanted; and the other trustees 
were gentlemen as likely to perform their 
duties in a manner beneficial to the public 
as any who could be appointed. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next vote was 106,085/. for ex- 
penses of the works and repairs of public 
buildings, furniture for various public 
departments, &c., and for the mainte. 
nance and repairs of the royal palaces. 

Mr. Hume said, there ought to be a 
detailed account of the sum expended on 
each building. Without the least wish to 
abridge the comforts of the Sovereign, he 
did not see that so many palaces were re« 
quired, some of which her Majesty never 
used. 

Mr. Williams complained that so large a 
number of palaces should be maintained no 
less than seven. Some of them her Majesty 
never occupied at all. Kew Palace for ex- 
ample, was not occupied by any Member 
of the Royal Family in this country. 
[An Hon. Member : The King of Han- 
over.”] The King of Hanover was a 
foreign potentate, and he ought to be 
content to receive from the industry of 
the people of England his pension of 
21,000/. a-year, instead of expecting like- 
wise an expensive palace and gardens, be- 
sides the apartments he reserved to him- 
self in St. James’s-palace. The hon. 
Member also complained of a charge of 
800/. a-year for a residence for the Prin- 
cess Sophia. 

Mr. Protheroe recommended that a 
chapel should be attached to Bucking- 
ham-palace, in order to prevent the neces- 
sity for the Queen proceeding to the 
chapel of St. James’s to attend divine 
worship ; and by which her Majesty had 
been exposed to the late treasonable at- 
tacks. 

Mr. Hawes deprecated any arrange- 
ment that should discourage the frequent 
appearance of the Queen among her sub- 
jects. None of the Royal family resided 
at Kew, and if the palace was kept up for 
the King of Hanover it was an abuse. He 
complained that Kew-gardens were only 
open certain days and certain months and 
contended that free-admission into Rich- 
mond park should be given to all carriages 
except public ones. 





In books, not authors, curious is my lord.” 


The Earl of Lincoln said, that more 
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than half the expense bestowed upon the 
palaces, particularly Hampton-court, was 
for the benefit of the public rather than 
of the Sovereign or of the occupants. 
The charge of 8007. for a residence for 
the Princess Sophia was an exceedingly 
economical one, as her royal Highnesse’s 
apartments at Kensington had become 
so dilapidated that it would take 10,0002. 
or 12,0002. to repair them, With regard 
to the suggestion thrown out by the hon. 
Member for Halifax, relative to the build- 
ing of a chapel within the precincts of 
Buckingham-palace, such an arrangement 
had actually been in progress before the 
attacks alluded to by the hon. Member. 
He, however, must say, that the reason 
suggested as to the safety of her Majesty 
would have been no inducement for en- 
tering into such an arrangement, for he 
should not be taking too great a liberty 
with the royal name in saying that no 
sentiment of fear could have the effect of 
inducing her Majesty to withhold herself 
fiom her subjects, or from performing her 
customary devotions. The arrangement 
with regard to the building of a chapel at 
Buckingham-palace was this. There were 
with large conservatories attached to the 
palace, and the House would recollect 
that last year a large sum was voted for 
the improvement of those conservatories. 
Her Majesty with that desire which she 
always had of saving unnecessary expense, 
had suggested that the sum granted for 
the fitting up of the conservatories should 
be applied to the building of a chapel ad- 
joining Buckinghamepalace. Under these 
circumstances, and considering that the 
money had been voted for the purpose of 
merely ornamenting the conservatories, he 
thought that neither the hon. Member 
for Montrose nor any other Member would 
object to its being applied to a more use- 
ful purpose. He begged to state that this 
arrangement had been made at the desire 
of the Queen in order that her Majesty 
might be able to attend divine worship at 
all times, and in all weathers; and he 
begged also to state that it had been made 
previous to the attacks recently made on 
her Majesty. With regard to the obser- 
vations made by the hon, Member for 
Dumfries, as to the opening of Richmond- 
park, he thought that one would have in- 
ferred from the observations of that hon. 
Member, that foot-passengers were not 
allowed to enter the park. But this was 
not the case; and with regard to cariages 
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and persons on horseback, great falciities 
were afforded. If any arrangement could 
be made to give additional facilities in 
this respect, he would be most happy to 
give it his utmost attention. With regard 
to Kew-park, he could not use the same 
language. He begged the House to con- 
sider that every Royal park had been, one 
after another, opened to the public; and 
the hon. Member for Dumfries ought to 
bear in mind that Kew, in the time of 
George 3rd, was used as a Royal nursery. 
Under the probability of its being again ap- 
propriated to this purpose, he thought that 
the hon. Member would not be of opinion 
that the Government were asking too 
much when they required that the present 
limitations should still be continued, the 
vark still continuing open to the public 
for two days in the week. Under these 
circumstances, he could not accede to the 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman for the 
opening Kew-park on every day of the 
week. 

Mr. Ewart said, he wished to make an 
observation with reference to Regent’s- 
park, Last year it was thrown open to 
the public, and it was then proposed that 
a path should be made in a direct line 
through the park, and that it should be 
continued across the canal to Primrose- 
hill. He hoped the noble Lord would not 
let the subject escape his notice. 

The Earl of Lincoln: The work is in 
progress. 

Mr. Hume wished to know why the 
people were excluded from the ground on 
the west side of Kensington-palace. He 
was sorry to observe that it was to let 
for the building of villas. He wished to 
know why, with the sordid view of getting 
a few hundred pounds, this ground was to 
be given up in order to be let out in build- 
ing lots, and he wished particularly to 
know who was to get the money. 

The Earl of Lincoln said, that the ar- 
rangements for letting out the old kitchen 
garden, at Kensington, for building lots 
arose from an act of Parliament, which 
was passed on this subject during the 
short Session of last year, when the hon. 
Member for Montrose was not a Member 
of the House. He could assure him that 
that bill was fully discussed at the time 
by many hon. Members opposite. With 
regard to the proceeds it was intended to 
apply them towards the expences of the 
new gardens at Kew. 

Vote agreed to. 
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105,0001. to defray the expenses of the 
works of the new Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Hume said, he wished to know 
when, at the rate at which they were going 
on, it was likely that the works would be 
completed ; and he also hoped that in an- 
other year the Government would state 
the whole amount that had been ex- 
pended. 

The Earl of Lincoln said, that he had 
asked the architect when he thought the 
works would be completed; but he 
answered that it was impossible to say 


until he knew what sum the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer could afford towards car- 
rying on the works. At the present rate 
at which the works were carried on, he 
thought there was every probability that 
the Session of 1845 would be held in the 
new Houses. The whole of the buildings 
would not be completed at that period, 
and he believed that it would be seven or 
eight years before the Victoria tower and 
other portions of the works were com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Hume said, he had always objected 
to the site of the new Houses. It had 
been the cause of their burying 150,0002., 
and a more extravagant waste of the public 
money had never, in his opinion, taken 
place. He thought, and he was supported 
in his opinion by one of the commissioners, 
that the building would never do for the 
House of Commons. 

The Chancellor of the Exehequer said, 
that he had made inquiry as to the sam 
required to carry on the works for this 
year, and the amount proposed was that 
which was considered necessary. 

Vote agreed to. 

19,3261. for the completion and fittings 
of the model prison. 

Mr. W. Williams said, that this item 
would make up the sum of 69,000/. for 
the building of the model prison. He 
thought the system proposed would not 
answer in this country, and he thought 
that a reference to one of the items iu the 
present estimates would convince the 
House of this. He found an item of 
6,300/. for maintaining 250 convicts for 
three quarters of a year. This was at the 
rate of 13s. a week each, and this, too, in 
a country where the wages of a man who 
worked fourteen hours a day were as low 
as 3s. a week. Why had not these con- 
victs been transported ? He had been in- 
formed that the persons confined in the 
prison of Sing Sing, in the United States, 
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were not only capable of defraying their 
own expenses by their labour, but also the 
expenses of the prison. The prison was 
built by the convicts themselves ; and he 
saw no reason why the same plan should 
not be adopted in the present case. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart. 
ment would take this point into his consi- 
dera'ion. 

Sir James Graham said, that the works 
were too far advanced when the Govern- 
ment came into office for them to be ar- 
rested. ‘The experiment which they were 
to try was an important one, but at the 
same time he would not wish it to be tried 
upon a larger scale than that at present 
proposed. With reference to the probable 
expense, the hon. Member would observe 
that, as accommodation in the present 
case was to be provided for 520 persons, 
the expense would be proportionally re- 
duced by applying it to a more extended 
system. He thought that the discon- 
tinuance of transportation would not be 
politic. It was, he believed, an advan- 
tageous form of punishment for the com- 
munity here, and, under proper regula- 
tions, beneficial to the penal settlements 
themselves. The model prison was in- 
tended to be subsidiary to the punishment 
of transportation. It frequently happened, 
that to carry out the sentence of transpor- 
tation immediately after it was pronounced 
was cruel towards the prisoner; but the 
aid of the model prison might be called 
in in such cases, and by confining the 
offender there for some time—say eighteen 
months or two yeats—he might be in- 
structed in some species of useful and 
skilful employment, so as when he should 
be sent to the penal colony, he would have 
an opportunity of gaining an honest and 
comfortable livelihood. 

Mr. Hume concurred in the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Baronet upon the 
subject of transportation, but he thought 
that if they spent more money in building 
schools they would have to spend less in 
building prisons. He thought, too, that 
some provision should be made for of- 
fenders, particularly juvenile offenders, 
after their liberation from prison, to pre- 
vent them, if possible, from relapsing into 
vice. He had made inquiry of the go- 
vernors of no less than seven prisons, and 
they had stated that great numbers of the 
persons under their care soon returned 
after liberation, as they were obliged to 
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have recourse again to thieving, from 
being without the means of earning an 
honest livelihood. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the motion that 8,654J. be appro- 
priated for the use of the Parkhurst Prison 
in the Isle of Wight. 

Sir James Graham stated, that the sys- 
tem of discipline pursued at Parkhurst had 
been found in general to be satisfactory in 
its results. The Government had thought 
it right in some cases, where the system 
had been found to produce extremely be- 
neficial effects, to grant free pardons in 
the cases of these individuals and to send 
them out free to New Zealand, where 
they might gain an honest subsistence. 
In other cases, offenders had been sent to 
Van Diemen's Land with a contingent 
pardon depending upon their future be- 
haviour. An additional amount was this 
year required for this prison, in order to 
make arrangements for the accommodation 
of juvenile female delinquents, Since he 
had been called upon to superintend the 
working of the criminal law, he had ex- 
perienced great difficulty in making ar- 
rangements with respect to female convicts 
of tender years under sentence of trans- 
portation. It was not possible to send 
such persons to a penal colony, and it 
had therefore been deemed right to form 
an establishment at Parkhurst for their 
Teception, 

Mr. Hume remarked upon the hardship 
of sending out free, and with a pardon, to 
New Zealand, convicted prisoners, while 
numerous honest people were unable to 
emigrate there and to other colonies for 
want of means. He begged to call the 
serious attention of Government to this 
subject. 

Mr. Vernon Smith asked in what capa- 
cities these persons were sent abroad ? 

Sir James Graham replied they were 
sent pardoned. 

Mr. Vernon Smith: Yes, but with the 
notoriety of crime still attaching to them, 
they would find it most difficult to regain 
their characters, and obtain honest em- 
ployment. 

Lord Stanley stated, that no persons 
were sent out except those committed for 


comparatively trifling offences. The cases | 
were few in number, and the persons were 


so far reformed that there was every hope 
of their being again fitred to enter into 
society, and the great object was to re- 
move them to a distance from the scene 
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of their former crimes. He deprecated 
any continuance of discussion upon this 
subject. 

Mr. Aglionby wished to know upon 
what fund the expense of these persons 
being sent was to fall. 

Lord Stanley: Upon that part of the 
public money applicable to criminals, 

Sir James Graham had no doubt as to 
the policy of immediately granting the 
vote. Young female convicts could act 
well be transported to a penal settlement, 
and therefore it was of great importance 
that something should be done for their 
reformation at home. 

Mr. Roebuck was in favour of trans- 
portation with respect to all classes of 
convicts. The cry against transportation 
was unwise and unfounded. 

Mr. V. Smith thought the system of 
juvenile offenders being sent to New Zea- 
land, with a free pardon, was a premium 
upon crime, and an act of hardship to 
poor but honest men. He repeated the 
question as to the fund from which they 
were sent. 

Lord Stanley replied, that they were 
not sent out from any colonial fund. The 
expenses formed a moderate charge upon 
the money appropriated to criminal juris- 
prudence. He thought it advisable that 
prisoners, after having been detained a 
certain time, and to a greater or less ex- 
tent reformed, should be sent from the 
country pardoned, upon the condition of 
their not returning to it. The funds which 
were applied to defray the expenses would 
have otherwise been applied to the cost 
either of transportation, or of fulfilling 
their originally destined period of im- 
prisonment ; and the result was an actual 
saving to the public. 

Mr. Hawes protested against the doc- 
|trines of the hon. Member for Bath with 
| respect to transportation. There was, he 
| thought, with respect to criminal law, a 
itendency to fall back to old practices 
_which had been proved ineffectual. He 
‘thought the difference between transpor- 
tation and confinement and labour in this 
country was one between an expensive 
punishment three thousand miles away 
and a cheap one at home. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the question that the sum of 62,3000. 
be granted for payment of the salaries and 
expenses of the two Houses of Parliament, 

Mr. Hume objected that no items were 
furnished for the sum of 21,000/., required 
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for the House of Lords. No public money 
ought to be voted without the particulars 
being known to the House of Commons. 

The Chancellor of the Excheqner ex- 
plained, that formerly the salaries and 
expenses of the House of Lords were paid 
by address from the Peers to the Crown, 
but of late years, the sum had been in- 
claded in the estimates. 

Mr. Hume persisted in his objection, 
and divided the committee on an amend- 
ment, that 40,500/. be granted from the 
vote :—Ayes 23; Noes 90: Majority 67. 


List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Aldam, W. 
Bannerman, A. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernal, R. 
Brotherton, J. 
Busfeild, W. 
Clements, Visct. 
Cobden, R. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Duncan, G. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Hawes, B. 
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Napier, Sir C. 
O’Brien, J. 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connor, Don 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
TELLERS, 
Hume, J. 
Bowring, Dr. 


List of the Nozs. 


Gladstone, T. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H,. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Grogan, E. 

Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, rt.hn. SirH. 
Hardy, J. 

Henley, J: W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hornby, J. 

Howard, P. HH. 
Hughes, W.B. 
Hussey, T. 

Jermyn, Earl 

Jones, Capt. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Masterman, J. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Neville, R, 

Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Packe, C. W, 


Allix, J. P. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J. 

Baird, W. 

Baring, hon. W. B. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Campbell, A. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clayton, R. R 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cochrane, A. 
Cockburn, rt.hn.SirG. 
Cresswell, B. 
Cripps, W. 

+ mal E. B. 
D'Israeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Eaton, R. J. 

Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.hn,W.E. 
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Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trotter, J. 
Turnor, C. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Young, J. 


Pakington, J. S. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Plumptre, J. P. 
Pringle, A. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, J. A. 


TELLERS, 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


The original grant being again pro. 
posed, 

Mr. Hawes too, contended, that this 
was a mode of taxing the people without 
any account rendered. Hereafter the sum 
required might be much larger, and the 
House of Commons would have no control, 

Mr. Hutt said, that the Clerk in Pare 
liament of the House of Lords received 
4,000/. a-year for absolutely doing nothing, 
Another clerk was paid 3,500/. a-year, 
and of two clerks at the Table, one had 
2,000/. a-year, and the other 1,500/. One 
Serjeant-at-Arms had a salary of 3,000/., 
and the general establishment was much 
larger and more expensive than that of the 
House of Commons. He hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would, at least, 
make some inquiry as to the items. 

Sir R. Peel said, that that was just the 
course which had been taken. This was 
the only instance in which the House of 
Lords exercised any control over the pub- 
lic money, and he thought, that any in- 
vestigation by the House of Commons 
would be viewed with jealousy. 

Mr. Hawes remarked, that if the Chan- 
cellor. of the Exchequer had made the 
inquiry, it was fit that this House should 
be informed of the particulars. 

Mr. Hume repeated, that the subject 
ought not to be taxed without the know- 
ledge of the House of Commons. He 
should move to postpone the vote to a 
future day. 

Mr. V. Smith observed, that the sum 
was a comparatively small one, and the 
only amount of the kind which the House 
of Lords was allowed to deal with. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer added, 
that from time immemorial until the 
change, the House of Lords had exercised 
the privilege of addressing the Crown for 
the payment of its expenses. 

Mr. Hume moved, that the grant be 
50,3000. 

Amendment withdrawn, and original 
vote agreed to. 





Committee of Supply— 


On the question that 112,4701. to defray 
the expenses of consul-generals, consuls, 
vice-consuls, and superintendents of trade 
in China, be granted to her Majesty. 

Mr. D’Israeli asked what the services of 
consuls were ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
their duties were to superintend trade ; 
and, at the same time, they had some 
diplomatic duties to attend to. 

Mr. D’Israeli said, it was evident that 
consuls by law had nothing todo. Almost 
every instruction which they received from 
the Foreign Office was contrary to law. 
They were called on to make returns 
respecting the trade of the country where 
they resided ; but they had no authority 
to demand those papers without which it 
was not in their power to give any accu- 
rate information, It was also their duty 
to see that every British ship was navigated 
according to law, but they had no power 
to call on the captain for the production 
of the ship’s papers. Before Mr. Can- 
ning’s act for the regulation of consuls, 
they had the power to make the captain 
produce his papers; but in his act Mr. 
Canning purposely omitted this power, 
with a view of remodelling the system 
altogether, which he had afterward, not 
done, and the administration and the 
legislation of the country, on this subject, 
were in direct contradiction with each 
other. The British consuls were the only 
consuls who could not arbitrate between 
a master and his crew. 

Sir Charles Napier said, he did not 
know what the consular law was, but he 
had had a good deal of experience of the 
practice, which was perfectly different to 
what had been described by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and he believed, therefore, that 
the hon. Gentleman must be mistaken. It 
was impossible for a captain to receive 
consular protection without producing his 
papers. But he did not think that suffi- 
cient attention was paid to the appoint- 
ment of consuls. They ought to collect 
at the places where they resided informa- 
tion that might be of use to the country 
10 time of war. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that the chief 
duties devolving on consuls were those of 
protecting the interests of British com- 
merce and shipping. The real question 
was whether those duties were of sufficient 
Importance to warrant the expenses of a 
consular establishment. He believed that 
they were. He himself had increased the 
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number of consuls, and in every case he 
had been induced to do so in consequence 
of applications from persons interested in 
the trade of the places at which they 
wished for consuls to be appointed. As 
to what the hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
had stated with reference to the intentions 
of Mr. Canning to make a change in the 
consular establishment, he believed that 
the only change which was made was 
abolishing the system of paying consuls 
by means of fees proportionate to the ton- 
nage of vessels for which they had trans- 
acted business, and remunerating them 
by means of fixed salaries. This was the 
only change, he believed, which was con- 
templated by Mr. Canning. It was true, 
as the hon. Gentleman opposite had stated, 
that consuls had no legal power of adju- 
dication, but they had a power of arbitra. 
tion, inasmuch as such a power might be 
created by the contending parties them- 
selves by mutual consent, and the most 
important duties of a consul frequently 
consisted in arbitrating between captains 
of ships and their crews. It was also true 
that the consul had no legal claim for the 
production of ships’ papers; but the ques- 
tion of the propriety of investing them 
with that power had not escaped the 
consideration of the late Government. 
On consulting the Board of Trade, 
however, it was represented that the 
investiture of consuls with such powers 
would not be advantageous to commerce, 
In fact, when merchants and captains of 
ships require the aid of the consul to bring 
them through any difficulty into which 
they might have fallen with the local 
authorities, they were required to furnish 
him with their papers before the end in 
view could be attained. On the whole, 
he believed that the duties of consuls 
were officially discharged. 

Mr. Hume wished to know on what 
grounds an addition had been made to the 
estimates by the appointment of a consul- 
general of Syria. 

Viscount Palmerston replied, that that 
appointment was not by any means a new 
one, for there had formerly been a consul- 
general at Damascus. In the present 
state of Syria, it was considered important 
that there should be an officer invested 
with that power over the local consuls 
which belonged to the office of consti- 
general; the appointment had been at- 
tended by advantageous results. 

Mr. Hume thought that as there was 
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a consul-general at Constantinople, and 
that as Syria was now part of the Turkish 
empire, that that functionary might dis- 
charge the duties of consul-general for the 
whole Ottoman empire. 

Vote agreed to, as were several others. 

House resumed. Committee to sit 
again. 


Railways. 


PROTECTION OF THE QUEEN's PER- 
son.j On the question that this bill do 
pass, 

Sergeant Murphy remarked that the 
provisions might not be found to apply to 
an assault by means of an air gue. 

Sir R. Peel thought the words, “ or 
other description,” supplied the deficiency 
pointed out by the hon. Member. 

Bill passed. 

House adjourned at a quarter to two 
o'clock. 


rors cess ccre— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 14, 1842. 


Minutes.) Brits. Public—1*- Attornies and Solicitors; 
Protection of her Majesty’s Person; Slave Trade Treaties 
Continuance; Rivers (Ireland) ; Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance; Linen Manufacturers (Ireland); London Bridge 
Approaches Fund ; Fisheries Treaty. 

2*- Mines and Collieries; Dean Forest Ecclesiastical 
Districts. 

Committed.— Railways ; 
land). 
Reported.—Right of Voting (Dublin University) ; British 
Possessions Abroad; Tithe Commutation. 

3*- and passed :—Perth Prison. 

Private.—2* Lord Dinorben’s Estate ; Cambuslang and 
Muirkirk Roads. 

3*- and passed:—London and Greenwich Railway; 
London Bridge and Royal Exchange Approaches. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Miners of the Township of 
Churwell, and Members of the Kirksession of Inverness, 
against parts of the Mines and Collieries Bill, and also to 
the same effect from Newmarket Colliers Wood Pit, and 
a number of other Collieries.—By the Bishop of London, 
from Islington and Camberwell; by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, from Coal Miners of Whitley, in favour of 
the Mines and Collieries Bill.—By the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, from Owners and Occupiers of Mines and Col- 
lieries in the West Riding of Yorkshire, to be heard by 
counsel against the Bill. 


Charitable Pawn Offices (Ire- 


Rartways.] House in committee on 
the Railways Bill. 

Lord Campbell brought up a clause to 
the effect that no railway carriages should 
be locked up without the consent of the 
passengers. 

On the motion that it be read a second 
time, 

The Earl of Ripon opposed the clause. 
No person could be more convinced than 
he was of the futility of the reasons as- 
signed in favour of the practice. At the 
same time, he did not think it desirable 
that any department of the Executive 
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Government should assume more control 
over the railways than was absolutely ne- 
cessary, the effect of which would be to 
diminish the responsibility of the direc- 
tors. He felt bound to say, in justice to 
the railway companies, that in every in. 
stance in which the Board of Trade had 
felt it necessary to point out anything for 
the convenience or safety of the public 
they had shown themselves most ready to 
adopt it, whatever might be the opinion of 
the directors as to its propriety. 

The Marquess of Clanriearde would 
support the clause. If the railway direc- 
tors did not lock the carriages the clause 
would remain a dead letter, and could not 
be vexatious to them ; whereas, if they did 
lock the carriages, the clause would then 
be a protection to the public. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that the rail- 
way companies knew their own interests as 
well as any other body of men, and if they 
found that the public disapproved of lock- 
ing the carriages, they would abandon the 
practice. 

Lord Cottenham supported the clause. 
The argument made use of against it 
would go the length of showing that the 
railway directors ought not to be interfered 
with at all—that they ought to be left to 
themselves, and to do as they liked. But 
the object of the bill was to regulate their 
practices, and he thought it was absurd to 
leave it to the discretion of the directors 
whether or not they should return to so 
dangerous and unnecessary a practice. 

The Earl of Mount Cashel supported the 
clause, which he thought calculated to en- 
sure the public safety. 

The Earl of Radnor would oppose the 
clause, because he thought the locking of 
the carriages was not dangerous, and he 
did not know but it might under some cir- 
cumstances be necessrry. He was rather 
in favour of the practice than otherwise. 

The Earl of Ripon ridiculed the clause 
on account of the provision which it con- 
tained, that all the persons inside a carriage 
should be asked whether they would be 
locked in or not, so that if the majority 
thought that precaution necessary to their 
safety, one passenger, like the one juror, 
might overrule the judgment of all the rest. 

Bill passed through committee. To be 
reported. 

Their Lordships divided on the ques- 
tion, that the clause be read a second time: 
Not-content 35 ; Content 31 : Majority 4. 

Bill passed through committee. To be 
reported, 
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Prorection OF THE QuEEN’s PERsON.] 
Messengers from the House of Commons 
brought up the bill for the better protec- 
tion of her Majesty’s Person. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
would now propose to their Lordships that 
this bill be read a first time. To-morrow 
he should move the second reading of the 
bill, and should also submit that the stand- 
ing orders be suspended in order to facili- 
tate its passing into law. 

Lord Campbell did not, of course, rise 
to oppose the progress of this bill, but he 
wished to give notice, that in cominittee 
he should propose to introduce some words 
for the purpose of supplying what he con- 
ceived an omission, in the want of a provi- 
sion to meet a case where no attempt was 
made, but where a person came into her 
Majesty’s presence with arms, destructive 
instruments, or any explosive matter, or 
thing not exhibited, but with intent to 
make use of the same against the Queen, 
her life, or person. 

The Lord Chancellor, of course, could 
not be expected to give at the moment any 
opinion upon the subject of such a clause ; 
but he would promise the noble Lord, that 
his suggestion should meet with considera- 
tion, and he had no doubt but that such an 
arrangement would be made as would secure 
for the bill the unanimous concurrence of 
the House. 

Bill read a first time. 


Mivzs anp Coruierirs.] The Bishop 
of London presented a petition from a 
body of coal-masters, supporting the bill 
in all its clauses. He strongly approved 
of the measure on moral and _ religious 
grounds, and he earnestly trusted their 
Lordships would pass the bill without 
alteration. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury having 
presented a petition to the like effect from 
a body of the inhabitants of the parish of 
Camberwell, also briefly expressed his high 
approval of the bill. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, this 
was a measure which affected property to 
the amount of 10,000,000/., and such a 
measure sbould not be hurried through 
Parliament. It had been said in another 
place, “‘ Thank God, there is a House of 
Lords ;” which implied an expectation 
that the bill would undergo careful con- 
sideration here. Time should be given to 
collect impartial evidence —not such as was 
contained in the 2,000 pages, before the 
House, obtained from interested persons 
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—but from persons employed in the 
mines from the lowest to the highest. 
He wished to correct an impression which 
seemed to prevail—namely, that this bill 
had passed the House of Commons on the 
understanding that some concessions had 
been made which induced the coal-owners 
of the north to approve of it. Now he 
shouid be able to prove that this was not 
the case, by the letter of Mr. Buddle, the 
agent of the coal-owners in the north, in 
answer to a letter written by Lord Ashley, 
who appeared to imagine that there had 
been some departure from an agreement 
which it was said Mr. Buddle had en- 
tered into on the part of those whom he 
represented. He would first read Lord 
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Ashley’s letter, which was as follows :— 


“ July 8, 1842. 


‘¢ Dear Sir—Your letter has greatly aston- 
ished me, containing, as it does, a scheme of 
projected departure from the engagement into 
which I entered during my interview with 
yourself and the gentlemen representing the 
coal districts ; I think I am entitled to, and I 
therefore request a public letter, to announce 
the wishes of the proprietors connected with 
the coal trade. 

‘© T have said nothing about ‘ underground 
inspectors’—the Secretary of State has power 
to send down, from time to time, commission- 
ers to ascertain whether the law be observed : 
but their jurisdiction will not extend to the 
discipline of the mines,—Your very obedient 
servant, ASHLEY. 

“ John Buddle, Esq.” 


The answer which Mr. Buddle wrote 
was as follows:— 


(Copy:) 
“€ Newcastle-on- Tyne, July 11, 1842. 

“ My Lord—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of 
the 8th instant, 

‘€ Agreeably to your Lordship’s request that 
I should announce to your Lo:dship the wishes 
of the proprietors connected with the coal 
trade, I do not think [ can answer this inquiry 
better than by referring your Lordship to the 
resolutions of the meeting of the united com- 
mittees of the trade, held on the 13th ult., 
which contains the instructions given to me 
when I was deputed to wait upon your Lord- 
ship and the other parties mentioned in those 
instructions, a copy of which I herewith 
enclose. 

‘I this day laid your Lordship’s letter of 
the 8th instant before the united committees 
of the two counties (Durham and Northumber- 
land), who authorized me to say,in reply, that 
they see no reason for departing from the 
Opinions expressed in the enclosed copy of 
resolutions. 

“The coal-owners object to the alternate 
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days’ working, as being likely to involve many 
practical difficulties. The limitation of the 
employment of the boys to one month after the 
passing of the Act, is considered to be too 
short a period; and prohibiting ‘ such male 
persons from being employed durirg one and 
the same week in more than one mine or col- 
liery, unless the mine or colliery in which he 
shall be employed shall belong to the same 
owner,’ is also thought inexpedient. 

“ The fourth clause (B) of the bill is like- 
wise strongly objected to; and it is for those 
reasons that the coal-owners are desirous that 
this bill should not be hurried through Par- 
liament this Session, but that more time should 
be allowed for the due consideration of the 
whole subject. 

“T regret that there was not time between 
the meeting at the House of Commons, on the 
20th of June, and your Lordship’s bill being 
brought into Parliament, to communicate with 
the coal committees of the two counties, as, if 
such communication had taken place, any mis- 
apprehension as to the extent of my instruc- 
tions might have been avoided. 

“ Your Lordship will recollect, that in the 
private conversation which [ had the honour to 
have with your Lordship on the 18th of June, 
I stated that I was not authorised to take upon 
myself the responsibility of sanctioning ten as 
the proper age for boys going to work in the 
pits, on condition of their working only three 
days in the week, alternately, and therefore 
begged to refer the discussion of this branch 
of the subject, together with others, to the 
meeting at the House of Commons on the 
20th. 

“I beg to apologize for having troubled 
your Lordship so much at length.—I have the 
honour, &c. &c. “ J. Buppe. 

“© The Lord Ashley, M.P., &c.” 

From this he (the Marquess of London- 
derry) should say it was sufficiently clear 
that these gentlemen had never intimated 
an intention of not opposing the bill. In 
the other House of Parliament, the Secre- 
tary of State declared that the Govern- 
ment admitted the principle of the bill, 
and in their Lordships’ House the Lord 
President of the Council said that the 
Government intended to be passive on the 
subject. There was here a great discre- 
pancy of opinion, and he thought it placed 
the Government somewhat in a dilemma. 
Considering the immense importance of 
this bill, and the vast amount of property 
to which its provisions would apply, he 
thought that the House could not possibly 
proceed with it at this late period of the 
Session. Inquiries ought to be made, and 
practical men ought to be examined ; and 
the House ought not to legislate exclu- 
sively on evidence which had been collected 
by interested parties. All he could say 
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was, that if the House should be of opinion 
that the bill should be read a second time, 
it might be regarded as the commencement 
of a series of grievances which would be 
got up for the purpose of working on that 
hypocritical humanity which reigned so 
much at present, and that year after year 
they would be beseiged with such appeals 
as these. He did not wish to treat this 
as an individual question. He wished to 
treat it as a national question. This bill 
would revolutionize the whole of the coal 
trade—a trade which connected itself with 
our shipping interest and with our navy— 
and, therefore, he trusted that the House 
would pause before it legislated on the 
subject in the present incomplete and un- 
satisfactory state of our information. He 
had thought it due to the coal-owners of 
the north to make this statement, to prove 
that there had been no compromise or 
agreement, as had been stated elsewhere. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, that 
the noble Marquess had repeated his con- 
viction that there had been no compromise 
for the purpose of allowing the bill to pass 
in another place. He held in his hand a 
letter from a gentleman of the highest 
character (Mr. Hedworth Lambton), who 
was present at the interview which took 
place with Lord Ashley on the subject, 
and that Gentleman stated that his impres- 
sion was the same as that which Lord 
Ashley had formed. No doubt the under- 
standing was, that with certain conces- 
sions, the bill would be passed with the 
support uf those who were then present. 
However, there was a higher light in 
which the question ought to be viewed, it 
ought to be viewed as a question of huma- 
nity and apart from all considerations of 
compromises or agreements. He thought 
it only right to state this, in order to show 
that Lord Ashley’s impression was also 
shared by another gentleman of the highest 
character and respectability. 

The Marquess of Londonderry must pro- 
test against the statement made by the 
noble Marquess, that Mr. Buddle had 
accepted the compromise on the part of 
the coal-owners. There appeared to have 
been some mistake, and no doubt it was an 
unfortunate ore. 

The Earl of Devon then rose to move 
the second reading of the Mines and Col- 
leries Bill. The time had arrived when 
it became necessary that this bill should 
be opened to their Lordships, in order that 
their Lordships might know what it was. 
The ground upon which he intended to 
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ask their Lordships’ consent to the bill 
was entirely independent of anything that 
had been said elsewhere, or of any admis- 
sion or agreement elsewhere. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that the inquiry which 
had led to this result had been instituted 
by commissioners appointed by her Ma- 
jesty, in consequence of an address from 
the House of Commons, moved by his 
noble Friend Lord Ashley, when in oppo- 
sition to the then existing Government, 
which Government had appointed four 
persons, independently of any recommen- 
dation of Lord Ashley, and he thought 
that, looking at the manner in which they 
had executed their duty, their Lordships 
would agree with him, that the late Go- 
vernment had been fortunate in their 
choice. Those commissioners had em- 
ployed sub-commissiovers to make inquiries 
on the spot. The foundation of the inquiry 
was perfectly fair. The commissioners 
thought it right to invite information 
from all persons willing to afford informa- 
tion, and they wrote a circular letter to all 
proprietors of mines, so far as they could 
find them out, and with the circular they 
sent a tabular form requesting them to 
answer certain queries relative to the em- 
ployment of females and children in mines. 
A considerable number of proprietors did 
make returns, and many others did not. 
The sub-commissioners, then, under the 
instructions of the commissioners, pro- 
ceeded to make inquiries, and the result 
had been communicated to both Houses of 
Parliament by her Majesty’s Government, 
in the report of the commissioners and the 
appendix of evidence thereto. He had, as 
was his duty, examined that report and 
evidence, and he had no doubt that not 
one of their Lordships who had taken the 
same course would think that there was 
not abundant evidence of facts, which no 
further evidence could alter. When he 
undertook to move the second reading of 
this bill, he could not undertake to pro- 
pose to their Lordships to enact any one 
of its provisions that was not based upon 
conclusive evidence, and, believing the bill 
to be based upon such evidence, he hoped 
their Lordships would pass it into a law. 
With respect to the employment of females, 
if there had been no evidence at all, and if 
their Lordships consulted only the com- 
mon feelings of humanity—not spurious 
humanity, but the common feelings of hu- 
man nature,— their Lordships would, a 
priori, and without any evidence, consider 
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ground in mines, under circumstances 
which afforded no means of regulating the 
conduct of the persons with whom they 
were employed, was a practice which it 
was most desirable to put a stop to. It 
would, indeed, be infinitely better if the 
husbands and fathers of these females 
would refuse to permit their wives and 
daughters to be placed in such circum- 
stances; but when it was found from ex- 
perience that the feelings of these persons 
did not thus operate, and that there was 
incontestible evidence that females were 
sent down into mines and placed in situa- 
tions utterly disgraceful to humanity, their 
Lordships would feel that it was absolutely 
necessary for the Legislature to interfere, 
and by some regulations to prevent so 
great an abomination. That was a part of 
the bill in which he was sure their Lord- 
ships would concur, and in support of 
which he begged their Lordships’ atten- 
ion to a few passages from the report of 
the commissioners. In that report the 


commissioners had embodied a good deal 
of the evidence which appeared in a larger 
form in the appendix. In page 256 of the 
report the commissioners stated, 


“¢ That in the districts in which females are 
taken down into the coal mines, both sexes are 
employed together in precisely the same kind 
of labour, and work for tie same number of 
hours ; the girls and boys, and the young men 
and young women, and even married women 
and women with child, commonly working 
almost naked, and the men, in many mines, 
always working quite naked ; that in the dis- 
tricts in which females are not allowed to de- 
scend into the pits there is a universal ex- 
pression of disgust from all classes of witnesses 
at this practice; and that in the districts in 
which the practice prevails all classes of wit- 
nesses bear testimony to its demoralizing in- 
fluence.” 

{The Marquess of Londonderry: In what 
colleries does the practice prevail.] Such 
appeared to be the general result, although 
he did not mean to assert, nor was there 
evidence to show, that the practice pre- 
vailed in all the colleries. Asa wish had 
been expressed, that this part of the bill 
should be postponed, he must advert to 
some further evidence on the subject in or- 
der that their Lordships might perceive 
how necessary it was that something should 
be done to remove the evil. In page 24 
it was stated, as part of the report, that in 
many colleries in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire there was no distinction of 
sexes, and that the women were naked to 
their waists, and the men entirely so, 
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Some of the details were so disgusting, 
that it would not be proper for him to read 
them. In page 31 of the report, a wish 
was expressed, that the Government would 
expel all females from the mines, as their 
presence gave rise to acts of the greatest 
indecency. The report then went on to 
state that which must obviously happen 
under such circumstances, To the first 
clause in the bill, therefore, which sought 
to put an end to such scenes, he was sure 
their Lordships could have no objection. 
He at once admitted to his noble Friend, 
who opposed the measure, that there were 
many collieries in which those abominations 
did not exist. [The Marquess of Lon- 
donderry: Some seams of coal require the 
employment of women.| He would ask 
what peculiar seam of coal rendered it 
necessary to employ grown women instead 
of grown men? Females had been ex- 
cluded from the collieries of the Duke of 
Buccleuch without any inconvenience. 
That was an important fact, as bearing 
upon this part of the case. The manager 
of the Duke of Buccleuch’s collieries stated 
that, since the employment of females had 
been done away with in his grace’s collie- 
ries, they had had no occasion to raise the 
price of coal. He had no wish to prohibit 
the employment of women immediately. 
The present was certainly a period when 
they should not be severe in arrangements 
of that nature, and he was therefore will- 
ing indeed he should propose instead of 
the words, ‘** Six calendar months,” to 
substitute these words, ‘‘ First of March, 
1843,” as the period at which it should 
no longer be lawful to employ females in 
mines or collieries. That would give nine 
instead of six months for making the new 
arrangements. ‘The second clause in the 
bill regarded the age up to which males 
were to be excluded from mines and collie- 
ries. Originally the bill proposed that 
males should not be employed under the 
age of thirteen. A difference of opinion 
arose upon the point, and the limitation 
had been altered to ten years of age. 
Finding this alteration made, he did not 
desire to press any opivion that he might 
entertain on the subject. He would now 
only observe, that there was abundant 
evidence to show that it would neither be 
unfair, unreasonable, nor unjust to prohi- 
bit the employment of children under ten 
years of age. He was aware, that in 
some collieries as much pains and care as 
could well be taken were taken with the 
children employed in them ; but he felt, 
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that no pains or care that could be taken 
would sutlice to do justice to children un. 
der ten years of age, if they were employed 
at all. How was it possible, if they tole- 
rated such abuses as these, if they per- 
mitted the employment of children of six 
or eight years of age, that any attention 
could be paid to their moral or religious 
education? With regard to the first 
clause, it might be objected, that at the 
present period of distress we should be 
slow to curtail the means of gaining a live. 
lihood by the exclusion of women ; but he 
contended, that in every instance in which 
females were prevented from obtaining 
wages by labour in mines and collieries men 
could be employed, although, perhaps, at 
somewhat greater expense. He was sure, 
that, after all, their Lordships would look 
upon this part of the case as a question of 
expense, and that it would be perfectly 
possible for all proprietors of mines who 
now employed females to work them in the 
same way, he should say more effectually, 
although it might cost something more, 
by the employment of men in their stead. 
As he had already told their Lordships, 
the exclusion of women from the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s mines had caused no loss to the 
public. With regard to boys, he had no 
doubt that it might be desirable to have a 
large proportion of them in mines. The 
bill in its present shape would not prevent 
that, and where, by its operation, boys 
under ten years of age would be sent away, 
and their families deprived of the wages 
which they earned, other boys above the 
age of ten would be employed in their 
stead, aud their wages added to those of 
some neighbouring cottager. Thus the 
bill, while it prevented certain boys from 
occupation in the collieries, would open 
the door in the same proportion to others. 
It was not uncommon that men who did 
not wish to labour more than three days a 
week allowed their families’ support to be 
eked out by the degradation of their wives 
and children, but that was not a class of 
Jabourers to whom they should give parti- 
cular advantages. From the evidence 
which was given by the colliers them- 
selves, it was evident that their wives and 
children should not be sent into the mines 
and collieries. Women, who were brought 
up in them, were unfitted to be 

wives or mothers, their habits being wholly 
inconsistent with those domestic duties 
which it should be the desire of the Legis- 
lature to encourage. Their children were 
necessarily neglected, and never received 
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anything in the shape of moral or religious 
instruction or example. Upon these two 
clauses some opposition he believed would 
be offered, but in that opposition he ex- 
pected that very few of their Lordships 
would join. There was abundance of 
evidence from medical men, showing the 
bad effects in a physical respect which 
working in the mines and collieries had 
upon the women and children, while the 
evidence of clergymen was equally strong 
as to its bad effects upon them in a moral 
point of view. He would also beg to re- 
mind their Lordships that hundreds of 
those persons who were thrown out of em- 
ployment in the manufacturing districts 
would be glad to get employment in the 
mines, and would readily undertake the 
work from which women would be excluded 
by the operation of this bill. With re- 
gard to the third clause, which regulated 
the time of employment of persons under 
the age of thirteen, he would at once state 
that he was not anxious to press it upon 
their Lordships. If he were addressing 
their Lordships at the beginning instead 
of at the clove of the Session, he should 
propose a committee of inquiry upon this 
and some other points on which parties 
concerned in collieries had a good deal to 
say. He did not feel that the regulation 
proposed by this clause would interfere 
with the management of collieries, as 
some had stated it would, but he must 
admit that there was not sutlicient evi- 
dence to enable him to say with perfect 
confidence that the clause would not ope- 
rate injuriously, He was therefore not 
disposed to press for a restriction, of which 
he must say he did not quite see what 
the effect would be. He did not say that 
it might not be injurious, and without 
inquiry he had no right to say that it 
would. The particular mode which the 
clause proposed of regulating the time of 
labour was adopted from the necessity of 
the case. The obvious mode would be to 
say that children should be employed only 
during certain hours; but with respect to 
mines that was impossible, as the moment 
children were admitted mto mines they 
were removed from all supervision. In 
proposing this clause, therefore, his noble 
Friend conceived that he was doing what 
was best for the children, and what at the 
same time would least interfere with the 
management of mines. His noble Friend 
proposed that the children should have at 
least the alternate day for the purposes of 
instruction and recreation, in order that 
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they might hereafter be good men and 
useful members of society. It was not 
from want of an anxious desire to see 
these poor creatures protected and em- 
ployed to their own advantage that he 
declined to press this clause at present 
upon the House but because if he were 
now to ask for inquiry it would not be 
possible to terminate it. The next clause 
regarded the appointment of inspectors. 
The object of it was simply this :—that 
as the regulations were such as to prevent 
evidence being obtained in the ordinary 
way, the Government should, in any par- 
ticular case where it should deem it neces- 
sary so to do, send down persons to visit 
and inspect any particular mine or colliery, 
and report thereon in such manner as 
might be directed by the Seretary of State. 
He could state of his own knowledge that 
many of the miners were rather glad than 
otherwise of the opportunity of having 
some system of inspection. This subject, 
however, would be for the committee. 
The next clause related to the important 
subject of apprenticeship. He proposed 
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to alter the clause as it stood, by a provi- 
sion that no person should be taken as an 
apprentice in any mine or colliery under 
the age of ten years, and that no appren- 


ticeship should be for a longer term than 
eight years. This would release young 
persous bound at the former age as soon as 
they attained the age of eighteen. In the 
ninth clause he had felt obliged to make 
an alteration which he would much rather 
not have made. It related to the age of 
young persons to be employed in mines 
and collieries. He repeated, that he re- 
gretted to have been obliged to make an 
alteration in this respect, but at the same 
time he felt that it was one on which the 
owners of mines and collieries, from their 
practical experience, were entitled to be 
heard, as to whether or not it was a good 
provision that no person under the age of 
twenty-one years should be employed at 
the winding engines used for the purpose 
of drawing persons up and down in the 
mines. He had felt bound to listen to re- 
presentations that had been made on this 
subject, and he certainly was most anxious 
that such a course should be taken as, 
while it afforded a guarantee for security, 
would at the same time not be likely to 
inflict injury and inconvenience on those 
engaged in the mines. He _ believed 
that fifteen was an age at which there 
could be no danger in allowing the per- 
sons usually engaged to work at those 
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engines, and he proposed to alter the bill 
to that effect. There were some other 
minor alterations, the details of which he 
would defer till they went into committee. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving that 
the bill be read a second time. 

Lord Hatherton said, the noble Earl had 
exhibited so much judgment in the altera- 
tions which he proposed, that he did not 
feel warranted in going on with the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice, for a 
select committee to take evidence as to the 
probable effect of the proposed enactments, 
which, had the noble Lord pressed forward 
his bill without alterations, he should have 
felt bound to press also; but he should 
have done so without the slightest desire 
or intention to impugn in any way the 
strict rectitude, honour, and sincerity of 
the commissioners on whose reports the 
bill had been founded. He desired also to 
bear testimony to the undoubted and ex- 
alted purity of the noble Lord with whom 
the bill had originated in the other House. 
That noble Lord had had extensive com- 
munications on the subject with delegates 
from all parts of the kingdom; and al- 
though they, of course, had not succeeded 
in inducing him to go the full length of 
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their wishes, they unanimously concurred 
in asserting that they had never commu- 
nicated with any individual whose motives 
were more philanthrophic, or one more 
sincere in his desire to serve the objects of 


his benevolent exertions. With regard to 
the principle of a measure of this kind, 
although the promotion of religion and of 
education among the classes affected by it 
Was a paramount object, yet at the same 
time it was not the only object to which 
they ought to look. It was quite necessary 
in legislating on such a subject not to act 
upon first impressions only, but to consult 
before doing so the experience and opinions 
of the masters, and of the working classes 
themselves. ‘They would have done wrong, 
therefore, to have agreed to this measure 
without taking those precautions. Had 
they done so its first effect would have 
been the abandonment of several very va- 
luable seams of mineral. With regard to! 
the provisions of the bill, he had never 
intended to oppose the clause prohibiting 
the employment of females in mines and 
collieries under ground; but at the same 
time it might be worth while to consider | 
whether that rule ought to be rigidly | 
extended to persons of a mature age, who | 
had already been for years employed ; as 
for instance widows, who might have fami- 
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lies, and who would, under the operation 
of such a clause, be deprived of their usual 
means of supporting their families. This 
however, was a branch of the subject with 
which he was not at all practically ac- 
quainted, as the employment of females 
was unknown in the part of the country 
with which he was connected. He could 
not have consented to the bill as first in- 
troduced in respect of another subject 
embraced by it, that of the age at which 
children should be allowed to be employed 
in these mines and collieries. He was 
ready, however, to acquiesce in the reduc- 
tion to ten years. He could never have 
agreed to the proposed restriction con- 
fining the work of the children to alternate 
days. Those who were acquainted with 
the actual working of mines declared such 
a regulation to be utterly impracticable. 
When trade was bad the miner seldom 
worked more than two or three days in the 
week at the most; and, when trade was 
very good, such were the habits of the 
miner, that he would not consent to work 
a longer period, or at the utmost not 
longer than four days in the week. He 
was bound to say that the noble Earl’s 
proposed alteration with regard to appren- 
ticeship had already given satisfaction to 
those with whom he had been in commu- 
nication. In the county (Staffordshire) 
which he had so long represented, the 
practice of apprenticing had become a. 
most universal. There were thousands of 
young persons apprenticed to mining, for 
the reason that it was the best trade the 
district afforded, and the parents of poor 
children were anxious to bring them up to 
it. Though the duration of the appren- 
ticeship had hitherto been too long, ap- 
prenticeship as a practice was certainly 
rather popular than otherwise in the dis- 
trict in question. For these reasons he 
approved of the proposed alteration of the 
noble Earl, which would terminate at the 
age of eighteen. The apprenticeship com- 
menced at the age of ten. He would 
suggest to the noble Earl, whether it might 
not be well to subject existing apprentice- 
ships to a similar limitation. He believed 
that the system of apprenticeship was ab- 
solutely necessary for the thick mines. 
Were it to be abolished the contract system 
would still remain. The collier would 
contract with the parents for the labour of 
the children, with this difference, as com- 
pared with the apprenticeship system, that 
the parents would then get all the benefit 
of the services of the children, instead of 
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the children themselves. Illegitimate chil- 
dren, and orphans too, were gainers by the 
system of apprenticeship. He also agreed 
in what had fallen from the noble Earl on 
the subject of a system of inspection. 
There would be found to be no opposition 
on the part of the miners were a commis- 
sion of inspection appointed. He also quite 
agreed with the proposed alteration with 
respect to the age of the persons to be 
employed, at what the noble Earl had 
termed the winding engine. Upon the 
whole, he believed that the noble Earl’s 
alterations in the bill were improvements, 
and he had to thank the noble Earl, in the 
name of the delegates with whom he had 
communicated, for the courtesy with which 
the noble Earl had treated them, and the 
good sense with which he had dealt with 
their proposals ; at the same time they, of 
course, thought he had not gone all the 
lengths which they desired, especially with 
regard to the age of persons to be em- 
ployed. There was one subject which he 
desired to urge on the noble Earl, which 
he conceived to be quite germane to the 
matter, though not included in the bill. 
He alluded to the almost universal practice 
of paying the wages of the men at public- 
This was an 


houses on Saturday night. 
almost universal system in the colliery 


districts. The result of the practice was, 
besides the demoralizing habits it led to, 
that the wife could only get a limited por- 
tion of her husband’s earnings. Some law 
to put an end to this practice was almost 
universally demanded in the Staffordshire 
district. The excellent diocesan of Lich- 
field saw so fully, on coming to the see, 
the evils of paying colliers’ wages on a 
Saturday night ; that he had exerted him- 
self strenuously to have the practice put a 
stop to, and he was happy to say the right 
rev. Prelate had met with considerable suc- 
cess. Indeed, so many important considera- 
tions were involved in this matter that he 
recommended the payment of wages to be 
made otherwise than on a Saturday night, 
not only to persons having property in 
mines, but to all of their Lordships who 
had labourers to pay on their estates. 

The Earl of Radnor objected to the bill, 
because he objected to interferences with 
the market of labour, or attempting to 
enforce morality by act of Parliament. As 
for the Chimneysweepers’ Act, which had 
been cited as a precedent for this descrip- 
tion of legislation, he believed from the 
conversation which he had held with va- 
rious noble Lords on the subject, that if 
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that measure were now to come before their 
Lordships it would be thrown out. As 
for the employment of women in mines, it 
was an old practice dying away. That 
appeared from the report of the commis- 
sioners. It appeared from that document 
that this practice was prevalent principally 
in the Scotch mines and collieries; but 
there was the evieence of a clergyman, the 
rev. Mr. Adamson, who said, “ 1 am led 
to believe that a wholesome change is 
taking place.” If, then, the feelings of 
the people were making a change in this 
practice, was it not uncalled for—he 
had almost said rash, to interfere with those 
feelings? With respect to the alleged 
demoralization arising from the promis- 
cuous and unrestrained admixture of the 
sexes in the mines, were the mines the 
only places where this took place? No 
such thing; they had it in evidence, 
that the cottages in some of the agricul- 
tural districts were so constituted that 
the whole family, young and old, were 
huddled together in the same room, from 
which considerable demoralization was re- 
presented to originate. If, therefore, they 
were to legislate to prevent demoralization 
in mines, they ought to go a step further, 
and prevent the construction of cottages 
of this kind. He was from the first indis- 
posed to consider this bill to be necessary ; 
but, after the alterations which had been 
made by the noble Earl opposite, he 
thought it was still less necessary. What 
was the origin of the bill? A great feeling 
against the mode of conducting the labour 
in mines had been raised, nobody very 
well knew why, and then the bill was 
founded on that feeling. But feeling was 
at all times a bad ground of action, even 
in private life, much more to legislate 
upon. The parties promoting the bill 
ought to reflect, that in their endeavours 
to do good it was possible they might cause 
mischief ; for if it passed into a law, great 
numbers of persons must be thrown out of 
employment, and the old and helpless, who 
were dependent upon them for support, 
would be left destitute. On these grounds, 
he could not help thinking that their 
Lordships would do well to throw out the 
bill for the present. In that case, people 
might have time to consider the subject ; 
a bill in place of this would not need to 
be hurried through either House of Par- 
liament—this had been carried with rail- 
road speed through the other House, and 
above all reference might be made to the 
commissioners, and their opinions taken on 
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the necessary provisions. The part of the 
bill relating to the prevention of women 
labouring in mines was not to come into 
operation till March next. Why, then, 
not wait till next Session, and pass a new 
bill, which could be done by March? 
[The Earl of Devon : The provision, so far 
as regards females not now employed un- 
derground, is to come into operation imme- 
diately.} The noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Buccleuch) had the other evening 
presented a petition, stating that in one 
mine—the name he did not recollect— 
females had been excluded, and with bene- 
fit to the owners. Now, when this was 
found to be the case by the public, the 
owners generally, it was probable, would 
adopt the practice of excluding females. 
The change ought to be allowed to come 
on of itself, or perhaps, it would best be 
left in the hauds of the Poor-law commis- 
sioners. ‘Then there was the subject of 
apprenticeships—a very great point, and 
requiring great consideration, and on that 
ground, in his opinion, it ought to be ex- 
cluded from the bill. 

The Earl of Galloway said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
pledged himself and the Government in 
his place in Parliament to give this bill 


their warm and cordial support, and in his 
opinion, their Lordships ought to know 
under what circumstances, and under the 
pressure of what necessity it was, that the 
Ministers of the Crown in that House 
found that they were not able to redeem 


the pledge given by their Colleague. He 
thought it due to their Lordships that 
some more explicit explanation of this 
should be given than had yet reached them. 
With respect to the bill, he thought that 
some unwise concessions had been made in 
the other House. He did not at all concur 
in the objection that the evidence was not 
satisfactory ; it was collected by a com- 
mission regularly appointed, but placed in 
such a position that of necessity it required 
to have some latitude allowed it. Of what 
use was their boasted zeal for education if 
this state of things were permitted, if 
eg was not to be afforded to the 
children of attending the schools, or if 
when they did attend them they were so 
overwhelmed with fatigue that they were 
unable to receive benefit from their instruc- 
tion? Was it fit, too, that after having 
been taught to pray, ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation,” they should be led to the coal- 
pit to see everything that was subversive 
of good morals? He sincerely hoped, for 
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the cause of religion, for the happiness of 
these poor creatures, for the social well- 
being of the state, for the character of this 
country, and for the hope of the Divine 
blessing ou its institutions, that that House 
would not be over-scrupulous in attending 
to those who attempted to thwart this 
measure, and that they would turn their 
attention to this crying evil. Let it not 
be said that that House was jealous of the 
rights of property, but that it was not 
equally jealous of the rights of poverty. 
The Duke of Wellington thought it 
proper to tell their Lordships what were 
his opinions, and his intentions with regard 
to this measure. On a former occasion 
the question under the consideration of the 
House had been whether or not it was 
prudent to make further inquiry into this 
subject before the House should proceed to 
the consideration of this bill. On that 
occasion he had stated his opinion to the 
House with respect to this commission. 
The noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Londonderry) had explained to the 
House what confidence the House ought 
to place in the names of the com- 
missioners, and particularly in one gen- 
tleman, a member of the commission. 
He certainly felt a very great respect for 
that gentleman, as well as for the persons 
acting under the commission of the Crown 
granted under the great seal. But he 
observed that this inguiry had not been 
carried on by these commissioners—that 
these commissioners had, in fact, them- 
selves, done none of the business—that 
the inquiry had not been carried on by 
one, two, or more commissioners having 
and exercising the power of administering 
an oath, but had been carried on by a 
number of sub-commissioners, properly, no 
doubt, appointed by the Secretary of 
State, but not having the power of 
examining on oath, and that they had 
made their inquiry under instructions 
very properly given them by the com- 
missioners, and which their Lordships 
would find at the end of the two volumes 
which contained the report. Now, he 
certainly did think that that mode of pro- 
ceeding was not exactly in conformity with 
the intentions announced in the commis- 
sion granted by her Majesty, and that the 
evidence was not exactly of the nature 
which ought to carry with it their Lord- 
ships’ full confidence; and, therefore, 
when a bill such as that which had been 
brought up to the House came _ before 
their Lordships, it might be expedient for 
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their Lordships to make further inquiry, 
and that they should know a little more, 
and ascertain some points arising from 
these volumes of evidence which they had 
before them. He had stated his opinion 
on a former occasion to the House, and 
had said, that the report had made a great 
impression on his mind, and that he sin- 
cerely wished to be able to vote for a bill 
to remedy the evils which were apparent on 
the face of that report. He believed, that 
the opinion which he had then stated to 
the House was pretty nearly the unani- 
mous opinion and wish of their Lordships. 
He had not heard anybody except the noble 
Lord (Lord Radnor) who had spoken, and 
who objected to the bill on other grounds 
altogether, but who wished to get rid of 
the facts stated in the report as much as 
any of them, except the noble Earl (Earl 
Vane, the Marquess of Londonderry): he 
had not heard on the part of any noble 
Lord an objection to some legislation, in 
order to remedy the evils apparent on this 
evidence. It was not necessary for him to 
declare exactly what he should vote for. 
His noble Friend (the Earl of Devon) had 
very properly undertaken the conduct of 
this bill through the House, and in bringing 
forward the measure that evening he had 
stated to their Lordships his intention of 
proposing certain amendments in the bill. 
When the bill was in committee he should 


think it expedient to state his opinion on 
those amendments ; in the meantime he 
intended to vote, and had always intended 
to vote, for the second reading of the bill 
—for the principle of the bill—for a mea- 
sure to remedy the evils which existed, 


and which appeared from the report. He 
did not think it necessary to do more at 
present than to state what his opinion was 
on the evidence. 

Lord Hatherton said, that entire credence 
ought not to be given to this report. He 
was authorized by four gentlemen who 
came up from South Staffordshire last 
week as a deputation from the coal-owners 
there, .employing 1,000 workpeople, to 
state that the whole of the statement as 
to the employment of boys in pumping on 
Sundays was entirely without foundation. 
The coal-proprietors of South Staffordshire 
never heard of the commissioners being in 
their district till they heard of this bill. 

The Marquess of Londonderry regretted 
from what had passed that he felt himself 
compelled to take a line of conduct which 
he was not at first prepared to take. He 
understood that the noble Lord opposite 
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had withdrawn his motion for a select 
committee of inquiry. He was surprised 
at that, because the noble Lord had said 
that the bill now before the House was 
founded on evidence on the table which 
was falsely represented. [Lord Hather- 
ton: 1 did not say “ falsely.”] He 
thought it strange that the noble Lord 
was now disposed to legislate on improper 
evidence. He could not understand why 
the noble Lord had withdrawn his motion. 
He was afraid there was some compromise, 
coupling it with what had fallen from the 
noble Earl (Earl Devon). The bill 
might be applicable to particular coal 
districts, but the mines and collie- 
ries of the north of England did not 
require it. The commissioners and sub- 
commissioners who had furnished the 
report on which they were about to legis- 
late had not been, according to the infor- 
mation which he had received, at all com- 
petent to give their Lordships correct im- 
pressions: they were not people of the 
calibre to do it. The evidence was so full 
of mistakes that it was impossible that 
their Lordships could give full credit to it, 
and he therefore thought it very desirable 
that his noble Friend should have perse- 
vered in his motion for a committee of 
inquiry. He had statements by him that 
some of the sub-commissioners were wholly 
unfit for the duty cast upon them. He 
was informed that one of the sub-commis- 
sioners, named Franks, had kept two hat- 
shops, one in Regent-street, and the other 
in the city, and had failed, and that he 
had afterwards been imprisoned for a libel 
on the clerk of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany. He had other statements respecting 
the other commissioners, regarding their 
unfitness for their office, and he could pot 
therefore place any faith in their report. 
They had got up the evidence by under- 
hand means, and had finished it with 
exhibiting upon their Lordships’ Table the 
most disgusting pictorial illustrations that 
ever were seen. He was opposed to the 
employment of women in the mines. 
Great praise had been given to Ireland 
on that account. It was said the women 
were never employed there; but there 
was good reason for that, for the labour 
of men was cheap enough. But Irish 
women might be seen in the south of Ire- 
land naked, or nearly so, digging potatoes 
with their bare feet ; and he was sure his 
noble Friend would admit that that was 
harder labour than working in the collie. 
ties. He complained that this measure 
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had been passed with such haste in another 
place that time had not been afforded to 

arties interested in the subject to consider 
its provisions, He had received a letter 
from a person at Edinburgh, in which the 
writer stated that in the collieries in Mid- 
Lothian it was impossible to employ horses 
for bringing up the coals from the pits; 
that women were generally employed in 
this work, that they brought up the coal 
on their backs, ascending by ladders, and 
that they preferred this mode of gaining a 
livelihood, because by this work they could 
earn higher wages than by other employ- 
ment. The writer also stated, that if the 
women were debarred from gaining a live- 
lihood by this means they would, in a 
majority of instances, be unable to obtain 
other employment ; and he added, that the 
collieries at present yielded little profit, 
and if the owners had to employ men to 
do the work which was now performed by 
women, they must require higher prices 
for the coals, and he believed that even- 
tually many of the collieries would be given 
up. The colliers, his informant added, 
were perfectly aware of this, and they 
were, therefore, desirous that the employ- 
ment of women should continue; and he 
stated, also, that the women engaged in 
this labour were ready to declare before a 
justice of the peace that they did not object 
to work below ground, because they were 
unable to obtain other employment. He 
believed that if the employment of female 
labour was entirely interdicted, the result 
would be that the working of many collie- 
ries would be abandoned, and not only the 
women, but the men who were now 
employed in them, would be deprived of 
the means of subsistence. On receipt of 
the letter to which he had just referred, 
he wrote to Sir G. Clerk, who was a col- 
liery owner, requesting to know his opinion 
on the subject. The hon. Gentleman 
replied :— 


“ My principal objection to the provisions of 
the bill is, that Lord Ashley does not allow 
sufficient time for making the alterations which 
will be necessary in the collieries if women are 
not permitted to work in them. Many of our 
small collieries with which I am acquainted 
will be altogether abandoned, as the profit 
derived from them is not sufficient to bear the 
expense of working them in any other way 
than that now pursued. In the larger col- 
lieries, if women are excluded, there must be 
in six months a suspension of work, for it 
will be impossible to change the present sys- 
tem of working them in so short atime. The 
women, by being excluded from working in 
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the collieries, will be deprived of obtaining the 
means of subsistence.’’ 

He thought these documents afforded 
satisfactory ground for the belief that the 
exclusion of female labour would be an 
injurious measure. He considered that 
the condition of the female labourers in 
Ireland — many of whom worked bare- 
footed, and nearly in a state of nudity, in 
the potatoe-fields—was much worse than 
that of the women employed in the col- 
lieries. With regard to the age at which 
boys should be employed in these collieries, 
he thought they were as fit for the work 
at the age of eight as when they were 
ten. If they refused to permit boys to be 
employed in this work before thev arrived 
at the age of ten years, how were the col- 
liers to bring up and educate their chil- 
dren? In most cases the parents were too 
poor to maintain them, and utterly unable 
to procure for them any education; and, 
though he was glad an alteration had been 
made, to permit the employment of boys 
above ten years of age, instead of excluding 
all who were under fifteen, he thought the 
great body of the culliers were desirous 
that children should be allowed to work 
when eight years of age, and he hoped 
such a regulation would be adopted. He 
would move that the bill be read a second 
time this day six months; and as the 
noble Lord opposite had abandoned his 
motion for a select committee, he was de- 
termined to divide the House on the ques- 
tion, although not more than half-a-dozen 
noble Lords might vote with him. He 
hoped that early in the next Session a 
select committee would be appointed to 
inquire into this subject ; and he had no 
donbt such a committee would obtain in- 
formation which would enable Parliament 
to adopt just legislative measures. He 
thought, at this late period of the Session, 
it was not advisable to legislate upon the 
evidence obtained by the commissioners, 
in which the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Wellington) had admitted he placed no 
confidence, and of which he had expressed 
his disapproval. He would, therefure, 
move the postponement of the second read- 
ing to this day six months. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, a noble Earl who 
had spoken on this subject had inferred 
that the Members of the Administration 
in that House had adopted a different 
course with regard to this bill to that 
which was pursued by the Members of the 
Government in another place. It was true 
that the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
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of State for the Home Department had 
stated, on the introduction of this bill in 
the other House, that the Government 
was anxious, and that he was also per- 
sonally desirous, that some alteration should 
he made in the law on this subject ; and 
the right hon. Gentleman said, that he 
would give his support to the bill, and 
that the Government approved of the prin- 
ciple of the measure. What he had stated 
was, that the Government would be passive 
with respect to this bill. That was, he 
believed, the expression he had used. The 
Government had been passive—they had 
waited to see what amendments would be 
proposed—but he believed every Member 
of the Government intended to vote for 
the second reading, and to affirm the prin- 
ciple of the bill. He thought that, with 
regard to this measure, they were legislat- 
ing on a sudden impulse, and he allowed 
that this was extremely dangerous. It 
might be right that the attention of the 
Legislature should be directed to this 
subject ; but he thought they should give 
careful and mature consideration to any 
measure they might adopt to remedy the 
grievances complained of. It was acknow- 
ledged that evils existed, and that means 
should be taken for their removal ; but he 
was anxious that, before they adopted 
legislative measures, they should give due 
consideration to the subject. He must 
say, with all deference, that he thought 
the House of Commons had not done its 
duty with regard to this measure. He 
considered that an opportunity ought to 
have been afforded to the owners of col- 
lieries and mines, who had an extensive 
capital embarked in those undertakings, 
to meet the complaints and statements 
which have been advanced. It was, he 
conceived, the duty of their Lordships 
to consider whether the House of Com- 
mons, which had passed the bill now be- 
fore them, had not only remedied the 
grievances complained of, but had acted 
justly towards the parties who were in- 
terested in this description of property. 
He would admit that he was quite pre- 
pared to give his assent to this bill, when 
it was amended, according to the sugges- 
tions of his noble Friend ; for he believed 
that the regulations it introduced would 
operate beneficially. With respect to the 
employment of females, he thought it had 
not been satisfactorily proved that it was 
advisable to prevent women—up-grown 
women he meant—from working in col- 
lieries. If the women employed in this 
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branch of labour were, by the passing of 
this act, thrown out of work, he thought 
the measure would not, in many parts of 
the country be hailed as a boon, for its 
effect would be to create great distress in 
numerous districts. He considered, how- 
ever, that a very praiseworthy anxiety had 
been evinced to ameliorate the condition of 
the colliery and mining labourers, and he 
would give the bill his support. He 
thought that if they had sical the regu- 
lations proposed by Lord Ashley, with re- 
gard to the labour of boys, they would 
have acted with great injustice. It would, 
he conceived, have been most improper to 
interdict the employment of boys until 
they had attained the age of fifteen years ; 
and he hailed with satisfaction the altera- 
tion which had been made, permitting 
boys of upwards of ten years of age to la- 
bour. He did not agree with that provi- 
sion of the bill, which required that no 
person under twenty-one years of age 
should have charge of the engines. He 
thought this an unnecessary regulation ; 
for he believed that frequently persons of 
eighteen years of age were as competent— 
if not more so—to manage the engines, as 
persons of twenty-one. He must repeat, 
that it appeared to him—speaking with all 
respect—that the House of Commons had 
proceeded in too hurried a manner with 
regard to this bill, and that they had not 
afforded time for due inquiry. He thought 
they had not given an opportunity to the 
parties interested in this species of pro- 
perty, of answering or explaining the state- 
ments which had been made. It had been 
said on a former occasion, “ Thank God, 
there is a House of Lords.” He said so 
now, and he trusted that justice would be 
done to all parties. 

The Bishop of Gloucester would not have 
risen, if a noble Earl on the other side (the 
Earl of Radnor) had not advanced the 
monstrous proposition, that it was not the 
duty of the Legislature to enforce moral 
duties, which, he said, should be left to the 
religiuus pastor. Now, he apprehended 
that, as Christian legislators, it was the 
most important of their duties to enforce 
morality by legislation, as far as legisla- 
tion could with propriety be carried to 
prevent crime and immorality. The chief 
object of legislation was not so much to 
punish crimes as to prevent them; and 
nothing they could do for this purpose 
could be more efficacious than to provide 
for the people that moral and religious 
education by which they best could better 
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their condition. He knew not how this 
education was to be given to the people if 
children were to be employed in such oc- 
cupations from the age of eight years up- 
wards; but, however, he did not wish to 
do more than protest against the doctrine 
which the noble Earl had propounded ap- 
parently with so much confidence in his 
own judgment. Some allusion had been 
made to the term ‘humanity mania,” 
which the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Londonderry) had applied to the pro- 
motets of the measure; but the noble 
Marquess had been also pleased to attri- 
bute to them “ hypocritical humanity.” 
He trusted the noble Marquess would, on 
consideration, withdraw that term, for he 
firmly believed that higher and purer con- 
siderations never actuated any public man 
than those which influenced the noble Lord 
who introduced the measure, and those 
who in either House of Parliament sup- 
ported it. 

The Marquess of Londonderry had not 
intended to allude to the noble Lord who 
introduced it at all. His remarks applied 
to these who had misled him. 

The Duke of Buccleuch wished to say a 
few words on this subject. He never had 
women employed in the mines on his pro- 
perty. He had great difficulty in over- 
coming the prejudices of the wives and 
daughters of the men; but they had all 
now united in the testimony that it was 
best to keep women out of those works. 
To Mr. Wardlaw Ramsay the credit was 
due of preventing women from working in 
mines in his part of the country. The 
noble Marquess was quite right in say- 
ing that some of those engaged in these 
occupations in Mid-Lothian were opposed to 
this bill. He had presented a petition, 
signed by men and women, praying that 
at all events the women who were willing 
should be suffered to continue at this em. 
ployment. They, however, agreed in the 
opinion that for the future no women 
should be employed. He was certain that 
most (he did not say all) those pits could 
be worked without the use of women. He 
knew it was objected that those women 
must be thrown upon the parish. All he 
could say was, that in his neighbourhood 
two considerable coal mines had put an end 
to this practice, and others were proceed- 
ing to do so, without any such result. 
Although the bill had been much altered 
since it came up from the Commons, he 
trusted that all the abuses sought to be 
remedied by the original bill would be duly 
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considered, and that whichever of them 
were proved would be remedied. 

The Earl of Mountcashell defended the 
report made by the commissioners, as he 
believed no Government would appoint 
men to engage in such an inquiry unless 
every confidence was to be placed in their 
credibility. He was decidedly opposed to 
the employment of women underground, 
as also children of such tender years as 
were now engaged. He was not aware 
that in districts where no mines existed 
children of eight years of age were re- 
quired to maintain themselves ; they were 
fed by their parents, and why should there 
be any difference made between different 
classes of labourers? He believed the 
work in mines to be very unwholesome, 
and he thought that no child under twelve 
years of age ought to be employed at it. 

The House was cleared for a division, 
but no noble Lord having seconded the 
motion of the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry) no division took 
place, and the bill was read a second time. 

The House adjourned. 
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Apmission to Pustic Institutions.] 
Mr. Hume rose to call the attention of the 
House to the report of the select committee 
of June, 1841, on National Monuments, 
and to demonstrate the propriety of the 
recommendation contained in that report 
being fully carried out. This was not a 
party question. The object which he had 
in view was one to which, he conceived, 
no party in that House could possibly have 
any objection. It had long been made a 
charge against the people of this country, 
that they could not be admitted to visit 
Public Institutions, where there were col- 
lections of paintings, statues, and other 
works of art, without endangering the 
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safety of those precious deposits ; and they 
were, on that point considered to be infe- 
rior to the French and other nations of 
the continent. Now, he was one of those 
who had, for a very long time, studied the | 
character of the great mass of the people, 

and he observed, uniformly, that where 

they were kept at a distance—where little 

confidence was placed in them—no matter 

whether it was in affairs of mere amuse- | 
ment, or in matters that were of import- | 
ance to society in general—he had uni- 

formly observed, that this suspicious dis- | 
trust of the people led to those very con- 
sequences that were deprecated, and | 
which a more kind and generous expres- | 
sion of feeling towards them would assu- | 
redly prevent. Until within a very short | 
period all our valuable collections of | 
paintings and work of art were, in) 
consequence of this jealous and distrustful | 
feeling, shut up from the great body of | 
the people. They were prevented from | 
examining those objects of curiosity and | 
instruction to which, in other parts of the 
world, individuals of their own class were 
allowed easy access. Some of those places 
were indeed open; but they could not be 
entered except at such an expense as con- 


fined their inspection to persons in the 


middle and higher classes of society. A 
better state of things had, however, grown 
up of late years; and the experiment had 
shown, so far as it had been tried, that the 
English populace might be permitted to 
enjoy the treasures of art collected in dif- 
ferent parts of this metropolis without those 
treasures receiving the smallest injury. In 
June, 1841, he moved for and obtained a 
committee on this subject. That commit- 
tee had effected much good; but they 
were not able, in consequence of the 
shortness of the Session, to do that justice 
to the question which they otherwise 
would have done. He was anxious, how- 
ever, to place before the House the result 
of the labours of that committee, in order 
to show, on the part of the working com- 
munity, how far the benefits expected to 
be derived from their recommendations 
had been realized, and how far it would 
be proper and beneficial to carry out the 
principle which, in consequence of the 
report of the committee, had been first 
acted on. It was important to the working 
classes that that principle should be fully 
carried out. Very many of these indivi- 
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not in their power to study at home during 
the few hours’ respite which they had 
from labour. They were obliged to devote 
almost all their hours to providing for the 
wants of their families. They were lite- 
rally excluded, in many instances, from 
any opportunity of education. It, there- 
fore, appeared to him, that the opening 
the doors of these public institutions to 
the working classes in the metropolis did 
in itself actually afford a species of edu- 
cation, The inspection of these works of 
art gave rise to habits of thinking in minds 


that had never thought before, and thus, 


in the very outset, a great good was attain- 
ed. He believed that the character of the 
working classes in general was in a great 
degree influenced by the character and 
conduct of the higher classes ; and if the 
higher classes treated those whom Provi- 
dence had placed below them with cold- 
ness, indifference, or harshness—if they 
kept them at a distance, like beings of a 
different species, it was not difficult to see 
that such conduct must lead to unpleasant 
consequences. This had been too much 
the case in this country; and he believed 
the result of the system had been to place 
the population of this country in a worse 
moral position than their continental 
neighbours. The brutality and rudeness 
which they every day saw exhibited could 
not but be extremely painful to those who 
witnessed it. He would remove this by 
directing the minds of the people to amuse- 
ments that were not only harmless but 
instructive. Ignorance led to crime, and 
in that respect it was lamentable to observe 
how degradingly this country was situated, 
as compared with any other nation in the 
world. On the committee of 1841 they 
had the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
hon. Member for Nottinghamshire, and 
five other hon. Gentlemen, who were now 
Members of that House, men who advo- 
cated different classes of political opinion ; 
and he was free to say that throughout 
all their proceedings, and up to the close 
of the labours of that committee, they 
had only one dissention, and that was with 
respect to the insertion of three words, whe- 
ther the British Museum and other Public 
Institutions should be “ open on Sundays.” 
Those who opposed the proposition were 
afraid that, if these places were open 
when divine service was being solemnised 
in the afternoon, the multitude would go 
to view objects of art and science instead 
of attending public worship. The answer 
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to this was, that in every class of society a 
time for amusement and recreation must 
be set apart. Now, the time when it was 
proposed to open these Public Institutions, 
on the Sunday, was the only one of which 
the poor man could avaii himself, and he 
believed, that for the want of a better 
mode of employing and amusing them- 
selves on that day, the working classes 
had recourse to public-houses. Was it 
not better, he would ask, that instead of 
besotting themselves in public-houses, the 
National Gallery, British Museum, and 
other places of a similar character, should 
be opened on the Sunday afternoon, 
where the working classes might amuse as 
well as instruct themselves? If this plan 
were adopted, he thought that the work- 
ing man, with his wife and family, would 
partake of this innocent enjoyment, in- 
stead of, as was now too often the case, 
the husband proceeding alone to the 
public- house, where he wasted his money, 
wasted his time, destroyed his constitu- 
tion, and demoralised his character. These 
were the arguments in favour of opening 
public institutions on the Sunday after- 
noon. He thought they carried great 
weight with them. In his mind they were 
conclusive. Such was the practice abroad. 
If he went to Belgium or to Holland (and 
no place was more religious than Hol- 
land), he found that, after the hours of 
divine service, the husband, wife, and such 
members of the family as were able to go 
abroad proceeded to the country; or if 
the weather was not fine, or they preferred 
it, visited the museums and public institu- 
tions, where they examined and admired 
the splendid collections of works of art or 
of mechanical ingenuity. But what was 
the case in this country ? Let any Gentle- 
man ride round the environs of London on 
a Sunday evening, and in every quarter 
he would see flags displayed from public- 
houses, apprising the artisan where he 
might procure beer and spirituous liquors. 
He did not wish to shut those houses up; 
but certainly he would not encourage 
them by preventing the people from having 
recourse to a more salutary and harmless 
enjoyment—that of inspecting works of 
genius. The whole evidence before the 
committee of 1841 satisfied his mind of 
the utility of acting on this principle. It 
proved to him, that if the recommendation 
of the committee were carried out to its 
full extent, it would improve the morals 
and add greatly to the happiness of the 
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industrious, honest, hardworking classes, 
Great benefits had accrued from opening 
the public parks. Let any hon. Member 
visit the Regent’s-park next Sunday, and 
he would behold a most gratifying scene. 
He would see the whole of that extensive 
area crowded with families—men, women, 
and children, happily enjoying themselves, 
Undoubtedly their constitutions were re- 
novated, their health was improved, in that 
pure atmosphere; whereas, if they had 
not such a place to proceed to, if they 
were compelled to remain in their murky 
and unwholesome districts, their health 
would be deteriorated and their constitu- 
tions impaired. He rejoiced that so much 
had been done, but he was anxious that 
still more should be done; and when the 
weather did not allow the toil-worn artisan 
to rove through the fields, he would open 
to him the various public institutions, and 
permit him to enjoy the different objects 
of art that were there assembled. This 
would do more to sober the minds, and 
improve the morals of those too much 
neglected classes, than all the rigour and 
all the severity with which the more strict 
religionists would visit them for the pur- 
pose of compelling them to act as they 
did. In respect to promenade accommo- 
dations for the inhabitants, the eastern 
parts of the metropolis had been much 
neglected. Much good, however, would 
be effected by the formation of Victoria 
Park ; and hundreds of thousands of arti- 
sans living in murky and unwholesome 
dwellings in the east of London would be 
enabled to enjoy that air and exercise 
which those who resided in the western 
part of the town could at present boast of. 
A petition had been presented to the 
House signed by almost all the inhabitants 
of Bermondsey and its vicinity, praying 
that a similar park should be formed in 
that neighbourhood. There was a piece 
of ground centrally situated with reference 
to St. George’s-fields, Bermondsey, and 
Lambeth, which could be procured by 
Government on easy terms, and might be 
appropriated to that beneficial object. He 
did not want the expenditure of money, 
as his object would be by an exchange of 
Crown property in one place to procure 
appropriate sites in another. With re- 
spect to the improvement which took 
place amongst the people, by opening up 
to them the means of innocent and whole- 
some recreation, he had the testimony of 
Colonel Rowan, who stated, that since the 
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facilities of this sort were increased one 
policeman was now found sufficient where 
ten had been required before; that at 
Greenwich fair, after which, formerly, the 
prisons were full of offenders, there were 
now no riots whatsoever. This, in the 
Colonel’s opinion, was owing to the facili- 
ties for recreation which had been afforded, 
and he recommended that further means 
should be adopted for forwarding the same 
object. When, on a former occasion, it 
was urged that the Museum should be 
opened during the holidays, the answer 
was, that the adoption of such a course 
would be attended with considerable hurt ; 
now that the trial had been made the re- 
sult was highly gratifying. In the report 
of 1835 and 1836, Sir Henry Ellis said, 
there would be great danger in opening 
the establishment during the holidays, 
and that the collection could not be kept 
safe from the crowds which were likely to 
attend. From the evidence of the same 
Gentleman it now appeared, that trom 
16,000 to 32,000 visited the Museum in 
the course of one day, and during the 
four years that it had been open to 
such numerous assemblages, not one in- 
stance occurred in which the aid of the 


police was required, though the changes 
which were taking place during the time 


offered great temptation. He had it 
from the Secretary, that up to the 2nd of 
July the institution had been visited by 
232,778 persons. Amongst the com- 
plaints at present made, one related to 
the exclusion of children under eight years 
of age, even though under the care of their 
guardians. These children had to be left 
in some neighbouring shop with one of the 
parents, whilst the other visited the col- 
lection, and then the person who had 
charge of the child took his or her turn. 
Children were now admitted to Hampton- 
palace. Before that injury used to be 
sustained, but since then not sixpence 
worth of damage had been done. That 
was a fact well worthy of consideration. 
He was anxious that children should be 
admitted to the British Museum and to 
the National Gallery, as well as to Hamp- 
ton Court, and if it was understood that 
their parents were to hold them by the 
hand no injury could be done. A great 
inconvenience also arose from making 
parties write their names upon entrance, 
as it occasioned a crowd in the passage. 
It was a useless practice, and according 
to the testimony of the porters and the 
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best informed officers, no benefit resulted . 
from it. He thought it right too, that the 
King’s library should be thrown open to 
the public. As to the objection that the 
admission of a great number of people 
would raise too great a dust, it would be 
easily obviated by adopting the same pre- 
cautions which had been taken with re- 
spect to that House. At present the 
Museum was opened only for four days in 
the week. He imagined that the public 
might now with great ease and safety be 
allowed the accommodation of an addi- 
tional day. Ingress was now afforded to the 
public up to six or seven o'clock; but the 
number seeking entrance after five o’clock 
was very inconsiderable. By gaining the 
two hours the labour of the persons em- 
ployed would not be increased, and two 
hours additional might be afforded to 
students. He visited the Museum on 
last Easter Monday, when he found that 
from 15,000 to 16,000 passed through 
with the greatest regularity—indeed, he 
might almost say with the discipline of 
soldiers. Thence he went to the National 
Gallery, where he found 13,000 persons 
had passed through with the same order 
as at the Museum, and departed with 
equal readiness when the proper hour ar- 
rived. In the year 1840 there passed 
through the gallery 503,011; in 1841, 
538,355; and on the 7th of July of the 
present year, the numbers given by the 
Secretary were 370,105. This would 
sufficiently testify the desire of the people 
to indulge in those habits which, whilst 
they gratified, at the same time improved 
the public taste. Whilst the admission of 
visitors to the Tower was as high as 2s., 
the sum acquired from visitors was very 
small, and the visitors themselves very li- 
mited. For the last year at that price the 
number of visitors was 8,000, exclusive of 
2,000 admitted on orders. When the 
amount was reduced to Is. in 1838, the 
number of visitors was 40,000; the next 
year, when theadmission was reduced to 6d. 
there were 84,000 visitors; the next year 
94,000, and the year following, 103,000. 
At 2s. the amount raised for entrance was 
but 8002. in the year, whilst at 6d. it was 
2,570/. Of the sum thus acquired, the 
Master-general of the Ordnance had been 
enabled to appropriate 1,059/. to the pur- 
chase of ancient armour. There was one 
improvement which he would suggest as 
respected those who visited the Tower, 
namely, that they should not be hurried 
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through a hasty inspection, but be allowed 
the privilege which they had at the 
Museum. As another example of the 
good effects of reducing prices, he would 
mention that when 2s. was charged for 
admission to see the jewels in the Tower, 
no more than 6,000 or 7,000 persons 
visited the jewel-oflice, but after the 
charge was lowered to 6d. upwards of 
20,000 did so. It was quite delightful to 
see the eagerness of the public to visit 
Hampton Court Palace. He understood 
it was now common among the working 
classes for a party to hire a waggon to go 
there, which they could do for 1s. a head, 
and frequently twenty or thirty waggons 
would arrive from J.ondon in a day, the in- 
mates of which, after having enjoyed them- 
selves in the palace and park, returned to 
their homes in the evening, He was happy 
to acknowledge the gratitude he felt for 
the handsome conduct of Sir R. Stopford, 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital, in open- 
ing the chapel and hall to the public on 
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, times. He hoped that they would have 
the assistance of the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government towards open- 

‘ ing Public Institutions of all kinds. Asan 

‘instance of the success of an experiment 
of this kind, he might mention Newcastle, 

_ the museum of which place was visited by 

_ vast numbers of persons from the country 
resorting to the town on market days, and 

at other times, with the best effects. The 

Dulwich Gallery, near the metropolis, 

contained a collection of pictures which 
had been left expressly for the use of the 

| public, but he regretted that he had been 

; unable to induce the warden to meet the 
public convenience by opening the gal- 

‘lery; the vexatious regulation of requiring 
tickets was still kept up, and the conse- 

| quence was that the poor, as well as many 

| persons of the middle class who had no 

/time or opportunity to procure tickets, 

| were excluded from seeing the gallery. 

| He wished he could say anything in favour 

(of the Royal Academy; but he found 


two days of the week, free of charge, from | them, who ought to be the patrons of art 
ten o'clock in the morning to four o’clock | and taste, more* inexorable than any 
in winter, and six o’clock in summer—an | others. A sum of 50,000/. had been ex. 
act which reflected the highest credit on | pended by the public to provide them 
the gallant admiral. Sailors, who had | accommodation, and surely the public had 


been formerly obliged to pay, were now la right to derive some advantage from that 
also freely permitted to see the records of | expenditure. He wished them to permit 
our naval glory which that institution con- | the exhibition to remain open gratis fora 
tained. There was much still to be done‘ week or a fortnight after those who paid 
to facilitate the access of the public to | had seen it, or to be gratuitously open for 


cathedrals. The committee had pro- | one day in the week during the time the 
posed that St. Paul’s should be opened | exhibition lasted. He believed them to 
to the public for two hours every day, not | be the only body in Europe who did no- 
during divine service. 1t was well known | thing towards the promotion of those ob- 
that now, during the hours of service, ; jects for which it was established. He 
crowds of persons entered, because they saw no other course that could be adopted 
were not admitted at any other time with- | on the present occasion than to address 
out paying, but whose entrance now was | her Majesty, praying for her assistance for 
productive of little other result than to | the attainment of the objects he had indi- 
disturb divine worship. Mr. Britton, Mr. | cated, and he was sure, from the readiness 
Cunningham, and other men eminent in| with which she had consented to the 


art, had borne ample testimony to the 
strong desire which the public felt to view 
works of art, and to the entire absence of 
any disposition to do injury to them. and 
stated that they might be admitted freely 
to Westminster Abbey and other similar 
buildings without the least danger. He 
had written a letter to the dean and chap- 
ter of every cathedral in the kingdom, so- 
liciting that free access might be granted 


ments had been made in the cases of 
Norwich, Durhain, and Bath and Wells, 


prayer forwarded to her soon after her 
| accession relative to the royal palaces, 
| that she would not refuse her aid on the 
| present oceasion in the work of humaniz- 
| Ing the minds of her people, and dissemi- 
‘nating taste. He was perfectly willing, 
' however, to adopt any other course that 


might be thought preferable ; to carry his 
‘object was what he wished, The hon. 
| Member concluded by moving, 

to visitors, and in consequence arrange- | 


“That an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, praying that she will be gra- 


‘ciously pleased to give directions to the 


for the admission of the public at certain | trustees of the British Museum and of the Na- 
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tional Gallery, to the authorities having charge | 
of the armouries and jewels in the Tower of 
London, and to all other persons having the | 
management or direction of public edifices and | 
cathedrals, for the adoption of those facilities | 
and improvements recommended in the report 
of the select committee on public monu- 
ments.” 

Mr. Ewart seconded the motion, and | 
recommended that a commission should | 
be instituted for the inspection and pre- | 
servation of all the national monuments 
and works of art. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
curred most cordially in the sentiments 
expressed by the hon, Member for Mon- 
trose, as to the importance of throwing 
open to the public, as far as possible, all 
those exhibitions and works of art which 
tended to elevate their ideas to higher ob- 
jects than those by which they were im- 
mediately surrounded, and by improving 
their taste, contributed so essentially to 
humanize and elevate their character. The | 
only point in which he differed from the | 
hon, Gentleman was a technical one,—as | 
to the mode in which the common object 
might best be attained. He agreed that | 
nothing could be more advantageous to | 
the public in the largest sense, than the 
opening of the parks in the neighbourhood 
of London. It was beneficial not oniy to 
the lower classes, as affording adusirabte | 
facilities for healthful recreation and en- 
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be disposed to designate the opinion he 
had expressed as a mere prejudice; he 
called it an honest, conscientious feeling, 
but in either view of the matter he would 
recommend him not to press his motion 
for an address. Let him take what ad- 


| vantages he could, and leave prejudices to 


be counteracted by the silent operation of 
public opinion. Within the last few 
years great progress hal been made in 


' this question, and there was now a readi- 


ness displayed by those who had charge of 


| the public, and even of many private col- 


lections, to open their doors to all classes 
of the community, which no interference 
of that House, by means of an address to 


| the Crown, could have brought about. 


With respect to the Museum, the hon. 
Gentleman had proposed that it should be 
opened an additional day in the week for 
the accommodation of the public; but it 
was extremely difficult to hit the precise 
means of reserving a sufficient time for 
those who resorted to the Museum to 
study, without encroaching on the accom- 
modation which he admitted was due to 
all classes of the community. He believed 
the desire existed on all hands to accom- 
modate the public as far as possible. The 
same might be said with reference to the 
cathedrals. In Westminster Abbey a great 
reduction of the charge had taken place ; 
and it had, therefore, proved the greatest 


joyment; but even to those in the higher | attraction to a very large body of the peo- 
ranks of society nothing could afford | ple. In common with the hon. Member 
greater gratification than to see their | for Montrose, he wished the Dean and 
humbler fellow-subjects innocently enjoy- , Chapter of Westminster would consent to 
ing themselves, and partaking of those | throw the Abbey open to the public some 


blessings which Providence had placed | 


mys ; | 
within their reach. There was scarcely a | 


portion of every day, under proper re- 
gulations, but he did not think that ob- 


Sunday he did not himself go to those | ject would be gained by the proposed ad- 


scenes of enjoyment; not so much for the | 
purpose of his own recreation, as deriving | 
the higher gratification of seeing his fellow- | 
creatures innocently enjoy themselves. | 
The only point on which, as the hon. | 
Member observed, there was any differ- | 
ence of opinion in the committee, was as | 
to the propriety of opening the National | 
Gallery on Sundays; and he, with many | 
others, conscientiously entertained the 
opinion that the opening of such exhibi- 
tions at all on Sunday, and especially | 


dress. There was a natural disposition 
in mankind to resist the exercise of an 
assumed authority to which they were 
not bound to give obedience; and he 
doubted whether the direct interposition 
of Parliament, through the medium of the 
Crown, would not retard rather than acce- 
lerate the accomplishment of the great 
end in view. He would undertake, how- 
ever, to say for himself and her Majesty’s 
advisers, that they anxiously wished to ex- 
tend the means of innocent enjoyment to all 


during divine service, would be extremely | classes, even to the lowest order of the 

prejudicial to the moral habits and feelings | people; and, as far asthey had the direction 

of the people. He knew well that argu-| of public establishments, or any means of 

ments of a religious character were parti- persuasion over those who had, they were 

cularly out of place in the House of | determined to lose no opportunity of ex- 

Commons; and the hon. Gentleman might | tending the means of access to them on 
FQ 
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the part of the people. He therefore 
hoped that the hon. Member, having ori- 
ginated this matter and having obtained 
a general expression of opinion on the 
part of the House, would be content to 
leave the question on that footing, with- 
out insisting on an address, which might 
give rise to opposition on the part of some 
who could not agree to the full extent of 
the recommendations of the committee. 
Sir R. H. Inglis could not admit that 
the hon. Member for Montrose had ob- 
tained a general expression of opinion on 
the part of the House. In fact, he had 
yet only received the concurrence of the 
hon. Member for Dumfries and the more 
qualified approval of his right hon. Friend. 
He did not wish that this metropolis 
should run a race with Paris in the de- 
secration of the Lord’s-day. It was not 
always the case that a high taste for the 
fine arts and public virtue were neces- 
sarily co-existent. The period when the 


fine arts most flourished in ancient Athens 
and Rome, and when taste was at its 
highest pitch, was the time when the mo- 
rals of the people were most corrupted, 
and when the greatest abominations were 
practised. 


“ Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio ;” 


and a flood of corruption followed. The 
hon. Member for Montrose had referred to 
the Royal Academy, and said that that 
institution derived 10,000/. a year from 
the public, and had done nothing to benefit 
their fellow-men. Now, he must inform 
the hon. Member that the Royal Academy 
was not a Public Institution, and was not 
amenable to that House. It was not right 
to say that a public building had been 
erected for the convenience of the Royal 
Academicians, for they had previously 
apartments in Somerset-house, and on 
giving them up it was stipulated, that 
they should occupy the new apartments in 
the National Gallery exactly on the same 
footing. If the hon. Member’s motion 
was pressed to a division, he should vote 
against it, as he was decidedly opposed to 
opening Public Institutions on the Lord’s 
day. 

Mr. H. G. Knight regretted that his 
hon. Friend, the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, should have thought it 
necessary to throw cold water on the 
liberal unanimity with which the House 
appeared disposed to receive the motion 
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of the hon. Member for Montrose. He 
still more deeply regretted that, his hon, 
Friend should have gone so far as to 
launch his anathema against the cultiva. 
tion of the arts. Were we living in the 
nineteenth century, or thrust back into 
the darkness of the middle ages?) When 
his hon. Friend was addressing the House, 
it appeared to him (Mr. Knight) that he 
was listening to some venerable monk 
who was commending Virgil and Cicero 
to the flames, and doing his best to re. 
plunge the country into that barbarism 
and that ignorance which, we have always 
been told, is the fertile parent of crime, 
For his own part, he would cordially sup. 
port the motion of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, both for the sake of the culti- 
vation of the arts, and with a view to its 
moral effect. This country, great in many 
ways, had not, hitherto, been equally 
remarkable for its pre-eminence in the 
arts. Yet commerce was not adverse to 
the arts, for the arts had been restored to 
life in the commercial towns of Italy—in 
Florence, in Pisa, in Venice —and in those 
towns the arts had flourished more and 
more in proportion as their commerce had * 
extended. But the truth was, that the 
arts cannot flourish unless the public at 
large take an interest in them, and are 
capable of appreciating their merits—and 
this was not as yet the case in England. 
Now, with regard to the moral effect— 
how desirable was it that the people 
should have the opportunity of contem- 
plating the sculptured resemblances of 
those great men by whom their country 
had been assisted or adorned! It was 
for this reason that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans filled their streets and their forums 
with the statutes of their distinguished 
men. They knew that the sight of those 
statutes would supply the state with a 
constant succession of poets, and philoso- 
phers, and heroes. They knew that na- 
ture sows the seed of genius in every soil; 
that in all the walks of life there exist 
hearts that are “‘ pregnant with celestial 
fire’—hearts that, admonished by such 
remembrances, kindle at once, and exalt 
those who own them to the loftiest heights 
of virtue and of fame. For these reasons 
it was his earnest desire that all the doors 
should be thrown open as wide as possible; 
and he would further admit that, in cases 
where public monuments had been raised 
at the expence of the country, the will of 
an individual who may be weak, who may 
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be haughty, who may be narrow-minded, 
should not be permitted entirely to stand 
in the way of great national objects. He 
further agreed with the hon. Member for 
Montrose in opinion, that there would be 
nothing improper in providing the work- 
ing classes with opportunities of innocent 
recreation on a Sunday afternoon. It 
would go far to divert them from those 
habits of intemperance, of which we hear 
such frequent complaints. If a working 
man went to church in the morning, he 


would not quarrel with him, if, in the | 
afternoon, he visited the National Gallery, ; 


or took a walk with his wife and his 
children in the parks, where, as he inhaled 
the fresh air, beheld the blue canopy of 
heaven, and gazed on the verdure of the 
lawns and the woods, his thoughts would 
ascend in gratitude to Him who made 
them all. But, if the cathedrals of this 
vast metropolis were thrown open to the 
public, great care must be taken that the 
house of God should not be desecrated in 
any way, nor the performance of divine 
worship be disturbed : this could only be 


done by multiplying the namber of ver- | 
gers, and, perhaps, introducing policemen; | 


and the expence of this additional force, 


as it would be incurred for the accomoda- | 
tion of the public, should be sustained by | 


the public, and not thrown on the chap- 
ters. An idea had occurred to him by 
which public monuments might, in future, 


be offered to the contemplation of the | 


people, in a manner that would be wholly 
unobjectionable. He would have spacious 
cloisters, like the Campo Santo, at Pisa, 
or a church, like the Madeleine, at Paris, 
built at the expence of the public, and 
devoted, hereafter, to receive the monu- 
ments of our distinguished men. Into 
such a building the people might at all 
times be admitted without any inconveni- 
ence. The building itself would be orna- 
mental to the metropolis. He hoped the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government would take this subject into 
his consideration, and not disdain to be 
handed down to posterity as the pericles 
of histime. His hon. Friend, the Member 
for Dumfries, had mentioned a subject 
which, in his (Mr. Knight’s) opinion, was 
well deserving of attention: he had ex- 
pressed a wish that a commission might 
be appointed to examine and report upon 
the state of our cathedrals, and the histo- 


tical monuments which they contain. But | 


he (Mr. Knight) would prefer an inspector 
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to a commission. Such an officer ex- 
isted in France, and had been found ex- 
ceedingly useful. But if such an officer 
were appointed, the hon. Member for 
Montrose must so far restrain his econo. 
mical propensities as not to find fault 
with the expence which.such an appoint- 
ment would necessarily entail ; for such an 
officer must be a professional man of ac- 
knowledged ability, who could not be 
called upon to give up his time without a 
liberal compensation; and there would be 
no use in his making reports unless the 
recommendations contained in those re- 
ports were to be carried into effect. This, 
| however, was a subject to itself—a project 
| which could not be adopted without much 
‘and mature consideration. He would 
| leave it in the hands of Government, and 
| content himself with repeating bis candid 
concurrence in the motion of the hon. 

Member for Montrose. 

Mr. Wyse said, he had never heard, 

' that giving the humbler classes access to 
our national monuments, was attended by 
| evil consequences ; on the contrary, it was 
one of the best links between the bigher 
and lower classes. But he would ask the 
House, whether it was not for the interest 
of artists, as individuals, that opportuni- 
ties should be given to the public of im- 
‘proving their taste in works of art by 
‘public exhibitions, With respect to the 
‘ productions of the middle ages, of which 
this country had so much reason to be 
proud, he regretted that means should not 
be taken to preserve them from that de- 
'struction to which so many had been 
‘consigned, not by the barbarism of our 

ancestors, so much as by the neglect of 
| the present age. 

Sir R. Peel hoped, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not press his motion to a 
division, but it appearcd to him that on 
technical grounds there was a strong ob- 
jection to it, because communications be- 
tween that House and the Crown were of 
a formal nature, and he thought the hon. 
Gentleman would feel that to refer the 
Crown to the report of a select committee, 
and ask her Majesty to carry into effect 
the recommendations of the committee, 
without particularizing what they were, 
"was a course of proceeding not exactly 
consisteut with the respect that was due to 
the Crown. He was almost inclined to 
‘doubt the power of the Crown with re- 

ference to the opening of cathedrals, as 
, that remained with the deans and chapters; 
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and the only effectual way to get ready 
access to them was to apply to the persons 
having charge of these buildings to in- 
crease the facilities of access. Undoubt- 
edly, access to our national monuments 
could be afforded, and, in his opinion, the 
greatest advantage would result from it to 
the working classes of this country; but it 
was proposed onlyasa substitute for dissipa- 
tion and vice. Now, their whole time could 
not be absorbed by such exhibitions, and all 
that hecontended for was, toshow the public 
the wonders of the creation, and the works 
of art, so that their taste might be gra- 
dually refined. It was very difficult for 
the State to come into contact with great 
masses of the people in granting these 
indulgences ; but if they could in their 
expenditure attend to the health and im- 
provement of the people it would tend to 
strengthen the monarchy and our form of 
Government, and would be giving a new 
guarantee for the preservation and stabi- 
lity of the State. They would then show 
the people that in the expenditure of the 
public money, their interests, their enjoy- 
ment, and their improvement were re- 
garded ; and when they heard of millions 
being necessarily raised by taxation for 
the conduct of the public service, it would 
not be so much objected to. At the same 
time, with reference to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Montrose, he 
must object to the British Museum and 
National Gallery being opened on Sun- 
day. Why should they refuse to allow 
those who were employed there one day 
of rest after the six during which they 
were engaged? With respect to the 
charges that were made for admission, one 
of the arguments in favour of it was, that 
it was necessary for the purpose of insuring 
the respectability of the visitors; but he 
understood that it was rather from the 
vulgar rich than from the artisans that 
any damage arose to public monuments; 
and he referred the House to the evidence 
printed in the report on the subject in 
confirmation of that opinion. Much more 
might be expected to be achieved through 
the influence of public feeling than by 
anything peremptory or compulsory. 

M:. Mackinnon, as one of the com- 
miitee whose report referred to this sub- 
ject, he found himself in the novel situa- 
tion of concurring with the hon. Member 
for Montrose. Every facility ought to be 
given for the inspection of public exhibi- 
tions of works of art. 
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Mr. W. Cowper heartily agreed in wish- 
ing the cathedrals to be opened to the 
public gratuitously, as had been the inten- 
tion of their founders. He was persuaded 
that no inconvenience would result there- 
from, and that the real obstacle arose out 
of consideration of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. 

Mr. Bernal felt very strongly on the 
question of opening the exhibitions or 
museums on Sundays. He would ask 
any one on what other days could our 
artisans and those engaged in constant 
servitude find time for enjoying the glo- 
rious emanations of genius? It need not 
follow that the exhibitions should be 
opened during the hours of divine ser- 
vice; and he was sure that the effect 
would be beneficial, in affording sources 
of refined and elevated pleasure in place 
of other and less worthy ones. 

Mr. Escott thought, that this was a 
subject of the greatest moral importance. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for Hert- 
ford that many recreations had been taken 
from the people, and that no subject was 
more entitled to the attention of Parlia- 
ment than that of providing innocent 
amusements for the people. He therefore 
cordially concurred in the motion brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Mont- 
rose. At the same time, he thought that 
there was great danger in making any ex- 
tensive change against the opinions of the 
best portion of the people. He trusted, 
that something would be done to revive 
the spirit for the games and pastimes of 
former times, for he was sorry to say, that 
they were now almost forgotten among the 
villagers in England, and nothing tended 
more to promote the health and happiness 
of the working classes than these innocent 
out-door recreations. 

Mr. C. Buller was glad, that a question 
of this importance had been so favourably 
received on both sides of the House. He 
wished to call the attention of the noble 
Lord opposite to the exceedingly capri- 
cious rules by which some of the parks 
were regulated. The remarks which he 
had to make would apply to all the parks, 
but more particularly to St. James's, be- 
cause it seemed to be the one where the 
demon of the Woods and Forests most de- 
lighted to interfere with the enjoyments of 
the people. What could be said for the 
rule which excluded from that park every 
person carrying a bundle. The keepers 
very often exercised a wicked sort of malice 


in this respecteethey would let the person 
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walk half-way down the park, and then 
up would come one of the gentlemen in 
Lincoln green, and turn the unfortunate 
individual back. It was only the other 
day that the hon. Member for Bath, in 
his way down to the House, and carrying 
a book and some papers tied with a string, 
presented himself at one of the gates. One 
of the gentlemen in Lincoln green came 
up and stopped him, saying ‘‘ You have 
got abundle, Sir.” The hon. Member re- 
monstrated, and carried on the discussion 
with the keeper on general priuciples—he 
told him who be was, and the keeper, 
having no doubt the fear of the inquisition 
before his eyes, at last allowed the hon. 
Member to pass, He thought, the regu- 
lations with regard to games were also ab- 
surd. The other day he saw four little 
boys playing at leap-frog in the park, but 
one of the gentlemen in Lincoln green 
coming in sight, they all ran away. He 
went up to the keeper, aud asked him if 
his orders were to prevent the boys playing, 
and he answered that his orders were to 
prohibit every game. Could anything be 
more absurd than such a rule? Then with 
regard to sleeping in the park. No one, 
it seemed, was allowed to sleep, 


“ Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of 
care.” 


The moment any one threw himself 
down on the grass, and appeared as if 
inclined to sleep, out darted a gentleman 
in Lincoln green, and told him that he 


must not sleep there. Now, all these 
were absurd regulations, and as they in- 
terfered with the comforts of the people, 
he hoped the noble Lord would excuse 
him for having taken advantage of this 
discussion to draw his attention to the 
subject, and he hoped, that the good prin- 
ciples laid down by the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government with regard 
to the admission to the Museum and the 
picture gallery, would be also applied to 
the admission of the people to the parks. 
The Earl of Lincoln doubted, whether 
the House would expect him to answer 
the hon. Gentleman on the present occa- 
sion, and he regretted, that the hon. 
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every inclination in the office which he 
held to extend the enjoyments of the peo- 
ple, and to facilitate their admission to the 
public parks. In St. James’s park, he had 
himself done one or two things, which he 
thought would add to the enjoyment of the 
people, he had introduced various botanical 
plants, and had effected a botanical classifi- 
cation of them. The keepers might occa- 
sionally have exceeded their authority, but 
they had no instructions to interfere with 
the innocent amusements of the people. 
With regard to the rule respecting bundles, 
he thought that if persons carrying bundles 
were admitted, a serious impediment would 
arise to those persons who went there for 
relaxation. With regard to the rule 
against persons being allowed to sleep in 
the park, he had only to say that the prac- 
tice had of late been very common, and it 
had been found necessary to enforce the 
rule. There certainly was a regulation 
against admitting persons in a working 
dress, but there was scarcely a mechanic 
in London who had not a decent dress, 
and no person who was decently dressed 
was ever refused admission. All these 
rules had been established from a desire 
not to interfere with the general accommo- 
dation of the public, and if tne hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard had in future any com- 
plaints to make, he hoped he would make 
them to him, and not to the House. 

Mr. Labouchere could not see what 
harm there would be in allowing a man 
in his working dress to pass through the 
park. It was a bad principle which ex- 
cluded a man from places of that descrip- 
tion merely because he happened to have 
on a working dress. 

The Earl of Lincoln begged the right 
hon. Gentleman to recollect that the rule 
existed during the whole time that the 
right hon. Gentleman was a Member of 
the late Government. No new rule had 
been made, and any alterations that had 
been made were alterations of relaxation, 
and not of obstruction. 

Mr. Borthwick entirely concurred in the 
views taken by the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose and the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government. He saw no 
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Gentleman had introduced topics of this! objection to opening the edifices alluded to 


nature into the present debate—topics, he 


on Sunday, and he thought the Church 


might observe, not worthy their discussion. might well afford the expense of keeping 
The hon. Gentleman was quite mistaken | them open out of its own funds. 


in supposing that any instructions were | 


Mr. Curteis complained of the barri- 


given by the authorities to interfere with | cades erected on Sundays in W estminster 
the innocent enjoyments of the people. | Abbey for the purpose of preventing the 
The reverse was the case: there existed | people getting a view of the mopuments, 
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He complained also of the manner in 
which the public were driven out of the 
abbey after the service; the vergers were 
always telling the people to move on, and 
no one could get even a glance at the 
monuments. He hoped the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster would imitate 
the conduct of the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s in this respect, and he thought 
the public ought to be grateful to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's for having 
removed the barricades in that cathedral. 
He thought great advantages would result 
to the people if these edifices were thrown 
open, as proposed. 

Mr. Hume was not surprised that the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Oxford 
University objected to this motion, because 
he never expected to hear anything liberal 
from the hon. Member. He was therefore 
not disappointed in this respect, but he 
confessed that he was agreeably surprised 
at the manner in which the motion had 
been received by the House and the Go- 
vernment. Far from the churches being 
desecrated by consenting to a motion like 
the present, he thought they were dese- 
crated at present, by taking filthy lucre 
for admission to see them, and refusing to 
admit a man because he was poor. All 
he wished was that the public should be 
permitted after divine service to see those 
noble edifices. After what had been said 
in the course of the discussion, he would 
not press his motion, and he therefure 
begged leave to withdraw it. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Scuoots or Desicn.] Mr. Ewart rose, 
in pursuance of notice, to move, 

“ That it is expedient that the Government 
school of design be formed into a central nor- 
mal schoo], for the instruction of teachers of 
design, in communication with other schools 
of design throughout the country ; and that 
the general recommendations of the commit- 
tee, which reported on this subject in the 
year 1836, be adopted.” 


The committee recommended the es- 
tablishment of a central school, which 
should issue casts and books of prints for 
the use of other schools. This recom- 
meudation had been complied with, and 
casts had been issued, aud one book con- 
taining the most approved patterns had 
been sent forth. The commission which 
was issued to inquire into the condition of 
the hand-loom weavers, and which sat for 
two years, made a similar recommendation 
with regard to designs and patterns. The 
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committee of 1836 further recommended, 
that there should be a normal school es_ 
tablished for the instruction of persons 
who should afterwards be employed as 
teachers at the provincial schools. It was 
his conviction, that it became the duty of 
the Government to encourage the forma- 
tion of provincial schools. He did not 
mean to say, that the Government ought 
to create them ; but that whenever they 
were established, the Government ought 
to afford them every facility. The great be- 
nefit which these schools were calculated 
to effect, by encouraging improvements in 
our manufactures, and enabling us to com- 
pete with foreign manufactures, entitled 
them to the favourable consideration of 
Parliament and the Government. 

Dr. Bowring seconded the motion. The 
superiority of France in the art of design, 
as applied to manufactures was traceable 
primarily to the encouragement given to 
the schools established there for teaching 
youth the art of design. One great house 
in Paris, the chief member of which had 
the order of the Legion of Honour con- 
ferred on him by Napoleon, paid 10 per 
cent. upon their capital for patterns. In 
another establishment 180 artists were 
employed to prepare designs ; while in the 
city of Lyons, between 500 and 600 
youths were constantly under artistical in- 
structions for improving manufactures. 
There was a general impression through- 
out this country, that Parliament ought to 
countenance and encourage the art of de- 
sign ; and he was therefore glad that his 
hon. Friend had brought the subject be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. Gladstone observed, that the mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman consisted of 
two parts; the first part referred to the 
general recommendations of the committee 
of 1836, and the second referred more par- 
ticularly to the School of Design now ex- 
isting in London being constituted a gene- 
ral normal school. With regard to the 
recommendations of the committee, he be- 
lieved that every recommendation which 
could be acted upon by the council of the 
School of Design had been adopted and 
carried into operation. There were, in- 
deed, some important recommendations, 
having reference to changes of the law, 
which it was not competent for the coun- 
cil to meddle with. but all the subjects 
contained in those recommendations would, 
he hoped, be provided for. So far as the 
general recommendations, therefore, were 
concerned, he thought he might pass them 
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by. But as to that portion of the motion 
which went to constitute the London 
School of Design into a central normal 
school, the only objection which he could 
see applicable to so formal a proceeding 
was, that it would be a title rather 
more ambitious, and one signifying more 
than the present experiment in this 
country could warrant. As regarded 
the substance and object of the proposition, 
he believed it was an accurate conception 
of that which the council of the School of 
Design entertained. They were of opinion 
that it was by no means the main purpose 
of the institution simply to establish a good 
drawing-school, nor one at which parties 
might learn the habit and art of applying 
designs to manufactures. They conceived 
it rather as the foundation of a school for 
training teachers for the purpose of carrying 
out the great object of the Government in 
encouraging art in various parts of the 
country, where similar institutions were 
to be established. He believed that the 
council had decided upon five places, at 
which it was their intention to assist in 
conducting such institutions. It was the 
opinion of the council that there ought to 
be six schools of that description. These 


were as many as they thought advisable to 


contemplate. With regard to the five 
places on which they had fixed, they were 
Manchester, Birmingham, Norwich, York, 
and Coventry ; as to the place where the 
sixth should be instituted, that was still 
under consideration. It was the intention 
of the council to appropriate a sum in aid 
of these schools. So much with regard to 


- the foundation of a normal school. With 


regard to the supply of teachers, the 
council had felt very strongly the difficulty 
of finding suitable teachers for Schools of 
Design in London, from the circumstance 
that the application of art to manufactures 
was comparatively novel in this country. 
They had established a probationary class 
for persons of good character for the pur- 
pose of being trained as teachers of design 
in the provincial schools. It had been 
also proposed to offer six exhibitions of 


- 30/. a year each for open competition ; 


these to be enjoyed for three years. The 
council of the school now stood upon a 
more permanent basis than it did last year. 
Many members had been appointed to it 
who would afford valuable aid to those 
who originally belonged to it; and the 
director of it had borne testimony to the 
efficacy of the plan on which the school had 
been established. 
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Mr. Labouchere considered the encou- 
ragement of this institution to be an object 
of the greatest national importance. This 
school had been instituted a very few years, 
and, considering how slow necessarily must 
be the growth of any such institution, he 
thought its progress, as far as it had gone, 
was most satisfactory. He hoped a report 
would be made of the actual state of the 
School of Design hefore the end of the 
present Session. He thought the council 
had acted wisely in proceeding gradually 
and cautiously, but he had no doubt that, 
as the benefit of these establishments came 
to be felt in the country, there would be 
an increasing desire, on the part of the 
people, to participate in the advantages 
they were calculated to afford. He agreed 
in opinion with his hon. Friend, that the 
establishing of a normal school was one 
most important duty devolving on the 
council ; and he was glad to know that this 
great object had not been neglected. 
There was a normal class established, to 
which great attention would, he was per- 
fectly assured, be paid. One master had 
already been perfectly qualified, and sent 
forth to preside over a provincial school. 
Females were also educated for those 
departments of manufacture in which their 
labours were engaged, and he had no 
doubt that all the benefit that could be 
expected from an establishment of this 
description would ultimately be realised. 

Mr. Wyse said, that one of the first 
objects of the council, on its formation, was 
to ascertain whether there was any warmth 
of feeling existing in the country to ac- 
quire the necessary knowledge for the 
application of art to manufactures. They 
soon found that there was a very earnest 
desire on the part of persons in the prin- 
cipal towns of the country, not only to 
acquire that knowledge, but that there 
was the greatest anxiety to obtain the 
advantage of the opportunity and means 
proposed, and placed within their reach by 
the Government. The art of design had 
not by any means been sufficiently followed 
out as a branch of education, and he hoped 
that Government would direct their atten- 
tion to the subject. He had no doubt that 
the time would come when they would be 
able to compete in the art with any foreign 
country. 

Mr. WW. Williams had heard the state- 
ment of the} right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade with 
much satisfaction. The Somerset-house 
school would not, he believed, be of much 
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service in promoting design in connection 
with manufactures. It was impossible to 
teach persons the art, with the view of the 
knowledge being applied to manufactures, 
unless they also had some acquaiutance 
with the species of manufacture to which 
it was to be applied. As yet no pains 
had been taken to cultivate the innate 
talent in the country. The feeling of the 
higher classes on the subject, their ideas 
of the want of taste of native mavufac- 
turers, had been most detrimental to the 
cultivation of that taste. He would give 
au instance of the extent to which this 
feeling was carried and of its consequences. 
A manufacturer in Coventry brought out 
a pattern which he wi ge would take ; 
he had in fact a very high opinion of its 
taste, but it proved a complete failure, and 


he sold off at very low prices a considerable | 


part of the goods so manufactured. It so 
happened that a French manufacturer 
obtained the pattern and introduced it as 
the new French style. It proved quite 
successful everywhere, and that part of his 
stock which he was still possessed of he 
sold at 40 per cent. higher than the price 
for which he had disposed of the remainder. 
In many cases, however, he believed that, 


notwithstanding the tendency of the public 
taste, that the English designs were su- 
perior to those of the continental manu- 


facturers. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would be liberal in establishing the 
proposed schools, and that they would 
consider the advisability of exceeding the 
number of six. 

Mr. Gally Knight would only trouble 
the House with a few words, alter the full 
and lucid statement which had been made 
by his right. hon. Friend the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade; but, as a 
Member of the new council of the School 
of Design, he felt it right to assure his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dumfries, 
and also the House, that the new council 
were animated with the same spirit which 
had guided their predecessors, and that 
they were diligently employed in carrying 
into effect all the recommendations of the 
committee, of which the hon. Member for 
Dumfries had been Chairman. They had 
assumed as the basis of their operations, 
that the school was not to be a common 
school for drawing, but a school for the 
practical combination of the arts with ma- 
nufactures, They had obtained casts from 
Paris, and of the most celebrated works of 
att, from which moulds were to be taken, 
and sent to the branch Schools of Design, 
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which were to be established in the pro- 
vincial towns. They had begun to issue a 
periodical work, prepared by Mr. Dyce, 
the director of the School of Design, with 
engraved outlines, which would be of great 
assistance to the scholars. They had exa- 
mined into the merits of the probationary 
class, and found that amongst them there 
were already young men who were sufli- 
ciently advanced to be sent down as masters 
to the schools that were about to be estab- 
lished in the manufacturing towns. In 
fact, therefore, though the School of 
Design did not bear the name of a normal 
school, it was, practically, and in reality, a 
school for training masters. The council 
were in correspondence with five towns, 
in which branch schools were about to be 
established—Manchester, Coventry, Nor- 
wich, Birmingham, and York. The local 
committees had engaged to bear a propor- 
tion of the necessary expenses. He hoped, 
therefore, that his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Dumfries, would see that all his 
wishes had been attended to. These schools, 
he trusted, would be of the greatest use to 
our manufactures; and when the hon. 
Member for Coventry regretted that the 
British public had not as much confidence 
as they ought to have in British produce, 
he would beg leave to remind him that it 
was but a short time since the School of 
Design had been established, since which 
time there had been a decided improve- 
ment in the taste of our manufactures; 
and it might be hoped that, when the 
public were aware of this, they would give 
that confidence which they had hitherto 
withheld. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Dumfries had stated, that one of the 
recommendations of the committee had 
been the encouragement of British artists ; 
and this, he could inform him, was ina 
way to be accomplished by the appoint- 
ment of the commission for the decoration 
of the new Houses of Parliament. At the 
head of this commission was a Prince, 
(Prince Albert), who in so short a time 
had won the hearts of a whole nation, who 
took the greatest interest in the manage- 
ment of the arts, had regularly presided at 
the commission, and not only protected the 
arts, but understood them. Under such 
auspices his hon. Friend might feel sure 
that the recommendation of the committee 
would be carried into effect. 

Mr. Hutt, having been one of the com- 
mittee which had originally recommended 
the foundation of a School of Design, had 
heard with satisfaction the statement made 
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by the right hon. Gentleman opposite, that 
Government had recognized and meant to 
act upon the principle recommended by 
that committee. In the list of towns in 
which schools of design were to be formed, 
he was sorry not to find the name of New- 
castle. It deserved to be included for it 
had done much, by the establishment of 
local schools, for the encouragement of the 
art of design. He trusted, that Govern- 
ment would not allow his suggestion to 
pass without some consideration. 

Mr. Ewart had heard the sentiments 
expressed with general satisfaction, and 
was sure that progress had been made, 
and made, too, in the right direction. He 
would withdraw the motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Tria or Exxcrion Peritions.} Sir 
R. Peel would not preface the motion he 
was about to make by more than three 
sentences. On the 22nd of June, 1841, a 
bill was passed relative to the formation 
of a tribunal to decide upon the merits of 
contested elections. The duration of that 
act was limited to the two Sessions which 
should elapse after the then pending gene- 
ral election. One of these Sessions scarcely 
lasted six weeks ; it was so short that there 
was u0 opportunity of appointing election 
committees, and the consideration of the 
petitions against returns at the general 
election was postponed until the present 
Session. In point of fact, there had been 
only one Session since the passing of the 
act, and he now proposed to bring in a bill 
which should continue the law as it at pre- 
sent stood, but not for a longer period than 
the act originally contemplated. The law 
would expire, as was originally intended, 
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at the end of next Session ; and he could | 


not help thinking, that any discussion upon 
the subject should be for the present post- 
poned, although he knew that the hon. 


Gentlemen acting upon the general elec- | 


tion committee had some amendments to 
propose. For his own part, he would not 
say one word upon the merits of the ques- 
tion; but would simply content himself 
with proposing a bill to continue the oper- 
ation of the act for the period origivally 
contemplated. The right hon. Seren 


then moved for lea. «> bring in the bill. 
Lord Mahon said, the intention he had 
entertained of movii.g an amendment to 
the proposition before the House was 
greatly modified by the length to which 
previous discussions on the subject had 
been carried. 


He doubted whether he 
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should be treating the House with due 
respect were he, under the circumstances, 
and so late in the evening, to submit an 
amendment to a motion of such importance 
as that now before the House, but he must 
say, that when he gaye his notice of 
amendment, he did not know that the 
motion was such as it was now explained 
to be, namely, the prolongation of the 
operation of the existing law for one year 
only. There was nothing in the terms of 
the notice of motion to indicate its purport ; 
and until very recently the impression in 
his mind was, that the right hon. Baronet 
intended to continue the act, not for ano- 
ther year, but to propose that the act, 
which had only been temporary in its 
nature, should be permanent. It was un- 
der that impression that he had now given 
notice of his intention to propose an amend - 
ment. He thought the right hon. Baronet 
had pursued a judicious course in proposing 
to continue the act for only one year ; and 
he hoped that when it came on for discus- 
sion it might be at a period of the Session 
which would admit of its full considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Sheil had been a member of a com- 
mittee under the act in question, during 
the proceedings of which he had had an 
opportunity of forming some judgment as 
to the working of the law ; and he had had 
occasion to remark how important it was 
to have some legal gentlemen to direct the 
committee on questions where men who 
were really most anxious to arrive at the 
truth and justice of the case were much at 
a luss to come to a sound determination. 
There were nice points of evidence on 
which the chairman felt some hesitation in 
pronouncing, and in which persous unac- 
quainted with legal science were at a loss 
what course to follow. Perhaps if the aid 
of the Masters in Chancery was to be called 
in, the effects would be beneficial, but, at 
all events, he was sure that these tribunals 
would bring the House into disrepute, if 
some legal assistance was not afforded to 
them. 

Mr. Bannerman differed from the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the necessity for 
legal assistance. He thought, that in the 
cases referred to, after a little discussion, 
the committee were enabled to come to a 
sound decision. 

Sir R. Peel must say, that he had 
proposed a bill of very limited duration, 
not from the slightest doubt that it was 
not necessary for the House, in order to 
preserve its own character, to keep its 
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jurisdiction in disputed elections in its own 
ands, but he had adopted the course which 
he had pursued, because, from the advanced 
period of the Session, and the general 
anxiety of Members to leave town, he did 
not wish to propose any extensive changes 
in a measure of such importance. 
Leave given. Bill brought in and read 
a first time. 


Navat Promotions.] Mr. Hume, in 
rising to move for some returns relative to 
Naval Promotions, of which he had given 
notice, said that the system of Naval Pro- 
motions was so extravagant and unjust, 
that if once fully understood by the public 
it could not be continued. He wished for 
full information on the subject, and he was 
sure it would show that the navy wasa 
complete pension-list of the aristocracy. 
He found that there were 2,879 lieute- 
nants on the list in the Royal Navy, and 
the average period of their service was five 
years, six months, and twenty-seven days. 
For that length of service 2,879 lieutenants 
received half-pay. There were 807 com- 
manders, of whom 419 had never been 
employed since they were promoted, and 
upon an average of the whole, each had 


only served eleven months and two weeks, 
There were 683 captains, on the list, of 
whom 313 had never served a day since they 
were promoted, and the average period of 
service had been two years, two months, and 


ten days. The average period since each 
was employed was twelve years and seven 
months, 249 had been receiving pensions 
from twenty years to fifty-five years. 
Those facts showed a wasteful and extra- 
vagant system of promotion, having no 
just relation to the wants of the service. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by moving, 
that there be laid before the House 


“Copy of the last patent constituting the 
commission for executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral, with a return of the names and 
rank of the persons constituting that commis- 
sion, and the pay and allowances of each, and 
whether they occupy the houses appropriated 
for them by Government. 

“Return of the names and present rank of 
the naval Lords of the Admiralty, stating their 
age at the time of their entry into the service, 
and the date of such entry; the date, and 
where they passed their examination for lieu- 
tenant, and copy of certificate of such exami- 
nation ; the dates of their promotion to each 
rank, and the number of officers passed over 
by such promotions, stating the period which 
each has served in commission in each rank. 

“Return, showing the services of all flag 
officers in the navy promoted since the 29th 
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day of June, 1838, stating the date of entry of 
' each officer into the service, and the date of 

the several commissions which they have ob- 
| tained, distinguishing the period passed in 
| commission in their respective ranks, the pe- 
‘riod on half-pay in each rank, and the total 
| period on full and half-pay ; and showing also 
the period when and in what ship each was 
last employed, and the age of each officer at 
the date of last promotion (in continuation of 
the returns No. 6 of Appendix in the Report 
of the Commission of Naval Inquiry, 1840).” 


Sir G. Cockburn said, that it was a 
most unjust aspersion on the half_pay 
officers to call them pensioners. As to the 
large number of officers, it might be readily 
accounted for, when it was called to mind 
that, at the end of the war, there were 
upwards of a thousand officers whose ser- 
vices being no longer required, they were 
placed on half-pay. In the case of the 
admirals, too, several had been appointed 
to the rank without receiving the addi- 
tional pay. It was not the fact that the 
total amount of half-pay had increased ; 
on the contrary, it had decreased. He 
had no objection to give a copy of the last 
patent, but he objected to the second para- 
graph. As to the other return, he did not 
object to give part of it; but he thought 
it quite unnecessary to give the personal 
details required, as to time of service, and 
so on. 

The first part of the return for a copy 
of the last patent was agreed to. The 
second paragraph of the motion was with- 
drawn. 

On the last paragraph of the motion to 
which Sir G. Cockburn objected—The 
House divided :—Ayes 23; Noes 99: 
Majority 76. 

List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. Lambton, H. 
Aldam, W. Morris, D. 
Brotherton, J. Muntz, G. F. 
Cobden, R. Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Crawford, W. S. O'Connell, J. 
Curteis, H. B. Plumridge, Capt. 
Duncan, G. Russell, Lord E. 
Duncombe, T. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Etwall, R. Thornely, T. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. Wood, B. 
French, F. TELLERS. 
Hindley, C. Hume, J. 
Johnson, Gen. Pechell, Capt. 


List of the Noxs. 


Baring, hon. W. B. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Borthwick, P. 
Broadley, H. 
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Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bagge, W. 
Baird, W. 
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Broadwood, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buckley, E. 

Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, A. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cochrane, A. 
Cockburn,rt.hn. Sir G. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 

Douglas, Sir C. E, 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Eaton, R. J. 

Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 

Feilden, W. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gordon, hon, Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, W. O. 
Goulborn, rt. hon. H. 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hardinge, rt. hn,Sir H. 
Hardy, J. 

Hastie, A. 

Henley, J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 


Stamps and 





Howard, P. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hutt, W. 

Jackson, J. D. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Lefroy, A. 

Lennox, Lord A, 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 

Lowther, J. H. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Morgan, O. 
Nicholl, right hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 

Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Plumptre, J. P. 
Pringle, A. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Col. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


Stamps AND AssxssEp Taxes.] The 
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Government had not given till then, 
although to convenience the Government 


| he had given way last March on the reso. 


| lution respecting Irish stamp duties ; hav- 


ing done so on the understanding, as he con- 
ceived, thatGovernment would have givena 
speedy opportunity of discussing the prin- 
ciple of that resolution. As to the late- 
ness of the hour, he was only complying 
with the wish expressed to him by several 


| Members, to have his amendment disposed 


of as soon as possible, and also with an 
intimation he considered he had received 
of the convenience it would be to the Go- 
vernment. He had to deal with a most 
intricate subject, and therefore should 
claim the indulgence of the House. An- 


| other formidable disadvantage under which 
| he laboured was his want of experience in 





dealing with financial matters, especially 


| when contrasted with the long experience 


and financial skill with which he was pro- 
voking a contest. It might be asked why 
he had not made a motion against adding 
to the taxation of Ireland on the bringin 

in of the Spirit Duties Bill. But he had 
refrained, as he heard that a large number 
of that most respectable body, the Irish 
Distillers, were in London then, endeavour- 
ing by private remonstrance to obtain some 
alleviation of the grievances under which 
they laboured ; and any public opposition 
might indispose the Minister to attend to 
them. He regretted to say that he believed 
that, notwithstanding this forbearance, the 
distillers did not obtain the redress they 
sought. He came now to his subject. 
His simple statement was, that Ireland 
had been taxed too much, and ought not 
to be more taxed. To make his case it 
was necessary to go into some details, 
The existing financial arrangements be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland were 


Chancellor of the Exchequer moved | founded upon an act passed in 1816, for 
the Order of the Day for the House to | consolidating the two Exchequers, and 
resolve itself into a committee on Stamps | rendering them liable to indiscriminate 


and Assessed Taxes. 
Mr. John O'Connell rose to move the | 
amendment of which he had given notice, 





contribution, by equal taxes, to the 
united expenditure. Before that act their 
contributions were in the proportion of 
two parts for Ireland to fifteen parts for 





namely a resolution to the effect, that, | 
considering the heavy existing taxation of | Great Britain. These proportions were 
Ireland, it was not not expedient toincrease fixed by Lord Castlereagh at the Union, 
the stamp duties in Ireland. He felt the although much protested against at the 
full disadvantages and difficulties before time by the Irish lords and others, as im- 
him—first, from the lateness not only of | posing too high a rate of contribution 
the period of the Session, but also from | upon Ireland. Lord Castlereagh himself 
the lateness of the hour (twelve o'clock), allowed at the time that he was not satis- 
He was not, however, to blame for this, | fied as to its justice ; but it was not neces- 
as he had been patiently waiting during sary to dwell on this point, as presently 
the Session for an opportunity, which the | he (Mr. J. O’Connell) would be able to 
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bring forward the opinions of Members of 
the Government in 1816, condemning the 
2-17ths for Ireland as unjust and oppres- 
sive. The arrangement of the debts at 
the Union, and up to 1817, was, that each 
country should separately provide for its 
debt previously contracted. Lord Castle- 
reagh said, in 1800, that a perfect con- 
solidation and union in financial matters 
was then impossible, consistent with com- 
mon justice to Ireland, as her debt was so 
much smaller than that of Great Britain, 
the Irish debt on the 5th of January, 
1801, as represented by the annual charge 
_— it requiring annually only 1,194 ,000/., 
while the annual charge on the British 
debt was then 16,600,0007. This was the 
case, notwithstanding that the Irish deht 
had been most grievously and unjustly 
swelled, especially during the three pre- 
ceding years, by her being called on to 
pay the expenses, first of the fostering by 
the Government of the rebellion, and 
afterwards of the putting it down. But 
he would not go into matters that occurred 
before the Union, as his present motion 
had nothing to do with the discussions on 
that measure. The question of the repeal 
of the Union was too grave and important 
to be based upon a question of pounds 
shillings and pence ; and his present mo- 
tion was to redress financial grievances, 
which should be redressed whether the 
Union were repealed or not. Lord Castle- 
reagh further said that at the Scotch 
Union a consolidation was effected by giv- 
ing Scotland a money-compensation for 
taking on her the English liabilities, but 
that this was impossible in the case of 
Ireland, as the debt of the latter country 
was so much inferior to the British. He 
said, however, that as England might be 
able to reduce her debt —that, if she did 
so, in the course of some years, so far 
down, at least, as to bring it to bear no 
higher a proportion to the Irish than that 
of their rates of contribution, it would be 
well in such case to leave the Imperial 
Parliament the power of effecting the con- 
solidation. Accordingly the act of Union 
provided, that whenever the two debts 
should come to bear that proportion to 
each other, the consolidation might take 
place; provided however, also, that a 
second condition should occur at the same 
time. This second condition was, that the 
respective circumstances of the two coun- 
tries should appear at that time to justify 
their being called upon henceforth to con- 
tribute, indiscriminately, by equal taxes 
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in each. Thus, Ireland seemed to have 
two safeguards against being made at any 
time liable for the excessive debt of Great 
Britain ; first, in Lord Castlereagh’s ex- 
planation that the manner in which the 
required proportion between the two debts 
was to be attained, should be by the re- 
duction of the British debt, not by the in- 
crease of the Irish ; and secondly, that no 
step could be taken in the contemplated 
consolidation unless the respective circum- 
stance of each country should appear to 
justify equal taxation—in other words, 
until the ability of Ireland to bear taxation 
should have much increased. But the 
House would scarcely believe that the first 
of these conditions was attained by the 
wanton and flagitious increase of Irish 
debt, and not by any decrease of the Bri- 
tish ; and, as to the second condition, it 
was not taken into consideration at all. 
Thus he contended, that the act of con- 
solidation was totally illegal and void, as 
it violated the expressed intentions and 


Assessed Taxes. 


| views of its author, Lord Castlereagh, with 


regard to one condition, and as it was car- 
ried without reference to the second con- 
dition. The latter did not exist, and could 
not have been said so to do, as the very 
increase of the debt of Ireland, under a 
limited system of taxation, was in itself a 
proof of her inability to bear the same 
taxes as Great Britain; and even that 
limited system of taxation was too high 
for her. The present Lord Fitzgerald and 
Vesci, President of the Board of Trade, 
was, when Chancellor of the Irish Exche- 
quer in 1816, the mouthpiece of Lord 
Castlereagh’s Government, in proposing 
the consolidation of the exchequers, and 
in doing so he thus denounced the injus- 
tice of the Union rate of contribution im- 
posed upon Ireland, and its grievous effects 
upon her :— 

“Thope it will not be said that Ireland 
throws a great burden on the empire to save 
herself. Oh, no! The necessity of reviewing 
the act of Union has been caused by the sacri- 
tices she has made, doing her best to keep pace 
with you. You contracted with her for an ex- 
penditure she could not meet. She had been 
led to hope that her expenditure would be less 
when united to you than before. She has ab- 
solutely paid more in taxes since the Union 
than seventy-eight millions, being forty-seven 
more than her revenue in the fifteen years on 
which her contribution was calculated. ” 

Thus the Government itself, in 1816, 
confessed that the rate of contribution was 
too high. But the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer bore witness himself to the 
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same fact. In 1822, when speaking toa 
motion of Sir J. Newport’s, the right 
hon. Gentleman himself said—*“ The Union 
contribution of 2-17ths for Ireland is now 
allowed on all hands to have been more 
than she was able to bear.” He should 
content himself, and he thought the House 
should be content with these admissions, 
coming as they did from two Gentlemen 
high in office at present, and one of them 
in that House. Thus the Union rate was 
established to have been unjust, and being 
so, the consequence necessarily follows, 
that the increase of Irish debt between 
1800 and 1837 was unjust, it having been 
caused by the inability of Ireland to meet 
the unjustly grievous rate in question. 
What ought to have been done instead of 
consolidation of the Exchequers was, to 
have lowered the rate of contribution for 
Ireland, and to have made some arrange- 
ment by which the burden of the unjust 
increase of her debt since 1801 should be 
taken off her shoulders, at least for the 
greater part. But, instead of this measure 
of justice, the consolidation was forced on, 
although, as he had before shown, one con- 
dition of that consolidation was wrongfully 
and iniquitously attained, and the second 
condition was shamefully and totally disre- 
garded. The consequence of that consoli- 
dation of the Exchequers have been to Ire- 
land the increase of her taxes—the liabi- 
lity to further increase at the will and plea- 
sure of England—the being compelled at 
present to a large portion of the pay- 
ments on account of the British debt con- 
tracted before the Union—a debt with 
which she was promised by Lord Castle- 
reagh in 1800 that she never should have 
anything todo. Finally, the consequence 
has been, and is, to Ireland, that from that 
hour she became, and is now, mortgaged 
in every acre and every one of her resources 
for the whole amount of the enormous 
debt of Great Britain, and no matter what 
may at any time be her surplus of revenue 
it must go away from her and into the 
coffers of Great Britain. But the conso- 
lidation had been a great gain to Great 
Britain. In the first place, she obtained 
what was in itself a most important be- 
nefit — namely, the security to her na- 
tional creditor of the present and future 
resources of Ireland. And then she has 
been able to relieve herself of much of 
the separate taxation which she was pre- 
viously compelled to endure. This would 
be seen by examining into what was the 
utmost that could be set down for the 
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separate taxation that is so much talked of 
at present. In excise she pays on hops, 
bricks, soap, post-horse duty, and licenses, 
&c., about 1,700,000/7. There is then the 
product of her duties on home spirits, 
which are much higher than the Irish, and 
may be about 2,200,000/. In stamps she 
pays on newspaper supplements, medicines, 
cards, dice, stage and hackney coach licenses, 
&c., 560,000/., and by higher rates than 
the Irish on other items of stamps she pays 
a further sum of nearly the same amount. 
Land and assessed taxes gave last year 
4,700,000/. The total of all these was 
9,600,000/., which he took to be even an 
exaggerated statement of the British se- 
parate taxation, but his endeavour was to 
take the case as strongly against himself as 
possible, as he thought the case of Ireland 
so strong that it could afford to be under- 
stated. But although he would not disturb 
the exaggerations in the statement he had 
just read, he should say there were de- 
ductions to be made from the total of 
9,600,000/., on account of what are called 
in the finance accounts ‘drawbacks, re- 
payments, allowances,” upon the duties 
mentioned in the statement. Thus, for 
instance, hops, on exportation to Ireland, 
have the duty remitted upon them, or in 
other words, the duty is paid back by the 
Government to the exporter. Again, a 
portion of the amounts he had read were 
really paid by Ireland, as money went from 
Ireland to effect insurances in England, 
and as stamped medicines, cards, and some 
minor articles of stamp duties were im- 
ported from England paying the duty 
there. There was also what wasin fact an 
unrcedited contribution from Ireland in the 
benefit the British Exchequer receives 
from the expenditure in Great Britain of 
millions of Irish absentee rents. He 
thought he was not saying too much when, 
taking all these deductions into account, 
he considered they amounted to at least 
600,000/.; and that, therefore, the sepa- 
rate taxation of Great Britain did not, at 
the very outside, exceed a nett amount of 
9,000,000/., and he believed they were 
really less. But, taking them at that sum, 
see how the case stands :— 
Annual charge of the British debt 

contracted before the Union (see 

Par. Paper 256, of 1824) .. £16,600,000 
Separate taxation of Great Bri- 

tain 


Assessed Taxes. 


9,000,000 


7,600,000 
This amount of British debt, over and 


Excess of annual charge 
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above her separate payments, she, by the 
powers given her by the Consolidation 
Act, compels Ireland to assist her in pay- 
ing although at the Union Ireland was 
strongly and repeatedly assured she should 
never have anything to do with the British 
debt contracted previous to the Union. 
Such being the benefit to Great Britain, 
what did the consolidation do for Ireland ? 
It is pretended that she got great benefits, 
as it abolished the unjust and universally- 
condemned rate of contribution the Union 
had put upon her; and further, that Great 
Britain took on herself the burden of the 
increase of the Irish debt between the 
Union and 1817. But as to that increase, 
it having been declared and admitted to 
have been unjust, no argument can be 
fairly founded upon the burden of it 
having been taken off; and especially 
when its amount, viz., an annual charge 
of 2,700,000/., was such moderate pur- 
chase money for getting the security of 
the resources of Ireland for the whole 
enormous amount of the British debt. He 
trusted now to show, that notwithstanding 
that the Union rate of contribution had 
been condemned, and that at the consoli- 
dation it was declared that Ireland should 
be released from that unjust and con- 
demned rate, yet she has since been forced 
to pay, at the very least, as much as that 
rate. To show this he had taken the 
average of the revenues of the two coun- 
tries during the twenty-five years, since 
1817, with, also, the average of their 
united expenditure, and of the charge of 
their united debts; and, deducting the 
latter from their united expenditure, had 
got the amount of expenditure common to 
both, on which he had calculated the 
average of their respective contributions, 
taking the Union rates in each. It was 
necessary to premise that the respective 
amounts of income in the calculation 
should be altered by taking into account 
the uncredited payments by Ireland on 
articles chiefly of customs’ revenue, which 
she imported from England, paying the 
duty there. These latter payments were 
different from the uncredited payments 
he had before spoken of, which were under 
heads under which Ireland was supposed 
to pay nothing at all. But those he now 
would speak of were upon items on which 
the rates of duty are the same as in Eng- 
land. The late Lord Congleton, in his 
‘* Financial reform,” estimated these at 
300,0002. annually, and did not include in 
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his estimate any portion of the customs’ 
receipts on tea for consumption in Ireland, 
Those receipts were, at the time he wrote, 
and for some time after, credited to the 
British revenue, and amounted then to 
nearly 500,000/. Neither did he include 
the Irish quit and Crown rents, which, by 
a paper of the present Session, No. 222, 
continuing a former return, have averaged 
about 65,000/., annually, since the Union, 
As to the present uncredited payments by 
Ireland on foreign articles imported 
through England, it was only necessary to 
compare the details of foreign imports into 
either country, in this year’s finance ac- 
counts. On some articles of common con- 
sumption, there appeared no receipt what. 
ever in the Irish list; on others a receipt 
of 12., of 5/., of 162. or 201., while the 
English receipts on them amounted to 
many thousands—in some to hundreds of 
thousands. Thus there must be an un- 
credited payment by Jreland upon such 
articles; or, if that were contested, and 
that the amount in the Irish list was held 
accurately to represent Irish consumption, 
then a most convincing argument was 
furnished of the utter inability of Ireland 
to bear further taxation, when she was so 
poor, as only to consume those articles to 
the amount stated in her lists. Under all 
these circumstances, he did not think he 
was overstating his case, in taking the 
aggregate of the Irish payments uncredited 
to have amounted to an annual average 
during the twenty-five years of 400,000/. 
Subtracting this from the average of Brit- 
ish income, and, of course, adding it to the 
Irish, the twenty-five years’ averages will 
stand thus. British income, 49,671,330/.; 
Irish ditto, 4,930,473/.; united expendi- 
ture, 53,198,413/.; charge of united debts, 
29,363,422/. Subtracting the charge of 
debts from the expenditure, we have 
23,834,9912. as the amount of common 
expenditure—viz., that on which, accord- 
ing to the terms of the Act of Union, the 
amounts of contribution were to be calcu- 
lated in the ratio of two to fifteen, or two- 
seventeenths for Ireland. Now, first take 
the case, that England took off the bur- 
den of the Irish unjust increase of debt 
between the Union and 1817, there will 
remain 1,194,000/., being the charge of 
the Irish debt at the Union. Subtract 
this from the amount of Irish income, and 
there will remain 3,736,473/., which has 
gone to England, and which will be found 
to amount, not to the condemned propor- 
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tion of two-seventeenths, but to the far 
higher and more grievous proportion of 
two-twelfths of the common expenditure. 
But, if we take it on the ground that Ire- 
land should not be totally absolved from 
the whole amount of her increase of debt 
from 1801 to 1817, but that that amount 
should have been shared between the two 
countries, the following would be the re- 
sult—taking, as before, the annual charge 
to represent the debt, for the sake of the 
convenience of the calculation, Charge 
of the Irish debt on 5th of January, 1801, 
1,194,000/.; charge of the Irish debt on 
5th of January, 1817, 3,927,000/.; being 
an increase of 2,733,000/., or 229 per 
cent.; whereas, the charge of the British 
debt in the same interval had only in- 
creased from 16,600,000/. to27,750,0002., 
or 67 per cent. Now, he would show 
what would have occurred had the ar- 
rangement been that an increase equal in 
proportion to the British, should be paid 
for by Ireland, and that the excess of her 
increase above that, was to be put on the 
two countries in the proportion of their 
rates of contribution :— 


Irish debt charged at the Union £1,194,000 

67 per cent. increase, up to the 
ear 1817, as in England 

Add 2-17ths of the excesss of in- 
crease (viz., 1,933,0201.) 
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799,980 
227,414 


Total average for 25 years 


debt liabilities of Ireland f  £2221:394 


A deduction, however, is to be made as 
follows : —The charge of the United debts 
in 1837 was 31,677,000/., and it is now 
no more than 29,450,110/., showing a 
decrease since 1817 of 2,226,890/. It 
would be only fair in the calculation to 
give Ireland at least two-seventeenths of 
this reduction, which would amount to 
261,9862.; and this sum subtracted from 
the debt liabilities of Ireland, would leave 
only 1,959,408/., after providing for 
which, the Irish income would give still 
2,971,065/. to meet her proportion of the 
common expenditure. ‘Two-seventeenths 
of this common expenditure would be 
2,804,116/., leaving a surplus of Irish 
income over expenditure of 166,9491., 
which surplus is the one-eighth of the 
surplus of the united income over the 
united expenditure on the average of the 
twenty-five years since 1816. Thus, he 
contended, that even under the harsh and 
stringent arrangement he had supposed, it 
would be found that, in reality, the con- 
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solidation had not relieved Ireland from 
the condemned rate of contribution ; while 
under any more favourable arrangement 
—such as that asserted by the defenders 
of the consolidation-—namely, that Eng- 
land kindly took the whole burden on her- 
self of the unjust increase of the debt of 
Ireland—it would be found, that the latter 
had been forced to pay not two-seven- 
teenths, but two-twelfths of the common 
expenditure. Where, then, was the benefit 
of the consolidation to Ireland, or rather, 
where was not the injury? If in conse- 
quence of it the British market was more 
freely opened to the Irish corn and cattle, 
that was a benefit to England herself, and 
besides, she took care, in return, to get the 
command of our market for her manufac- 
tures. But an argument might be raised, 
that as he had shown that Ireland since, 
1817 had at least paid the Union rate of 
contribution, which same rate she had 
been found unable to pay before 1817, 
therefore, that he had proved her to have 
increased in ability. But this was not the 
case; she had not paid that rate since 
because of greater ability than before, but 
because the expenditure of the empire had 
materially diminished. That expenditure 
diminished 26,000,000/. the year that the 
Consolidation Act came into force, and 
even the heavy expenditure of the year 
184] was 14,000,000/. less than that of 
1817, making a total of reduction of ex. 
penditure since 1816 to the present time 
of 40,000,0007. It was this reduction 
which enabled England to drain from Ire- 
land the full amount and more of her 
Union contributions to the common ex- 
penditure. But the expenses of Great 
Britain are on the increase, and the Con- 
solidation Act gives her the power of un- 
limitedly drawing upon Ireland. The 
latter will be again rendered bankrupt as 
she was before, and therefore it was, that 
he thought it was time to protest, and 
that Ireland should demand at least some 
modification of the Act of Consolidation, 
if not its tctal repeal, on the grounds of 
its undeniable illegality and grievous op- 
pression to Ireland. The hon. Member 
quoted the expressions of the late Lord 
Sydenham, in 1830, denouncing the fi- 
nancial injustice with which Ireland had 
been treated, and showing that an increase 
of taxation upon her had led to an alarm- 
ing decrease of revenue, owing to the ex- 
haustion of Ireland. He also quoted from 
the report of a finance committee in 1815, 
G 
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to show, that while the taxation of Great 
Britain from the Union, including not 
only permanent taxes, but also the extra- 
ordinary and war taxes, had increased only 
as twenty-one to ten, the permanent taxa- 
tion of Ireland had increased as twenty- 
three to ten. He also stated some figures 
from a parliamentary return of the year 
1820, showing the number of notices in 
the two or three preceding years to the 
commissioners of assessed taxes in Ireland, 
of the intention of persons paying those 
taxes, to give up the objects of them, such 
as carriages, horses, servants, &c.; in 
consequence of which notice the assessed 
taxes in Ireland became unproductive, and 
were consequently given up. He gave 
those quotations to show the efforts that 
had been made to tighten the screw of 
taxation in Ireland, and the result always 
was, to diminish the receipts of revenue, 
and to impoverish Ireland more than be- 
fore, as would be found to be the case 
again if her taxes were now increased. If 
she ought to be made to contribute to the 
growing expenditure caused by the rather 
questionable wars into which Great Bri- 
tain had plunged, she ought, at any rate, 
to be relieved from the necessity of con- 


tributing to the 7,000,000/. which went to 
pay the annual charge of the British debt, 
contracted previous to the Union, over and 
above the amount of separate taxation 
which Great Britain paid for that purpose. 
The making Ireland pay to that debt was 


utterly unjustifiable. Some persons had 
asserted that if Ireland had been treated 
with injustice, it had been compensated 
for by relief of taxation, and a greater pro- 
portion of public money, in loans and 
grants, than England had got. But by a 
return he had moved for this Session, 
which, amongst other things, continued a 
former return relative to taxes in the two 
countries, he found that of the relief 
of taxation, that is, the gross amount 
since the Union, Great Britain had got 
42,000,000/.. whiie Ireland had got but 
2,300,000/. On the other hand, while of 
taxes imposed, 6,900,000/. were put on 
Great Britain, Ireland had had the large 
proportion of 900,000/., that is to say, 
her relief of taxation was less than one- 
eighteenth part, her share of the imposi- 
tion of taxation was nearly one-seventh. 
And as to the assessed taxes, which were 
made the occasion of taunting Irish Mem- 
bers with the indulgence they had received 
by the remission of them, the total 
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amount of relief given by their remission 
in Ireland, including a partial relief some 
years previous to the total repeal, would 
be found by those papers to have been 
about 500,000/. or 600,0001., while, in the 
same papers, Great Britain would be found 
to have given herself relief under the same 
heads to the amount of upwards of 
5,000,0007. Then, as the public money 
Spent on the two countries, a return of 
the year 1839 gave 8,000,000/. odd, 
as the amount spent upon Ireland, and 
looking through the finance a sum should 
be added, which would give a total for 
Ireland of, in round numbers, 9,000,000/, 
One of the returns he had moved for this 
year was similarly worded by him as the 
return of 1839, and was for a parallel 
amount for Great Britain, and it gave an 
amount of 15,600,000/., notwithstanding 
some unexplained omissions that he would 
not now delay to discuss. Again, it had 
been said that Ireland never repaid a 
loan of public money; but the finance ac- 
counts of the present year would show 
that she has repaid more than 5,000,0001., 
whereas Great Britain has repaid only a 
little more than 3,000,000/. And money 
advanced to Irelaad bore interest at 5 per 
cent., though obtained by the Govern- 
ment at 3 per cent., which was not the 
case in Great Britain, where the per cent- 
age was seldom above 4, and _ several 
advances bore no interest at all, such as, 
among others, the 250,000/. advanced to 
the projectors of the Thames Tunnel. In 
fact, Ireland had got nothing to compen- 
sate her for the drains, direct and indi- 
rect, that were made from her. The 
papers he had so often mentioned showed, 
upon an account of the remittances of 
moneys from the Irish Exchequer to the 
British, and vice versd, there had, on the 
whole amount since the Union, been an 
excess of Irish remittances of no less than 
25,000,000/. Then there was the loss by 
diminished expenditure of public offices, 
owing to their being removed to England. 
Ireland lost the amount of their expendi- 
ture, which, in her anomalous and wretched 
condition, was of importance to her; and 
if any reduction of the imperial expendi- 
ture were effected in consequence, the 
benefit of the economy was spread over 
the three countries, while the loss was to 
Ireland alone. Then came the enormous 
absentee drain, nearly 4,000,000/., de- 
stroying much of what benefit Ireland 
could otherwise expect from her proyision 
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and cattle exports, as the money the latter 
produced went away for the greater part 
into the pockets of landlords living abroad. 
It was ridiculous to institute a comparison 
between the contributions of Great Britain 
and Ireland. One was a rich, the other a 
poor country, Great Britain had various 
manufactures—Ireland but one, and that 
failing. ‘There was a bitter complaint the 
other day that agricultural wages had 
fallen in some English counties to 7s. or 
8s.a week. But the average of agricul- 
tural wages in Ireland was not Gs. Again, 
out of the 53,000,0002., making the 
amount of the united income of Great 
Britain and Ireland last year, Ireland paid 
equal rates on articles that produced 
44,000,000/., and yet the produce credited 
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of duty on import into France, and the 
recent French ordinances would complete 
the ruin, But even if the linen trade 
flourished, one trade and the prosperity of 
one town would be bad proofs of the 
prosperity ofa nation. The hon. Member 
concluded by urging the Government not 
to cripple Ireland against the day of any 
real emergency of the empire. 

Mr. Brotherton moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

The Chancellor of the Eachequer hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would not persist in 
that motion, but suffer the debate to be 
brought to a close at once. The object 
of going into committee was not to add 
anything to the burdens of the people, but 
on the contrary to relieve them, by altera- 


Her Majesty's Person. 


and uncredited was but one-eleventh of | tions in the stage-coach duties, the rail- 


that amount. 
poverty in a people who are one-third of 
the population of the empire? But 


Was not that a sign of | road duties, and the stamp duties, 


| 


' 


The 
subject of the hon. Member's speech un- 
doubtedly deserved the serious considera- 


the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) | tion of Parliament. 


had himself admitted this poverty, when 
he confessed that an Income-tax in 
Ireland would not pay the expenses of 
collection. The hon. Member read an 
extract from the works of Mr. Ricardo, 
showing that the ability of England 
to bear taxation had increased faster even 
than her taxation, and he asked how could 
this be shown in Ireland. He read from 
the railway report a return of the decrease 
in the period from 1825 to 1835, in the 
Irish import of cotton manufactures and 


yarn, of sugar, and various other impor- | 


tant articles, and also a decrease of Irish 
,exports of value; and contended that, 
although in consequence of no returns 
being kept at the Custom-house since 
1825 of the cross-channel trade, Mr. 
Drummond had been obliged tu get his 
statements as to that trade from interested 
parties, and that, therefore, much reliance 
could not be placed upon their accounts 
of prosperity, yet their accounts of adver- 
sity and diminution were much less sus. 
picious, as no trader would willingly un- 
dertake his dealings. He also read Mr. 
Willan’s evidence as to the decline of the 
woollen trade, and various extracts from 
the hand-loom weavers’ report showing 
the decline, or annihilation of nearly all 
manvfactures in Ireland. The linen trade 
was nearly the only one left to Ireland, 
and even that was much declining. Ata 
meeting in Belfast last autumn, it was 
declared that the linen manufacturers had 
lost 300,000/. by the 20 per cent. increase 





Amendment negatived. 

House in committee. Resolutions re- 
lative to reducing the duties on stage- 
coaches, and assimilating the stamps be- 
tween England and Ireland were agreed to. 

House resumed, 

House adjourned at two o’clock. 


— Neeser rele — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 15, 1842. 


Minutes.) Britis, Public.—1°- Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tion; Chelsea Hospital; Military Savings Banks; Militia 
Ballot. 
2°. New South Wales; 
Person. 
Committed.—Mines and Collieries; Dean Forest Eccle- 
siastical Districts; Protection to her Majesty’s Person. 
Reported.—Railways; Charitable Pawn Offices (Ireland), 
5* and passed :—Right of Voting (Dublin University) ; 
British Possessions Abroad ; Protection to her Majesty’s 
Person, 

Private.— Reported.— Wicklow Harbour; Cambuslang 
and Muirkirk Roads; Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way. 

Petirions Presentep. From Guardians of the Poor, 
Penkridge Haigh Moor Colliery, from the Parish of 
Dean, against parts of the Mines and Collieries Bill. 
—From the Inhabitants of Westminster, in Favour of the 
Bill.— From Kilgariffe, Desart, and several other places 
in Ireland, for the Encouragemant of Schools in connec- 
tion with the Established Church. 


Protection to her Majesty’s 


Prorection or Her Magesty’s Per- 
son.] The Lord Chancellor, in rising to 
move the Order of the Day for the second 
reading of the Bill for the better Security 
and Protection of her Majesty’s Person, 
said, he need hardly remind their Lord- 
ships that this bill had been sent up to 
them by the unanimous vote of the House 
of Commons ; and when brought up here 
yesterday, it had been met by their Lord- 
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ships in the same feelings, which he was 
sure were also those of the whole country. 
All were united in an anxious wish to 
give more effective security to her Majesty’s 
person. Unfortunately, experience had 
shewn that such a bill as this had become 
necessary; and it was therefore the duty 
of her Majesty’s Ministers to submit it for 
the consideration of Parliament. The bill 
had two objects: the first was, 


“To extend the provisions of the act of 
39th and 40th of Geo. 3rd, which was ‘An 
Act to regulate Trials for High Treason and 
Misprision of Treason in certain cases,’ to 
all cases of high treason, in compassing or 
imagining the death or destruction of the 
Queen, or in compassing or imagining any 
bodily harm tending to the death or destruc- 
tion, maiming or wounding of the Queen, and 
of misprision of such treason, when the overt 
act or overt acts of such treason alleged in the 
indictment shall be any attempt to injure in 
any manner whatsoever the person of the 
Queen.” 

Their Lordships were aware that by the 
ancient statute, the 25th of Edward 3rd, 
compassing the death of the Sovereign was 
made high treason ; but such compassing 
must be accompanied by some overt act, 
such as a direct attempt on the life of the 
Sovereign. That continued to be the law 
until the 36th of George 3rd, when any 
attempt to maim or wound the Sovereign 
or do him bodily harm was declared 
to be high treason. Their Lordships 
were aware that in the reign of William 
3rd, an act passed for regulating trials 
for high treason. This act, which had 
become necessary in consequence of the 
arbitrary proceedings of the two previous 
reigns, enacted certain forms which were 
to be observed on trials for high treason 
such as, giving to the accused lists of 
jurors and witnesses and copies of the 
indictment so many daye previously to 
the trial. Experience had shown the wis- 
dom of those enactments, and everybody 
felt that they were a necessary protection 
against the power of the Crown. There 
were however certain cases in which the 
treason consisted of an attack on the person 
of the Sovereign, in which it was equally 
felt they ought not to apply; and soon 
after the attack on his late Majesty George 
3rd by Hatfield, an act was passed taking 
away the necessity for all those forms in 
cases where the offence charged consisted 
in compassing the death of the King by 
attempting to wound him, or to do him 
some bodily harm. One object, as he had 
observed, of the present bill was, to extend 
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the provisions of the 36th of George 3rd, not 
only to cases of compassing the death of 
the Queen by attempting her life, but also 
to cases where the attempt was only to 
wound or do some bodily harm. But there 
were, as their Lordships knew, and as 
recent circumstances had shown, cases 
which did not amount to high treason, but 
against which it had become necessary to 
protect her Majesty’s person ; and it was 
an object of this bill to provide against 
such attempts remedies similar to those 
which would be resorted to in cases of 
attack on the person of a subject. Their 
Lordships did not require to be told that 
the security of the person of the Sovereign 
was of much more importance than that of 
any other person in the country, and the 
more so on account of being more exposed 
as a female Sovereign, and that attacks 
in her case might lead to consequences the 
most disastrous, which it was not necessary 
for him to detail ; but, notwithstanding 
these risks, her Majesty, as the law now 
stood, was not more protected than any one 
of her subjects. The bill now before their 
Lordships had for its object to provide for 
cases of attack—not alone of violence not 
tending to the death, or maiming, or 
wounding of her Majesty, but also to cases 
by which she might be frightened or 
alarmed by the wilful acts of any person 
or persons :—thus it enacted, 


“ That if any person shall wilfully discharge 
or attempt to discharge, or point, aim, or pre- 
sent at or near to the person of the Queen, 
any gun, pistol, or any other description of 
fire-arms, or of other arms whatsoever, although 
the same shall not contain any explosive or 
destructive material, or shall discharge or cause ' 
to be discharged any explosive substance or 
material near to the person of the Queen; or 
if any person shall wilfully strike or strike at, 
or attempt to strike or to strike at, the person 
of the Queen, with any offensive weapon, or 
in any other manner whatsoever ; or if any 
person shall wilfully throw or attempt to 
throw any substance, matter, or thing what- 
soever, at or upon the person of the Queen, 
with intent in any of the cases aforesaid 
to injure the person of the Queen, or with 
intent in any of the cases aforesaid to break 
the public peace, or with intent in any 
of the cases aforesaid to create alarm to her 
Majesty ; every such person so offending shall 
be guilty of a high misdemeanour, and, being 
convicted thereof in due course of law, shall 
be liable, at the discretion of the court before 
which the said person shall be so convicted, to 
be transported beyond the seas for any period 
not exceeding seven years, or to be imprisoned 
with or without hard labour for any period not 
exceeding three years, and during the period 
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of such imprisonment to be publicly or pri- 
vately whipped, as often and in such manner 
and form as the said court shall order and 
direct, not exceeding thrice,” 


Having thus stated the objects of the 
pill, he did not feel that he need say any 
more, for he was sure that the loyalty and 
zeal of their Lordships would anticipate 
him in everything he could urge further ; 
and, satisfied that their Lordships would 
give their sincere and cordial concurrence, 
he would now move that the bill be read 
a second time. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that after the 
statement of the noble and learned Lord, 
which, though short, was amply sufficient 
to show the grounds for this bill; and 
knowing what was felt by their Lordships, 
by the other House, and by the whole 
country, it was almost superfluous for him 
to say that he gave his hearty concurrence 
to the measure. It was impossible to ap- 
prehend that there could be in any quarter 
a difference of opinion on the subject. 
The life of the Sovereign was unquestion- 
ably the most precious, the most valuable 
life in the community. It was the life 
which was of most consequence to all, and 
the sudden interruption of which must 
produce the greatest calamities and disas- 
ters. It was, he was afraid, not only the 
most valuable, but the most exposed to 
danger. It was exposed in the natural 
course of human events to dangers; and, 
unfortunately, recent experience had 
proved that it was to dangers from other 
causes which seem unintelligible, and in- 
comprehensible, but which they knew to 
exist. Under such circumstances, it was 
the duty of Parliament to cat round that 
life every protection which could be given, 
without reference to the particular circum- 
stances of the cases, as to the age or sex 
of the present Sovereign. The protection 
which this bill would give, was due to any 
Sovereign, and he entirely concurred in 
the motion of the noble and learned Lord. 

Lord Cottenham did not rise to offer any 
objection to the bill, but he was anxious 
to guard as far as possible against its being 
inferred that certain acts which were overt 
acts of high treason were not to be 
punished with any greater severity than 
those other acts mentioned in the second 
clause, and which not being overt acts of 
treason were to be punished only as high 
misdemeanours. The public should know 
that this bill did not take away any pro- 
tection which the law had heretofore 
thrown around the person of the Sovereign, 
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but that, on the contrary, it was adding 
to it by punishing with due severity per- 
sons guilty of minor offences against the 
Sovereign’s Person. He would have it 
clearly understood that this bill did not 
alter the law of high treason. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it was 
not the object or intention of the bill to 
alter the law of high treason. It would 
leave that law just as it was, but it would 
decree a more severe punishment against 
the minor offence. 

Lord Brougham fully concurred in the 
object of the bill and in the remarks of 
those noble Friends who had preceded him 
—subject to an observation on one remark 
that had fallen from-his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Cottenham). He was not 
friendly to general alterations of the law 
to meet particular emergencies, because in 
such alterations the principle of the law 
was apt to be lost sight of. He was also 
opposed to alterations which made criminal 
laws more severe ; but he did not see that 
either of those objections could be fairly 
urged to this bill. It did not make the 
law more severe, nor did it in any way 
abridge the rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject, nor did he see that it tended to intro- 
duce unsound principles of legislation. 
They found that certain acts were done 
which, as had been truly observed by his 
noble Friend, the noble Viscount ( Viscount 
Melbourne) near him, it was difficult, if 
not impossible, to account for, and which 
partook in some degree of a mysterious 
character—they saw that such acts were 
calculated to alarm the Sovereign, and, 
through her, all the subjects of the realm ; 
and they were fully justified in taking 
such measures as would be most likely to 
prevent a repetition of such acts. He 
agreed with his noble and learned Friend, 
that it could not be too clearly understood 
that it was not an object of the bill to 
alter the law relating to high treason, or 
misprision of treason, and to prevent any 
doubt on the subject, he would suggest a 
proviso to the effect that nothing in the 
act should extend or be construed to ex- 
tend to any alteration of any of the pro- 
visions made by law relating to high trea- 
son or misprision of treason. He cordially 
joined with noble Lords on both sides of 
the House in the strong interest they felt, 
not only in the life, but in the safety, com- 
fort, and personal ease of the Sovereign. 
If their Lordships would look to the other 
side of the Channel, they would see, in the 
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just befallen their neighbours (the sudden 
death of the Duke of Orleans) an illustra. 
tion of the sympathy felt by a whole peo- 
ple in the sufferings of their Sovereign— 
sufferings in which, he would venture to 
say, every human being in these kingdoms 
would sincerely sympathize, as well with 
the people as with the Royal family of 
France. 

Bill read a second time. 

On the motion of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Standing Orders were suspended 
and the bill committed. 

In committee, Lord Brougham’s sugges- 
tion was engrafted in the bill. 

Lord Campbell proposed a clause the 
object of which was to make the possession 
of any gun, pistol, or explosive or other 
weapon, near the person of the Sovereign, 
with intent to use them to cause her hurt, 
fright, or alarm, a high misdemeanour, 
even though such gun, pistol, &c., should 
not be produced. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the amend- 
ment was quite within the scope of the 
bill, and he would not object to it. 

Amendment adopted. 

The bill passed through committee, was 
reported with amendments, and read a 
third time. 

On the question that the bill do pass, 

The Duke of Wellington said, he could 
not but congratulate their Lordships on 
the unanimity with which they had 
brought this bill to the present, its last 
stage,—an unanimity which he was con- 
vinced would give the greatest satisfaction 
not only in the highest quarter, but 
throughout the whole of Great Britain. 
He could not avoid expressing in this place 
his entire concurrence in the few words 
that had fallen from his noble Friend op- 
posite (Lord Brougham) on the subject of 
a most lamentable event that had occurred 
in another country. He was convinced 
that all their Lordships would concur with 
him in expressing deep concern and grief 
at that fatal occurrence. 

Bill passed. 


Epvcation (Irewanp).] Lord Carbery 
presented a petition from St. Nicholas, in 
the city of Cork, for the encouragement 
of schools in connection with the church of 
Ireland. He considered the present sys- 
tem of National Education to be defective 
and erroneous, and would be glad to see 
the prayer of the petitioners receive their 
Lordships approbation and support. 
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vantage of the presentation of those peti- 
tions of the noble Lord to draw their 
Lordships’ attention to the seventh report 
of the Commissioners of Education, in 
which, after stating that they had estab. 
lished a model farm at Glasniven, the 
declared that no assistance would be af 
forded to any institutions, in the way of 
agricultural instruction, unless they were 
in connection with some elementary na- 
tional school. If that rule were acted on, 
many persons in Ireland would be deprived 
of the benefit of the model farm. He ap- 
proved of the institution of the model farm, 
but he did not approve of the benefit being 
confined to institutions connected with the 
national schools. He did not think that the 
Commissioners of Education ought to have 
the monopoly of the Parliamentary grant, 
and he considered the granting of public 
money for the purpose of instruction in hus- 
bandry and agriculture, was an invasion of 
the province of the Royal Dublin Society, 
which was incorporated for the specific 
purpose of promoting instruction in arts, 
agriculture, and manufactures. He ho 
their Lordships would not allow the thirst 
for agricultural education, which vow pre- 
vailed, to be made a means of forcing on 
the people any particular system of reli- 
|gious or literary education. The present 
system had not been successful, it had not 
given satisfaction to either Roman Catho- 
lics or Protestants. He therefore, hoped 
that if the Parliament chose to grant any 
additional sum for the Education of the 
Irish poor, it would be on a system more 
liberal and extended than the present, 
which placed the Established Church in 
the position of a dissenting body. 

Lord Cloncurry had objected to the 
Kildare-street society, because the system 
on which its schools were conducted was 
objectionable to the feelings of the Roman 
Catholics. He approved of the present 
system of National Education in Ireland, 
and he must remind the House that this 
country owed a great debt of Education 
to Ireland ; for during the space of a cen- 
tury it made it capital for any priest or 
pastor to teach their Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. He said, that the Church of 
Ireland, which had done nothing to improve 
the condition of the people ought not now 
to come forward and take away a portion 
of the small grant, which was applied for 
that purpose. 

Lord Monteagle said, in the speech of 
the noble Earl (Earl of Clancarty) he had 





The Earl of Clancarty would take ad- 


divided the subject into two questions ; 
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the question of the agricultural schools and 
the national school. Nothing was more 
important than an agricultural education 
to the people of Ireland. He was sure 
that the Government, in introducing that 
education, would endeavour to do so in the 
most practicable manner possible. If their 
national schools required alteration in 
principle, which he did not believe, let 
them alter the principle ; but if they set 
up Protestant schools in Ireland, he would 
say that they would render every National 
School now established a distinct Roman 
Catholic school. When Sir Robert Peel 
was Secretary for Ireland, he recom- 
mended the necessity of bringing together 
all classes of the community in one com- 
mon school. Many of the noble Lords 
who were in favour of this double educa- 
tion, complained of the College of May- 
nooth ; but what would they say if every 
one of the schools now in existence should 
become a little Maynooth? He was 
strongly of opinion that no grant should 
be allowed towards the establishment of 
schools in exclusive connection with the 
Church, as the present National Schools 
were open alike to Protestants and Ca- 
tholics. 

The Archbishop of Armagh said, that 
the national system was protested against 
by seventeen of the prelates of the Irish 
Church, not from any political causes, 
but because they thought that it was 
founded on the principle of excluding the 
reading of the Scriptures from the schools, 
and that was a principle to which no Pro- 
testant clergyman could agree. The prac- 
tical result of the system was that in these 
schools there was an actual exclusion of 
Protestants. He might mention that in 
the five schools which were in the town of 
Drogheda, there was not a single Protes- 
tant at any one of them. Now, he must 
be permitted to ask, was that a fair system 
of education ? What had the Protestants 
of Ireland done that they were to be ex- 
cluded in this manner from the benefit of 
the grant? There were, at present, 
70,000 children in the Kildare-street So- 
ciety Schools, and 20,000 of these were 
Roman Catholics, and their parents did 
not object to their reading the Scriptures. 
He, therefore, must express his hope that 
some change would be made in the system. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that the sys- 
tem was now completely in the hands of 
the Roman Catholics, and that being the 
case, it was the duty of their Lordships 
and of Parliament to consider, now that 
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there was no prospect of that united edu- 
cation which was so much desired, whether 
they would allow the present system to 
continue. He considered, that modifica- 
tions might be made in it if the Roman 
Catholics would divest themselves of their 
hostility to the Protestants. He hoped, 
the Government would give some atten- 
tion to the numerous petitions which had 
been presented to Parliament in favour of 
some grant to the Church Education So- 
ciety. He hoped, that the Protestant 
Legislature of this country would in some 
degree sanction that religion in Ireland. 
He had always voted for the removal of 
the Catholic disabilities; and still this 
was a Protestant Legislature, and he hoped 
that some portion of the grant would be 
applied to Protestant purposes. As he 
was persuaded that the system was not 
effecting the object which its originators 
had in view,—-namely, an united educa- 
tion of the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
children of Ireland, he certainly should 
feel it his duty to support any proposition 
which might be made for giving a certain 
sum for the support of the Church Educa- 
tion Society. 

The Bishop of Norwich only wished to 
say one word in answer to an observation 
which had fallen from the most rev. Pre- 
late. The most rev. Prelate stated the 
national system of education in Ireland 
was one from which the reading of the 
Scriptures was excluded, and that no Pro- 
testant clergyman would support such a 
system. He (the Bishop of Norwich) 
thought, that there was a falJacy in that, 
for he maintained that as large a portion 
of the Scriptures was introduced into the 
lrish schools, as was introduced into any 
national schools in this country which he 
had visited, and he maintained that the 
selections used in those Irish schools con- 
tained every fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity — nay, more, every fundamental 
doctrine of the Church of England. This 
he maintained, and so far from the board 
of education in Ireland having any dispo- 
sition to exclude the Bible, if their Lord- 
ships would have the goodness to read 
the preface to those selections, they would 
see that they urged upon the teachers and 
the children to consider the selections of 
these portions of Scripture as merely in- 
troductory to the Scriptures, and that 
they recommended them to read the Bible 
from beginning to end. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 
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New Sour Wates.] The Duke of 
Buccleuch moved the second reading of 
the New South Wales Bill. 

Lord Monteagle cordially supported the 
bill, which he said would be attended with 
the most useful results, and he congratu- 
lated both the colony of New South Wales 
and their Lordships on its introduction. 

Bill read a second time. 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 15, 1842. 


Minutges.) Britis. Public.—1°- 
2°. Election Petitions Trial. 
5” and passed :—Testimony Perpetuating. 
Private.—Reported.—Ear| of Devon's Estate. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Sir M. Wood, from the Ward 
of Aldgate, Spa Fields, and Broad Street, London, for the 
Redemption of the Tolls on Waterloo and the other 
Metroplitan Bridges.—By Mr. M. Gibson, from Man- 
chester, for an Inquiry into the cause of the Distressed 
state of the Shopkeepers of Manchester.—By Mr. 
Plumptre, from Uppington, Preston, Wing, and Llanfi- 
hangel, against any further Grant to Maynooth College. 
—From Padiham, Oldham, and Whitchurch (Salop) for 
Inquiry into the course of Instruction pursued at May- 
nooth College.—By Mr. Labouchere. from Duxford, for 
the Substitution of Affirmations in lieu of Oaths.— From 
the Wigton and Horsham Unions, against the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill.—From Taunton, for the Appointment 
of a Medical Commission.—From the Lincoln and Lin- 
colnshire Mechanic’s Institution, for Exemption from 
Rates and Taxes.—By Sir Howard Douglas, from Liver- 
pool and Ballyshannon, against the Tobacco Regulations 
Bill.—From the Magistrates of the Quarter Sessions at 
Beccles, praying that Owners instead of Occupiers of 
Small Tenements may be rated. 


East India Bishops. 


Crement-Stone—Tue Tanrirr.|] Mr. 
Labouchere begged to remind the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone) 
of the question which he had formerly put 
on the subject of the duty imposed by the 
new tariff on the exportation of Cement- 
stone. He wished to know whether it was 
the intention of her Majesty’s Ministers to 
adhere to that duty? If it were carried 
into effect, the impost would entirely 
destroy a trade which employed a great 
number of industrious persons. He asked, 
then, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was prepared to take any measure for re- 
moving the grievance complained of ? And 
further, he wished to know whether, if it 
were deemed expedient to remove the 
duty on Cement-stone, he would not take 
care that the Lords of the Treasury should 
adopt such measures as would prevent this 
trade from suffering any interruption until 
the alteration was effected ? 

Mr. Gladstone said, the attention of her 
Majesty’s Government was called to this 
subject at a late period. The proposal for 
laying a duty on Cement-stone was printed 
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and lay before the House for three months, 
from the 11th of April until July, without 
attracting the notice of the persons con. 
nected with that part of the country where 
the trade was carried on. He mentioned 
this, because it would afford a justification 
for an unwillingness, on the part of the 
Government, to re-open a question con- 
nected with duties after the decision of the 
House of Commons. However, after the 
tariff had passed, it was stated that the 
duty on the exportation of Cement-stone 
would have the effect of destroying that 
trade altogether; and, therefore, an in- 
quiry was set on foot to ascertain the facts 
of the case. It would be here proper for 
him to atate the grounds on which the 
duty was originally proposed. The rea- 
son was, because strong representations 
had been made to the Government by 
persons connected with the manufacture 
of cement in this country, to the effect, 
that if the exportation were not checked, 
the material of which cement was com- 
posed was likely to be exhausted. It was 
alleged that the public works in this coun- 
try required a great deal of cement, and 
that if the exportation of Cement-stone 
continued to a great extent, the material 
would, after the lapse of a few years, dis- 
appear from our coasts altogether. He 
believed that the representations made by 
these parties, as to the probable disap- 
pearance of the material, were bond fide 
representations. But they had deemed it 
necessary to make inquiries on the sub- 
ject; and, after hearing the statements of 
the different parties, after investigating 
the whole case, they had come to the 
conclusion that there was no likelihood, 
within any assignable period, of the ex- 
haustion of this material. They, therefore, 
thought that the duty imposed on the ex- 
portation of Cement-stone, resting as it 
did on this mistaken ground, ought not to 
be persisted in; and he should propose to 
the House to repeal that duty. He be- 
lieved that, if the duty were continued, it 
would have the effect during the summer 
months of depriving 500 or 600 men 
belonging to the hard-working and indus- 
trious class of employment. It was pro- 
per, therefore, that it should be repealed. 
The next point to be considered was, how 
this object was to be carried into effect ? 
It would be extremely inconvenient to 
introduce a bill for this purpose alone. 
Circumstances, however, rendered that 
course unnecessary; for, in consequence 
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of a printer’s error, it would be necessary 
to introduce an amended bill with refer- 
ence to the customs’ duties. The matter 
stood thus :—In the timber schedule, after 
the resolutions had passed the committee, 
and when the bill was printed from the 
manuscript of the Chairman of the com- 
mittee, it appeared that ‘* 1842” was in- 
serted instead of ‘ 1843;” that error 
passed from the reprint of the bill to the 
engrossed bill, and was now the law of the 
land, though contrary to the intention of 
Parliament. This, as he said before, ren- 
dered it necessary to re-introduce a bill, 
and by that bill they might remove alto- 
gether the export duty on Ceient-stone. 
He should, therefore, now move, with the 
permission of the House— 

«* That the House resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on the Customs’ Acts, with a view of 
moving a resolution that it is expedient further 
to amend the law relating to the customs.” 


When that bill was introduced, it would 
touch upon other matters, not, however, 
relating to the duties, which he would ex- 
plain at the proper time. It was very 
proper that in the interval between the 
present period and the passing of the bill 
there should be no interruption to the ex- 


port of Cement-stones. The fire at Ham 
burgh had created an increased demand 
for the article, which was of very great 
use in the construction of public works. 
On that point the wishes of the right hon. 


Gentleman had been anticipated. A let- 
ter had been addressed to the Lords of the 
Treasury on the subject, and directions 
had in consequence been given to the 
officers of the customs at Harwich to allow 
the free exportation of Cement-stone, the 
parties exporting giving security that they 
would abide by the decision of Parliament, 
whatsoever that decision might be. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by mo- 
ving :— 

‘“‘ That the House resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House for the purpose of 
considering a resolution relative to the Cus- 
toms Act.” 

Mr. B. Wood suggested to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade the propriety of extending 
to China clay the same principle which he 
was about to adopt with respect to Cement- 
stone. The two articles stood precisely in 
the same situation. A great number of 
people were employed in the China clay 
trade, and the revenue which the duty 
would produce was very trifling. 
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Mr. Gladstone said, that in the commit- 
tee on the bill which it would be his duty 
to introduce, the hon. Member would have 
an opportunity to propose a motion on the 
subject. He, however, would assuredly 
set his face against re opening any ques- 
tion where the parties had been previously 
heard, their petitions received, and the 
decision of the House taken. 

The Speaker left the Chair. 
mittee, Mr. Gladstone' moved— 


In com- 


“‘ That it is expedient further to amend the 
laws relating to the Customs.” 


Mr. Labouchere said, he conceived, 
that the proposition of his hon. Friend 
had very fair claims on the House, and in 
his opinion, steps ought to be taken to 
remove the duty to which he alluded. 
With respect to the duty on cement stone, 
he was extremely glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman was about to adopt the course 
which he had stated. He begged, how- 
ever, to impress on the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the necessity of being 
extremely cautious in adopting the mis- 
chievous principle of taxing the exports of 
the country. The danger of taking that 
course was clearly exemplified with refer- 
ence to the sulphur trade of Sicily. The 
Neapolitan government having a complete 
monopoly of that trade, laid a very heavy 
duty on the export of the article. What 
was the consequence ? Why, the inge-~ 
nuity of our manufacturers was immedi- 
ately called into activity, and from the 
pyrites of iron, sulphur had been extracted 
as good and as cheap as could be procured 
from the mines of Sicily. The sulphur 
trade was, therefore, no longer a source of 
large revenue to the Neapolitan govern- 
ment. He had mentioned this circum- 
stance to show the danger of levying 
duties on the exports of this country, 
since it might lead other countries to de- 
vise the means of dispensing with those 
exports. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to be more favourable to levying 
duties on exports than was desirable, and 
it was right, that the danger of the princi- 
ple should be pointed out to him. 

Viscount Howick entirely agreed with 
what had fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, The principle on which those 
export duties proceeded was decidedly 
erroneous. It was especially so in the 
case of coals. The consequence of the 
export duty on that article, in the course 
of the ensuing winter, would be greatly to 
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diminish labour in the collieries, and 
thereby to add to the distress and suffer- 
ing that already prevailed there. Such 
would be the inevitable consequence of 
adopting this most mistaken principle. 

The resolution agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolution reported. Bill to be brought 
in. 


DeracinGc tHE Coin.| Sir G. Clerk 
moved the Order of the Day, for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee 
of Supply. 

Mr. C. Wood said, he had given notice 
of his intention to put a question to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, upon going 
into committee of supply, as to the power 
of cutting or defacing light gold coin; but 
as the right hon. Baronet was absent, per- 
haps the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would give him an answer. It was unne- 
cessary for him to remind the House, that 
a short time ago, a proclamation was 
issued with reference to the great quantity 
of light gold that was in circulation. 
Great alarm was excited by that proclam- 
ation; and dishonest individuals taking 
advantage of that alarm, had exacted 
from the holders of light gold, much 
larger deductions than the actual defici- 
ency of weight justified. Whether proper 
precautions had or had not been taken by 
Government before issuing that proclama- 
tion, he would not stop to inquire; but 
of this he was quite sure, that the evil 
arising from the circulation of light gold 
had arrived at a height which required the 
immediate interference of Government. 
All that they could do, was to call the 
attention of the public to the matter, by 
issuing a proclamation. That proclama- 
tion, in fact, only pointed out the actual 
state of the law, but he believed, that the 
alarm which had been excited was in a 
great degree caused by the suddenness 
with which the law on the subject was 
made known. He did not know what 
was the state of the law relative to the 
gold coinage previous to the re-coinage in 
1774. Before that time he doubted whe- 
ther any allowance was made for the wear 
of the current gold coin. By an act 
passed in 1774, all persons were not only 
authorised, but required, to cut or deface 
any gold coin below the current weight, 
as fixed by the King’s proclamation, and 
the person holding the coin was compelled 
to bear the loss. In 1776, a proclama- 
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tion was issued, declaring what the weight 
of a guinea ought to be; and from that 
time, the Bank and other persons marked 
such guineas as were tendered to them, 
}and were not of the current standard, 
The consequence was, that the marked 
coin no longer passed current. As the 
guineas gradually became light, they were 
gradually withdrawn from circulation. No 
alarm was excited, and no inconvenience 
‘felt, beyond the trifling loss on each coin, 
The extent to which this went, is proved 
by the fact, that between 1777, and the 
period of the Bank restriction, in 1797, 
no less than 17,500,000/. of light gold 
was brought to be re-coined at the Mint. 
Such was the law and the practice up to 
1797, when cash payments were sus- 
pended. When, after the return to a 
metallic currency, sovereigns were substi- 
tuted for guineas, a proclamation was is- 
sued in 1821, fixing the allowance for 
wear, and sovereigns below a certain 
weight, were, of course, not legally cur- 
rent. A doubt, however, existed as to 
the state of the law with respect to cutting 
and defacing gold under the standard 
weight. He (Mr. Wood) did not under- 
stand, that the act of 1774 was repealed, 
but the last act on the subject of the coin, 
gave the power of cutting such coin only, 
as should be suspected ‘ to be diminished 
otherwise than by fair wear, or to be 
counterfeit.” Owing to this doubt as to 
the power of cutting sovereigns diminished 
in weight, by fair wear only, the practice 
was discontinued, and thus, instead of 
being put out of circulation, such coins 
went on accumulating to a great amount, 
in the hands of the public, and the evil, 
lately experienced, became inevitable. It 
seemed to him exceedingly desirable, un- 
der these circumstances, not, perhaps, that 
all persons, but, certainly, that the Bavk 
of England, and the officers of her Majes- 
ty’s revenue, should be empowered and 
directed to cut and deface light gold so 
as to prevent its again coming into circu- 
lation. If light gold were cut and defaced 
in the first instance, it would soon be 
taken out of circulation, instead of, as at 
present, passing from hand to hand for a 
considerable time. The question, then, 
which he wished to put to the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was, 
whether any doubt existed as to the power 
of cutting and defacing light gold, which 
power was in existence up to the passing 
of the Bank Restriction Act, aud, if there 
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was any doubt, whether Government was 
prepared to pass an act for the purpose of 
giving such power ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought it would be desirable, that the 
question relating 10 the power of cutting 
and defacing should be decided. It was 
one which had been subjected to legal 
inquiry, but there was a difference of 
opinion on the subject amongst legal men. 
There were two acts relating to the sub- 
ject passed in 1772 and 1774; one of 
these enabled all persons to cut and deface 
gold which had been improperly reduced, 
or which was counterfeit. The other gave 
the power of cutting all gold which was 
below weight. By the 2nd of William IV., 
the first of these acts was repealed, though 
again re-enacted in the same act of Wil- 
liam, and the question was whether the 
2nd of William repealed the other statute, 
a question which, as he said before, was 
now under legal consideration. 


SuppLty— Miscettangous Esti- 
MATES.] House in Committee of Supply. 
On the motion that a sum of 84,0001. 
be granted to defray the charges of allow- 
ances Or compensation granted as super- 
annuation or retired allowances to persons 


formerly employed in the public offices or 
departments, or in the public service, 

Mr. Williams said, that where high 
class salaries were paid, those in the re- 
ceipt of them ought to be compelled to 
provide something towards a superan- 


nuated fund out of their salaries. There 
was one person—he would not mention 
the name, but it would be found in page 
8—whose salary was 500/., and he was 
superannuated upon 4002. His age was 
stated at 57, and his service at 41 years. 
The person to whom he alluded might be 
a meritorious officer, but 400/. allowance 
to a person of 57 years, whose salary was 
500/., appeared very considerable. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that various acts had 
been passed from time to time, all tending 
to limit the power with respect to the 
granting of retired allowances. The last 
of these was passed in 1834, and since 
1839 all persons having salaries to a cer- 
tain. amount paid 5 per cent. out of them. 
With reference to the particular case al- 
luded to, the allowance had been made 
under peculiar circumstances, 

Mr. Hume contended, that ever since 
1810 the tendency with respect to retired 
allowances was rather towards their in- 
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crease than towards their diminution, and 
in his opinion something ought to be done 
to check the practice. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the question that 39,200/. be granted 
for foreign and other secret services, 

Mr. Williams objected to this vote; at 
least, such part of it as was expended for 
the Home Department, for there was a 
general impression on the public mind 
that it was employed for electioneering 
purposes. Tle saw no reason why such 
service money should be voted for the 
Home Department, and he therefore moved, 
that instead of 39,200/. being granted, 
only 19,2002. should be voted, and that 
that sum should be exclusively expended 
for foreign services. 

Sir J. Graham said, the hon. Gentle 
man was labouring under a great error ia 
supposing that the secret service-money 
was expended for electioneering purposes. 
For the last three years no secret service- 
money had been voted for the Home De- 
partment, but he did not mean to say, that 
it might not be necessary from time to 
time for the Home Department to have a 
sum at its disposal for secret service. 
There still remained, however, a portion of 
the sum last voted for the Home service. 
With regard to the Foreign Department, 
the business of the country eould not be 
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_conducted unless a sum of this kind was 


placed at its disposal. 

Viscount Palmerston confirmed the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet, that no 
part of the secret service-money was ap- 
plied to electioneering purposes ; and that 
the public service of the country in regard 
to its foreign relations, could not be con- 
ducted, unless a sum of money was granted 
which the Secretary of State might dis- 
pose of under his own responsibility, with- 
out being obliged to render a public ac- 
count of it, which would defeat the object 
for which it was expended. 

Mr. Hume would vote in favour of the 
reduction proposed by the hon. Member 
for Coventry, as he thought nothing ought 
to be done in secret under a representa- 
tive Government. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the sum be 19,200/.:—Ayes 13; 
Noes 117 :—Majority 104. 


List of the Ayers. 


Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Gibson, T. M.. 


Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Cobden, R. 
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Protection or Her Magesry’s 
Person.] Lord Stanley moved that the 
Chairman should now report progress and 
ask leave to sit again, in order that the 
House might take into consideration the 
amendments which he understood the other 
House had made in the Bill for the Protec. 
tion of Her Majesty’s Person. 

The House resumed. The Chairman 
accordingly reported progress, and ob- 
tained leave to sit again the same evening, 

Messsengers from the Lords brought 
down the Bill for the Protection of Her 
Majesty’s Person from the Lords, with 
amendments, which were agreed to on the 
motion of the Solicitor-General. 


Miscellaneous Estimates. 


Suppry—Miscetraneous Estt- 
MATES.] The House again resolved itself 
into a Committee of Supply. 

On the proposition that a sum be granted 
not exceeding 11,817/., to pay the salaries 
of persons employed in thecare and arrange- 
ment of the public records, and for com- 
pensations to keepers of the records, and 
others whose offices had been abolished. 

Mr. H. Hinde begged to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the circumstance of 
the work entitled The Historians of Bri- 
tain, undertaken by command of his late 
Majesty King George 4th, being left un- 
finished in consequence of the death of 
Mr. Petre. The expense of the work had 
been already not less than 12,000/., and 
it would cost 2,000/. or 3,000/. more to 
complete it; but if it was completed, the 
sale of it would probably pay the expense. 
There would be no difficulty in finding 
persons to undertake its completion. He 
would also recommend that the other 
unfinished publications of the late Record 
Commission should be completed. 

Sir J. Graham said, he understood that 
Mr. Petre had left papers yearly amount- 
ing to a second volume, and it would be 
for the Government to consider whether 
any advantage would arise from its being 
finished as nearly as Mr. Petre’s labours 
would allow. With respect to the other 
publications, he would refer the House to 
the letter written by the present Master 
of the Rolls to his own predecessor, Lord 
Normanby, recommending the publication 
of only certain of the old records, and 
would say that he was fully inclined to 
concur in the recommendation. 

Dr. Bowring asked what locality had 
been determined on as the ultimate re- 
ceptacle for the national records ? 
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Sir J. Graham replied, that the Victoria 
tower in the new Houses of Parliament 
(as we understood) would be selected. 

Mr. Protheroe thought a tower would 
be awkward for librarians and _ visitors, 
with all the interminable journeyings up 
and down corkscrew staircases. A build- 
ing like the great college libraries would 
be more convenient. 

Dr. Bowring remarked, that at Copen- 
hagen there was a tower appropriated to 
such a purpose into which a coach and 
four might enter. 

Vote agreed to. 


Suppty—Epvucation.| On the ques- 
tion that 30,000/. be granted for Edu- 
cation, 

Mr. Ewart regretted the smallness of 
this grant, which was utterly and discre- 
ditably inadequate to its momentous ob- 
ject. He also could not help observing 
on the benefit which would result from the 
presentation to Parliament of an annual 
statement or report on this great subject 
by some Minister of the Crown, so as to 
place before the Legislature the state of 
education in all its branches, and thus 
awaken more attention to it. He wished 
to ask, whether there was any intention of 
altering the grant or its application ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 

the Government were not prepared at pre- 
sent to alter the amount or the applica- 
tion of the grant, adhering closely to the 
last minute of council on the subject ; and 
of course it would not be well, on such an 
occasion, to make any declaration as to 
future proceedings on so important a sub- 
ect. 
Mr. M. Gibson concurred in deprecat- 
ing the extreme paltriness of the grant ; 
but he was yet more concerned on account 
of the quality of the education. Our na- 
tional schools, as they were called, gave 
nothing but mere church-catechism in- 
struction, with no information calculated 
to interest the mind, or expand the un- 
derstanding. The authority of the hon. 
and rev. Baptist Noel would probably be 
respected on such a subject ; and that rev. 
Gentleman stated (in the last report of the 
inspectors) that— 


“With the best intentions, those who had 
conducted the national school-education sys- 
tem had given even to the eldest children 
nothing beyond church catechism instruction, 
the Bible being the only class book, and the 
effect has been most injurious, The thirst for 
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variety, which, for the wisest purposes, had 
been implanted in the youthful mind, was 
thus led to seek pernicious gratification. No- 
thing could exceed the contrast between the 
eagerness for information manifested in a 
well-taught school, and the apathy in those 
conducted after the manner stated. The Bible 
was thus associated with all the uneasiness 
and discomfort connected with faults in read~ 
ing or spelling; and it was well if through 
after-life this appropriation of the sacred 
volume to purposes for which it never was 
designed, did not lead to a great distaste and 
aversion for religion.” 


Education. 


Was not such a state of things highly 
discreditable, and did it not call loudly 
for alteration ? The mere hammering at 
formularies could but load the memory, 
and that at the expense of the mind. To 
show how mischievous was the working of 
this system, numbers of instances might 
be given of answers, painfully ludicrous, 
given to questions put by Mr. Noel to the 
children in different schools ; as when a 
child, asked what religion St. Paul was 
before his conversion, replied ‘a Roman 
Catholic.” Was this education? Was 
this instruction even in that which it pro-« 
fessed to be,—viz. religion ? And what 
information was communicated to the 
children of a general nature? Nothing at 
all. Surely, there was no use, but great 
evil, in confounding and confusing toge- 
ther secular and religious education; the 
result was injurious in respect both to one 
and the other, and neither would be well 
administered till they were kept separate. 
It was fervently to be hoped that, for the 
growing generations of this country, Par- 
liament would, ere long, provide at léast 
a really sound and salutary jsystem of se- 
cular instruction. 

Mr. Brotherton expressed his regret 
that Government had not proposed a 
larger grant. They had voted between 
300,000/. and 400,000/. for the punish- 
ment of criminals; they had voted large 
sums for the punishment of crime, but 
only a miserable sum for the prevention 
of it. He was sure, that if the Govern- 
ment had asked for a larger grant that the 
House would have been very ready to ac- 
cede to it. So far from an increased grant 
being an additional burden, it would, in 
his opinion, be an act of well-timed libe- 
rality. 

Dr. Bowring thought it a great reproach 
to a nation so opulent as England, that 
they should vote the miserable sum of 
30,000/. for the most important of all na- 
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tional purposes. When he conermeres | OF 6,000 or 7,000 inhabitants in which 
the amount which foreign Governments | there was not a general school, national, 
devoted to the purposes of education, in | or belonging to the British and Foreign 
many instances an amount larger than | School Society. In the town of Oldham, 
what they expended in support of the | where there were 60,000 or 70,000 in- 
army, he felt ashamed that the Govern- | habitants, there was no school belonging 
ment of England should dole out such a | to either of those establishments. [An 
a! sum. Considering the great num-j hon. Member: It is not correct.] The 
er of uninstructed people in this country, | present Government enjoyed the confi- 
he did hope that the time was not far dis- | dence of the ecclesiastical authorities in 
tant when a larger amount would be/this country, and he hoped that they 
voted. would avail themselves of that circum. 
Mr. Protheroe observed, that the people , stance to bring about the establishment 
of England were not agreed as to what of a good system of education. 
they would have in the way of education. | Sir J. Graham said, he had heard with 
The Church would not permit the Dissen- amazement the statement that there were 
ters to participate with them in the ad-|no schools in Oldham; that assertion, 
vantages of education, and some of the; however, having been contradicted by 
Dissenters objected to any community of an hon. Member who had the means 
interest with the Churchmen ; still he; of knowing, he should say no more on 
thought, that a system of education | that point. When the hon. Member who 
might be adopted which would give a_ spoke last stated as a matter within his 
great deal of satisfaction, and be produc- | own knowledge that there were towns 
tive of beneficial results. No doubt, the | containing 6,000 or 7,000 inhabitants 
reading of the Scriptures ought to be | destitute of the advantage of public edu- 
made a sine qua non, and to that the | cation, he (Sir J. Graham) was bound to 
Protestant Dissenters would not object. | admit that it must be so; but if he had 
Then the church catechism might be! heard that statement from any one else he 
taught during two or ‘three days of the| should be greatly disposed t question its 
week, and that species of instruction | accuracy. Complaints had been made 
might be confined to those who were! thata sum of 30,000/. was too small— 
members of the Established Church. He| it would be very much too small if that 
was aware, that such a plan would have | were the only sum available for the pur- 
the effect of excluding a large portion of | poses of education; but it could not be 
her Majesty’s subjects, he meant the Ro- | forgotten that pious, benevolent, and rich 
man Catholics; but they were chiefly to | men had appropriated large sums for the 
be found in Liverpool and Manchester, | purposes of education; that portions of 
for which places special grants might be | those monies had been misapplied was a 
made without in any respect impeding | matter which did not affect the present 
the progress of national education. , argument, as a considerable part of them 
Mr. Childers wished to know from the | was available for the objects of education, 
right hon. Baronet whether he intended to | and education in this country, so far from 
propose any grant for the classes which | retrograding, was rapidly advancing. On 
were taught at Exeter-hall? The hon. | the part of het Majesty’s Government he 
Member complained, that the Govern- disclaimed any want of sympathy with 
ment had not developed any plan as to the public on a subject the importance of 
their future operations on the subject of | which it was impossible to overrate. Hon. 
education. The question was one of vital | Members would recollect that the sum of 
importance. There was not one of the | 30,0002. had been appropriated to educa- 
northern nations of Europe in which the | tion only within the last three or four 
people were so ill educated as in Eng- | years, and that after much discussion, it 


land ; and of the three kingdoms sub- 
sisting under this Government, there was 
not one in which the people were so im- 
perfectly educated as in that part of the 
United Kingdom called England. The 
Scotch were decidedly in a better condi- 
tion, and the Irish were rapidly improv- 


ing. In England, there were many towns ! 


was at length agreed to be granted, and 
the mode of its application was to be pro- 
ceeded with on what was called neutral 
ground. The present Government now 
asked for the same sum as their predeces- 
sors, which sum was to be applied to the 
same purposes and according to the rules 
formerly adopted. As to the singing- 
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classes at Exeter-hall, it was the opinion | 
of Government that no portion of the 

present vote should be granted for their | 
encouragement, for it was not thought 

that those classes fell within the terms of 

the original vote. It was the intention of 

Government to take the matter into con- | 
sideration, and if they should decide upon 
proposing any vote on the subject it would 
be a specific vote, and form no deduction 
from the sum now under discussion. 

Mr. Childers said, that in Lincoloshire, 
in Cambridgeshire, and other counties, | 
there were towns of the size he mentioned | 
without general schools. 

Mr. Hume said, that the lamentable | 
state of education in England was a re-| 
proach to the nation. It was lamentable | 
to think that they had asked 20 000/. for | 
a prison here, and another 20,000/. for a; 
prison there, and that they were so disin- | 
clined to give the people the means of | 
that instruction which would prevent | 
crime. The late Government were well dis- | 
posed to act liberally on this subject, but 
hon. Gentlemen opposite stepped in and 
prevented them. They had the power 
now, and he hoped they would use it, in 
order to obtain an efficient system of edu- 
cation for the people of this country. 
The destitution in this respect was deplor- 
able. In some parts of Lancashire he 
found, from the rev. Baptist Noel’s report, 
that only a thirty-fourth part of the people 
were educated, while he believed the pro- 
portion in Prussia was one-sixth. It was 
one of the evils of an Established Church | 
that it prevented any education of which | 
it did not possess the control. He wished | 
the noble Lord the Member for North | 
Lancashire (Lord Stanley) would apply | 
the principles which he had introduced | 
into the system of education in Ireland to | 
that pursued in England. Government | 
could carry this point if they pleased, and | 
it was a great reproach to them that they | 
had not done so. He wished the Govern- | 
ment to take the whole responsibility of , 
the education of the country. Instead of | 
30,0002. he believed the House would be ' 
perfectly prepared to give ten times thirty 
thousand pounds for such a purpose. The 
House of Commons were willing, but the 
Government were unwilling to act libe- | 
rally on this question; and he thought 
that the Government was not doing its: 
duty in thus neglecting to give to the coun- 
try a sound system of secular education, 
leaving the religious instruction to the 
care of the clergy. 
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An hon. Member called the attention of 
the Government to the report of the com- 
mission appointed some years ago, at the 
suggestion of Lord Brougham, to inquire 
into charities, which report, he was sorry 
to say, had produced no practical benefit. 
The funds of many charity schools were 
misappropriated ; in fact, he knew in- 
stances in which they were pocketed by 
individuals; and there was no remedy 
against these abuses except the extensive 
and tedious one of going to the Court of 
Chancery. 

Mr. Hardy thought, that if a religious 
education was to be given, something spe- 
cific must be taught, otherwise the chil- 
dren would be left in a state the most 
deplorable, of uncertainty as to their faith 
and those principles which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax had observed ought to be 
implanted in the heart and to govern the 
affections. An hon, Gentleman had said 
he would not exclude the Bible, nor would 
he (Mr. Hardy). He would have the 


| children scripturally instructed ; but how 


was that to be done unless the meaning 
of the Scriptures was explained? And 
would there not be as many different 
modes of explaining them as there were 
teachers? Suppose, for instance, the pas- 
sage to be read which declares that ‘* We 
are bought with a price, and therefore ye 
should glorify God with your bodies and 
souls, which are his.” Suppose the 
scholar were to ask the meaning of our 
being “ bought with a price?” Would 
the hon. Member for Montrose prevent 
him from being taught that the purchase 
was made by Christ offering himself as a 
sacrifice for our sins? But would the 
Socinian permit that? The doctrine 
would be inculcated by teachers connec- 
ted with the Church of England, and by 
those of orthodox denominations, such as 
the Independents, the Methodists, the 
Baptists, and others ; but there were some 
who would not tolerate it. Suppose that 
narrative of the dialogue between Philip 
and the Eunuch formed the reading lesson 
of a class. It was there stated that Philip 
‘‘ preached unto him Jesus.” Were the 
scholars to ask the meaning of that state- 
ment, would it not be necessary for the 
teacher to go into a full explanation of 
the whole doctrine of salvation as held by 
the Church of England? The orthodox 
denominations would not object to that 
course, but there were many that would, 
and give very different interpretations, 
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If the Bible were used as a class book, it 
ought to be properly explained, in order 
that the minds of the children might be 
furnished with sound and right principles, 
which would influence them to discharge 
the duties of life faithfully, honestly, and 
zealously. It was not for the mere teach- 
ing of letters that the Scriptures should 
be used in schools—that could be accom- 
plished by a more secular course ; but for 
the inculcation of morality and religion, 
for all true morality was founded on reli- 
gion. A mere moral man was responsible 
only to himself, but a religious man looked 
higher, and owned that he was responsible 
not only to man, but to the Almighty. As 
soon then as such feelings were established 
in the mind of a child you had a guaran- 
tee for the soundness of his principles, 
and a security for his future good conduct. 
He should be sorry then to see any system 
of education flourish which excluded the 
principles of the Church of England— 
those principles which the country re- 
quired the Sovereign to recognise and 
maintain. 

Mr. Gibson must press his question on 
the Secretary for the Home Department. 
The inspectors had reported that the in- 
struction in the national schools was 
wholly inefficient, both in a secular and a 
religious view of it. Why, the hon. and 
rev. Baptist Noel, and others, had been 
formally appointed to report upon the 
state of those schools. It was understood 
that the public money had been granted 
in order, that as far as that money could 
go to procure it, a bond fide education 
should be given to the people. The clergy 
had for years the whole apparatus of 
education in their hands; they had been 
tried, and found wanting. The conse- 
quence was a lamentable deficiency of 
public instruction. The inspectors who 
made that report were not indifferent to 
religion; they were clergymen themselves, 
and were not likely to say or do anything 
to discourage religious education; yet 
they said that the whole system of the na- 
tional schools was calculated to maintain 
ignorance, as it taught nothing but mere 
formalities without any solid information. 
A plan was about to be put in execution 
for the establishment of industrial schools 
for pauper children—would they not also 
provide for the proper training of the chil- 
dren of the industrious and independent 
labourer? Let them adopt a sound system 
of education for the national schools, and 
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not leave them to the mere lifeless and 
mechanical teaching of the Church cate- 
chism. 

Sir R. Inglis earnestly hoped, that his 
tight hon. Friend, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department would not suf- 
fer himself to be misrepresented as he had 
been by a noble Lord in another place. 
He had, from the very first, contended, 
that no system of education deserved the 
name that was not based upon religion ; 
and he felt it impossible to reconcile the 
inconsistency of granting a sum of money 
to any joint institution composed of per- 
sons of entirely different religious senti- 
ments, to support a school in which the 
Scriptures could not be explaiaed by one 
party without his being checked and told 
that he was violating the feelings of ano- 
ther; still, as the grant had been sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, as the system had 
in fact become the law of the land, he did 
not think her Majesty’s Government were 
to be taunted because they had formerly 
opposed it, for administering it as they 
found it, and without carrying it beyond 
its former extent. He must say, however, 
that the doctrines which had been set 
forth elsewhere in relation to this subject, 
by one of the Colleagues of her Majesty’s 
Government went far to violate that prin- 
ciple of neutrality, and to encourage sen- 
timents which were destructive of the 
rights and privileges of the Established 
Church. The hon. Member for Montrose, 
in a whisper which he intended should be 
audible, said, that it was high time the 
interests of the Established Church should 
cease. He hoped the House would bear 
in mind that declaration of the hon. Mem- 
ber. But, perhaps, he was not sincere in 
it. At all events, he hoped that the hon. 
Member was sincere in another sentiment 
to which he had given expression, and in 
which he fully concurred. [Mr. Hume 
held up his bands with astonishment.] 
Why, the hon. Member seemed ashamed 
of it already. [Mr. Hume ‘‘No.”| The 
hon. Member had stated, that while we 
were squandering large sums to repress 
crime, as he called it, we were sparing of 
money for the education of the people. 
He took down the words of the hon. 
Member at the time :— 

“ We should save thousands and thousands 
by educating and instructing the people— 
those who are now perishing in ignorance and 
vice.” 

Why, that was the very opinion which 
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he (Sir R. Inglis) had endeavoured over 
and over again to enforce upon the House, 
and particularly upon the hon. Member 
and his Friends, with whom he differed 
only as to what was education. He as- 
serted it was that which was begun in 
Christian schools under Christian teachers, 
and perfected in Christian churches under 
Christian ministers, That was a very 
defective education which left a youth at 
an age when he was most exposed to 
dangerous temptations without a church 
to go to, and a watchful training of him up 
to the state of manhood. 

Sir J. Graham: I am most anxious to 
say a few words after what has fallen from 
my hon. Friend, who must think me un- 
worthy of his friendship, if I could sit 
still and hear a Colleague assailed who is 
not present, and, therefore, unable to 
answer the charges made against him. 
My hon. Friend is peculiarly unfortunate 
this evening. My hon. Friend is a great 
stickler for order in this House, yet no- 
thing could be more disorderly than the 
course he has pursued upon this occasion. 
My hon. Friend has not been content with 
referring to proceedings elsewhere, but he 
distinctly referred to a speech delivered by 
a noble Lord in the other House of Par- 
liament. In that respect he had departed 
from order. My hon. Friend declares 
himself to be a sincere friend to the pre- 
sent Administration, yet, upon this occa- 
sion, he has taken a course which—though 
not designedly, perhaps, is calculated to 
foment jealousies and sow dissensions 
amongst the Members of her Majesty’s 
Government. I cannot accept of any 
compliment from the hon. Member, at 
the expense of my noble Colleague, the 
President of the Council, with respect to 
whose conduct concerning a bill which 
has been mentioned, I will say, that bill 
has been read a second time in the Lords, 
and that whenever that bill shall be re- 
turned, whatever alterations may be made 
in it, I shall still adhere to my opinions. 
With the declarations made by my noble 
Friend, the President of the Council, as I 
understand the nature of them, I fully 
concur. I am not aware of any one sen- 
tence in his speech, from which I am pre- 
pared to dissent. My hon. Friend has 
stated in general terms, that those decla- 
rations are subversive of the Church of 
England. [Sir R. Inglis: If I used a 
phrase so strong as subversive, I retract 
it.] The moment my hon, Friend disclaims 
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the expression, of course, I must cease to 
impute it to him; but he said, that those 
declarations were injurious to the Estab- 
lishment. When my noble Friend made 
the speech alluded to, there were present 
the Primate of England, and several Mem- 
bers of the Bench of Bishops; not one of 
them reprobated the sentiments of my 
noble Colleague. Not one of them ex- 
pressed opinions similar to those which 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for Oxford, 
has this night given utterance to. The 
hon. Baronet may consider himself a bet- 
ter guardian of the Church than the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops in Parliament assem- 
bled, but I must be allowed to retain my 
opinion, that if the learned Prelates who 
adorn the Bench of Bishops, and who 
were present when that speech was made 
in the other House, had heard the Presi- 
dent of the Council make use of a single 
passage which merited the censure of be- 
ing injurious to the Established Church, 
they would have risen in their places, and 
repudiated it, and denounce the measure 
which had been brought forward. But no 
objection was taken at the time by the 
Bench of Bishops to the speech of my 
noble Friend and Colleague, the President 
of the Council, I would ask, what does 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for Oxford, 
object to? The hon, Baronet has talked 
in general terms, but I have yet to learn 
what his specific objections are. With 
regard to the grant for the purposes of 
education, I will inform the House that 
her Majesty’s Government adhere, as the 
President of the Council stated in another 
place, to the Minute of Council of 1839. 
That Minute was the result, it may be 
said, of a compromise, but it was a com- 
promise dictated by the political opponents 
of the late Government. Who were the 
parties to that compromise? The Arch- 
bishops and Prelates of the Established 
Church. They were consulted on the 
question. Who aretheinspectors? The 
inspectors of the national schools are ap- 
pointed with theconsent of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who has an absolute veto. 
The arrangement which was then entered 
into was one adopted by her Majesty in 
Council in consequence of the course pur- 
sued by those then in opposition to the 
Government, and who now constitute the 
Government of the country. That ar- 
rangement met with the full concurrence 
of the Prelates, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and particularly of the Bishop of 
H 
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London. I can inform the hon. Baronet, 
the Member for the University of Oxford, 
that what fell from the President of the 
Council in another place, is in strict ac- 
cordance with the Minute of Council of 
1839, to which the Government strictly 
adheres. In the distribution of the grant 
of public money for the purposes of edu- 
cation, it is the intention of her Majesty’s 
Government to act upon the terms of the 
Minute of Council of 1839, to which I 
have already referred. I repeat, that it 
is the opinion of the Government that no 
portion of the sum should be appropriated 
to the classes at Exeter Hall. It is thought 
that they do not fall within the limit of 
the Minute of Council, and that such an 
appropriation would be inconsistent with 
the terms of the grant now under the con- 
sideration of the House. On this point, 
I will say, that if her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should think it expedient to apply 
for a grant for the classes to which I have 
alluded, they would consider it their duty 
to submit, for that special purpose, a sup- 
plemental estimate, and take the sense 
of the House on the subject. If I were 
asked my opinion of the classes at Exe- 
ter Hall, I would not hesitate to as- 
sert, that a more innocent, a more moral 
or desirable recreation, and one more cal- 
culated for the amusement and instruction 
of the working classes after the arduous 
labours of the day, could not be well 
devised. I consider the efforts which have 
been made by those who have the direction 
of those classes praiseworthy in the highest 
degree. [Sir R. Inglis: That is not the 
question.] I must say then that I do not un- 
derstand the purport of the hon. Baronet’s 
observations or the ground of his objection. 
The hon. Baronet declared that the opi- 
nions of my noble Colleague the President 
of the Council have a tendency tu encou- 
rage sentiments destructive of the rights 
and privileges of the Church, and are sub- 
versive of the principles upon which all edu- 
cation ought to be based. Is not singing 
an innocent recreation? I cannot con- 
ceive what especial objection the hon. 
Baronet can urge against it. What are 
the other three classes? They are in- 
structed in arithmetic, linear drawing, and 
writing. I would ask whether there can 
be anything less exceptionable, or more 
advantageous and useful, than instruction 
in the three branches I have specified ? 
It is said, this is education. I say no. 
The classes are composed of adults and 
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artisans. Education, according to my view 
of the subject, consists in training the 
mind of the infant population with refer. 
ence to their moral and religious duties, 
This is the recreation mixed with the in- 
struction of the adults, at the class, after 
hours of labour. It is innocent and useful 
amusement instead of profligate debau- 
chery. In reply to what has fallen from 
the hon. Meiwnber for Manchester, I will 
observe, that a large sum has been granted 
to the normal schools, and in Scotland 
such schools have been established in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, in direct con- 
nection with the religious establishment 
of that country. The hon. Member for 
Montrose has observed that I speak like a 
person under the influence of great re- 
straint. I can assure the hon. Member 
that I endeavour as far as I am able to 
speak frankly my opinions. I know nothing 
So indiscreet or unworthy, I was going to 
say dishonest, on the part of a Govern- 
ment, as to hold out vague generalities, 
big with promise, before their plans have 
been deliberately considered and well ma- 
tured. The course which the hou. Mem. 
ber deprecates is not that which my right 
hon, Friend at the head of her Majesty's 
Government is in the habit of pursuing on 
any question likely to be brought under 
the consideration of Parliament. My right 
hon. Friend does not conduct the business 
of the Government on those principles. It 
is the endeavour of the Government to 
mature the measures which they bring 
forward, and having done so they will 
manfully support them. The subject of 
education the Government has been anxi- 
ously considering. The system of educa- 
tion which we recommend is based on the 
principles to which I have already re- 
ferred, It is our own basis, and not that 
of our opponents. We will not only ad- 
here to it, but do our utmost to extend it. 
Normal schools 1 think most desirable. 
With reference to those it is the intention 
of Government to enforce a most rigorous 
system of inspection. [ think that it is 
wrong to suppose that 30,000/. is the 
whole of the expenditure for the promotion 
of education. It is true that the grant 
amounts to that sum, but 120,000J. or 
130,000/. is annually appropriated by 
private individuals for educational objects 
in aid and in addition to the public grant. 
I acquiesce in the views expressed by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tavistock. 
[ believe that there are large sums be- 
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queathed for purposes of education, which 
are misappropriated, and which may be 
made available. It will be the duty of 
the Government to investigate this matter, 
and to apply to the purposes of national 
education every fund, which in equity and 
law may be made answerable to thts sacred 
use. If we should find it difficult to carry 
out these views with reference to educa- 
tion into effect, it is our intention to trust 
to the liberality of Parliament for an addi- 
tional grant. 

Sir R. Inglis said, that he admitted the 
force of the rebuke, and his justification 
must be that he followed the example of 
the hon. Member for Montrose, 

Mr. Vernon Smith was too much rejoiced 
at the manner in which the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had spoken out, 
to wish to say anything in contradiction to 
what he had stated, except on one point. 
The right hon. Baronet seemed to be in 
difficulty as to the object of the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford. 
Now it appeared to him, that the only 
object of the hon, Baronet was, that the 
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Government should revert to the opposi- | 


tion which was given to the Government 
upon this subject in 1838, There was 


one expression which had been used by the 
tight hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) in 
teference to this question, to which he 


(Mr. V. Smith) objected. It was that 
the minute of council of 1839 was a com- 
promise. It seemed to him to be an abuse 
of words. A compromise must consist of 
mutual concessions ; but when the Govern- 
ment of 1839 brought forward their pro- 
position, they did it with as much good 
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man as any to pass a judgment upon it. 
He was also much delighted to hear the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham), and he had risen simply for the 
purpose of correcting what he believed, if 
the right hon. Baronet had to speak again, 
he would admit to be an error, that the 
compromise was not dictated by the poli- 
tical opponents of the late Government, 
but that it was the result of mature consi- 
deration of the then Government with the 
heads of the Church, it being deemed 
essential to so important a measure as that 
of public education, that there should be 
perfect unanimity between the Government 
and Parliament. 

Sir James Graham would gladly retract 
the word * dictation,” but he must repeat 
that the minute in council was a compro- 
mise, and that that compromise resulted 
from the resistance offered by the then 
opposition to the proposals made by the 
then Government. 

Mr. Wyse was much pleased that the 
Government had determined upon estab- 
lishing the system of a normal school. 
He had always anticipated that a light 
would flow in, and that a period would 
arrive when both sides of the House would 
be anxious to assist in the spread of edu- 
cation, and he was glad to find that her 
Majesty’s Ministers were the most forward 
in advancing those measures which they 
He thought the 
system should be one of a most compre- 
hensive kind. Not only those schools 
which were under the immediate cogni- 
zance of the council should be the subject 
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of inspection, but private establishments 


faith as they proposed it in 1838. They _ 


brought their proposition forward, believ- 
ing that it was the utmost measure the 


should be irvited to place themselves 
under the same inspection, and should be 


included in the report of the inspectors to 


country would receive from the Govern- | 


ment. 


He hoped the present Government | 


were prepared to act up to that proposi- | 


tion. 
the Member for Oxford, wished to create 


dissention between the right hon. Baronet | 


He conceived that the hon. Baronet , 


| 


the Secretary for the Home Department, | 


and the noble Lord the President of the 
Council upon this subject. He, however, 
trusted that upon the question of educa- 
tion, the noble Lord (Lord Wharncliffe) 


| 


and the right hon. Baronet (Sir James | 


Graham) would move on hand in hand. 
He exceedingly admired the speech of the 


noble Lord the President of the Council ; | 


indeed, it was admired by the Marquess 


Parliament. He begged, in conclusion, 
to express his sincere joy, at the recent 
declaration of the noble President of the 
Council in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. 

Vote agreed to. 


Suppty—Lonpon Universiry.] — 
On the question that 4,516/. be granted 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
of the University of London. 

Mr. G. W. Wood inquired whether the 
vote was the same as last year, and if not 
why it had been diminished. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there was a diminution in the vote of 587/. 


of Lansdowne, who was as competent a. Communications had been had with the 
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University, and the reduction in the salaries 
to that amount had been agreed to, 

Mr. G. W. Wood believed the senate 
did not concur in the proposed reduction. 
They acquisced, but were opposed to it. 

Sir J. Graham: The reductions made 
were principally in the salaries of the 
examiners, and as several of them were 
interested in the vote no doubt many of 
them were opposed to the reduction. They 
had also seats in the council, and voted 
in the apportionment of their own salaries. 
He was glad to say, however, that many 
of them approved of what Government 
proposed. One of the originators of the 
University, Mr. Warburton, highly disap- 
proved of the examiners being also Mem- 
bers of the Council. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether any 
report had been made of the manner in 
which the former grant had been expend- 
ed. He had always been opposed to the 
system of the council appointing Members 
of their own body to the office of exami- 
ners, which was a paid office, and the 
salary settled by themselves. He hoped 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
call for a report in future, and would take 
care not to submit any other estimate 
without the House being made acquainted 
with the manner in which the former 
grants had been spent by means of a 
report. He wished to see the names of 
the examiners, in order that he might 
know if they were really Members of the 
Council; for he could not countenance 
a system under which a man might appor- 
tion a salary to himself. He was one of 
the first supporters of the University, but 
he must say the expense had very greatly 
exceeded his anticipations, and might be 
reduced with advantage to the establish- 
ment. 

Mr. G. W. Wood said, the Members of 
the council had been asked to undertake 
the duty of examiners; they did not seek 
the office. 

Vote agreed to. 


Supply — Collections 


Suppty—Recistration.] On the 
question, that the sum of 30,000/. be 
granted for defraying the allowances and 
expenses of revising barristers. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, whether 
the decisions of those Gentlemen had 
been more uniform last year than they 
had been in the previous ones? In for- 
mer times take any ten of them upon any 
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one question and they would find five of 
one opinion and five of a contrary one, 

Mr. Cripps had had the honour of 
being appointed a revising barrister, and 
he could assure the hon. Member and the 
House, that the conflicting decisions did 
not arise so much from ignorance on the 
part of the barrister as from the obscurity 
of the act of Parliament—some of the 
clauses of the act were utterly irreconcil- 
able. If the Government were to apply 
their minds to the formation of a good 
registration bill, they would much bene- 
fit the country; of course he could not 
expect it in the present Session, but if the 
law were much simplified they could do 
with much fewer barristers, and, of course, 
the vote would not be so large. 

Sir J. Graham did not intend to recede 
from his pledge. It was his intention, 
before the end of the Session, to ask 
leave to bring in a registration bill. Whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman would think it a 
good one or not he did not know, but it 
would most likely lead to a uniformity of 
decision, inasmuch as it would contain a 
provision for constituting an appellant tri- 
bunal. 

Vote agreed to. 


Suppty — CoLLecTions FOR THE 
Musevum.] On the question that the sum 
of 4,740/. be granted to enable the trustees 
of the British Museum to purchase certain 
coliections now offered to them. 

Dr. Bowring wished to know why all 
the money required for the Museum should 
not appear under one head ? 

Lord Stanley: The Government were 
quite aware of the ordinary current ex- 
penses of the Museum; but when particu- 
lar offers were made of particular collec- 
tions, which it was for the advantage of 
the public should be accepted, then a 
specific vote became necessary. 

Mr. Hume said, he thought some of 
these collections were purchased at prices 
far exceeding their value. He wished to 
know whether the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer received any reports relative to 
the value of the collections previous to 
their purchase, from persons who were 
qualified to form a just opinion of their 
worth ; and if, that was the case, whether 
there was any objection to present those 
reports to the House ? 

The Chanceilor of the Exchequer said, 
that the opinion of parties competent to 
judge of the value of these collections 
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was always taken before the Government 
consented to purchase them. There was 
no objection to print these reports, if the 
House expressed a wish for their produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Ewart said, the celebrated drawings 
collected by Sir Thomas Lawrence had 
been recently purchased by the University 
of Oxford. He considered that such a 
collection as that to which he referred to 
ought to have been placed in London, for 
a French writer had justly said that such 
places as Oxford were the cemeteries of 
the arts. He wished, therefore, to ask 
whether facilities for the inspection of these 
splendid drawings would be afforded to 
artists who would probably resort to Ox- 
ford—as well from abroad, as from all 
parts of this country—for the purpose of 
viewing them. 

Sir R. Inglis thought he was bound to 
say that the collection to which the hon. 
Gentleman alluded would not have been 
obtained by the University, had it not 
been for the liberality of a noble Friend of 
his, Lord Eldon, who had subscribed 
4,000/. towards the fund for their pur- 
chase. With reference to the question of 
the hon. Gentleman, the University of Ox- 
ford would of course exercise their discre- 
tion with regard to their own property; 
but he might state that they never had 
refused to admit artists, as well as other 
persons, to view this collection; and he 
had no reason to suppose that they would 
depart from this practice. 

Vote agreed to. 


Surppty—PrinceEpwarp’sIstanp. 
On the question that the sum of 3,070/. be 
granted for defraying the charges of the 
civil establishment of -Prince Edward’s 
Island, 

Mr. Hume said, that in 1818 this colony, 
through the Lieutenant-governor, pro- 
posed to bear its own expenses, on condi- 
tion that the appointment of the officers 
of Customs, was placed in its own hands. 
He thought it was advisable that the co- 
lonies should have the management of 
their own civil establishments. He wished 
to know whether the officers of Customs 
in Prince Edward’s Island were appointed 
by the Governor of the colony, or by the 
Home Government. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that the Custom-house officers held their 
appointments from the commissioners of 
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customs in this country, and not from the 
colonial authorities. 
Vote agreed to. 


Suppty—Wesrern Avustruiia.] On 
the vote of 7,099/. for defraying the ex- 
penses of the settlement of Western Aus- 
tralia, 

Mr. Williams thought it would be much 
better if the colonies maintained them- 
selves, instead of their being supported by 
this country. 

Lord Stanley said, experience had shown 
that in the infancy of colonies it was im- 
possible they could bear their own expenses, 
and they must necessarily entail some ex- 
pense on the mother country. 

Mr. Ward complained of the course 
which had been pursued with respect to 
South Australia. If they created expensive 
colonial establishments and sent out offi- 
cers over whom the colonists had no con- 
trol, it was not surprising that their efforts 
at colonization failed. 

Mr. Hume said, that in one instance an 
immense grant of land had been made to 
one individual in South Australia. He 
was convinced that if the Government 
dealt fairly by the colonies, they would 
soon be able to bear the expenses of their 
own maintenance. 

Vote agreed to. 


Suppty—Co.ontat EcciestasticaL 
EsTaBLIsHMENTS.] On the question that 
a sum of 13,215/. be granted for defraying 
the expenses of the Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishments of the British North American 
provinces, and of New Zealand, 

Mr. V. Smith said, since the proposal of 
this vote last year, an addition had been 
made to it for the salary of the Bishop of 
New Zealand. It was proposed by this 
vote that a sum should be granted by 
Parliament for the erection of a colonial 
bishopric in New Zealand. He was aware 
that the noble Lord opposite in making 
this proposal, was only following the ex- 
ample of his noble Friend near him, who 
had in 1840 made a similar suggestion. 
On that occasion he (Mr. Smith) urged his 
noble Friend to reconsider the proposal, 
and he was successful in inducing the 
noble Lord to relinquish his intention. He 
would not now enter into the question as 
to the policy of supporting the Church of 
England in our colonies. He was only 
anxious to ask the noble Lord opposite to 
withdraw from this vote the sum required 
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for the Bishop of New Zealand, in order 
that the principle might be brought before 
the House for discussion in a more sub- 
stantial form. Many colonies, some ot 
them entirely Protestant, had no Episcopal 
establishment, and they at any rate had 
equal need of one with New Zealand. He 
was not arguing that no bisphoprics 
should be established, but what he con- 
tended for was, that they should not be 
paid for by the mother country, but by the 
colonies themselves. He had also another 
objection to the manner of supporting this 
bishopric. He had often heard the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies object to placing the payment of the 
church on estimates, and he was surprised 
at his proposing this vote. He had great 
objections on religious grounds to such a 
mode of payment. The vote might be 
agreed to one year and refused the next. 
Lord Stanley could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that be was not laying down 
any general principle in this instance, or 
assenting tu the principle, which he con- 
demned as much as any man, of making 
the clergy of the Established Church de- 
pendent on the votes of this House for 
their stipends. He begged to call atten- 
tion to the grounds on which he proposed 
thevote. Onthe 31st of December, 1840, 
an Official letter was written by the direc- 
tion of Lord John Russell, then Secretary 
for the Home Department, to the Lords of 
the Treasury, in which it was stated that 
the subject of constitu'ing bishoprics in the 
colonies had engaged much of his at- 
tention, and after mature inquiry he in- 
tended to advise her Majesty to found 
bishoprics in the Colonies of New Bruns- 
wick, Van Diemen’s Land, and New Zea- 
Jand; and that his opinion was that the 
Imperial Parliament should make provision 
for each of them to the extent of 600/. per 
annum, “which charge shall appear in 
the estimates.” ‘To that letter an official 
answer was written from the Treasury, 
which stated that their Lordships did not 
object to the proposed application to Par- 
liament for provision of stipends to the 
bishoprics in question to the extent of 
6001. each. As to the noble Lord having 
reconsidered the question, it was certainly 
true that no vote was taken on the esti- 
mates; but it was equally true that, so 
far from the noble Lord having given up 
his intention, he (Lord Stanley) found, 
when he came into office, not only that 
a decision was taken to appoint a Bishop 
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for New Zealand, but that the rev. Mr, 
Selwyn had been appointed—that he was 
prepared to set out, and that the patent 
was in course of preparation, on the pro- 
mise of Lord Jobn Russell that he should 
go out on that provision in the Parliamen- 
tary estimates which was intended to be 
proposed in the former year, and which the 
right hon. Gentleman supposed he had 
persuaded the noble Lord to abandon, 
On the 10th of November last, he stated 
to the Treasury that, under the circum- 
stance of Lord J. Russell’s promise, and 
of the bishop’s patent being in prepara- 
tion, he conceived they were bound, in 
good faith and honour, to make good the 
promise of their predecessor, and, however 
objectionable he thought the placing of 
bishops’ salaries on the annual estimates 
of Parliament, he was of opinion that, 
in this case, they had no alternative but to 
fulfil an engagement which was formally 
and officially entered into by the noble 
Lord, But he went further than this, for 
on an application to him by the com. 
mittee for establishing bishoprics in the 
colonies, including New Brunswick and 
Van Diemen’s Land, he stated that, with 
every desire to forward their views of ap- 
pointing bishops, and placing the clergy 
of the Church of England in the different 
colonies under the superintendence of 
constituted authorities, yet where there 
was no colonial fund and no contributions 
from the society for that purpose, he could 
not take upon himself to propose to Par- 
liament to place an annual vote for colo- 
nial bishops on the estimates, and, there- 
fore, he declined to submit to Parliament 
a vote of 600/. for the Bishop of New 
Brunswick, or for the Bishop of Van 
Diemen’s Land. The Bishop of Van Die- 
men’s Land had been appointed by joint 
contributions from the colonial fund and 
the voluntary society. Auother had been 
recently appointed for the Mediterranean; 
and by the assistance of the public and of 
the society, with aid from the colonial fund, 
he hoped to be able to appoint bishops 
in several other of our possessions; but 
he still retained his objection to placing a 
vote for colonial bishops upon the esti- 
mates. Therefore he had not taken a vote 
for any other colonial bishop than New 
Zealand, which he felt bound in honour to 
propose. 

Mr. Hume said, it appeared to him to 
be an insult to the people of England to 
call on them in their present state of dis 
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tress to pay money in this sort of way, and 
for such a purpose. If Lord John Russell 
had made this promise to Dr. Selwyn, 
Lord John Russell ought to pay the mo- 
ney himself, He should propose as an 
amendment, ‘‘ that the amount of the vote 
should be reduced by 8741, 13s. 1d., the 
expense of this bishopric.” If his amend- 
ment were rejected, he should propose, 
that Lord John Russell] be called on to 
pay the amount, He believed the noble 
Lord’s salary was all paid up, so that they 
could not seize upon that, The hon. 
Member concluded by moving, that the 
vote be 12,3407. 

Mr. V. Smith thought it better on such 
a subject to abstain from party allusions. 
He had made no attack on the noble Lord. 
On this point he did not agree with his 
noble Friend (Lord John Russell.) He 
was extremely sorry that the noble Lord 
had taken this occasion to make a mere 
miserable personal attack upon bim, 

Lord Stanley said, he had made no per- 
sonal attack on the right hon. Gentleman, 
In consequence of the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman, it was necessary 
for him to explain the precise circum- 
stances under which he was called on to 
bring forward this vote. 

Mr. Hume wished it to be understood, 
that if the House rejected his amendment, 
he should propose, that Lord John Rus- 
sell do pay the amount which he had pro- 
mised to Dr. Selwyn. 

Mr. W. Williams was sorry his hon. 
Friend had not objected to the whole vote. 
It was an insult on the oppressed people 
of this country to call upon them to con- 
tribute to the ecclesiastical establishments 
of the colonies. 

Mr. Pakington objected to the incon- 
sistency which appeared on these esti- 
mates, that while this country was paying 
to the Roman Catholic Bishop of Quebec, 
there was no vote whatever for a Pro- 
testant Bishop of Quebec. No duty was 
more incumbent on the mother country, 
in his opinion, than to support the Esta- 
blished Church in Canada. 

Viscount Palmerston said, he should 
certainly vote for granting this salary of 
the Bishop of New Zealand, as it was the 
proposal of his noble Friend (Lerd J. Rus- 
sell); but he did not vote for it on the 
ground that this country ought to pay and 
maintain ministers of religion in all her 
colonies. That practice ought to be the 
exception, not the rule. But in the case 
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of New Zealand, where, as the colony was 
recently founded, there existed no means 
of making provision for a bishop, he 
thought it was right that the purpose 
should be accomplished by a vote of the 
Imperial Parliament. He therefore voted 
for the estimate, not wishing that this 





should be a permanent arrangement, 

The committee divided on the question, 
that the grant be 12,340/.:—Ayes 25; 
Noes 131: Majority 106. 
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Plumptre, J. P. Corry, rt. hn. H.T. L, 


Original question agreed to. 


Suprry — Epucation (IRELAND).] 
On the question that a sum not exceeding 
50,000/. be granted to her Majesty, to 
enable the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland to 
issue money for the advancement of edu- 
cation in that country. 

Mr. Plumptre objected to the grant. 
Very few Protestants could feel themselves 
justified in sending their children to 
schools under the present system, and he 
was, therefore, strongly opposed to the 
vote, but he would not press it to a division, 

Mr Lefroy concurred in the view of the 
hon. Member for East Kent. The peti- 
tions from the clergy of Ireland showed, 
that they were desirous to obtain a share 
of this grant, for the purpose of giving an 
education, founded on such principles as 
would make those receiving it honest men 
and good citizens. 

Mr. M. J. O’Connell could not really 
see what the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were looking for, except that those public 
funds should be devoted to the education 
of a peculiar sect. He should be the last 
man to disturb the harmony, which hap- 
pily prevailed at present in both countries 
(with the exception of a small section of 
hon. Members opposite), and between both 
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parties in the State, on the subject of edu- 
tion. He believed experience had proved 
in both countries, that religion was not 
promoted by enforcing peculiar religious 
opinions in a system of education, but that 
it was far preferable to impart sound know- 
ledge indiscriminately, leaving religious 
instruction to be conveyed through the 
tenets of each persuasion, The man who 
doubted the efficacy of this plan, must 
doubt the soundness of his own views on 
religion. 

Mr. Campbell contended, that the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. O’Connell) was 
quite wrong in supposing that any change 
had taken place in the views of Gentlemen 
on his side. If he thought it necessary to 
divide the House, he was sure he should 
have a large number voting against this 
grant, on the ground, that the Scriptures 
were garbled in the national schools. 

Captain Jones objected to this grant, 
because the system it went to support was 
a complete failure. He knew, that Pro- 
testants did not send their children to 
these schools, because the Scriptures were 
not used in a complete form. 

Mr. V. Smith must say he was sur- 
prised, that the noble Secretary for Ireland 
left the system of Irish education to be 
defended by those at his side. The Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, too, was unaccount- 
ably silent when his own measure was 
attacked. How was it that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor-general, who was so ac- 
tive an opponent of this grant, was now a 
perfect mute, and that they had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing his opinion, if some in- 
discreet person on bis own side did not 
force a division. This was certainly a 
great night for education! First, the pro- 
posal of the Whig Government of 1839, as 
regarded England, was adopted. [Sir J. 
Graham: No; it was a compromise.] At 
all events, the Tories receded from the 
high ground they originally took when 
they acceded to the proposal of 1839, and 
it was denounced now with all the original 
bitterness of party animosity by the hon. 
Member for Oxford. Then came the vote 
for education on the most liberal princi- 
ples; and, lastly, this Irish grant, which 
was assented to by all parties, or which 
would seein to be so if some inopportune 
division were not forced on by Gentlemen 
opposite. 

Lord Eliot felt that the taunt of the 
right hon. Gentleman was not altogether 
undeserved, for he ought to have risen at 
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an earlier period to reply to the attacks 
which were made on this system. The 
Gentlemen who had made those attacks 
had been guilty of gross misrepresenta- 
tion, and he thought they could not pos- 
sibly have read the report presented to 
that House. Had they done so they would 
have perceived that the secular instruction 
of the schools was open to all, and that 
the religious instruction was given at 
particular hours set apart for the pur- 
pose, and at particular places according to 
the direction of the local patrons by whom 
the funds were mainly provided. That 
was the basis of the system, but he denied 
that his noble Friend (Lord Stanley) had 
been the author of it, because it was em- 
bodied so far back as 1812 in a report on 
the subject of education, which report 
was signed by the Primate of Ireland, the 
Archbishop of Armagh, the Archbishop of 
Cashel, and the Bishop of Killala. He 
must also deny that mere garbled extracts 
from Scripture were all that was allowed 
to be read in the national schools. The 


Scriptural extracts used in those schools 
comprised the historical books of the Old 
Testament, St. Luke, and the Acts of the 
Apostles; but they did not supersede the 


use of the Scriptures; and he must say 
that the accusation made against the 
board, of garbling the Holy Scriptures, 
was entirely unfounded. In 1824 the 
commissioners reviewed all the education 
societies which had previously existed, and 
they found them totally inadequate for 
the purposes of education. They said, 
that owing to the system of teaching the 
Scriptures without note or comment, the 
system which was adopted by those socie- 
ties, the children were absolutely ignorant 
of the very principles of religion, that 
they were ignorant of the meaning of 
what they read, and that they learned it, 
like parrots, purely by rote. This was 
the opinion of men of impartiality. It 
was stated by his hon. and gallant Friend, 
that Protestant children generally did not 
attend the national schools. Now, he 
could assure the House that there was no 
unwillingness or dislike to attend them on 
the part of any portion of the people ; and 
that, where there was a non-attendance 
of Protestant children, it was owing, he 
much regretted to say, to the influence 
of the Protestant clergymen, who, no 
doubt, were actuated by conscientious 
motives, believing as they did that the 
Present system was one which they 
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could not fairly countenance. But the 
fact was, that the people had most wil- 
lingly sent their children to be instructed 
in those schools, from which they had in 
many instances been withdrawn by cler- 
gymen. Mr. Hall, who was probably 
known to most hon. Members, stated in 
his pamphlet that the system was a total 
failure, but he went on to say that it was 
admirably well managed, and that it was 
only in consequence of the unwillingness 
of the clergy to co-operate that it was 
rendered ineffective. There was no doubt 
that in some places there were only four 
or five Protestants to 100 Roman Catho- 
lics, but then in other places the prepon- 
derance was just as much in favour of the 
Protestant children. If hon. Gentlemen 
would take the trouble of looking to the 
character of the population, they would at 
once see the cause of that. The average 
number of Protestants, compared with 
that of the Catholics, was not more than 
4 or 5 per cent., while many of those Pro- 
testants were in easy circumstances, and 
beyond the necessity of availing them- 
selves of the benefit of the national edu- 
cation. He asserted then that a very fair 
proportion of the Protestant children did 
receive education under the present sys- 
tem; and he could assure his hon. and 
gallant Friend that he had received reports 
from authority which fully bore him out 
in stating that a fair proportion of Pro- 
testants compared with the rest of the 
population did attend the national schools. 
He would not state positively, but he 
believed that one-eighth of those who 
attended the schools were Protestants. 
Looking to the nature of the population, 
and considering that a large proportion of 
the Protestants were in easy circumstances, 
and did not choose on that account to 
avail themselves of the system, he could 
not admit that the system was in any re- 
spect a failure. The commissioners stated 
in their report, that in the first year of its 
operation the number of schools was 759, 
in the next year 1,206, that in the last 
year the number had increased to no less 
than 2,377, and that the number of chil- 
dren to whom instruction was imparted 
in those schools was 281,345, and the 
number was continuing to increase. In 
the month of September last he attended 
the examination of the inspectors, and 
nothing, he assured the House, could 
have been more satisfactory than the 
statement which they made respecting 
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the state of those schools. The system, as 
all who were acquainted with it must know, 
was what was called “ intellectual” —a 
system by which the minds of the children 
were cultivated to a high degree. The 
books were well adapted to that object, 
and were drawn up with considerable 
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but he did so under a deep and solemn 
conviction of imperative duty. He did 
not, however, rise to oppose the present 
vote, which was to place 50,000/. at the 
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: disposal of the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 


talent and ability, and the teachers were | 


men who were in every respect qualified 
for public instruction. Upon the whole, 
he must say, that the result of his inquiry, 


| ciples. 


for the purposes of education in Ireland, 
and he did hope that at least some portion 
of it might be applied in promoting edu- 
cation in that country upon sound prin- 
He was, however, bound to say, 
that even had this been a vote directly to 


and he had taken no small pains to inform | the National Board of Education in Ire- 
himself on the subject, was that, under all land, decidedly as he disapproved of their 
the circumstances of Ireland, a system | system, he should not feel justified in giy- 
better adapted to the wants of the people | ing his vote for withholding the grant at 


of that country could not be adopted. 
Sir W. Somerviile said, that he had lis- 
tened with the sincerest pleasure to the 


speech of the noble Lord. The noble Lord | 


had most correctly described the working 
of the system, and he had also correctly 
stated the reason why its operation was in 
some cases limited, that reason being that 
the clergy of the Established Church, he 
was sorry to say, had conscientiously con- 
sidered it to be their duty to oppose the 
system. Something had been said about 
“ raising the people of Ireland.” Did not 


that mean depressing them to their former 


condition, when no Catholic could educate 
his children? [Cheers from the Oppo- 
sition benches.| ‘This cry, at all events, was 
most frequently in the mouth of that party 
who first prevented the mass of the popu- 
lation from receiving instruction according 
to their own religious tenets, and then re- 
proached them for turbulence and ferocity. 

Mr. Jackson said, he was persuaded the 
committee would feel that, considering 
the position in which he now stood, and 
the part he had for so many years taken 
in regard to the education of the poor in 
Ireland upon Scriptural principles, it was 
impossible for him to remain silent on the 
present occasion, more especially when it 
was recollected that he had been so point- 
edly alluded to from both sides of the 
House. The hon. Gentleman, and those 
who acted with him, were anxious to call 
him (the Solicitor-general) up in this 
debate, hoping that some party advantage 
might be gained by eliciting points of 
disagreement upon this all-important ques- 
tion, between the present Government and 
some of its most steady friends and sup- 
porters. He (the Solicitor-general) deeply 
regretted that he should be placed in aposi- 
tion which compelled him to rise in apparent 
opposition to her Majesty’s Government, 


| 





this period of the Session. He thought 
that it would be manifestly unjust that 
the board should have been permitted to 
reckon upon the continuance of the annual 
grant which they had enjoyed for some 
years, and to enter into engagements and 
incur liabilities, but be fervently entreated 
the Government and the House most 
carefully and candidly to reconsider the 
whole question. He spoke under im- 
pressions of imperative duty, when he de- 
clared the noble Lord most utterly to have 
been in error on the subject of the Kildare 
school system. The new system had not 
been justified, but the contrary, by the 
inquiry of the commission. That com- 
mission consisted of Mr. Frankland Lewis, 
well known in that House—Mr. Glasford, 
a Scotch gentleman of great talent and 
respectability—the late lamented Judge 
Foster—Mr. Anthony Blake, a Roman 
Catholic gentleman of much talent, but who 
acted with perfect impartiality throughout 
the inquiry —and Mr. Grant, an English 
gentleman, who he believed was at the 
English bar. His noble Friend had 
stated the matter as if that commission 
of inquiry had been unanimous in their 
report ; the fact, however was, that two 
of the able and enlightened members of 
the Board had dissented, and had sup- 
plied the grounds and reasons of their 
dissent, from the conclusions arrived at 
by their brethren. The dissentients were 
Judge Foster and Mr. Glasford, Now, he 
(the Solicitor-general), on the part of the 
Protestant people of Ireland, and of the 
Roman Catholic population also, most 
earnestly but respectfully called upon his 
right hon. and noble Friends composing 
her Majesty’s Government, to take into ac- 
count the propriety of carefully consider- 
ing this great question. It was one of the 
most momentous importance. He woyld 
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not disguise his opinions upon it. They 
were not taken up hastily, nor did they 
emanate from any unkind or uncharitable 
feeling towards any portion of the com- 
munity, or towards any human being. 
On the contrary, he trusted he might say, 
with perfect truth and sincerity that they 
sprang from the most anxious desire to 
promote, by the best means, the temporal 
and eternal interests of all classes and 
denominations of his countrymen. With 
regard to the Kildare-place Society, what 
were the facts? When the Parliamentary 
grant was withdrawn from that valuable 
institution, in the year 1832, there were, 
according to his recollection,—and he 
begged to be understood as only speaking 
from recollection, not recently refreshed as 
to the numbers—(for he had reason to 
believe that this vote would not have been 
brought forward to-night)—but according 
to his recollection, there were then up- 
wards of 1,500 schools, containing more 
than 130,000 scholars, in connection with 
that society ; and he could say that a very 
large number of them were of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. He believed that at 
no period were there so few as one-half of 
of the scholars in those schvols Roman 
Catholic. What was the state of fact in 
1824, at the unfortunate period when the 
commission of inquiry was seton foot? At 
that period the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
and priesthood in Ireland, anxious to put 
down scriptural education, and to obtain 
grants of public moneyforschools under their 
own control, used every effort to withdraw 
the children from the schools of the society. 
The commission called for returns from all 
schools as to the number of children 
receiving instruction therein, and they 
required these returns to be made by the 
clergy of all persuasions, distinguishing 
how many were Protestant and how many 
Roman Catholic ; and the clergy were 
apprized that they must be prepared to 
verify these returns upon oath. There 
could be no doubt therefore of the cor- 
rectness of these returns, so far as they 
went; and the proof of their accuracy as 
to the relative proportion of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic children in the schools of 
the Kildare-place Society was this ;— 
that the returns made by the Protestant 
clergy and Roman Catholic clergy cor- 
responded to a small fraction in the results ; 
and they showed, that at that period of 
persecution—for he could call it no less— 
when the parents of Roman Catholic 
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children were denounced, and the rites of 
the Church withheld from them, if they 
did not withdraw their children from the 
scriptural schools—at that period the re- 
turns showed that a majority of the chil- 
dren in the schools of the Kildare-place 
Society were Roman Catholic. This, 
then, was really a united system of educa- 
tion, and he challenged his noble Friend 
(Lord Eliot) to produce from the reports 
of the commissioners anything which was 
calculated to disparage the conduct or 
exertions of the managers of the Kildare- 
place Society. They did, undoubtedly, 
require as a fundamental principal, that 
the Sacred Scriptures without note or 
comment, should be used in its schools. 
This was “the head and front of their 
offending.” But this did not impede its 
efforts for the spread of education. Quite 
the reverse ; for he (the Solicitor-general) 
could say with truth, that the poor Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were desirous of 
access to the Scriptures. Bearing in mind 
the facts he had stated, he most earnestly 
but respectfully called on the Government 
to consider whether it were not a matter 
of the most grave and awful responsibility 
to exclude from contact with the Scriptures 
—the Scriptures of truth, which teach the 
way of salvation—the youth of the country, 
the great mass of the population, in that 
season, too, when the mind and the heart 
are most susceptible of impression! His 
noble Friend (Lord Eliot) spoke of the 
large proportion of Protestants attending 
the national schools. There might be 
many Protestants in those schools; but 
for the most part they were in separate 
schools, not united with Roman Catholics 
in receiving instruction. In some schools 
there was not a single Protestant; in 
others, not a single Roman Catholic was 
to be found. Now, the main inducement 
for, and object of, this new board was de- 
clared to be the establishment of a united 
system. In this there had been a failure. 
He believed it was in the very town re- 
presented by the hon. Baronet, his hon, 
Friend—if he would allow him so to de- 
nominate him—(Sir William Somerville), 
viz., Drogheda, in which there were 
two schools, at opposite sides of the 
street, circumstanced just as he had 
described. The great mass of the Pro- 
testant people of Ireland were opposed 
to this new system, both clergy and 
laity. It was quite true that he had 
presented a large number of petitions to 
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that House on the subject of education ; 
but he must correct the hon. Member for 
Kerry (Mr. J. O’Connell) in his statement 
that these petitions did not complain of 
the present system, and only sought aid 
for the Church Education Society. On 
the contrary, they one and all stated their 
conscientious objections to any system of 
education of which the perusal of the 
Sacred Scriptures did not form a part. 
They objected likewise to the constitution 
of the board, as being unfavourable to the 
Church; and that the working of the sys- 
tem, instead of tending to heal animosities 
in Ireland, had greatly aggravated them. 
He believed that he (the Solicitor-general) 
and his noble Friend the Member for 
Bandon (Lord Bernard) had presented pe- 
titions from every parish in the united 
dioceses of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, 
against this system. The clergy, also, 
of this diocese, petitioned and protested 
against it. ‘They could not conscientiously 
participate in any plan of education from 
which the Scriptures were excluded. 
Were they to be censured for this con- 
scientious disapproval of these national 
schools? Did they merit the rebukes 


bestowed on them by the noble Lord? 


It was in the highest degree creditable to 
them, in his judgment, that they did 
withhold their countenance and support 
from such a system of national education, 
impoverished as they were. [Cheers.] Yes, 
—yes, impoverished ; your course of po- 
licy has grievously impoverished them. 
**] believe,” the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman concluded, “two-thirds of the be- 
nefices of Ireland were under 300/. a year 
when the clergy were deprived of one- 
fourth of their income. But impoverished 
as they have been, there are in the diocese 
Ihave named, which constitutes the county 
of Cork, 210 schools, containing between 
8,000 and 9,000 scholars, who are sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, mainly 
of the clergy. They are in connection 
with the Church Education Society, and 
even in those schools in which direct 
instruction in the catechism and formu- 
laries of the Established Church is given, a 
considerable number of Roman Catholic 
children is to be found. But now [ put it 
to the British House of Commons, I put 
it to the enlightened men who compose 
her Majesty’s Government, is it fitting 
that the only portion of the community 
practically excluded from the benefit of 
the public educational funds should be the 
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humble Protestants of Ireland, and those 
Roman Catholics who wish to obtain 
scriptural instruction? This ought not to 
be so; and | again implore the most se- 
rious consideration of my right hon. and 
noble Friends near me to this all-impor- 
tant subject. The House will forgive me, 
Iam sure, for this trespass upon them. 
I confess I feel warmly, and could not 
withhold the honest expression of my 
opinion, although I have the misfortune to 
differ from those with whom on so many 
other subjects I entirely agree. 

Lord Eliot said, that his hon. and 
learned Friend had much misunderstood 
him if he thought that he meant in any 
way to depreciate the character of the 
Protestant clergy of Ireland. In regard 
to the schools, all he had meant was, that 
other means of instruction ought to be 
provided for those children whose parents 
did not like to let them attend those 
schools. 

Mr. Labouchere said, after what had 
taken place to-night, he would not suffer 
the matter to rest here, without expressing 
a hope that the Irish Government and the 
kon. and learned Solicitor-general for 
Ireland (Mr. Jackson) would feel it to be 
their duty to promote the great and para- 
mount object of the Legislature in its 
previous acts, namely, the general dif- 
fusion of information and _ education 
throughout Ireland. He had witnessed 
with concern what he must consider a 
positive and unqualified attack made by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman upon the 
noble Secretary and the Government of 
Ireland for its conduct in respect to these 
seminaries. The course of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor-general 
for Ireland was widely different from that 
which would be taken by hon. Gentlemen 
on this (the Opposition) side of the 
House, who were, he believed, most anx- 
ious to give their best support to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in carrying out a 
liberal system of education for Ireland. 
He rejoiced at the announcement which 
had that night been made by the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Ireland, believing 
as he did that it conveyed the sentiments 
of the Government generally upon this 
important subject. 

Lord Stanley said, the hon. and learned 
Solicitor-general had been so long a mem- 
ber of the Kildare-street Society, that there 
could be no surprise at his defending it. 





The Government, with the responsibility 
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attached to it, and feeling respect for the 
opinions of those who supported them, had 
given their mature consideration to the sub- 
ject, and their opinion was, that, notwith- 
standing many difficulties, the present 
system was one which gave the greatest 
amount of sound religious instruction to 
Ireland. He regretted the opposition, 
founded as it was on sincere motives, which 
had been offered to the system. The Kil- 
dare-street Society had been conducted in a 
most liberal manner, and that very liberality 
had prevented the attaining many of the 
objects it professed to gain. The rule call- 
ing together a number of children of differ- 
ent persuasions, and causing them to read 
the Scriptures without explanation, had the 
effect of making the language of Scripture 
sink more into the memory than the heart. 
A strong feeling having been manifested 
against the Kildare-street Society, he (Lord 
Stanley) felt that the effect of that educa- 
tion would be to exclude a great deal which 
should have been introduced in a school 
purely Protestant. He felt the present 


system contained the best solution of the 
difficulties, and gave the greatest amount 
of Scriptural education to the people of 
Ireland. He regretted that a certain want 
of co-operation, on the part of many Pro- 


testants, had interfered with the beneficial 
working of that system, and had led toa 
partial failure of it; but he believed that, 
notwithstanding those disadvantages, the 
system had done much to soften religious 
animosity in that country ; and if they lost 
something from that want of co-operation, 
he was sure that they had gained much in 
the improvement of those schools, which 
the Protestants had established in a more 
exclusive system, arising from the spirit of 
rivalry which the Government system of 
education had introduced. He knew that 
many of his hon. Friends thought that a 
better system might have been introduced ; 
he did not call upon them to sacrifice their 
opinions ; but he said that there was no- 
thing inconsistent in those hon. Friends of 
his, if they found that that system, mixed 
with evil though it were, had really advanced 
education in Ireland, and had taken a deep 
root in that country, giving a silent vote in 
favour of that system, though they would 
have preferred another. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would not be called 
upon to divide on the question; but if it 
were, his opinions remained unchanged, 
and, having approved of the introduction of 
that system, in the first instance, as the best 
adapted to the circumstances of that country, 
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he should give his cordial support to the 
present vote. 

Mr. Wyse said, that the wide differences 
between hon. Gentlemen opposite, Members 
of the same Government, were very remark- 
able; the Solicitor-general for Ireland as 
strongly opposed the present system as the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, sup- 
ported it ; and he must say that the reason 
given by the Solicitor-general for support- 
ing this vote was more creditable to his 
talents as a lawyer than to his candour. 
He was, however, rejoiced to find that, of 
that great party which had, in the first in- 
stance, almost to a man, opposed the present 
system, but a few individuals now continued 
that opposition. The system had worked 
most successfully ; it was realising the most 
sanguine anticipations of its friends, remov- 
ing religious animosity, and teaching Irish- 
men of all persuasions, from their youth, to 
regard each other as brothers. 

Viscount Sandon rose only for the pur- 
pose of expressing the opinion which he 
entertained, in common with many on that 
side of the House. He had opposed this 
system from the beginning, because he 
thought it not likely to produce happy re- 
sults in a country circumstanced as Ireland 
was; but that opposition having failed, 
and the system having been established a 
considerable time, he, for one, should be 
most unwilling to disturb a great question 
like that, without being able to substitute an- 
other system more likely to succeed ; and he 
confessed that he was not aware of any such 
system. Believing, therefore, it would be 
honestly administered, he would be sorry to 
disturb it ; but he must say that he thought 
it the duty’of Government to assist the ex- 
ertions made by the Established Church of 
Ireland, in the cause of education, by other 
means than setting up a rival system. He 
might quote, in favour of that view, the 
practice in England of giving money to two 
societies ; and he earnestly hoped that, in 
another year, the Government would take 
this matter into its serious consideration. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell could not help 
complaining of the allusion made by the 
hon. and learned Solicitor-general of Ire- 
land, when he spoke of Mr. Blake as giving 
impartial evidence, although a Catholic. 
Such an observation evidently showed that 
the mind of the hon. Member was still 
strongly imbued with the ascendancy feel- 
ings which he derived from his education. 
The language of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman formed a singular contrast to that 
used by the Members of the Government. It 
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was rumoured that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was to be transferred to an- 
other place, and he therefere regretted it 
the more that he should give expression to 
such an uncharitable expression. 

Mr. Jackson said, that if he had used 
the expression imputed to him, it was not 
in the sense which the hon. Member con- 
ceived. He had never intended to attack 
the Roman Catholics, for he believed that 
the statements of Gentlemen belonging to 
that religion were entitled to as much re- 
spect and credit as those belonging to any 
other church. 

Mr. Ward was astonished at the conduct 
of the noble Lord, after the scruples which 
he had expressed, with respect to this vote, 
on former occasions. The noble Lord’s ex- 
ample had been followed by several other 
Gentlemen on the opposite side, who now 
declined opposing a vote they, on so many 
former occasions, objected to. It appeared 
that the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford had skulked ont of the House. 

Cries of “ Order.""] He was not aware 
that he was disorderly, but he would then 
say had stolen out of the House. [ Loud 
cries of ‘‘ Order” and “ Chair.”] Who, 
exclaimed the hon. Member, calls me to 
order ? 

Lord Stanley: I rise to call the hon. 
Member to order. I am sure that the hon. 
Member will, on reflection, be satisfied that 
he was out of order, and that he will regret 
’ having used the language that fell from 
him. Iam sure the hon. Gentleman will 
feel that it was not orderly or proper to 
apply the terms skulking or stealing out of 
the House to another hon. Member. It 
was not possible for the hon. Member to 
know whether the hon. Baronet had Jeit the 
House. 

Mr. Ward would merely then say, that 
the hon. Member had stolen away. [Loud 
cries of “ Order.”} He would appeal to 
the Chair as to whether he was out of 
order. 

The Chairman (Mr. Greene) said, that 
the hon. Member must be fully aware that 
there was not much difference between 
skulking or stealing away. On reflection, 
he was sure the hon. Member would not 
persist in his expressions. 

Mr. Ward observed, then he would say 
that the hon. Member and other hon. Gen- 
tlemen who generally opposed this grant 
had walked out of the House. He was as- 
tonished that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would not now divide against this grant, 
after they had made such serious complaints 
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on the subject. He confessed that he 
should have entertained greater respect for 
the hon. and learned Solicitor-general for 
Ireland, if that hon. Member, entertaining 
the opinion that he did, had resigned his 
office rather than pursue the course that he 
had that night done. He could not help 
thanking his noble Friend, the Secretary 
for Ireland, for his generous and able speech 
on that occasion, in which he had expressed 
his determination to abide by the system. 

Lord Clements complimented the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Ireland on the 
speech which he had that night addressed 
to the House—a speech which would create 
as much satisfaction in Ireland as the speech 
of the Solicitor-general for Ireland would 
create dissatisfaction. He approved of the 
system of education proposed, believing that 
it would do a great deal of good in Ireland. 

Mr. Sergeant Murphy said, that it had 
been stated in the course of the debate that 
no division had ever taken place on this 
question, but on a reference to Hansard he 
found that a division, led by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kent, took place on this question in 
June. 1840. The system of education 
adopted in the national sckools was ap- 
proved of by the people of Ireland, and he 
trusted that a division would shew who 
those were that opposed it. 

The committee then divided :—Ayes 94 ; 
Noes 0: Majority 94. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. Fellowes, E, 
Ainsworth, P. Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Antrobus, E. Flower, Sir J. 
Archdall, Capt. Ffoiliott, J. 

Baird, W. Forbes, W, 
Baldwin, B. Fuller, A. E. 
Baring, hon. W. B. — Gaskell, J. M. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. Gibson, T. M. 





Bateson, R. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, ‘T. W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, A. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clements, Visct. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon, W. F, 
Cripps, W. 
Denison, E. B. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Fliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 

Farnham, E. B. 


Gill, T. 
Gore, M. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 


Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Grogan, E. 
Hamilton, W. J. 


Hardiage,rt.bn.Sir H, 


Hawes, B. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Henley, J. W: 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hindley, C. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, Sir R, 
Hughes, W. B. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jones, Capt. 


Knatebull, rt. hn.SirE. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 


Lefroy, A. 
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Rushbrooke, Col. 
Sandon, Visct. 

Scott, hon. F. 

Smith, right hn. R. V. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, Lord 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Thornley, T. 

Verner, Col. 

Vesey, hon. T. 
Wawn, J. T. 

Wood, B. 

Wood, G. W. 

Wyse, T. 

Young, J. 
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Leicester, Earl of 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lowther, J. H. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Masterman, J. 
Morgan, O. 
Morris, D. 
Murphy, F. S. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Conor Don 
Packe, C. W- - 
Packington, J. 5S. 
Philips, M. 
Plumtre, J. P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Redington, T. N. 
Rundle, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Pringle. 

Tellers for the Nors. 
Bernal, Capt. Ward, H.G, 

The House resumed on the question that 
the resolution be reported on Monday. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that he had never given 
a vote with greater pleasure than that 
which he had just recorded in favour of the 
resolution ; and his pleasure was the greater 
because he had shared in defeating the un- 
worthy opposition of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield. 

Mr. Ward said, that he did not mean to 
impute unworthy motives to any one, and 
certainly not to the hon. Member for the 
county of Longford; but he could not 
help noticing that the hon. Member for 
Kent, who voted against the grant on the 
last division, had not refused to support it 
to-night. He was perfectly satisfied with 
the result of the division, if for no other 
reason than the satisfaction it had given 
him of seeing the hon. Member for Kent 
recording his vote in favour of the grant. 
He only regretted that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for Oxford University, 
had been cautious enough to walk out of 
the House before the division took place. 

Mr. Plumptre said, that the only reason 
why he voted in favour of the grant to- 
night was, because he was determined not 
to be driven to adopt the course which the 
hon. Gentleman opposite wished him to 
take. In order, however, to maintain his 
consistency, he begged to give notice that 
he would oppose the grant on the bringing 
up of the report. 

Captain Bernal said, that he had con- 
sented to act as teller because he had been 
determined to show up to the country the 
inconsistent conduct of the hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite. 
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Viscount Sandon: All that I will say is, 
that it was a very bad joke, and, like all 
practical jokes, will not raise the character 
of those who practised it. The absence of 
their leader has, I suppose, caused hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to play these pranks. 

Sergeant Murphy thought that the ex- 
traordinary difference of opinion which had 
been exhibited between two Members of 
the Government was also to be attributed 
to the absence of their Lord and master. 

Resolutions to be reported on Monday. 

House adjourned at three o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, July 16, 1842. 


MINUTES.] Bixis. Public.—Received the Royal Assent.— 
Protection to her Majesty’s Person; British Possessions 
Abroad; Stock in Trade; Sudbury Disfranchisement 
(Witnesses Indemnity); London Bridge Approaches and 
Royal Exchange Avenues. 

3* and passed :—Wicklow Harbour; Cambuslang and 
Muirkirk Roads, 

Private. —Received the Royal Assent.— London and 
Greenwich Railway (No. 3.); Leeds Burial Grounds; 
Leeds Improvement; Liverpool Improvement; Toxteth 
Park Paving and Sewerage (No. 2); Paterson’s Estate; 
Davidson's Estate; Duke of Cleveland’s Estate; Viscount 

Fitzwilliam’s Estate; Vere’s Divorce. 


Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, July 16, 1842. 


Minvres.) Biits. Public.—Committed.— Lunatic Asy- 
lums; Fisheries (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Electors of Belfast, against 
the Issue of 2 New Writ for Belfast before the Registra- 
tion shall be revised.—From Cork, for the Abolition of 
Night Work in the Baking Trade.—From Carlisle, for 
Medical Reform.— From the Convention of Burghs (Scot- 
land) for the Repe?! of the Corn-laws, 


Riots 1N THE STAFFORDSHIRE CoL- 
LIERIES.| Mr. Ricardo asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for the 
Home Department, whether the Govern- 
ment had received any intimation of the 
disturbances in Staffordshire. 

Sir “. Graham said, that reports of 
some disturbances which had recently 
occurred in the pottery districts had 
reached the Government, but he was 
happy to state that there was nothing of 
an alarming nature in those reports. The 
necessary precautions had been taken for 
the preservation of the peace, for which 
purpose a small military force had been 
found sufficient. 


Mitts ann Facrorigs.] Lord Ashley 
wished to hear from the right hon. Baro- 
net at the head of the Home Department, 
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whether Government intended to intro- 
duce a bill this year for altering and 
amending the act relative to mills and 
factories. 

Sir J. Graham said, it was not the in- 
tention of Government to introduce such 
a measure this Session. [Lord Ashley: 
‘* Hear.”] He understood the cheer of 
his noble Friend. It was true that he 
(Sir J. Graham) had informed his noble 
Friend in private, that it had been the 
intention of Government to introduce 
such a bill ; but, considering the advanced 
stage of the Session, the state in which 
public business now stood, and the thin 
attendance of Members, he did not think 
himself bound by any pledge given in 
private. 


LicensepD Lunatic Asytums.] On 
the motion that the Order of the Day for 
the further consideration of the report 
upon this bill be proceeded with, 

Mr. Hawes suggested the postpone- 
ment of the measure, as one requiring 
further discussion. 

Lord G. Somerset replied, that the bill 
was framed for the purpose of procuring 
additional information, in order to legislate 


permanently upon the subject. 

House in committee. 

On the first clause, 

Lord Ashley expressed a hope that the 
measure would tend to ameliorate the 
condition of the pauper lunatics through- 


out the kingdom. He had formerly en- 
tertained some doubts as to the practica- 
bility of carrying out the system of 
non-restraint, but those doubts had been 
removed by a visit which he had lately 
made to the Hanwell Asylum. Having 
witnessed this system pursued there, he 
felt that he could not speak too highly 
either of the system itself or the manner 
in which it was carried out by the talented 
superintendent, Dr. Connolly. 

Bill passed through committee. 

House resumed. 


FisnEertes(IRELAND).] Captain Jones 
urged the propriety of allowing te b Il to 
stand over till next Session. 

Lord Eliot could not consent to the 
proposition. The present state of the law 
in Ireland with respect to fisheries was 
most anomalous and unsatisfactory; and 
as to the bill now before the House, the 
general feeling in Ireland was in its fa- 
vour. 
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Bill, with amendments, passsd through 


committee. 
House resumed, and adjourned at five 


o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 18, 1842. 


Minutes.) Britis. Public.—2*. Bankruptcy Law Amend. 

ment; County Courts (England). 

Committed.—Lunacy. 

3°. and passed:—Dean Forest Ecclesiastical Districts; 
Railways. 

Private.—Reported.—Liverpool and Manchester Railway ; 
Reading Cemetery. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Cottenham, from Jeffery 
Harvey and others Imprisoned for Debt, for the Abolition 
of Imprisonment for Debt.—From Holme Cultram, 
against the Tithes Commutation Bill.—By Lord Beau- 
mont, from the Cassingwold Union, for Alteration of the 
Poor-law Amendment Act.—From the Sheriff of Lancas- 
shire, to exempt that County from the Operation of the 
County Courts Bill—By Lord Hatherton, from Colliers 
of Pilkington and other places; by the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, Lord Brougham, and Lord Redesdale, from the 
Outwood Colliery, the Female Workers of the Carron 
Company Colliery and others, against parts of the Mines 
and Collieries Bill—By the Marquess of Lansdowne, from 
Lessees of Coal Mines in Butterworth, Castleton, and 
other places, for Compensation.—From the North Wales 
Provincial, Medical, and Surgical Association; and by 
Lord Campbell, from the Provincial, Medical, and Sur- 
gical Association, against the proposed Medical Reform 
without further Inquiry.—By the Earl of Glengall, from 
the Corporation of London, for means to remedy the 
Smoke nui By Lord Brougham, from Alford, for 
the Abolition of Slavery in India.—From Louth Literary 
and Scientific Institution, to Exempt such Institutions 
from Taxes.—From the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, for the Suppression of the Slave Trade.—By 
Lord Wharncliffe, from Leeds, for Inquiry into the Pub- 
lie Distress, and Relief.—From Silk Weavers of Maccles- 
field, for Protection. 





Puszic Distress.] Lord Wharncliffe 
said he had to present a petition from the 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Leeds 
The petitioners begged to call the atten- 
tion of their Lordships to the distress un- 
der which so many of their fellow-towns- 
men were now suffering, and had been 
for the last four years. That distress, if 
any doubt existed with respect to it, could 
be placed beyond all dispute by the re- 
turns relating to the relief of the poor, the 
rates for which had been doubled since 
1838. These were for the in-door poor, 
but the increase in the number of out- 
door paupers, in the same time, and the 
increased expense attending on them, were 
enormous. The petitioners prayed, that 
their Lordships would adopt some mea- 
sures, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the cause of the distress, with the view of 
devising some remedy. 

The Earl of Radnor would beg to ask 
the noble Earl who presented this petition 
whether, with such a striking illustration 
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of the distress of the country before him, 
he could, as a Member of the Goyern- 
ment, advise her Majesty to allow Parlia- 
ment to separate without endeavouring to 
find some means of relief for the poor by 
means of advances (as we understood the 
noble Earl) for the purpose of giving them 
employment? It was true we had now 
very fine weather, and employment was to 
be had by many, but the fine weather 
could not last for more than a couple of 
months more, and then people would be 
as bad or worse off than ever. 

Lord Wharncliffe could not advise the 
adoption of the suggestion made by the 
noble Earl. He had hopes, that trade 
would get better, and more general em- 
ployment would, of course, follow. As 
to inquiry into the causes of the distress, he 
did not see what good that would now do, 
for (as we understood the noble Lord) the 
repeal of the Corn-law would only make 
matters worse. 

The Earl of Radnor should like to hear 
the grounds on which the noble Lord 
tested his hopes of trade getting better, 
and on which hopes the Government 
seemed resolved to do nothing, and not to 
recommend to Parliament to do anything. 
They used to hear talk long ago of the 
“omnipotence” of Parliament, and they 
had it on no less an authority, he believed, 
than that of Blackstone, that Parliament 
could do anything except turning a man 
into a woman, or a woman into a man; 
but it appeared, now, that Parliament 
could not, or would not, do anything, and 
in the meantime, the people were suffer- 
ing—suffering severely. 

Petition laid on the ‘Table. 


Law Rerorms.] The Lord Chancel- 
lor rose to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the three bills which he had laid 
on the Table some time ago, relating to 
certain alterations in the laws of bank- 
Tuptcy, to cases of lunacy, and to county 
courts. With the concurrence of his noble 
and learned Friends, who intended to 
take a part in the discussion, it was agreed 
that the whole of these should be consi- 
dered as one for the purpose of such dis- 
cussion. With respect to the first of 
these measures, that relating to bank- 
Tuptcy, it would be in the recollection of 
many of their Lordships, that his noble 
and learned Friend who had preceded him 
on the Woolsack, had issued a commis- 
sion to inquire into the state of the bank- 
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rupt laws. The commission so appointed 
proposed various alterations in the law; 
of these, he (Lord Lyndhurst) had adopted 
many, and so had his noble. Friend (Lord 
Cottenham) near him, in the bill which 
he had brought in. On these, there could 
be no difference between them, and _ it 
would be better to leave them for consi- 
deration in the committee. The part of 
the bill to which he would particularly 
direct the attention of their Lordships re- 
lated to the administration of the bank- 
ruptcy laws. When his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) held the great 
seal, he introduced a measure which pro- 
posed very extensive alterations and re- 
forms in the laws relating to bankruptcy. 
The manner in which, up to that time, 
those laws had been administered, the 
lists of commissioners, and the way in 
which they frequently acted as counsel in 
one cause, and judges in another, were at 
that time matters of loud and general 
complaint. Into the justice or injustice 
of those complaints, he would not then 
stop to inquire. It would suffice to not- 
ice, that his noble and learned Friend’s 
bill abolished the whole of those com- 
missioners, and appointed in their place 
six gentlemen of the bar of considerable 
legal experience and acquirements. In 
addition to these, there was an appoint- 
ment of official assizuees, whose duty it 
was to look after the assets that had be- 
longed to the bankrupt, and should be 
collected for his creditors. The great ad- 
vantages which had resulted to the trad- 
ing world from this, might be judged of 
from one or two facts. Since the ap- 
pointment of those official assignees, 
there had been collected upwards of 
2,000,000/. of outstanding debts, which, 
but for their zeal and assiduity, would 
never have found their way to the pock- 
ets of the creditors—and on old commis- 
sions, some of which went as far back 
as 1810, there had been collected assets 
which amounted to between 300,000/. and 
400,000/. for the benefit of the creditors. 
It had been complained of that two of 
those official assignees had not acted as 
they ought to have done in the discharge 
of their duties. Upon that he would only 
say that the matter was under investiga- 
tion by the proper authorities ; but let him 
observe, that in such extensive changes 
as had been made by the bill of his noble 
and learned Friend, it should not be a 
matter of surprise to find one or two not 
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acting as they ought. Let him add, how- 
ever, in justice to his noble and learned 
Friend who had made those appointments, 
that if any of them were deficient it had 
not arisen from the want of due diligence 
on his part in selecting properly qualified 
persons. He had availed himself of the 
best aid within his reach. He had sent 
the applications of the several candidates 
for examination to the Chairman of the 
East India Company, the Governor and 
Deputy-governor of the Bank of England, 


and to other gentlemen equally well versed | 
in commercial matters, and fully compe- | 
tent to judge of the fitness of the candi- , 


dates from their knowledge of them, and 


he believed that the appointments gave | 
general satisfaction. Indeed, the working | 


of the whole system, under his noble and 


learned Friend’s bill, had been spoken of | 


in terms of deserved praise by the trading 
community of London. That system, ex- 
cellent as it was, only extended to the 
metropolis, which included a district of 
forty miles round it, but from the experi- 
ence which was had of its working, the 
conclusion had been come to that it would 
be desirable to extend it. This could be 


done by extending the commissions 100 


miles beyond London. To do this it was 
not proposed to draw a radius, but to take 
in certain counties which lay about that 
distance. This would increase the busi- 
ness by one-fifth, but still it could be per- 
formed without inconvenience to the com- 
missioners, ‘Then the question arose as 
to what was to be done with respect to 
the country commissioners. That was a 
question which was attended with some 
difficulty. In some counties there was 
one commissioner, in other counties there 
were two, and in others there were none. 
The consequence was, that it frequently 
occurred that professional men were called 
upon to execute a business with which 
they had little or no acquaintance. In 
some places it not unfrequently happened 
that the commissioner was personally con- 
nected or had pecuniary transactions with 
the parties who came before him. In one 
instance it occurred that there were upon 
the commission one petitioning creditor, 
two other creditors, and two debtors. 
Another inconvenience was, that the com- 
missioners living at such a distance from 
each other, great delay took place, and 
considerable expense was incurred, in 
bringing them together. The intention, 
then, was to establish five central points 
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at five great towns beyond the London 
district, vested with the same power which 
was at present reposed in the London 
commissioners. They would perform the 
same quantity of duty now performed by 
the London commissioners, having a simi- 
lar range and a similar jurisdiction. It 
would be desirable, then, to add to the 
remuneration of the commissioners, be. 
cause where there were increased duties, 
it would be but just that the remuneration 
| should also be enlarged. The plan which 
he was now suggesting was his own, but 
whilst he was revolving it a memorial was 
forwarded to the Government signed by 
| 650 of the most eminent traders and mer- 
chants of London, suggesting a similar 
plan. With respect to the abolition of 
‘imprisonment in execution, which was 
suggested by his noble and learned Friend, 
_it was a question of great importance, but 
‘it did not necessarily or properly form an 
| essential part of the measure which he was 
| then propounding to their Lordships. His 
wish was, not to encumber his bill with 
any doubtful proposition, but to let each 
measure stand or fall upon its own merits. 
The next measure to which he would ad- 
vert was that relating to the law establish. 
ing lunacy. The question had already 
been considered, and the outline of the 
bill had been stated. This bill he pro- 
posed to carry out by commissioners also, 
as in the case of the Bankruptcy Bill, the 
metropolitan district to extend over a 
space of twenty miles beyond London. At 
present those who had the administration 
| of the law had not that amount of experi- 
jence which the nice and delicate investi- 
gations upon which they had to enter 
| would necessarily require. The alteration 
| which he proposed was, that there should 
| be two commissioners for carrying the law 
| into execution, not only in the metropoli- 
| tan district, but throughout the country. 
For this purpose he considered that the 
| two would be quite sufficient. There was, 
| another evil which the bill was intended 
|to do away with, namely, the payment 
| of the commissioners by fees—a _ prac- 
| tice which was calculated to lead to a 
| prolongation of the inquiry. Another 
| evil was the expence incurred in inquisi- 
; tions, and in the interval between the 
inquisition and the order for maintenance, 
| which was occasioned by no fault in the 
| Master’s-office. The noble and learned 
| Lord read several instances of large ex- 
'penses thus incurred, and the dispropor- 
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tion which the expenses bore to the in-| noble and learned Friend, the office of 
come of the lunatic: in one case the ex-| clerk of the custody of lunatics, was to 

nce was 520/., and the income only| be abolished after the death or resignation 
90l. a year. Surely, there ought to be| of the present holder. In this bill, power 
some mode of remedying, he would not | was given to the Lord Chancellor to grant 
say, abuses, but expenses of this kind, | compensation and abolish the office forth- 
arising out of an old system which ad-| with, as soon as means were found for 
mitted of alteration. The expenses were; that purpose. Considering that there were 
principally incurred in the Master’s- office, | upwards of 500 lunatics under the charge 
and the evil might be obviated by em-| of the Lord Chancellor, he thought that 
powering the commissioners to take evi-| their Lordships would not think he had 
dence viva voce. He had several bills of | occupied too much of their time in press - 
costs in lunacy; in one, ‘‘ In re Weaver,” | ing the subject upon their attention, The 
the bill amounted to 2,104/., and whatj third measure was the measure of the 
did their Lordships think was the income} county courts, and he approached the 
of the lunatic? The present income was} subject with some hesitation. He had 
191. 10s. a year. All the inquiries for| always been adverse to the establishment 
which these expenses were incurred, were | of local courts, but he had found that 
of a most simple kind, and could be con-| local courts were constantly applied for, 
ducted in a simple manner before com- | and if local courts were to be it was better 
missioners. In another case, “ In re| that they should be framed upon one 
Wood,” the committee died, and it was] general system, than that they should be in 
necessary to appoint a new commiltce ; | various and anomalous shapes asat present. 
and what was the expence? No less| He had always considered the great evil 
than 1341, in addition to the other costs. | of local courts to consist in local judges, 
Then it was necessary for the committee | and he thought if local judges could be 
to pass his accounts the first year, and the | got rid of (as he thought they might be to 
costs of passing the accounts was 25/,| a great extent), it would be wise to pro- 
What he proposed was, that two commis- | pose a measure for the establishment of 
sioners should be appointed, not only to} local courts; but local courts should not 
preside at the inquisition, but that many | be established without a system of appeal, 
of these inquiries should be conducted} The object should be to render the law 
under their superintendence by viva voce | administered there uniform and certain; 
evidence. He had conversed with many | but if courts were scattered over the coun- 
persons in the profession and in all| try without a power of appeal from them, 
branches of it, and every one had been| or with a limited power of appeal, there 
fasourable to this part of the bill. An-| would be no certainty in the law adminis- 
other part of the bill was this :—certain | tered there, and no man would feel a con- 
visitors were at present appointed to go| fidence in them, If there were local judges 
round to the lunatics, and report to the| they would be liable to local influence, 
Jord Chancellor as to their condition. He| and nothing could be more pernicious 
proposed that the commissioners should | than such a system. The judges of assize, 
be added to the number of these visitors, | in ancient years, were not allowed to go 
80 as to give them a continued superin-| on circuit into the counties where they 
tendence over every lunatic, in order that| were born or in which they dwelt, and 
his comfort as well as his property might | this was on account of the bias they might 
be secured. In many cases, after the! receive from local influence and connex- 
appointment of the committee, nothing | ious. It had been said, by a noble Lord, 
further was done, and in one instance aj that it was a reproach to this country not 
commission had been taken out, and two} to have an institution which existed in 
years afterwards the party found lunatic | other countries. But if their Lordskips 
was met with in a public-house, no com- | looked to other countries, and saw what 
mittee having been appointed and nothing | was the operation of local courts there, 
having been done under the commis- | they would think it a matter of congratu- 
sion. He proposed that the commissioners | lation rather than of reproach and regret 
should be taken from the highest Members | that we were free from this evil. Upon 
of the Bar, and that they should have a | a former occasion he had referred to the 
constant superintendence over lunatics. | terms in which M. Royar Collard had de- 
By one of the provisions of the bill of his | scribed the local courts of France, That 
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learned person had characterized them as 
‘more inefficient and less respected” 
than the tribunals established before the 
Restoration. He (the Lord Chancellor) 
would alter as little as possible. County 
courts were a part of our ancient system 
of judicature, They were presided over by 
the county clerk, whose jurisdiction ex- 
tended to 40s. If he extended their 
jurisdiction to 5/., he thought that sub- 
stantially there would be no innovation. 
They might be held in any part of the 
county. If he appointed a particular 
place, and gave them a jurisdiction to the 
extent of 5/., and appointed persons of 
respectability and learning to preside over 
them, as he proposed to do by this bill, he 
thought he did not innovate upon this 
ancient institution. He proposed further, 
that the persons appointed to be judges of 
these courts should not reside in the pro- 
vinces where they administered the law, 
but that they should make circuits, like 
the judges of the land, into the provinces 
with which they were not acquainted, and 
where they had no local connexions or 
prejudices. He proposed that there should 
be six or eight circuits a-year, to be made 
by barristers of a certain standing, to. be 
appointed by the Crown, who should re- 
turn to the metropolis after the circuits, 
where they could mix with their colleagues 
in the profession, and thus there would be 
a security for the uniformity of the law they 
administered. Hisnoble and learned Friend 
(Lord Cottenham), whom he was always 
proud to follow, had in his bill suggested 
this course. Her Majesty in Council would 
appoint the times and the places for holding 
these courts, so that the principle of the 
measure only was laid down in this bill. 
If six circuits were made, each judge 
would have to dispose of 300 cases, and 
if eight were appointed, each judge would 
have between 200 and 300, which might 
be got through with great facility. It was 
not necessary that he should enter into 
anv of the details of the bill—all the local 
courts bills which had been passed for 
several years contained the same clauses 
—in principle only they diff red from this 
bill. He -hould not enter into a contest 
with his noble and ‘earned Friend as to 
the merits of their respective plans. His 
noble and learned Friend had thought it 
better to establish a number of local 
judges (25 or 30) in different par's of the 
kingdom, which he had always objected 
to, and he thought his own a better course 
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His noble and learned Friend’s bill would 
tender it necessary to appoint fifty-two 
barristers of ten years’ standing to transact 
the duties which would devolve on them 
by his bill. It was a considerable advan. 
tage, that by his system not half the num. 
ber of judges his noble and learned Friend 
would have tu appoint would be necessary 
to perform the duties. For himself, he 
had no stomach to digest the appointment 
of fifty or sixty barristers, of ten years’ 
standing, with salaries of 1,500/. a-year, 
He had thought it better thus to unite the 
three measures he had brought before their 
Lordships in one discussion, in order that 
they might dispose of them at once. He 
moved that the Bankruptcy Bill be read a 
second time. 

Lord Cottenham said, that it would bea 
satisfaction for their Lordships to know 
that, with regard to the principles on which 
these measures were founded, there was 
little or no difference between his noble 
and learned Friend and himself. As far 
as bankruptcy was concerned, his noble 
and learned Friend had borrowed from 
his bill. In fact, his noble and learned 
Friend in one bill bad copied sixty clauses 
from his Bill, and in the other he had 
copied seventy clauses. Therefore, as far 
as those clauses were concerned, there 
could be no difference between his noble 
and ‘learned Friend and himself. The 
question of insolvency his noble and learn- 
ed Friend had entirely omitted from his 
measure. During the first four years of 
the reign of the Queen, no less than thirty- 
eight acts had been passed for the pur- 
pose of establishing local courts. This 
showed the interest which the people took 
on this subject. What he differed from his 
noble and learned Friend about was, first, 
as to the mode in which these various ju- 
risdictions were to be established ; and 
secondly, the proposal which his own bill 
contained of uniting the laws effecting 
bankruptcy to the laws effecting insol- 
vency. As his noble and learned Friend 
had entirely omitted that part of the case, 
it would be his (Lord Cottenham’s) duty 
to call the attention of the House to it, 
It apneared to him strange that the re- 
medial process against a man in trade 
should be entirely different from the 
process against a man who was not in 
trade. It was strange that the mere cit- 
cumstance of a man’s not being in some 
business should cause him to be excluded 
from the operation of the bankruptcy laws 
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It was by appealing to the result of the be worse than that a person once placed 
experiments made by the bill which had | in these unfortunate circumstances should 
been passed that he (Lord Cottenham) | thereafter be incapacitated from posses- 
now asked them to extend the provisions | sing property, for men would not exert 
of that bill, and to abolish imprisonment | themselves to acquire property if the mo- 
for debt in execution. If they adopted | ment they had succeeded some other per- 
that principle, the difference between the | sons were to take it from them. Nothing, 
bills proposed by his noble and learned | he would say, could be more cruel to in- 
Friend and by him would be greatly di- | dividuals, or more impolitic to the State, 
minished. The report which had been | than such a system. Let them only re- 
laid on their Lordships’ Table (and he need | collect that 4,000 annually, or 40,000 in 
only refer to the names appended to that | ten years, were thus precluded from ob- 
report to ensure it their respect and atten- | taining property. Such were the two 
tion), stated, that out of 3,905 persons} principal points adverted to in the re- 
imprisoned for debt, only 361 were re-| ports, and all the reason and argument 
manded—that was to say, that out of! were, in his opinion, on one side. He 
nearly 4,000 persons who had suffered | hoped their Lordships would read the 1e- 
imprisonment, only eight and six-tenths in port, and that having done so, they would 
every hundred had cases made out against come to the conclusion that it was right 
them of having improperly dealt with their | and politic to carry these propositions into 
property, or otherwise so mi-conducted | effect. If this was done there would then 
themselves as not to be entitled to their; be hardly any difference between the law 
discharge. Out of these 361 dividends were | of bankruptcy and that of insolvency, and 
paid in only 199 cases, and some of these | he did not see the propriety of having two 
dividends amounted to only 3d. in the | systems—two sets of machinery, where 
pound ; and yet with this statement be- | there was no difference in fact. Ino re- 
fore them it was now proposed that a ality, two-thirds of the insolvenis were 
party, however ready to settle to the | already subject to the bankrupt laws, and 
best of his power, should not be entitled | if there were means to pay, the expenses 
to the benefit of the Insolvent Debtors’: would be treated under it. But under 
Act until he had first undergone impri- | the present system there was one treat- 
sonment, Under the law as it at present | ment for the larger trader, and another for 
stood, however honourably disposed the | the smaller one. With respect to the 
insolvent might be—however disposed to| machinery of the bankrupt and lunacy 
pay what he could, if a single creditor | laws, he (Lord Cottenham) did not defend 
declared himself unsatisfied, this unfortu- ; the defects in those laws, having introduced 
nate person had no alternative but to go bills to remedy them. But his noble and 
to gaol. By the provisions which he sug- | learned Friend had not adverted to one 
gested this state of things would be put | point—the great mass of business, such as 
an end to. What was the expense in- | commissions from the Court of Chancery, 
curred by the fact of which he had com- | with bankruptcy, insolvency, and other 
plained. It appeared that the expense | cases, and cases relating to County Courts, 
of discharging these persons, 361 only out , which was transacted in the county ; and 
of nearly 4,000 being remanded, and divi- | he could not understand why, under the 
dends even of the smallest amount having | provisions of the bill, creditors should 
been paid in only 199 cases, was 86,9701. | have frequently to go 100 miles to the 
The bills which he (Lord Cottenham) had | commissioner. [The Lord Chancellor : 
introduced were three in number, relating | The noble and learned Lord’s own bill 
to bankruptcy and insolvency, to county | makes Dublin the only head quarters in 
courts, and to lunacy. He must direct | Ireland, though that city is distant from 
the attention of their Lordships to another | Cork 125 miles.] He was not speaking 
point—the propriety of doing away with | of the way in which they managed mat- 
the future liability of insolvents. The | ters in Ireland—he was alluding to Eng- 
commissioners had described some of the | land. He did not see how the business 
evil effects which arose from a system|in the country could be satisfactorily 
which went practically to prevent persons | transacted with the whole of England and 
being once insolvent from afterwards re- | Wales divided into only five districts, each 
alising property. [The noble and learned | district being placed under two commis. 
ord read an extract from the report in| sioners. The insolvent commissioners, 
support of his position.] Nothing could consistently with their duties in London, 
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could only go three times a year for the 
purpose of discharging debtors—and here 
was one great grievance, that parties en- 
titled to their discharge should have to 
wait for months for the arrival of the 
commissioner, He believed that the 
scheme of his noble and learned Friend, 
so far as the Lunacy Bill was concerned, 
would be altogether impracticable. With 
respect to the measure for the establish- 
ment of county courts, he thought that 
there was one defect in the Bill of his 
noble and learned Friend. He thought 
that there ought to be a permanent resident 
judge in every principal town, in addition 
to those judges who, under the Bill, 
would have to go circuit. He felt that 
there were many practical objections to 
the details of the measures, which would 
be better discussed in committee. 


Lord Brougham expressed his concur- 
rence in much of what had fallen from the 
noble and learned Lord who had last ad- 
dressed the House, as well as in what had 
fallen from his noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack. With regard to the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, as might easily be supposed, 
he thought its extension from the metropo- 
lis to the country would be highly beneficial, 
and as had been stated by his noble Friend, 
this was always his (Lord Brougham’s) 
intention as soon as time should have 
tried and proved the merits of the system 
in the London district. ‘The measure, when 
he introduced it, was admitted by him to fall 
short of what the country districts required. 
It appeared to him that the Lunacy Bill was 
also a great improvement upon the existing 
system, and would much tend to diminish 
the expense and delay to which parties were 
at present subjected. ‘There was a very ma- 


terial difference between the two County | 


court bills brought in by his noble Friends, 
and that which he had introduced to their 
Lordships, and which was rejected by a 
majority of only one. His bill gave a much 
more extensive jurisdiction to the local 
courts in matters of tort. It enabled them 
to try all actions of trespass, such as assault, 
seduction, malicious arrest, and, in fact, all 
actions whatever upon tort, to the extent of 
50/. damages. It besides gave them juris- 
diction in actions of contract, whether by 
specialty or simple contract, to the extent 
of 20/. The bill of his noble Friend con- 
fined the power of the courts to actions 
upon simple contract, excluding specialty, 
and, in actions of tort, the damages were to 
be limited to 20/. He still entertained the 
opinion that a local judge constantly on the 
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spot, would be much more satisfactory to 
all the parties who were now compelled to 
go into court as plaintiffs and defendants 
than the judges of assize, and the expensive 
machinery attending such a mode of trial, 
He would, at the same time, give the parties 
the power of appeal upon matters of law, 
They should agree upon a case, in order to 
bring not the facts, but the law, before a 
proper tribunal, which should decide upon it. 
Such a course was absolutely necessary to 
keep the law uniform, and it was provided 
by his bill of 1833. He saw, also, no pos- 
sible objection to give the voluntary juris- 
diction to the local courts, even in the pre- 
sent bill of his noble and learned Friend, 
The County courts should have jurisdiction 
in all causes whatever by consent of both 
parties, as had been given to the Local 
courts in his (Lord Brougham’s) bill; 
and he still continued to entertain his 





partiality to the court of reconcilement. 
Such a court would tend greatly to prevent 
| parties from engaging in the litigation in 
which they were now too frequently in- 
volved, and so far from being as had been 
represented, a visionary scheme, it had for 
half a century been tried in cther countries, 
Denmark especially, and with the most com- 
plete success. But the greatest point of dif- 
ference between his bills and those of his 
noble Friend was, in respect of a resident 
judge and an ambulatory judge ; and the 
more he had reflected on the subject, the less 
objection could he see to the appointment of 
a locally resident judge. One of the objec- 
tions raised to such an appointment was, 
the different description of law that must 
arise in each district ; but that would be 
avoided by the formation of an appellate 
jurisdiction that should govern all these 
different judicatures, according to one fixed 
rule of law. Another objection was, the 
partiality that would be likely to exist in 
the breasts of the judges, from local con- 
nections, local attachments, and intercourse 
with the individuals over whom they were 
to act as judges. But if persons of respec- 
tability and eminence in the profession were 
appointed, if they acted judicially with the 
watchful eye of the bar to which they be- 
longed ever over them, and, above all, if 
they had the equally vigilant, although not 
equally discriminating, eye of the public 
ever regarding them, it would be impossible 
that anything of such a flagrant kind could 
happen, as that of showing partiality to- 
wards persons with whom they might be 
living in habits of intimacy. It was not 
found to be the case in countries where 
the experiment was not hazardous, and of 
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recent date, but where such a law had 
always existed. The whole of Scotland, 
time out of mind, had been under the 
jurisdiction of local judges. The sheriff of 
each county was the judge ordinary, as he 
was called, of the bounds. He could act 
in all cases, a very few excepted, in which 
the Court of Session alone had jurisdiction ; 
but, in nine cases out of ten of importance 
and value, the sheriff was the ordinary judge, 
with an appeal to the Court of Session. 
The sheriffs had the power of appointing 
deputies, who were generally attorneys 
practising in the country, to preside in 
their courts; and he had never heard of 
any charge of corruption or partiality being 
brought against even the sheriff substi- 
tutes, much less against the sheriffs who 
were barristers, as he proposed, of course, 
the local judges should be. It was most 
gratifving to him to reflect, that the bill 
which he introdticed, in 1833, had the 
unanimous approbation of the Commis- 
sioners of Common Law Inquiry, to whom 
it was submitted previously to its being 
brought] forward, with two exceptions ; 
one relating tothe amount over which 
the courts were to have jurisdiction, and 
the other to the subject of legacies. The 
commission was composed of very eminent 
and learned men, and included in its body 
the names of Mr. Starkie, the King’s coun. 
sel, and well known also for his able peri- 
odical writings, Commissioner Evans, Mr. 
Serjeant Stephen, Mr. Justice Wightman, 
and the present Attorney-general, Sir F. 
Pollock, who all approved of his bill, 
except in the two cases he had related, 
and in which he had changed it to meet 
their objections. He still, therefore, en- 
tertained a hope that he should live to 
see a larger proportion of that measure 
made the law of the land than was intro- 
duced in the measure now brought forward 
by his noble Friend, which he admitted 
was a great improvement upon the pre- 
sent law, and he earnestly hoped it might 
pass, as a very large step towards a perfect 
system. He also trusted that imprisonment 
for debt would be abolished altogether, and 
Should soon lay before their Lordships a 
measure for effecting this desirable object. 
Lord Wynford thought that his noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack was 
entitled to the thanks of that House and of 
the country, for all the important and valu- 
able changes which his bills would effect. 
He begged to say that, for his own part, he 
should always object to one local judge, and 
one judge going always the same circuit 


With reference to the appeal, he thought 
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the best which could be devised would be 
to follow out the practice of the tax acts, by 
drawing up special cases in small causes, 
and then there would be a uniformity of 
proceeding. With such a provision, he 
could see no objection to allow parties to 
litigate causes, in the local courts, to any 
amount. 

Lord Campbell could not deny that there 
was something good in these measures ; 
seeing that one bill contained sixty clauses, 
and another seventy clauses, which had been 
taken from the bill of his noble and learned 
Friend behind him; but taking the whole 
as a system he was sorry he could not ex- 
press his approval of it. He objected to the 
present bill, that it stood in the way of im- 
provement, and it would be difficult to tell 
who would be subject to the Bankrupt-law, 
and who were not. But why should not 
the insolvent who was not a trader, es- 
pecially on making a distribution of his 
property fairly and honestly,—why should 
he not be entitled to be discharged? But 
see the difference which was here made be- 
tween one set of insolvents and another set. 
The bankrupt might have incurred debts 
to the amount of a million or millions of 
money, yet he got his certificate and suf- 
fered no imprisonment, and was then 
allowed to begin the world as a new man. 
But the small insolvent, who might have 
incurred detts not by any means to so large 
amount,—he had no commission of bank- 
ruptcy issued against him. He, poor 
man! must go to prison—he was not al- 
lowed to make a surrender of his effects, — 
he must undergo the degradation of incar- 
ceration, and it was not till he had been 
subjected to this degradation that he couid 
be discharged, and then he did not com- 
mence the world as anew man, for all his 
after-acquired property was made liable. 
The commissioners who had drawn up that 
report on this subject recommended that 
this inconsistency and distinction should be 
abolished. That distinction, however, was 
perpetuated under this bill. The noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack might 
say that this point could be reserved for 
future consideration ; but why, he would 
ask, had it not been considered in this Ses- 
sion? This was the third Session the bill 
had been laid on the Table of that House, 
recommended, as it had been, by the com- 
missioners, who were composed of legal and 
mercantile men. If this matter were not 
considered and decided this Session, he des- 
paired of ever seeing such a favourable op- 








portunity return. ‘This bill kept up the 
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and the Insolvent Debtor’s Court, and there 
was a double system going on, not only in 
London but throughout the country. His 
noble and learned Friend would have no 
less than five functionaries employed to 
carry out his scleme ; there were the judges 
to preside over causes for 5/.; then those 
who were to decide cases of 20/.; then 
there were the lunacy commissioners—the 
bankruptcy judges—and the judges to 
whom everything which came from the 
Court of Chancery would be referred ; 
there would be, then, five different sets of 
functionaries to do what would be better 
done by one set, more efficiently and with 
more economy. And having once esta- 
blished these five sets of functionaries, if 
hereafter the Legislature should try to con- 
solidate or amalgamate their offices, what 
would stand in the way of effecting that 
object? Why, these parties must be com- 
pensated, and there would naturally be a 
great reluctance to throw this charge on 
the public. He must again object to the 
distinction drawn between bankrupts and 
insolvents. Why should not the insolvent 


be absolved from his obligations on sur- 
rendering his property, and be enabled 
afterwards to support himself, and become 
a useful member of society ? He would not 


then enter into the question of Imprison- 
ment for debt on execution; he had had 
great satisfaction in carrying the imprison- 
ment for Debt Bill through the House of 
Commons, and he was sorry that in their 
Lordships’ House its operations was confined 
to arrest on mesne process. Half a loaf, 
however, was better than none at all. This, 
therefore, he hoped, was but an instalment 
of a debt which was due to the public. He 
would ask why, after four years’ experience, 
they had not extended the operation of 
that act to the imprisonment on execution 
as well as mesne process? As to lunacy, 
the existing defects of the law would have 
been remedied by the bills of his noble and 
learned Friend near him (Lord Cottenham). 
He thought his noble and learned Friend 
had demonstrated that these commissioners 
would be unable, because they would have 
no time, to attend to the various duties 
vested in them. But he should think his 
noble and learned Friend on the Woolsack 
would hardly persist in carrying this bill ; 
it would be better for him to defer the 
whole matter until he should have 
thoroughly digested the report then on the 
Table, and he thought that would make his 
noble and learned Friend a convert to their 
opinion, that there shonld be no distinc- 
tion between insolvents and bankrupts, but 
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that they should be placed under the same 
law. Then, as to the proposed improve- 
ments in county courts, he objected to 
having one judge for cases of 5/. and an- 
other for causes between 5/. and 20/. It 
would be better to have one judge to do all 
this. 

The Lord Chancellor, in reply, said, that 
the county courts to which an objection had 
been taken by the noble Lord already 
existed, and that all the bill did was to ex- 
tend their jurisdiction from 40s. to 5/. The 
new county courts did not exist, and their 
jurisdiction was to extend from 5/. to 201. 
so as to form a set of superior tribunals, 
As for the accusation that had been levelled 
against the bill, that he had borrowed it 
from a somewhat similar measure of his 
noble and learned Friend, the notion was 
ridiculous, for both his noble Friend and 
himself had had recourse to one common 
source, namely — the report of the law-com- 
missioners, from the evidence and results of 
which he as well as the noble and learned 
Lord, had extracted much, if not all, that 
was valuable, and had embodied it in the bills 
which heand his nobleand learned Friend had 
respectively introduced into their Lordships’ 
House. In point of fact, both the bills 
which had been brought into their Lord- 
ships’ House had been drawn by the same 
person, namely — Mr. Holroyd. It had 
also been said during the course of the de- 
bate that the commissioners of bankruptcy 
were not numerous enough to transact the 
business of the court within 100 miles of 
the metropolis; at all events experience 
proved that they were sufficiently nu- 
merous to transact all the business of the 
court within 40 miles of London. It was 
likewise asserted, that ten commissioners 
would not be equal to the performance of 
the country duties of the bankruptcy courts. 
So far was this from being true, that the 
number of bankruptcy cases throughout the 
country, taken altogether, did not amount 
to those of the metropolis. This fact was 
proved by the returns. Then, again, as to 
the lunacy commissions issued in the coun- 
try, taking the average the number of lu- 
nacy commissions amounted to forty in the 
course of the year ; of these one-fifth only 
were contested, and of the remainder, so 
vast a proportion of cases were tried in 
London, that one commissioner was quite 
sufficient to dispose of all the country cases 
of lunacy. With respect to the nature and 
importance of the cases which were to be 
tried under the present bill, all he could 
say, as far as the soundness of the judg- 
ments were concerned was, that such cases 
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were always tried by an inferior class of 
judges, even in the metropolis ; for the su- 
perior judges had always quite enough to 
do in their respective courts. The judges 
who would be appointed in the new county 
courts to try the 5/. to 20/. causes would 
be persons selected from the most practised 
and able barristers in Westminster-hall, and 
they, in addition to their general knowledge 
of the law and of the forms of practice, 
would have the merit of being perfectly 
free from all local influence in the courts 
to which they might be appointed. In 
conclusion, he begged to say that he had 
acted, in bringing in the bill before their 
Lordships, upon what he conceived to be 
a sound principle of legislation; and he 
had also endeavoured to accomplish what 
was easy of attainment, postponing what 
was matter of difficulty for after consi- 
deration. 
Bill was read a second time. 


House adjourned. 


moe os core rose— 
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(England). 
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Reported.—Lagan Navigation ; Coward’s Divorce; Wide 
Streets (Dublin) ; Mersey Conservancy. 

3° and passed :—Earl of Devon’s Estate. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED, By Mr. Duncombe, Dr. Bow- 
ring, and Lord R. Grosvenor, from London, Sligo, and 
Chester, against the Tobacco Regulations Bill—By Mr. 
D. Barclay, and Mr. Hutt, from Sunderland, Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, Gateshead, and Tynemouth, for the Re- 
form of the Medical Profession.—From Cork and Wells, 
against any further Grant to Maynooth College.—From 
Killala, and Ballisakiery Dispensary, against placing such 
Institutions under the control of the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners,—From Potternewton, Rawdon, Leeds, Armley, 
Chapel, Allerton, Wortley, Beeston, Hemslet, Bramley, 
Farley, Holbeck, and Heading-cum-Burley, against the 
Poor-law Amendment Bill.—From Parochial School- 
masters of Abertaiff, for Ameliorating their condition.— 
By Mr. Villiers, from Leek, Girvan, Damerham, Ipstone, 
and Shrewsbury, for a Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By 
Captain Jones, from Dromore, against the Present System 
of National Education (Ireland).—By Sir R. Inglis, from 
the Archdeaconry of Wells, for Church Extension.— 
From the Corporation of Leeds, for an Inquiry into the 
Existing Distress\—By Mr. Shiel, from the Patent Offi- 
cers of the Superior Courts of Common Law at Dublin, 
for Compensation.—From the Archdeaconry of Wilts., 
for alteration of Parochial Assessments. 


Mr. Hawes 


Cuvracn Exrension.] 
begged to ask the right hon, Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) whether he was prepared to 
make the statement which he promised, 
On a former evening, relative to the sub- 
ject of Church Extension. 
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Sir R. Peel: I recollect the hon. Gen. 
tleman saying that he should put a ques 
tion to me on the subject, and if he doe’ 
so, | am prepared to answer it; but I had 
certainly no intention of making a volun- 
tary statement on the subject. 

Mr. Hawes: The right hon. Baronet 
partly answered the question on Thursday, 
and promised to give some further in- 
formation to-day. However, I beg now 
to ask him what are the intentions of Go- 
vernment with reference to Church Exten- 
sion? 

Sir R. Peel: I wish only to preserve 
that order in our proceedings which is for 
the general convenience of Members. 
The motion of which my hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford has 
given notice on this subject, is submitted 
to the House, not in concert with the Go- 
vernment, and in the exercise of his right 
as an independent Member of Parliament. 
If my hon. Friend proceeds with his mo- 
tion I shall take the course which I did 
last year. The motion last year was 
brought forward without consulting me, 
and I voted in favour of it, that is, in 
favour of the House resolving itself into a 
committee to consider the subject of spi- 
ritual destitution, and to determine on the 
terms in which an address to the Crown 
might be drawn up. I told my hon. Friend 
it was impossible for me to resist the 
consideration of such a subject, at the 
same time reserving to myself a discretion 
as to the terms of which an address should 
be composed. I shall pursue the same 
course at present, if my hon. Friend should 
persevere. At the same time I must say 
that, independent of such an engagement 
as that pledge would imply, her Majesty’s 
Government is deeply impressed with the 
policy and necessity of taking this question 
into consideration, so far as several most 
populous districts are concerned; and I 
shall be perfectly prepared to consider the 
subject during the recess, binding myseif 
in no way whatever as to the particular 
mode of fulfilling the object, but being 
prepared at a very early period next Ses- 
sion to state the view which the Govern. 
ment may take on the question. If my 
hon. Friend thinks at this advanced 
period of the Session, and when so many 
measures are to be disposed of, he can 
advance the cause he has at heart by 
pressing the discussion, he will, of course, 
do so. I have now given an answer to 
the hon. Gentleman’s question. I should, 
pethaps, state that when I voted for my 
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hon. Friend’s motion last year, I left to 
the Executive to provide for the result of 
the resolution of the House; but if the 
abstract proposition were now affirmed, I 
should not feel justified, at this period of 
the Session, in submitting any vote for 
the purpose. So, that, in a practical 
point of view, the question would remain 
whereit is, whether my hon. Friend’s mo- 
tion were agreed to or negatived. 

Sir R. Inglis hoped the House would 
allow him, though it was irregular, to 
make a few observations. He was fully 
sensible of the disadvantage under which 
he laboured in bringing forward this 
motion at present. But the delay was 
inevitable. When it was stated by his 
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engagements into which, on their accession 
to office, they had deliberately entered. 
I thought myself bound to give this no- 
tice, because it would have been unfair to 
criticise their general conduct without a 
previous declaration of my purpose. If | 
had omitted to do so, it might have been 
justly said that to a mere motion for 
papers I had appended a charge of which 
no warning had been given. Having 
given notice of my intention, and furnished 
the noble Lord with a specification of the 
topics to which I mean to advert, it can- 
not, at all events, be said that I have 
taken any illegitimate advantage of 
him. I believe that some of those with 
whom I am in the habit of acting do 


right hon. Friend that he would take the not think that I have taken a judicious 
subject into his consideration, coupling course in bringing forward a matter of so 
that announcement with the fact that he! much importance at the close of the Ses- 
promised the same support as he had sion, when my noble Friend the leader 
formerly given, he could not but think! of the Opposition is absent, when my 
that he should best consult the interest of | right hon. Friend the Member for the 
the great question which he had under- | county of Cork has been under the neces- 
taken if he left it where it now was—in | sity of returning to Dublin, to perform 


the hands of her Majesty’s Government. | 


MaGistRATES OF CHELTENHAM.] | 
Mr. Roebuck said, that as a person named | 
Holyoake had been committed at Chelten- | 
ham in an improper manner, he wished to | 
know whether the right hon. Secretary for | 
the Home Department had any objection | 
to produce the correspondence which had 
taken place on the subject. 

Sir J. Graham replied, that he felt 
called on, in discharge of his duty, to 
inquire into the circumstances of the com- 
mitment in question. He found that 
serious irregularities had been committed, | 
and he expressed his opinion to that effect. | 
But as legal proceedings were likely to 
result out of what occurred, he did not 
think it would be judicious in the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to press for the 
production of the correspondence. 





Conpuct oF THE IRIsH GoveERN- | 
MENT.] The Order of the Day for a, 
Committee of Supply read. | 

On the question that the Speaker do | 
now leave the Chair,— 

Mr. Sheil: I gave notice that I should | 
move for the correspondence relating to 
the restoration of Mr. St. George to the 
magistracy, and that at the same time I 
should impugn the general policy of the 
Irish Government, of which the case of 
Mr. St. George is but an illustration, and 


charge them with a departure from those 








the duties of his office, and so many of 
the Irish Members areaway. The period, 
I admit, is inopportune ; but I felt con- 
vinced that, if there be good reason for 
condemning the Irish Government, the 
Session ought not to be allowed to pass 
without directing the public attention to 
the grounds of imputation, and that, al- 
though these benches are comparatively 
deserted, the country would form its 
judgment, not by numbers, but by facts, 
that over majorities facts would at last 
prevail, and that although there are many 
who think that little is to be expected 
from a Parliament constituted like the 
present (thank God it is not immortal), 
yet from the influence of public opinion 
it was reasonable to expect that redress 
would be ultimately obtained. If an er- 
roneous notion, founded on reiterated 
protestations, has gone abroad, that Ire- 
land has been impartially governed, it is 
right that proof be given that the Irish 
executive are still pursuing the old Tory 
track, which will inevitably conduct them 
to the results to which it led before. | 
make those charges to your faces, and I 
give you the opportunity of repelling 
them. The course I have taken may be 
rash, but it is frank and fair, So far you 
will give me credit, and in the confidence 
that although you may not listen to me 
with favour, yon will hear me with en- 
durance, I proceed to state the pledges 
which you gave on entering into office, 
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and to adduce the evidence by which 
their violation can be established. It is 
in the recollection of every one of us, that 
upon a great historical occasion, when he 
announced the motives which induced him 
to relinquish the task assigned to him by 
his Sovereign, the right hon. Baronet, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, ingenuously 
acknowledged that Ireland constituted 
his great difficulty. Ireland always was, 
Ireland is, and Ireland will always con- 
tinue to be the chief difficulty of every 
Minister who continues to adhere to the 
policy, in reference to the government of 
Ireland, to which the vast majority of her 
representatives are opposed. Ireland is 
tied to you by such ligaments as acts of 
Parliament can supply; but, in many im- 
portant regards, Ireland is still separate 
and apart, and the Minister by whom a 
policy is pursued in reference to Ireland, 
repugnant to the feelings of the great 
majority, in whom power is deposited, 
and which in an Irish Parliament could 
not be maintained for an hour, must of 
necessity meet with difficulties at every 
step, and whatever may be his ostensible 
success for a season, must be discomfited 
at last. To govern England through a 
majority of Irish Members is impossible ; 
to govern Ireland through a majority of 
English Members is more than hard. Two 
years after the right hon. Baronet had 
made the declaration to which I have re- 
ferred, he came into office with a vast 
accession of power, and, reverting to that 
declaration, announced that he would 
overcome the chief difficulty by the po- 
licy of conciliation and of peace. The 
noble Lord opposite, an amiable diplo- 
matist, was named Secretary for Ireland. 
He proceeded to Cornwall, and, having 
been proposed by the brother of Lord 
Fortescue, delivered a speech full of 
noble sentiments, in which he declared, 
that Ireland should not be governed 
through a party. The words are so im- 
portant, that I cannot refrain from read- 
ing them— 

“The Government would pay court to no 
party in Ireland: it would endeavour to do 
Justice to all. It would not be the Govern- 
ment ofa party, but of the entire Irish peuple.” 

These admirable professions were echoed 
by Lord de Grey, who, as representative 
of the Queen, was received with marked 
respect by the liberal party in Ireland. 
When I read the speech of the noble 
Lord, and the answers of Lord de Grey to 
aumerous addresses, 1 concluded that a 
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new and most fortunate era for Ireland 
had arrived; that all the great princi- 
ples on which Catholic Emancipation was 
founded, would be carried at once into 
effect, that all the odious demarcations of 
sect and party would be effaced, that the 
system of exclusion, whether religious or 
political, would be utterly abandoned ; 
that to the grcat offices of State, men of 
all parties and of all creeds would be ad- 
missible ; that the patronage of the Crown 
would be equally and indiscriminately 
diffused ; that the Government would 
place itself in sympathy with the na- 
tion; and that the affairs of the State 
would be carried on by men who en- 
joyed the confidence and the affections 
of the great majority of the people. I 
thought, that as the English majority of 
the right hon. Baronet was so large, 
he would consider himself independent 
of Irish Toryism ; that he could afford 
to act without reference to the pas- 
sions of that section of his supporters ; 
that he would treat the menaces of dicta- 
torial journalism with disregard ; and that, 
by a total abstinence from party, he would 
not only endeavour to appease the resent- 
ment, but to win the confidence and the 
attachment of the country, for whose in- 
terest he professed to entertain a peculiar 
care. I could not bring myself to conjec- 
ture, that after such declarations as those 
to which I have referred, the old system of 
ascendancy would be partially restored, 
that the great officers of the law, the 
leading functionaries of the country, the 
judges of the land, would be selected from 
the hotbed of faction, that Catholics would 
as formerly be excluded from juries, that 
justice wou!d be brought again, by a recur- 
rence to the practices with which we were 
once so fatally familiar, into utter disre- 
pute, that the ancient persecutions of the 
press would be revived, and that the Attor- 
ney-general with all his terrors would be 
let loose upon us. I[ remembered, indeed, 
that before Catholic Emancipation was 
carried, we were often told that justice 
should be impartially administered, that 
in the formation of juries no offensive dis- 
tinctions should be adopted, and that to 
all offices to which Catholics were admis- 
sible they should be indiscriminately pro- 
moted, I recollected, that notwithstand- 
ing all these protestations, yet from the 
old routine of ascendency no deviation 
was ever committed—that the administra- 
tion of justice was tainted in its sources— 
that to procure verdicts against men strug- 
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gling for their freedom no expedient, how- 
ever illegitimate, was omitted—that from 
every office to which access was given us 
by the law we were excluded, and that 
the professions which we had in prospect 
did but embitter the wrongs which were 
inflicted upon us. But I conceived that, 
now that a vast change had taken place— 
now that the Conservative Government 
could afford to use their Irish auxiliaries 
as they ought to be treated—now that they 
were secure of a majority, whatever course 
they took in Ireland, professions, for which 


there could not be any illicit motive, must | 
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social and moral influence is exercised, 
which are connected with the Government 
of the country, and which impart weight 
and influence to the whole community— 
with which the individuals who are the 
objects of high promotion are connected. 
You may tell me that you could not be 
reasonably expected to retain the law 
officers employed by your antagonists, 
Did you not, in 1835, retain Mr. Black- 
burne, who was Attorney-general to the 
Whigs; and did you not also retain Mr, 
Serjeant Green as counsel to the Castle? 
I will not inquire why you removed 


Irish Government. 


needs be honest, and that, as the noble| Mr. Pigot, because he was distinguish- 


Lord had declared, not only the old mis- 
deeds of ascendency would not be perpe- 
trated, but that the great experiment of 
governing Ireland without reference to 
party would be tried. 1 state with pain, 


but it is fatally true, that in every one of | 
| the retention of Mr. Monahan, but de- 


these fond anticipations, I have been de- 
ceived. Of the practical application of 
the principles of Toryism no sort of miti- 
gation has taken place, and as far as the 
Executive is concerned, they act as if Ca- 
tholic Emancipation had never been car- 
ried. You have been in office for a year. 
In that period, how many of the professors 
of the national religion have you promo- 
ted? To what office, have you, who told 
us that you would govern Ireland without 
party, advanced a single member of that 
community, which in numbers, in wealth, 
in intelligence, and in power, is every day 
making so iresistible a progress? Instead 


of selecting from the seven millions which | 
| him. He has as much right to his opinions 


you were to govern with so ostentatious an 
Impartiality—men who, placed in high 
station, would be seen by their country as 
the conspicuous proofs of your magnani- 
mous sincerity. You have not appointed 
a single Roman Catholic to any one office 
of high trust and honour ; and, in place of 
keeping your engagements, you have acted 
in a spirit of partisanship, so clear and so 
indisputable, that the difficulty consists, 
not in stating in what instances you have 
broken your undertaking, but in what 
single particular you have adhered to it. 
You will not call the appointment of Mr. 
O’ Leary, by Sir Edward Sugden, to some 
small! place (I do not remember what) a 
proof of impartiality—you will not call the 
employment of a few Catholic barristers 
in circuit business, worth some twenty 
ergs a year, a proof of impartiality 
hat cares the country for these miser 
able and paltry nominations? The country 


looks to the offices through which a great 





ed by the order of his political feel- 
ings; but why did you not press Mr, 
Monahan, the Catholic counsel to the 
Castle, to retain his office! The Evening 
Mail expressed a belief that the noble 
Lord opposite would endeavour to effect 


nounced his purpose. Mr. Monahan, who 
was not in Parliament, who had done 
nothing to excite animosity, who is most 
distinguished as a lawyer, was not s0- 
licited to retain office, and Mr. Brewste 
was substituted in his place. Sir, I am 
not only disposed, but anxious to do jus- 
tice to a political adversary ; and in refe- 
rence to Mr. Brewster’s appointment, 
which excited a great sensation in Ire- 
land, I think it right to state, that the 
allegation that Mr. Brewster was a mem 
ber of Brunswick clubs and Conservative 
associations was untrue ; but he is a vehe- 
ment politician, for which I do not blame 


as [ have to mine. I do not think myself 
entitled to find fault with him for his 
politics; but I consider myself justified in 
saying that the Government, in substituting 
a strong Tory for a Catholic council at the 
Castle, did not adhere to their engage- 
ment. If the noble Lord had not told us 
that Ireland should not be governed 
through a party, and if Lord De Grey 
had not also been liberal of protestation, 
we should not have said a word of all their 
appointments, We should have considered 
it quite natural that those who had ob- 
tained a victory over the Irish people 
should act upon it. It is the contrast 
between their professions and their pro- 
ceedings that gives us the chief right to 
complain, and makes us resent the delu- 
sion which has been attempted upon us, 
Your legal appointments were all of the 
same character—of eminent talents—but 
of the same character, The hon, Gentlee 
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man opposite was named Solicitor-gene- 
ral, and Mr. Warren sergeant. The former 
stood as candidate for the University, and 
was proposed by the latter. Both these 
gentlemen, with their new honours fresh 
upon them, denounced at the college 
hustings the national education system, 
to which the Government are pledged, 
and which must be regarded as one of the 
principal of their measures. It is strange 
to witness two of the leading law officers 
making the Government by which they 
had just been promoted the object, ina 
most important particular, of unqualified 
condemnation. With regard to Mr.Warren, 
a singular incident occurred. The Tory 
party thought, that although he and the 
late lamented Mr. West were of the same 
politics, yet that the sacrifices of Mr, 
West gave him a higher claim. Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden, on account of the eminence 
of Mr. Warren at the Bar, gave him his 
support; but the clamour raised by the 
ultra party was so great, that Lord De 
Grey did not think it inconsistent with his 
dignity as viceroy, to express his regret 
that anything should have occurred to 
give displeasure to the supporters of that 
amiable gentleman. Upon the decease of 
Mr. West, who was regretted by all par- 
ties, on account of his personal merits, a 
vacancy occurred for the city of Dublin. 
Mr. Gregory started as the Tory candi- 
date, and Lord Morpeth was set up as his 
antagonist. The gentleman whom I have 
mentioned attended the Protestant Ope- 
rative Association, where, having declared 
himself an opponent of Maynooth and of 
the education system, the Rev. Mr. Gregg, 
well known by his invectives against the 
Catholic religion, moved a resolution in 
his favour. The Government adopted him 
as its candidate, and the noble Lord, who 
holds an office in the Castle, canvassed in 
his behalf. I do not stop to comment on 
the noble Secretary’s fidelity to his profes- 
sions in this transaction, but proceed to 
the statement of an incident connected 
with the election, to which I attach a good 
deal of importance, as illustrative of the 
policy to which the Government were de- 
termined practically to adhere. The Irish 
Municipal Bill was in operation ; the 
sheriffs of the old and profligate corpora- 
tion were still in office; the Government 
were entitled to appoint new sheriffs, 
under the Municipal Bill, and by a special 
clause in the act of Parliament, the power 
which was vested in the old corporations 
had not been transferred to the new, but 
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was deposited in the Government. The 
old corporation having ceased to exist, 
there was every reason to have new func- 
tionaries, in place of those who derived 
their authority from a most corrupt, and, 
at that time, an exhausted source. The 
sheriffs were accused of having acted a 
most scandalous part in the preceding 
election; a memorial was presented to 
Lord Eliot, in which an application was 
made to him to cause new sheriffs to be 
named. If the nomination was to take 
place through the town-council, there 
would have been just reason for not 
complying with that entirely; but the 
call on the Government to appoint two 
men of high character, of whom the 
selection should rest with themselves, was 
surely a reasonable one; the application 
was sustained by a statement by Mr. 
Smith, a gentleman of unimpeachable cha- 
racter, that he had seen a deed by which 
one of the sheriffs transferred his autho- 
rity to the other. The noble Lord, in his 
reply, stated that the Government would 
not appoint new sheriffs; that the sheriff 
who was alleged to have transferred his 
authority by deed, denied that he had 
executed a deed, and that Lord Eliot was 
convinced that no improper obstruction 
would be given. Did the noble Lord now 
think that no improper obstruction was 
given at the last election? But do not 
imagine that the matter rests there. 
When Lord Eliot’s answer was communi- 
cated, a document was transmitted to him 
which set all doubt, as to one of the 
sheriffs, at rest. Mr. Brown, one of the 
sheriffs, when the Whigs were in office, 
was anxious to be made a knight, and 
wrote the following extraordinary letter to 
Mr. Eiffe :— 

“ My dear Eiffe—I regret I cannot, owing 
to my official duties, go to London with you 
this night, but I beg of you to deliver the en- 
closed letter to my friend Mr. Archbold. In 
soliciting from the present Government the 
honour of knighthood, I conceive I have very 
cansiderable claims on them. In the first 
place I am determined, come what may, to 
act in every way possible according to their 
wishes ; and, were there no other circumstan- 
ces in my favour, the immense reduction I 
have been enabled to make (through so happy 
a selection of a grand jury) in the taxation of 
the city of Dublin, ought to entitle me to 
their consideration, The very considerable 
influence I possess in the county of Dublin, 
equal to thirty votes in a contested election, 
shall be at their service, and, although it may 
not be due to the candidate from them, indi- 
vidual exertion on my behalf shall be exerted 
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provided I get the quid pro quo. Pray let me , nated, upon a principle repugnant to the 
hear the result of your personal en gg pure administration of the law. A judge 
tion with Mr. Archbold, and accept of the) in Ireland is invested with great and 
*,¢ S . P Mes : e So 

Semmes at my pe ae political influence ; to that influence, the 
— Por Me pd stg Registration Bill of the noble Lord oppo. 

ing to the honour solicited ; and believe me to]. Id k mater i hee 
remain most sincerely yours, “A. Browy. | Site (I do not know whether it has been 
Em F ” abandoned) would make a most signal 

“C,. Eiffe Esq., Dame Street. : ‘B! 
“ ae ' 2 : oo. Looking at Pat cea 
ne would imagine that this composi-/| of Jreland, in every point of view, I can 
tion would induce the noble Lord imme- | scarcely imagine a greater calamity thana 
diately to take steps to substitute another | judicial partisan. Look at him on one of 
sheriff ; but instead of doing so, in order, , the Irish northern circuits. With what 
I suppose, to extricate himself from a exultation on one side, and with what 
difficulty, he thought it better to abscond ; | dismay upon the other, in a court-house 
and although Parliament was not to meet; crowded with factious hundreds to the 
until February, he set off for England. It! roof, must those excited men, who are 
is to be presumed that the noble Lord felt | actuated towards each other by the fiercest 
abashed at the transaction, and delegated antipathies, look upon the man who, at- 
the task which he shrunk from performing | tired in his robes of office, and seated 
to Mr. Lucas, another of the functionaries | high on the bench of justice, presents a 
selected by an impartial Government. On| memorial in his own person of our civil 
the very same day on which Lord Eliot’s| feuds, and revives by his presence the 
letter was dated, Mr. Lucas wrote an inti-| baneful recollection of the worst conten- 
mation that Mr. pon ioaemee" _ pac — by which we have been distracted, 
no change in the opinion of the Lord-| ‘* He is one of us,” whispers an Orange- 
lieutenant. With the results of the last; man to his confederate. “ What, is he 
election the House is acquainted. How} sworn?” « No; but his heart is Orange 








those results were effected is equally noto- 
rious. But it may be said that, where a 
vote in Parliament was to be secured, 
allowance for a departure from your pro- 
fessions should be made; that your elec- 
tion sins are venial, and that you should 
be absolved from them without penance, 
and that when in the sheriffs of the late 
corporation you found instruments so ac- 
commodating, the temptation to resort to 
them was irresistible. Let us then pass 
to what you will consider matter of grave 
accusation. In his answers to the nume- 
rous addresses which were presented to 
him on his arrival in Ireland, Lord de Grey 
expatiated again and again upon the im- 
partial administration of justice. The 
impartial administration of justice was the 
burden of all his manifestos. Lord de 
Grey appeared to think that protestations 
on that head were peculiarly requisite, and 
that his government was exposed to sus- 
picions which it was necessary to antici- 
pate. He thought, I presume, that when 
a great transfer of power had taken place 
in Ireland, and the government for the 
many had been succeeded by the govern- 
ment for the few, an apprehension would 
not unnaturally arise amongst the great 
mass of the people, that the spirit of fac- 
tion would find its way back into our 
courts of justice, and that juries would be 
selected, and that judges would be nomi- 


to the core.” ‘ What chance is there of 
justice ?” exclaims the father of the mur- 
dered Catholic, for whose slaughter he 
calls for vengeance on the men of blood. 
These suspicions may be utterly unjust, 
but they are inevitable, for the people 
cannot be persuaded that a man who has 
been taken hot and reeking from the en- 
counter of party can, by a sudden process 
of refrigeration, cool down at once to the 
cold judicial temperament —that the mo- 
ment he puts the ermine on, all his pas- 
sions will be laid aside. When you talk 
of the impartial administration of justice, 
you must mean something: you do not 
intend to imply a vague and valueless ex- 
pression, destitute of all practical signifi- 
cation; you must intend to convey to us 
an assurance that in the administration of 
the law, men free from all suspicion of 
political bias, and who have not been pro- 
minent as partisans, shall be promoted by 
you. From these general observations, I 
turn to the conduct of the Government, 
and to their realization of those profes- 
sions of which they were so profuse. 
Judge Johnson, who had omitted to go 
circuit several times under the late Go- 
vernment, resigned on the accession of the 
Tories, and gave them an opportunity of 
carrying their virtuous declarations in 
effect. To prove that Ireland was not to 





be governed through affection, to prove 
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that the administration’ of justice was to 
be impartial, to prove that the professions 
of my Lord de Grey were not mere im- 
posture, to prove that to vehement par- 
tiranship no encouragement was to be 
given, to prove that to the old resources 
of Toryism you would disdain to resort, to 
prove to the Catholics of Ireland that they 
ought to place the most unqualified confi- 
dence in the honesty of your declarations, 
and the purity of your views, as successor 
to Judge Johnson—whom did you select ? 
If to the peerage, to which his fortune was 
adequate—if to the House of Lords, where 
on Irish appeals, totally unconnected by 
party, he could by his knowledge and his 
talents have been eminently serviceable, 
in reward for his political services, which 
I] do not mean to dispute, you had raised 
Mr. Lefroy, I should not have com- 
plained : his abilities, his acquirements 
his capacity to do good in a proper place, 
I freely admit ; or even if you had tarried 
alittle, if you had first appointed some 
man less conspicuous in party, and pre- 
pared the way for his elevation by previ- 
ously reconciling the country to a step so 
bold, by counteracting the impression 
which it was likely to produce, by some 
liberal promotions, the case would have 
been different; but that, with your pro- 
fessions still fresh upon your lips, the ink 
in which Lord de Grey’s answers were 
indited, being scarcely dry, you should, 
from the entire mass of the Irish bar, have 
made choice of a gentleman so conspicu- 
ous for the part which he had acted on 
every question by which Ireland has been 
agitated, for the last twenty years, was a 
most extraordinary proceeding. I bear, I 
protest, no ill-will to Baron Lefroy. | 
cannot injure him by an attack; you can- 
not hurt him by a defence. He is beyond 
the reach of both. If I run the risk of 
doing him the slightest harm, 1 should 
abstain from all reference to his name; 
but it is legitimate and just, where to the 
individual in question no injury can accrue, 
to animadvert upon the breach of pledges 
Which is involved by his promotion. 1 
have no right to condemn him, but I have 
every right to censure you; I doubt not 
that he has always acted a conscientious 
part; but his appointment is not upon that 
account the less a departure from your en- 
gagements, and a violation of those pledges 
which noone asked you to make, which were 
perfectly voluntary upon your part, into 
Which you entered without deliberation, 
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and which you have abandoned with dis- 
credit. To another of your judicial pro- 
motions I shall have occasion to advert, 
in referring toa trial in which he presided ; 
but first let me direct the attention of the 
House to the facts out of which it arose, 
and to the course pursued in the forma- 
tion of juries under the auspices of the 
Attorney-ygeneral. ] am well aware that 
English gentlemen feel some surprise at 
the constant complaints which are made 
by Roman Catholics, that in the north of 
Ireland juries are almost exclusively com- 
posed of Protestants, and that we should 
attach importance to the religion of per- 
sons who are to arbitrate upon our lives; 
but if you consider the unhappy state of 
the north of Ireland, you will not be 
astonished at our thinking that a deep 
wrong is doue us in this regard. Amongst 
those classes from whom jurors are taken, 
there exist strong religious and political 
animosities, and as trials constantly arise 
from the collision of Protestants and Ca- 
tholics, it is most unjust that the juries 
should be taken almost exclusively from 
one side. The Orange Society is as an 
association ostensibly dissolved; but al- 
though it is represented as extinct, its 
spirit still walks abroad. If this system 
prevails to any extent to this hour, you 
should not consider it strange that the 
Catholics of the north of Ireland should 
desire that some of their brethren in be- 
lief should take part in the administration 
of justice, and that they should strongly 
object to the exclusive colour by which 
ordinary juries afe characterised. Not 
very long ago, when my hon. Friend, the 
Member for Gateshead, arraigned the con- 
duct of the right hon. Baronet, the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, in the 
appointment of municipal justices, the 
right hon. Baronet insisted, that the pure 
administration of the law required that 
men of both parties should be placed to- 
gether on the bench, and that he had done 
no more than correct what he considered 
a great evil, by modifying the exclusive 
character of the municipal magistracy. if 
there was any justice in these remarks, 
how much more applicable they are to 
those tribunals in Ireland, where party 
trials are of unfortunate recurrence, and 
where the lives of our fellow-subjects are 
at stake. I have made these observations, 
in order that the House may justly appre- 
ciate the effect produced in the north of 
Ireland by the course pursued by Mr. 
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Blackburne, her Majesty’s Attorneygene 
ral for Ireland. I was considering the pro- 
priety of bringing the conduct of the Irish 
Government before the House, in order to 
obtain accurase information, I applied to 
Mr. O’Hogan, a gentleman of distinguished 
ability, who had been counsel for the next 
of kin in the case of M‘Ardle’s murderers, 
and for Francis Hughes, in enother case, 
which produced a great sensation in Ire- 
land. Mr. O’Hogan will be admitted to 
be a gentleman of great consideration, and 
of most distinguished ability. Sir, the 
statement sent to me by Mr, O’Hogan is 
to this effeet :— 

“4. The Down Case.—Four men were in- 
dicted before Judge Crampton for the murder 
of Hugh M‘Ardle. They were Protestants. 
The deceased had been a Catholic. The mur- 
der was one originating in party strife. The 
trial was fixed for nine o’clock on a Monday 
morning, but at that hour a trifling case was 
called on and a common jury sworn without 
notice or observation. The persons charged 
with the murder were then arraigned, and their 
agent declared that he would not exercise the 
right of challenging, but was content with the 
jury in the box. The agent for the next of kin 
states, that he had got the panel from the 
Crown-solicitor on the preceding evening of 
the assizes, to mark the names of persons who 
ought to be challenged by the Crown—that 
amongst the names which he did so mark, were 
those of some of the persons so empanelled— 
that, in court he urged the necessity of chal- 
lenging those persons—that, as to one of them, 
the Crown-solicitor himself strongly stated to 
the Attorney-general, who conducted the pro- 
secution, the propriety of bidding him stand 
by, but that the Attorney-general positively 
refused to allow any challenge whatever to be 
made. The result was, that the jury in the box 
was allowed to try the case. It consisted of 
eleven Protestants and one Catholic, and ac- 
quitted the prisoners, although the evidence 
for the prosecution was certainly of the 
strongest kind, and the charge of the judge was 
more calculated to procure a conviction than 
any I have ever heard delivered in a ca- 
pital case. The agent for the next of kin 
has not been able to state to me the names of 
the persons to whom he objected, or the spe- 
cific grounds of objection which he urged, but 
they had regard to the known party feelings 
and political prejudices of theindividuals whom 
he desired to have excluded from the jury. 
The defence for the Attorney-general, made in 
Parliament and by the press rested in a great 
degree on the ground that the counsel for the 
next of kin did not object to the jury. Mr. 
Holmes and I were counsel for the next of kin. 
Until the last moment the Attorney-general 
would not allow the agent to retain me, and it 
was not till the Court was actually sitting that 
he brought me the brief, and told me the 
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Attorneyegeneral had at last allowed him to 
do so. I went at once to the Court-house, but 
when I got into Court, the jury had been 
sworn, the prisoners given in charge, and the 
arrangements completed. Mr. Holmes came 
into Court along with me, so that neither he 
nor I had any opportunity of objecting to the 
course adopted, and neither of us can, with 
any truth, be said to have sanctioned the 
adoption of it. The only person in a position 
to object—the agent for the next of kin—did 
object, as I have stated, but in vain,” 

“2. The Armagh case.—Francis Hughes 
had been twice tried for the murder of Tho- 
mas Powell. Two jurors had disagreed about 
the case. Hughes was a Catholic. Powell 
had been a Protestant. The first jury was 
composed of ten Protestants and two Catholics. 
One of the Catholics would not find a verdict 
of guilty. The ten Protestants and the other 
Catholic (this is material) were understood to 
have wished to convict. They could not agree 
and were discharged. The second jury was 
composed of nine Protestants and three Catho- 
lics. It is understood that the Catholics and 
one of the Protestants were for an acquittal, 
the rest for a conviction. They also were dis- 
charged. Hughes was put upon his trial for 
the third time at the last spring assizes. ‘The 
trial was fixed for nine o’clock in the morning, 
but, as in the Downpatrick case, other prisoners 
were arraigned at that hour, and a common 
jury was sworn without challenge or observa- 
tion. This jury was composed of ten Protes- 
tants and two Catholics. ,When Hughes was 
put to the bar, his agent said that he would 
consent to take the jury in the box, without 
challenge, if the Crown solicitor, as he had 
done in Downpatrick, would also abstain from 
challenging. ‘This was peremptorily refused, 
and the panel was called. The panel was 
then called. The prisoner’s counsel, White- 
side, Napier, and I, proposed to challenge for 
cause, and to ask the jurors whether they had 
expressed opinions hostile to the prisoner? 
We had been allowed to do so at the former 
trial,and every man who admitted the expres- 
sion of such opinions had been set aside. 
Now theCrown counsel objected to the question 
altogether, and insisted that the expression of 
such an opinion should not exclude from the 
jury-box. The matter was argued, and the 
judge ruled that the question could not be put, 
and that the expression of such an opinion 
did not disqualify the jurors. He put us to 
prove their expression of hostile opinion by 
extrinsic evidence, which we had not to pro- 
duce, and many persons, who would have been 
excluded, had the declaration of adverse feel- 
ing been enough to exclude them, and had the 
Crown and the Court allowed us to inquire 
into the facts from themselves, were sworn 
upon the jury. The calling of the panel pro- 
ceeded, and the Crown challenged every 
Catholic who was called, until a jury had been 
sworn, There were ten Catholics called.” 


Mr. O’Hogan proceeds to state that the 
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jury having been thus constructed, the trial 
proceeded, Hughes was convicted and exe- 
cuted. It is not denied that ten Catholics 
were set aside by theCrown. Sixare alleged 
to have been publicans; but the rule laid 
down by Chief Baron Brady was, that ordi- 
nary publicans, especially those living in re- 
mote situations, should be set aside. One of 
the Catholics set aside in Hughes’s case 
has a spirit licence indeed, but he is a 
wealthy man, and keeps a large hotel in 
Armagh. But these four Catholics chal- 
lenged who are not spirit venders, | can- 
not conceive why they were set aside. 
Sir, as I understood that the defence of 
the Attorney-general rests in part on his 
having followed the course which Mr. 
Pigot had approved, [ applied to the noble 
Lord for the correspondence between 
Mr. Pigot and the Crown solicitor, Mr. 
Hamilton, but that correspondence was 
refused. Mr. Pigot did not consider it 
to be consistent with his duty to give 
me the correspondence. [I cannot tell 


exactly what took place between him 
and Mr. Hamilton; but this I know, that 
however it came to pass, ten Catholics 
were struck from the jury under the pre- 
sent Attorney-general; that under Whig 


Attorneys-general the juries were not ex- 
clusively Protestant, and that through the 
whole of the north of Ireland the course 
pursued by the legal authorities created a 
great ferment. It is not wonderful no 
explanation was given by the law officers 
of their motives for striking all the Catho- 
lics off. If they had a justification they 
did not give it, and it is not strange that 
great and, I will add, just indignation 
should have been produced. To all classes 
of the Catholic community the feeling 
which was excited by Hughes’s trial ra- 
pidly extended, and the Roman Catholic 
Primate, Dr. Crolly, the head of the Ca- 
tholic church in Ireland, a man of the 
most moderate politics, a most determined 
antagonist of the repeal of the union, a 
man not likely to be readily under the in- 
fluence of rash popular emotion, roused 
and awakened by what he considered a 
monstrous injustice, addressed a petition 
to this House, which, whether you con- 
sider the nature of the statements, or the 
character and functions of the eminent 
man, deserves your most solemn considera- 
tion, I recollect that the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Ireland, stated in this House, 
that the Catholic clergy in the south of 
Ireland had zealously and most efficiently 
VOL. LXV. {7hiré . 
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co-operated with the Government in their 
efforts to put down disturbance. The spi- 
rit evinced by that powerful and influential 
body ought to be an inducement to the 
noble Lord to give heed to the solemn ad- 
monition given him by the man who, al- 
though as poor as an apostle, is regarded 
by the Catholic millions within his sacred 
supervision with more respect than if he 
rolled in all the pomp and gorgeousness 
of your Establishment. The newspapers, 
naturally, inevitably took up Hughes’s 
case, and at once an occasion was opened 
to the Attorney-general to indulge in his 
favourite official propensity. The Attor- 
ney-general is, in some instances, the 
most inert, in others the most formidably- 
active of public functionaries. Take the 
case of Mr. Biddulph as an example. Mr. 
Biddulph, a magistrate of the King’s 
County, prosecuted two men for firing at 
him three times ; at the last trial he ad- 
mitted, on his oath, that he had advised 
the men, whose lives he was seeking, and 
who were out on bail, to abscond. That 
statement was made by Mr. Biddulph, in 
the presence of special counsel, sent down 
by Mr. Blackburne to attend the trial; 
yet Lord De Grey, who does not, it seems, 
read the newspapers (he leaves that to 
the Attorney-general), never heard of it, 
and it was only when the matter was 
brought forward in Parliament that Mr. 
Biddulph was dismissed. But for any 
want of vigilance as a Tory magistrate, 
Mr. Blackburne makes up by the keen 
sagacity with which he peruses the press. 
From 1835 to 1841 there were six Whig 
Attorneys-general, and during that entire 
time not a single prosecution against the 
press was instituted, although the Tory 
journals teemed with the most atrocious 
vituperation directed against every Mem- 
ber of the Whig Administration. But 
Mr, Blackburne’s views of the freedom of 
the press are different. His political his- 
tory is this: He had signed a petition 
against Catholic Emancipation, and was 
made Attorney-general when the Whigs 
came into office. When the noble Lord 
opposite and the Secretary for the Home 
Department resigned on the appropriation 
question, the right hon. Francis Black- 
burne (declaring that the office of Attor- 
ney-general was not a political one) fel 
no prick of conscienee, and very prudently 
stuck to his office. When the Tories 
came in, in }835, they found Mr. Black- 
burne Attorney-general, and Mr. O’Logh- 
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len (that most distinguished judge, to 
whom no praise is equal) Solicitor-general 
—they got rid of the Catholic Solicitor- 
general, but they saw in Mr. Blackburne 
qualifications which reconciled them to 
him. Never was there in Ireland a more 
terrific functionary. His prosecutions 
were almost countless. Although Attor- 
ney-general to the Whigs, he had en- 
deared himself to their antagonists, and 
on the present Government coming into 
power, he was reinstated in his old em- 
ployment, and he has already instituted 
one prosecution for words, and two prose- 
cutions against the press —one against the 
Newry Examiner, and the other against 
the Belfast Vindicator. The article in the 
Belfast Vindicator is strong, but not a 
great deal more so than Dr. Crolly’s pe- 
tition; and with articles fully as virulent, 
and a great deal more false, the Tory 
press in both islands almost daily teems. 
Mr. Blackburne having instituted a prose- 
cution against Mr. Duffy, the proprietor 
of the Belfast Vindicator, and the bills 
having been found, a special jury was 
impanelled. The course adopted in em- 
panelling a special jury is this—forty- 
eight names are furnished by the clerk of 


the Crown, of which the defendant strikes 
off twelve and the Crown-solicitor twelve. 
The list of twenty-four, after this process 
is gone through, is called the reduced list. 
In the list of forty-eight, there were nine 


Catholics. The alleged libel related to 
the exclusion of Catholics from the jury 
in Hughe’s case ; it involved a question of 
Catholic and Protestant. You may have 
reasons to give for the constitution of the 
jury in Hughe’s case, but for your pro- 
ceedings in the libel case, I am at a loss 
to discover a pretence. You struck off 
eight Catholic jurors out of the nine, and 
you left only one Catholic on that Special 
jury by which a publication, touching a 
question in which the feelings of Catho- 
lics are most immediately involved, was 
to be tried. I have here the names of 
the special jurors whom you struck off, 
and with the exception of one (the pro- 
prietor of a Whig paper), I see no justifi- 
cation for your conduct---I say your con- 
duct, because the act is that of the 
Attorney-general, and of the Crown-so- 
licitor who are in your employment. The 
Catholics struck off all men of respecta- 
bility and of station, Was it not your 
duty, as you profess to govern Ireland 
without reference to party, and to be de- 
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voted to the impartial administration of 
justice, to take care that on this trial, at 
least, for a libel, there should be a just 
admixture of Roman Catholics? There 
are seven millions of Catholics in Ireland, 
and on a special jury, sworn to try a case 
between the Crown and the subject, one 
Catholic is lefton. We are seven-eighths 
of the population, and we are a twelfth of 
the jury. The trial proceeded, and the 
Attorney-general, addressing himself to 
the jary, with one Catholic in the box, 
stated the alleged libel, and then insisted 
that whether the libel was true or not, 
was not the question—declared that he 
would not prove the falsehood of the libel, 
and insisted that the defendant could not 
rely on its truth, Why then prosecute? 
What effect would the conviction have 
on the public mind 2? Could it have the 
most remote tendency to establish what 
was really the matter in issue between the 
country and the Attorney-general, namely, 
that the Attorney-general had violated his 
duty. The case for the defendant was 
most ably stated by Mr. O‘Hogan. That 
gentleman, notwithstanding the intimation 
given by the Attorney-general, was pro- 
ceeding to refer to the facts which took 
place at Armagh; but when he uttered 
these words, ‘‘ but the fact could not be 
controverted, that while eleven Protestants 
were on the jury on the trial of a Protest- 
ant, when a Roman Catholic came to be 
tried elsewhere, his jury consisted of Pro- 
testants,” the Solicitor-general, who went 
over specially to attend the trial, inter- 
posed, and insisted that the truth as a 
defence could not be even stated. The 
chief justice informed Mr, O’Hogan, that 
as the truth was not a defence, he would 
avoid any statement which he could not 
prove. Mr. O’Hogan was not even per- 
mitted to state the facts: evidence of 
those facts was excluded, and the chief 
justice, the publication only having been 
proved, delivered what certainly was “a 
charge” tothe jury. Chief justice Penne- 
father was appointed by the present Go- 
vernment to his high office. He, too, 
had signed petitions against emancipation ; 
and as a proof that Ireland was not to be 
governed through a party, he was raised 
| to the highest place on the common law 
bench. It is well known to every Gentle- 
man in this House, that Fox’s celebrated 
act empowers the judge in a libel case to 
give his opinion “as in other criminal 
‘cases ;” and in other criminal cases judges 
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are not in the habit of delivering impas- 
sioned appeals to the jury, and of resort- 
ing to the language of vehement decla- 
mation. Chief justice Pennefather was a 
very distinguished advocate at the bar, 
and his forensic habits appear to have 
been associated with his judicial attributes. 
He said, that it was of no sort of conse- 
quence whether the facts stated in the 
publication were true or not, that the 
Attorney-general was not subject to the 
cognizance of the press; and then, in the 
exercise of his right to give his opinion as 
in other criminal cases, he said, 

“Was there ever a more diobolicial libel 
than that? In my opinion never! I am not 
to decide the question, but I am to give you 
my opinion and that is, that this is a gross and 
infamous libel, and that is not mincing the 
matter.” 

Sir, I believe that this language startled 
the entire of the Irish bar, even the 
Tory party in Ireland did not approve 
of it, they saw in it a formidable pre- 
cedent. I do not believe, that there is 
a man on the English bench by whom 
such language would be uttered. But, 
Sir, there are suggestions made in the 
speech of Mr. Blackburne, and in the 


charge of the Chief Justice, in which 
there is much truth, and which deserves 


the consideration of this House. Mr, 
Blackburne and Chief- Justice Pennefather 
declare that it is before the House of 
Commons that charges against an At- 
torney-general should be preferred. Be 
it so, and as those charges cannot be in- 
vestigated without a committee of inquiry, 
if you desire to ascertain the truth of the 
allegations which have been made against 
Mr, Blackburne, you will grant a commit- 
tee ‘to inquire into them. If the circum- 
stances are complicated; if minute details 
are required, it is only before a committee 
that a satisfactory investigation can take 
place. How prompt were the House of 
Lords in giving a committee to inquire 
into the course pursued by Lord Norman- 
by’s Government. We shall see the noble 
Lord produce Mr. Pigot’s correspondence 
with Mr. Hamilton, and we shall hear 
much of Catholic publicans. I suppose 
that he will also tell us why eight Catho- 
lics were struck off from the special jury, 
but if he thinks that he has a real case, 
and that justice is on his side, let him 
grant an inquiry into the administration 
of justice, and let us see whether it has 
been as impartial as we were told so often 
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by my Lord de Grey that it would be; or 
whether, on the contrary, notwithstanding 
all your ostentatious professions, you ad- 
here to the old Tory system — govern 
Ireland, as you never failed to do, through 
the intervention of party, and act through 
your subordinates in a spirit diametrically 
counter to the principles on which Catho- 
lic emancipation was founded. Sir, I have 
gone through most of those charges against 
the Irish Government of which I have 
given notice to the noble Lord, with the 
single exception of that to which I com- 
menced by adverting. There is this dis- 
tinction between it, that if you have a de- 
fence, you can at once establish it by lay- 
ing the correspondence before the House. 
I impute to you, in Mr. St. George’s case, 
a compliance with the requisitions of the 
faction, which you occasionally affect to 
resist, but to which you almost invariably 
bow down. In the year 1837, Lord Nor- 
manby sent Mr. Crofton, a stipendiary 
magistrate, to Galway. Certain resolu- 
tions were passed by the magistrates, in 
Mr. St. George’s district, condemning 
the appointment of Mr. Crofton. Mr. 
St. George was not content with passing 
resolutions; he addressed a letter to the 
Secretary for Ireland. For this letter, in 
the opinion of the Duke of Wellington, 
he was most properly dismissed. In De- 
cember last, four magistrates applied to 
Lord Clanricarde to effect the restoration 
of Mr. St. George. Of these four magis- 
trates, three had concurred, with Mr. St. 
George, in passing resolutions against 
Lord Normanby. Lord Clanricarde re- 
commended the restoration of Mr. St. 
George. Sir Edward Sugden insisted on 
an apology being made for his offensive 
letter. Sir Edward Sugden, although 
opposed in politics to Lord Normanby, 
saw in him the representative of his So- 
vereign; he felt that before Mr. St. 
George should resume the seat of justice, 
he should retract the insulting language 
which he had employed, and repair the 
wanton insult which he had offered to the 
representative of the Crown. Lord Clan- 
ricarde communicated the conditions on 
which Sir Edward Sugden insisted to Mr. 
St. George, and a most positive refusal 
was given by Mr. St. George to offer any 
retractation whatsoever. Mr. St. George 
concluded, that he was not to be restored 
to the magistracy, and made no kind of 
application on the subject. But the 
matter was taken up by the Tory press, 
K 2 
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and tne Chancellor was denounced for 
having demanded an apology for an in- 
sult offered to Lord Normanby. Lord 
Normanby was justly enough the object 
of their special antipathy to the faction 
which he had the courage to defy and en- 
counter, and from whatever could wound 
his feelings they derived an unworthy ex- 
ultation. The pressure of the whole Tory 
press was brought to bear upon Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden. Lord Clanricarde having 
heard the conditions required by Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden, and having ascertained 
that Mr. St. George would not comply 
with them, did not interfere any farther. 
He felt the justice of Sir Edward Sug- 
den’s demand, and he saw at once that to 
restore Mr. St. George, after he had re- 
fused an apology, and thus virtually 
re-asserted all his imputations, would be 
an affront to Lord Normanby. He heard 
nothing further on the subject. Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden made no communication to 
him. He concluded, of course, that if 
anything further in the business was to 
be done, he, as the Lord-lieutenant of the 
county, would be apprised of it, and 
would be made the official medium of 
communication. Who, indeed, could con- 


jecture that, having required an explana- 
tion, which was refused, Sir Edward Sug- 
den would so far descend from the high 
position which he occupies as to give way 
either to the menaces directed against 
him by the Tory journals, or to any indi- 


vidual solicitation? But what was the 
astonishment of those who were aware of 
what took place, when they were informed 
that after Sir Edward Sugden had delibe- 
rately and officially required that Mr. St. 
George should make an apology, and after 
Mr. St. George had as deliberately refused 
to do so, and after all communication with 
the Lord-lieutenant of the county had 
ceased, and after it had been made matter 
of vaunt and triumph by the Orange 
newspapers that Mr. St. George had ad- 
hered to his original offence,—yet that 
the Government had restored Mr. St. 
George. The noble Lord opposite stated 
in the House, that Mr. St. George had 
been restored in consequence of a sub- 
sequent application, From whom? We 
have not heard. The original affront was 
not a secret—the demand that Mr. St. 
George should apologize was not a secret 
—the refusal to apologize is not a secret — 
but the application in favour of Mr. St. 
George is a secret; but of its clandestine 
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character it ought to be divested, and 
brought under the cognizance of the House 
of Commons. Mr. Sheil concluded by 
moving for the correspondence. 

Lord Eliot rejoiced that an opportunity 
had at length been given him of vindicating 
the character of the Irish Government, 
and of showing to the House and the 
country that the charges which had been 
brought against them were entirely desti- 
tute of foundation. The right hon, and 
learned Member for Cork (Mr. O'Connell) 
had, on the 18th of April last, presented 
a petition to that House, to which the 
right hon, and learned Gentleman opposite 
had adverted in the course of his speech, 
containing certain charges against the 
Government of Ireland, and upon the 
assurance then given to bring the subject 
under the notice of the House that petition 
had been ordered to be printed. That pe- 
tition charged the Government of Ireland 
with having tampered with the administra- 
tion of justice in that country, and down to 
this day the pledge then given by the right 
hon. and learned Member for Cork had 
not been redeemed. The right hon. and 
learned Member for Cork was not now 
there to substantiate the charges he had 
made. But if hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House had preserved for 
so long a time an unbroken silence in 
reference to those charges, the organs of 
the party of which these hon. Gentlemen 
were the distinguished leaders had not 
adopted the same course. On the con- 
trary, the whole liberal press in Ireland 
had repeated those charges from time to 
time, and had dealt pretty generally in 
invective against the Government. He 
contended, that if hon. Gentlemen believed 
these charges to be well founded they had 
neglected their duty, and forfeited the 
trust reposed in them, by suffering the 
Government so long to escape the con- 
demnation which such conduct as they 
charged against them merited. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had com- 
menced his speech by a reference to a 
speech which he (Lord Eliot) had made to 
his constituents at the last election for 
East Cornwall—a speech which, he must 
say, Was a mere spontaneous declaration 
of his feelings, for he had not been called 
upon by his constituents for any declara- 
ration of his opinions, but he had thought 
it right to state the general views he en- 
tertained before he was called upon to fill 
any office. The right hon. and learned 
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Gentlemen had also referred to the answers 
made by his noble Friend at the head of 
the Government of Ireland to the addresses 
resented to him when he first went to 
that country. He could assure the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman and the 
House, that they adhered to those decla- 
rations, both in the letter and in the spirit ; 
but he thought the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, on reflection, would see that 
he had attributed to those declarations 
a meaning which no one who looked at 
the question fairly and with an unbiassed 
mind would place upon them. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman asked them (the 
Government) why they had not bestowed 
the patronage of the Government in Ire- 
land without reference, not to religious 
opinions merely, but to general political 
views? He would ask, had ever any 
Government acted, or ought any Govern- 
ment to act, upon that principle? Wh 
it would be destructive to all the prin- 
ciples of combination on which Govern- 
ments in this country were constituted. 
The Government was not the Govern- 
ment of a party, but of the whole 
empire ; they looked to higher consider- 
ations than those of party to guide 
them—they looked to the due administra- 
tion of justice to all parties, and took care 
that no one party in the State should 
domineer over another ; and that religious 
opinions should cease to be the test of fit- 
ness for political employment. He could 
not believe, that any Government meant, 
by the declaration of those principles, that 
they should bestow their patronage indis- 
criminately on political opponents as well 
as on political friends. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, then, had put a forced 
construction on the language he had held 
in the spirit to which he had referred. He 
contended, that both himself and his noble 
Friend the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland had 
acted up to the declarations to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had called their at- 
tention. He would now endeavour to fol- 
low the right hon. Gentleman through the 
various details he had brought forward as 
to the conduct of the Government, and in 
defence of the various appointments which 
they had made. The first case brought 
forward by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was that of Mr. Monaghan. 
Now, entertaining a sincere respect for 
the high lega! attainments of that Gen- 
tleman, he still thought, that the retention 
of that Gentleman by the present Govern- 
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ment as the legal adviser of the Crown, 
would not have been compatible with the 
principles upon which the Government 
were anxious to proceed. He believed Mr. 
Monaghan was an advocate for the repeal 
of the Union. [Mr. Sheil: * No, no.”] 
At all events, he was a strong political par- 
tisan, and had refused, as he had been in- 
formed, to drink the Queen’s health ; and 
it would, he thought, have been most in- 
consistent with his duty, and the duty of 
the Government with which he was con- 
nected, to continue that Gentleman in his 
office. He would now state what had 
taken place in reference to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Brewster. That gentleman 
had been recommended by his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney-general 
for Ireland, as a person peculiarly well 
qualified for the duties of the vacant office. 
He was aware, that it had been charged 
against Mr. Brewster, that he was a mem- 
ber of the Brunswick club, and a violent 
political partisan, and that he was also 
what was called an exterminator—that was 
to say that he was a person who ejected 
many of his poorer tenants for the purpose 
of gratifying a political feeling. He had 
thought it right, previous to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Brewster, to institute the 
most rigid inquiry into those charges, and 
he found, that Mr. Brewster had succeeded 
to an estate in Carlow on the death of a 
relation, who having only a life interest in 
the property had not been very particular 
in its management, and had permitted se- 
veral persons to build up cabins by the 
roadside. These, Mr. Brewster found, 
were for the most part people of aban- 
doned character, who were in the habit of 
committing all sorts of crimes, and had 
become a nuisance to the whole district. 
The occupiers of those cabins Mr. Brews- 
ter served with notice to quit; and al- 
though he had never received any rent 
from them, he distributed between 80/. 
and 100/. amongst those who were so 
ejected to enable them to go elsewhere, 
while those who were of good character he 
retained upon the estate. In the case of 
another of his Roman Catholic tenants 
Mr. Brewster added to his farm. [Mr. 
Sheil had not referred to the conduct of 
Mr. Brewster in reference to his tenants. ] 
No; the right hon. Gentleman did not ; 
but the statement having been publicly 
made, he had thought it right to refer to 
it. In another case, where the tenants 
had injured the land, and wasted the pro- 
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perty, Mr. Brewster gave to the best of 
them 35/, to settle themselves elsewhere. 
This gentleman also succeeded to some 
property in the county of Wicklow, which 
was occupied by Roman Catholic tenants, 
and those tenants still continued in their 
holdings, no attempt having been made 
by Mr. Brewster to dispossess them. He 
was also letting some of his land in Car- 
Jow in building lots, but until certain par- 
ties, who were connected with the pro- 
perty, attained their majority, he could 
ouly grant leases for ten years. He de- 
nied, then, the truth of the allegation, 
that Mr. Brewster was either a violent 
political partisan, or what was termed an 
exterminator; and there was no ground 
whatever, which had come to his know- 
ledge, which should have induced the 
Government to decline the services of one 
of the ablest men at the Irish bar in an 
office for which he was peculiarly well 
fitted ; and he felt it to be his duty here 
to express the high estimation in which be 
held Mr. Brewster, arising from the official 
intercourse he had had with that gentle- 
man since his appointment. He now 
turned to the case of Baron Lefroy. He 
had heard that high judicial offices had 


been offered to gentlemen who had been 
denounced in speeches from the Throne. 
He wished to know whether it were just 
to rake up all the speeches made by those 
selected to fill offices, whether they were 
uttered in London or in Dublin, in Kent 


orin Tipperary? In his judgment they 
ought to proceed on higher grounds. He 
was prepared to defend this appointment 
on its own grounds, and he would venture 
to say, that so far from the Government 
not being justified in appointing Baron 
Lefroy, their conduct would have been 
wholly unjustifiable had they passed over 
a man of such distinguished merit; and 
the right hon. Gentleman had been unable 
to bring forward any charge against his 
conduct. [Mr. Sheil said, that he had not 
made any reference to the conduct of the 
Jearned judge.] He could not see, then, 
on what grounds the objections of the 
right hon. Gentleman rested. He had 
certainly understood the objections of 
the right hon. Gentleman to relate to 
some transactions which had occurred 
long ago. He would admit, that there 
were some Opinions entertained by that 
Jearned judge in which he could not 
concur; but he had been appointed 
solely in consequence of those acknow- 
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ledged abilities which so eminently fitted 
him for his high judicial position, and 
which would cause him to be numbered 
among those who had graced the Irish 
bench. ‘The right hon. Gentleman had 
also adverted to an appointment to which 
he felt some hesitation in alluding, for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr, Ser- 
geant Jackson) was present, and he con- 
sequently felt himself precluded from 
dwelling on his public character or private 
worth; and he could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman, that although there might, 
perhaps, be some questions on which he 
might differ from that hon. and learned 
Gentleman, yet with respect to the gene. 
ral policy to be pursued towards Ireland a 
most perfect concord of sentiment existed 
between them ; and he had no hesitation 
in saying, that he had derived the highest 
gratification from his official connection 
with that hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Another appointment animadverted upon 
by the right hon. Gentleman was that of 
Mr. Sergeant Warren. Now, if the Go- 
vernment had sought political influence in 
making the appointment they would, un- 
doubtedly, have appointed Mr. West. 
The same would have been the result had 
they consulted their personal inclinations, 
because Mr, West was known to the Go- 
vernment, whilst Mr. Warren was a stran- 
ger. Professional merit was in this case, 
as in the former one, the governing prin- 
ciple. He held in his hand papers which 
would prove that political influence had 
had no share in these appointments. But 
he would refrain from troubling the House 
with unnecessary details. The present 
Bishop of Ossory, the first appointment 
made by the present Government, was 
selected solely from his pre-eminence 
above his fellows in knowledge and learn- 
ing; and the appointment, he believed, 
had given the greatest satisfaction to the 
Irish Church. He was first appointed to 
the deanery of Cork, and on the death of 
the late Bishop of Ossory was removed to 
the bishopric, and was succeeded in the 
deanery of Cork by another eminent cler- 
gyman, altogether devoid of any political 
influence. This appointment also received 
the approbation of every member of the 
Irish Protestant Church. He had already 
spoken of the law appointments, and he 
was not aware that there were any others 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
which had been made since the present 
Government had been in power. There 
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had been a few situations filled up in the 
constabulary—about seven, he believed — 
which, without a single exception, had been 
bestowed either on men whose fathers had 
died in the constabulary service, or had 
been long employed in it, or men who had 
been promoted from inferior grades in that 
service, notwithstanding the pressure—he 
would not call it an unreasonable pressure 
—to which the Government had been sub- 
jected for the bestowal of its patronage on 
those recommended by its supporters. If 
the right hon. Gentleman was anxious to 
ascertain this fact, he could put into his 
hands documents which would prove it to 
his satisfaction. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had treated with some degree of 
levity the appointments made by the At- 
torney-general with regard to the Crown 
prosecutions on circuit ; but he would also 
find in those documents to which he had 
alluded, that in these appointments would 
be found men of all shades of political 
opinion. That right hon. Gentleman had 
proceeded to discuss the conduct of the 
Government during the Dublin election, 
and had commented on the conduct of a 
noble Lord (Lord Jocelyn), whom he would 
leave to vindicate himself; but he might 
be permitted to say, that that noble Lord, 
being himself an Irishman, from his dis- 
tinguished character and popularity in that 
country, would have been fully justified in 
becoming a candidate for the representa- 
tion of Dublin. The noble Lord, who 
held a nominal office in the Lord-lieute- 
nant’s household, certainly did canvass 
the electors, but he defied the right hon. 
Gentleman to prove that he had in any 
case used the name of the Lord-lieutenant. 
The Gentleman who was accustomed to 
make known the wishes of the Castle did 
not canvass at all on this occasion. With 
regard to the interest taken by the Go- 
vernment in the Dublin election, he must 
say, that although the Government re- 
gretted the language used by Mr. Gregory 
with respect to national education, still 
there were more points of concurrence be- 
tween that Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment than between the Government and 
Lord Morpeth; and it must be evident, 
that had the Government, under these cir- 
cumstances, not taken some interest in the 
election, they would have been wanting in 
their duty to their numerous supporters. 
The right hon. Gentleman then proceeded 
to advert to the refusal of the Govern- 
Ment to remove the sheriffs, A more 
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monstrous proposition it had never been 
his lot to hear made to any Government. 
Could there be a more gross instance of 
interference with the right of election? 
What would have been the outcry had the 
rule been acted on with regard to Whig 
officials, if previous to an election Whig 
sheriffs had been displaced to make room 
for Conservative successors? The right 
hon. Gentleman had also animadverted on 
the character and conduct of the sheriffs; 
but he begged leave to tell the right hon, 
Gentleman, that a more respectable man 
did not exist than Mr. Parker. The right 
hon, Gentleman had laid some stress on 
the offer made by Mr. Sheriff Brown to 
the late Government; but under what cir« 
cumstances was that offer made? In 
March, 1841, three or four months before 
the general election was even in contem- 
plation, and therefore of course without 
any reference to it, he wrote a letter to 
the Government, in which he said that he 
had influence which, if they would make 
him a knight, he would use in their be- 
half. Was any invective against the Whig 
Government the consequence? Did the 
Whig Government throw back the offer, 
and stigmatise him who had made it as a 
corrupt sheriff? He had begun his speech 
by saying that the Government had ad- 
hered to the pledges given on entering 
office, and he referred to the measures in~ 
troduced by that Government in justifica- 
tion. He called on the House to say 
whether they were party measures. Those 
measures had been introduced with a view 
to benefit the whole community. Many 
of them, he confessed, had been adopted 
from their predecessors, who had not suc- 
ceeded in carrying them out; now, how- 
ever, he hoped to see them shortly become 
the law of the land. There was the 
Drainage Bill, which would not only tend 
to render that productive which had, hi- 
therto, yielded nothing, but would also 
give employment to the laborious and im- 
poverished population. Another was a 
measure to consolidate the ancient sta- 
tutes. There was also a measure which 
they had thought it their duty to introduce 
and pass through Parliament with the 
least possible delay—he alluded to the act 
which was intended to give effect to the 
intentions of those who framed the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, whose intentions 
had been defeated by some technical errors. 
When he could show that the executive 
branch of the administration bad not 
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stooped to serve party purposes, but had 
steadily kept in view what they believed to 
be the general interests of the community, 
he thought it would be seen that the 
taunts of the right hon. Gentleman were 
utterly uncalled for. There was another 
charge of still greater importance ; he al- 
luded to that relating to the trial of the 
murderers of M‘Ardle. The right hon. 
Gentleman had certainly not accused him 
of having made an unfounded and inaccu- 
rate statement, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man had certainly charged him with giving 
to the House and the public an inaccurate 
statement of the facts connected with that 
trial, He begged distinctly to be under- 
stood as not retracting the opinion which 
he had expressed with respect to the ver- 
dict of the jury on that trial. It was not 
without good authority that he had come 
to that opinion. His authority was that 
of the Attorney-general, and, with the 
permission of the House, he would beg 
leave to read an extract from the letter 
which he had received from that Gentle- 
man:— The Attorney-general’s expres- 
sions were— 

“T agree with Sir Thomas Staples that the 
verdict was not warranted by law. If the evi- 
dence were believed, and I see no reason to 
doubt any part of it, three of the four should 
have been convicted of murder, for it was im- 
possible (and so the judge directed the jury) 
that the crime could have been mitigated to 
manslaughter. Iam satisfied that, though the 
verdict has not been what it ought, beneficial 
effects will arise from the determination 
evinced by the Government to put down party 
disturbances and crime; and, as to the con- 
duct of the trial, I would observe, that the 
friends of the deceased had counsel of eminence 
employed, with whom I consulted, and between 
whom and me there was the most entire con- 
currence of opinion. The jury that tried the 
case was one that had been previously empa- 
nelled for the trial of other persons, and to 
whom no objection was stated on either 
side—in fact, they were agreed on both sides.” 


He had received another letter from the 
Attorney-general, which he would also 
beg leave to read to the House :—In this 
letter, the Attorney-general proceeded to 
say — 

** With respect to the Downpatrick trial, I 
cannot see why, if the verdict of a jury be 
deemed wrong, there should be any reason for 
suppressing one’s opinion of it. I, for my 
part, do not hesitate to say, that I thought that 
credible evidence established the guilt of two 
or three of the prisoners. It is true that that 
evidence which I believed, may not have been 
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credited by the jury, or been sufficient to sa. 
tisfy them, without any reasonable doubt, of 
the guilt of the prisoners, but, with the same 
means of judging that they possessed, I could 
not, and never can, concur in their conclusion; 
and I am impressed with the conviction that 
they were (whether conscientiously or not I 
cannot say) influenced by the knowledge that 
a verdict of guilty would involve the lives of 
the accused. Iam not aware of the expression 
which, it appears, has given offence. I may 
not have seen any correct report of your Lord- 
ship’s speech, but none that I saw conveyed 
any interpretation of a wilful or corrupt cha. 
racter on the motives of the jury. Having 
thus detailed my views of the case, I need not 
say that I have not the slightest objection to 
their being made public.” 

The objections were not made by the 
Attorney-general. The only representa- 
tion which was made, was made by the 
counsel, or the solicitor, or the next of kin, 
to the Crown solicitor. He refused to ae- 
cede to the request, on the ground that he 
could not do so without violating the in- 
structions on which he was bound to act. 
As he had already said, the Attorney- 
general and the counsel employed did not 
think the verdict warranted by law, but 
they, at the same time, expressed their 
confident belief that the jury in question 
were not influenced by any corrupt motive, 
but solely by a feeling of reluctance to 
convict the man of murder. If a verdict 
of manslaughter could have been p er- 
mitted, they would have given it. So 
much, therefore, for the case of M‘Ardle. 
The next case to which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred was one which he 
wished to put in strong contrast with that 
of M‘Ardle; for whereas, in his case, a 
Protestant was acquitted by a Protestant 
jury, in the case to which he was about to 
allude, a Catholic had been convicted by 
a Protestant jury. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated, with perfect truth, that 
Hughes, who was tried for the murder of 
Mr. Powell, had been twice before tried 
for the same crime, That was a proof 
that the officers of the Crown, under the 
late Government, entertained at least a 
doubt as to his case, or they would 
never have put bim three times on his 
trial, {It was a remarkable circumstance, 
that Patrick Wood was convicted, on 
almost the same evidence, of the same 
crime, and executed, the jury, on that 
occasion, being exclusively Protestant. 
Now he would venture to assert that the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he would take 
the trouble to refer to the papers of that 
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day, would not find the same clamour 
raised against the law officers of the Crown 
as had been the case in the present in- 
stance. In the case to which he was now 
referring the list of petty jurors had been 
so largely drawn upon in the previous 
trials, that it was a matter of extreme dif- 
ficulty to obtain an impartial jury. Hughes 
challenged twenty, and the Crown set aside 
twenty-four. Nine of those set aside by the 
Crown had tried the case before—at least 
such was his impression, and he had 
received the information from authority 
which hecould not doubt, that of the Crown 
solicitor and the Attorney - general — 
[Mr. Sheil: they had tried Wood’s case, 
but not Hughes’s.]| Reasons were assign- 
ed by the counsel for the prosecution 
respecting the names which they caused 
to be set aside, and Mr. Pigot admitted 
that those reasons were satisfactory. Now, 
Mr. Macdonnell was a person whose name 
he should have passed without mention, 
had it not been for the glowing eulogium 
pronounced on him by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had brought for- 
ward the present motion. It was with 


reluctance he referred to the subject, but 
he was bound to state that the impression 


on the minds of the Crown solicitors 
respecting Mr. Macdonnell’s character 
was such that they did not consider him 
a person to be believed on his oath. He 
had been employed bya political party asa 
valuator, and it was believed that his valua- 
tions were in many important cases grossly 
defective. Asa proof of the good grounds 
upon which the parties objected to by the 
Crown were set aside he should mention 
this fact, that on the following day two 
of the number were impannelled with 
others to try a charge for misdemeanour. 
The indictment was one for Ribandism ; 
it was a clear case for a conviction ; and 
it was one, too, in which the traverser did 
not offer any evidence for the defence; 
notwithstanding those circumstances the 
individual jurors to whom he referred 
tefused to concur in a verdict of guilty. 
Could any more complete justification than 
this fact afforded be produced of the unfit- 
ness of such men to sit as jurors on the 
trial of men charged with political offences? 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
spoke of Hughes as if he was an innocent 
man. Now, he begged for a few minutes 
to call the attention of the House to the 
circumstances of the case. Immediately 
after the trial of Hughes, and before his 
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execution, the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
came over to this country, and left the 
government of Ireland in charge of the 
Lords Justices, of whom his right hon. 
Friend the Lord Chancellor of Ireland was 
one. It was unnecessary for any one to 
remind the House of the peculiar fitness 
of that learned and eminent person to 
form a judgment of the merits of any case 
which might be submitted for his decision. 
With that case his right hon. and learned 
Friend took every possible pains; no one 
could be better qualified than he was to 
discharge the duty which devolved upon 
him, and no one could institute a more 
rigid and searching inquiry than had been 
set on foot by the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land. He had a personal interview with the 
Crown-solicitor—he had a personal inter- 
view with the counsel employed for the 
prosecution—he had the judge’s notes; 
and, having the fullest information, be- 
stowing upon the case the most deliberate 
consideration, and being in the highest 
degree qualified for the task of forming a 
judgment, he came to the conclusion that 
there could be no doubt respecting the 
guilt of Hughes. He held in his hand a 
letter from the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
detailing the whole circumstances of the 
case ; and, looking at those circumstances, 
he thought himself fully warranted in say- 
ing that there could not be a more un- 
founded accusation brought against any 
Government than that which had now 
been preferred against the Irish Govern- 
ment with respect to the case of Hughes. 
The following were the terms in which the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland wrote upon 
this subject :— 


“* Before I decided I had interviews with 
the Attorney-General, the counsel (Sir Thomas 
Staples) who prosecuted for the Crown, and 
the Crown solicitor, and required reports in 
writing upon the difficulties which pressed 
upon me. No case ever received a more at- 
tentive consideration. As to the guilt of the 
prisoner, Miss Powell, one of Powell’s daugh- 
ters, who behaved with an affection and cou- 
rage which it is impossible not to admire, 
knew Hughes well. Powell was, in the first 
instance, called out of his parlour to speak to 
a man in his hall, and when one of his daugh« 
ters warned him that he had a gun, he retreat- 
ed back to his parlour, and there struggled 
with the man, and then the man being over- 
matched, called out to his party to break open 
the door, which they did, and one of the party 
presented a pistol at Powell, which Miss 
Powell put aside, and she swore distinctly that 
the man who presented the pistol was Hughes, 
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In defending her father she was wounded in 
the forehead, and the wound bled a great deal. 
The men dragged her father out of the house, 
one of them stabbing him, when the leader 
asked whether they could not shoothim. A 
shot followed, and Powell was killed in front 
of his parlour window. The daughter had in 
vain tried to get out of the house, as they held 
the door fast on the outside until Powell was 
killed. She then got out, and observed the 
party moving off; but one man kicking the 
body she pushed him away, and, with the aid 
of her sister, carried the dead body into the 
house. This is the direct testimony, to which 
no objection can be raised, unless it be said 
that Miss Powell mistook the man. The jury 
thought there was no mistake, and in that view I 
concurred. Besides this, there was the tes- 
timony of an accomplice, who showed no 
horror at the crime nor any desire to screen 
himself. He swore positively to Hughes being 
there all the time, and accounted for the pistol, 
&c., and swore that just before the shot was 
fired Hughes said, ‘ I will put you upon plant- 
ing Tullyard,’ which was the cause of the 
murder; and, after the murder, said to the 
witness, ‘I am the boy that had courage to do 
it.’ If this man was to be believed, being 
corroborated, no doubt could remain. His tes- 
timony was clearly corroborated, so as to show 
that he was on the spot ; for he swore that the 
party remained in a hollow until the police 
went by, and that he heard them as they 


passed, and that a horse passed at a sharp 
pace, and was checked; and a farmer proved 
that he did pass on horseback quickly at the 


time, and checked his horse. This, however, 
does not prove that Hughes was there. A great 
coat is of some consequence in this case. Miss 
Powell swore that Hughes had on such a coat 
as the one in question. When the police at a 
subsequent period were pursuing Hughes, he 
had on a great coat, and having lost sight of 
him for a short time by some obstruction, they 
saw him running without his great coat. He 
denied that he had one. They searched a 
house which he had passed, and there found 
the great coat which he had worn, and upon 
which there were marks of blood. Now, this 
led to a remarkable circumstance. Hughes’s 
wife, shortly before his execution, presented a 
memorial for mercy, in which she stated that 
the great coat was her husband’s, and that the 
blood stain upon it was Miss Powell’s blood, 
for that she had lent the coat to a man without 
her husband’s knowledge, who was present at 
the murder.” 

Many hon. Members who heard him 
were aware that Armagh was a Protestant 
county; they were also probably aware 
that with the formation of the panels the 
Government had nothing to do; that in 
the month of October in every year a book 
was made up, containing the names of 

rsons qualified to serve on juries; but 
it was the prerogative of the sheriff to 
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make out the panel, and that was a matter, 
as he had already observed, with which 
the Government had nothing to do: the 
composition of the panel rested exclu. 
sively with the sheriff; and let it be recol- 
lected, that in all cases the Crown s0- 
licitors followed the instructions given by 
Chief Baron Brady respecting the setting 
aside of jurors. He would read to the 
House an extract of a letter from Mr, 
Brewster on this subject :-— 


“The state of the law is this,—A book; 
called the Jurors’ Book, is made out in the 
month of October in each year. This contains, 
or ought to contain, the names of all qualified 
persons. If any be omitted, means are pro- 
vided to remedy the omission, From this 
book the sheriff must take his panel; but he 
may, and it is on all hands admitted he ought, 
to select a sufficient number of those best qua- 
lified to discharge the duty. It is his exelu- 
sive prerogative, and it would be in the highs 
est degree unconstitutional to interfere with 
him; indeed, if the Executive ventured to do 
sO, an outcry, and a well-founded one, would 
be made. It would therefore appear to me, 
that it is no part of our business to discuss the 
constitution of the panel; we must take it for 
better or worse, as we get it. Religion ought 
never to enter into the consideration of the 
ofticer, whose duty it is to see that none but 
men against whom no just grounds of objec- 
tion exist shall compose a jury.” 

He now came to the next topic referred 
to by the right hon, and learned Gentle- 
man, namely, the prosecution of news- 
papers for the publication of libels. In 
the case of the Newry Examiner there had 
been no trial; but now he wished to say 
a word or two with respect to those prose- 
cutions. The libels to which reference had 
been made, not only charged the Govern- 
ment with acting upon party principles, 
not only impugned their motives and ques- 
tioned their impartiality, but actually con- 
tained direct allegations that justice was 
tampered with, the effect of which must 
necessarily be to produce a want of confi- 
dence in the Government, The libel 
stated that Hughes did not receive a fair 
or impartial trial, such as it was intended 
by the law of England every man should 
receive. He was tried not as a British 
subject should be tried; he was tried as 
an Irish Catholic ; he was tried (the writer 
said) as if his guilt were assumed, and his 
conviction desired. It was said that if 
they did not thus speak out the Catholics 
would not be safe. He need scarcely ob- 
serve, that such a publication as that was 
in the highest degree calculated to excite 
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and to inflame the minds of the people, 
and it was not surprising that the jury 
should have pronounced it a malicious 
libel, It was a special jury, and balloted 
for in the usual way; and any one who 
knew Dublin, must be ready to admit the 
respectability of that jury, and the fairness 
with which they were selected, —very 
nearly half, if not quite half, of that jury 
voted on what was called the Liberal side 
at the last election. On that jury there 
were eight Roman Catholics and four Pro- 
testants. He should, with the permission 
of the House, read Mr. Kemmis’s state- 
ment on this poiut :— 


“The juries for the trials of the two northern 
papers—viz. the Vindicator and Examiner, were 
special juries, selected according to the Jury 
Act, by Ballot, The sheriff returns the names 
of the jury, containing about 400. Those 
names are put into a box, and the officer of 
the court draws out forty-eight names ; each 
party then strike off twelve names, and the re- 
maining twenty-four compose the jury. This is 
the way special juries are struck, whether the 
Crown or an individual is concerned. [ at- 
tended striking both juries, and I left on those 
the most respectable in wealth and station, 
without reference to creed, as I considered, to 
try the cases. The attorneys for each news- 


paper attended, and struck off twelve in each 


case,” 


He should now come to the case of Mr, 
Biddulph, and with reference to that he 
thought himself entitled to say, that it 
formed no part of the duty of the law offi- 
cers of the Crown to inquire into and re- 
port on the conduct of magistrates. It 
was believed that the motive which in- 
fluenced Mr. Biddulph was a wish to save 
his sister the pain of appearing a third 
lime as a witness, exposed to all the an- 
noyances of cross-examination, naturally 
so distressing to a woman. But he 
did not say this in justification of Mr. 
Biddulph. His noble Friend, the Lord- 
lieutenant, being in London at the 
time, did not see the paragraphs which 
appeared in the newspapers, and as no 
notice was taken of the subject by the law 
officers of the Crown in Ireland, the first 
intimation that either he (Lord Eliot) or 
the Lord-lieutenant received of it was 
when it was mentioned by the Marques of 
Normanby in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. Immediately after the statement 
of that noble Lord had been made, the 
case was referred to the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, who called upon Mr. 
Biddulph to explain, Mr. Biddulph did 
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so, but the explanation not being satisfac- 
tory, the Lord Chancellor removed his 
name from the commission of the peace. 
Mr. Biddulph was not a supporter of the 
present Government, but a Whig, and he 
ventured to say, that had the Lord-lieute- 
nant removed Mr, Biddulph, they would 
have had his case brought forward as one 
of gross tyranny. So much for the case 
of Mr. Biddulph. With regard to the 
case of Mr. St. George, he believed it was 
admitted by all that he was a gentleman 
of the highest character, but unfortunately, 
in a moment of excitement, he had ad- 
dressed a letter to the Lord-lieutenant of 
the day, which appeared in the public 
prints, and he was dismissed from the ma- 
gistracy. During five years no applica- 
tion was made to Government to restore 
him, but on the accession of the present 
Government application was made to the 
Lord-lieutenant to this effect. The Lord 
Chancellor, jealous of the honour and dig- 
nity of the head of the preceding Go- 
vernment, thought that some reparation 
ought to be made by Mr. St. George for the 
offence which he had committed, and felt 
reluctant to restore Mr. St. George until 
that reparation was made. Subsequently, 
however, he received a communication 
from the Lord-lieutenant and magistrates 
of the county, praying for the restoration 
of Mr. St. George, and this had some 
influence with the Lord Chancellor. In 
the first instance, however, he declined 
acceding to the request; but, finding from 
all quarters, from newspapers of all colours 
and parties, that there was a strong feeling 
in favour of Mr. St. George, and that. Mr. 
St. George himself felt the matter so 
strongly that he had expressed his inten- 
tion of leaving the country ;—finding this 
to be the case, and feeling that Mr. St. 
George had expiated his offence, by being 
suspended from his duties as a magistrate 
for five years, the Lord Chancellor did 
certainly at last consent to his being re- 
stored. He (Lord Eliot) had to state, 
that Mr. St. George had denied, in the 
most decided manner, that he had ever 
intended any disrespect to the Sovereign, 
and that having considered the Lord-lieu- 
tenant merely as a Minister of the Crown, 
he did not think himself precluded from 
expressing an opinion unfavourable to his 
policy. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that Mr. St. George’s Jetter to the Lord- 
lieutenant was not only disrespectful to 
his Lordship, but that it was also disre« 
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spectful to the Sovereign. This, in his 


(Lord Eliot’s) opinion, was placing the’ 


pretensions of the Lord-lieutenant too high. 
The Lord-lieutenant did not stand in the 
place of the Sovereign; and it was nota 
maxim, that the representative of the 
Sovereign could do no wrong. He thought 
therefore, that the Lord Chancellor would 
have been guilty of great pertinacity if he 
had insisted on a retractation, which Mr. 
St. George had declared he could not, as 
a man of honour, give. He had already 
stated, that he did not think it expedient 
to lay the papers on the Table of the 
House, and he could not, therefore, assent 
to the motion. In conclusion, he begged 
to deny, that any clandestine communica- 
tions had altered the opinion of the Lord 
Chancellor, or had any effect on his mind. 
He believed, that his Lordship had acted 
on his own judgment of what was right ; 
he had resisted the application for a time, 
but on afterwards taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, he had come 
to the conclusion that he was justified in 
acceding to it. His Lordship did not 
take this step, however, without consulting 
the Lord-lieutenant, who, on being con- 
sulted, at once declared, that he was satis- 
fied, and with that assurance, the Lord 
Chancellor restored Mr. St. George. 

Sir W. Somerville thought, that an 
earlier period of the Session ought to have 
been taken for the discussion of a matter 
of so much importance as the present 
question; but when he considered, that 
the whole Session had been occupied in 
the discussion of measures of the greatest 
importance to-the country, he thought his 
hon. and learned Friend, if he had brought 
forward his motion, would have run little 
chance of gaining a hearing. He was 
anxious not to let the present opportunity 
pass without addressing a few remarks on 
the charges brought against Government 
—charges too important not to justify 
every friend to the due administration of 
justice in Ireland—stating his opinions, 
and stating frankly and distinctly what 
were his views on the subject. He was 
of opinion that, during the last ten years, 
more progress had been made in reconcil- 
ing the people of Ireland to the adminis- 
tration of justice in that country, and in 
eradicating their-—he would not say former 
prejudices, but their former opinions on 
this subject —than had been made for 
almost centuries; but he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, on the authority of com- 
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munications which he had received, that 


since the present Government came into 
power, the opinion of the people of Ire. 
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land had changed, and that they now be. 


lieved, that the administration of justice 
did not stand, at the present moment, on 
the same footing, as it did under the late 
Government. Among the various circum. 
stances which had shaken their confidence 
in this respect, was the notorious fact that 
two of the judges of the land had, with 
political views and political objects, and 
in spite of ill health, overheld their seats 
on the bench, in order that two gentle. 
men agreeing in political opinions with 
them, should be nominated. He intended 
during the last Session, to bring this mat- 
ter before the House, but he had refrained 
from doing so, lest it should be suspected 
that he was actuated by political motives, 
But they all knew, that what he com- 
plained of had occurred. The fact was 
notorious ; it had lowered the high opin. 
ion which the people had of the fair 
administration of justice, and it was cal- 
culated to degrade the dignity of the 
bench. He did not say that the present 
Government were to blame for the 
conduct of these judges ; it was be- 
yond their control, but it was their 
duty to fill up the vacancies in an im- 
partial manner. He had the highest 
respect for the characters of the judges 
on the bench; but he must say, that 
the appointments made, did astonish 
him. The noble Lord opposite asked if 
it could be expected that Government 
should appoint their enemies. Certainly 
not. He did not expect they would do 
so; but what, he would ask, became of 
the assurance given by the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government, 
that in his Irish appointments he should 
not be guided by Parliamentary influence? 
He certainly did expect to see some de- 
viation from the course pursued by former 
Conservative Governments in this respect. 
He came now to a point of much greater 
importance—to what was really the gra- 
vamen of the charge—namely, that there 
had been a partial exercise of the right of 
challenging juries. The noble Lord al- 
luded to the verdicts that had taken place 
in Tipperary, and he (Sir W. Somerville) 
would ask, why should not the same course 
be followed in other instances? The noble 
Lord omitted to state, that in the trial 
referred to by his hon. and learned Friend 
there was only one Roman Catholic on 
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the jury; and the noble Lord had also 
omitted any mention of the judge’s charge 
on that occasion. It was monstrous to 
think that the law should be so different 
in the two countries, and that the articles 
which appeared in the Morning Chronicle 
could not be copied by the Dublin news- 
papers lest the Attorney-general should in- 
stitute a prosecution against them. When 
the law officers acted so differently from 
the law officers of England, when they 
considered the liberty which the press 
enjoyed in this country, and the restric- 
tions placed upon the press of Ireland, 
could they imagine that the confidence of 
the Irish people would be conciliated by 
such a state of things? When the noble 
Lord said that the juries had acted right 
in the cases referred to, did he think that 
the public would be of the same opinion 
when they saw that in one of those cases 
they were not allowed to go into the truth 
of the case? A charge was made that 
individuals were struck off the jury be- 
cause they were Roman Catholics, and 
the Chief Justice denominated this charge 
as a most abominable reflection, and 
added, that it was diabolical to make such 
a charge against the Government officers. 
But if they looked to the evidence which 
had been taken on this point, they would 
find that this was no new charge, and that 
the practice of challenging juries had 
existed for centuries. He was glad, how- 
ever, to hear the noble Lord disclaim 
proceedings of this nature; and he hoped 
that in future the noble Lord would give 
no cause for such charges being brought 
against him. Now, with regard to the 
way in which offices had been filled, he 
begged to remind the House that there 
were 7,000,000 Catholics in Ireland, and 
that there was scarcely a situation of any 
importance but what was filled up from 
the minority. Such a state of things 
ought not to exist. All he asked of the 
noble Lord was, that he should not ap- 
point those persons to situations of trust 
and power, whose only recommendation 
was their constant hostility to every mea- 
sure introdaced into that House for the 
benefit of the Irish people. If the noble 
Lord did not do this, his Government 
would not differ from the Tory Govern- 
ments that had preceded him, and he 
would fail in not having acted up to the 
professions which he had made in that 
House. The noble Lord had shown him- 
self anxious to ameliorate the condition of 
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Ireland, and he would be sorry if the 
noble Lord should do anything to sully 
his fame, either by consenting to the sys- 
tem of packing juries or by violent par- 
tisanship. Ifthe noble Lord would pro- 
ceed in a fair and liberal course, he might 
rely on the support of the people of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson said, that the 
noble Lord who had preceded him in the 
debate having gone over minutely all the 
points brought forward by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the Member for 
Dungarvon, he would apply himself to the 
more prominent topics adverted to by the 
hon. Member who spoke last ; observing, 
however, in the first place, that he was 
greatly indebted to the hon. and learned 
Member for Dungarvon, not only for the 
tone and manner in which he had brought 
forward the question, but also for his hav- 
ing undertaken to bring it on even at this 
late period of the Session. He believed 
that the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was too honourable to throw out charges 
against the Government of the country— 
to give notice again and again that he 
would call the attention of the Government 
to those charges, and then to let it drop— 
then to renew it—then to let it drop; and 
when the subject was about to be brought 
under consideration, to disappear altoge- 
ther from the discussion. That is a course 
which he did not think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would take; but not 
long ago a petition was read to the House, 
containing grave imputations against the 
Government for packing juries in Ireland, 
for the purpose of bringing about a con- 
viction for murder. Now he said that any 
Government which could be guilty of such 
conduct would almost be guilty of murder. 
The petition contained grave charges, 
which, contrary to his remonstrance, was 
read to the House, and the name of a 
Roman Catholic prelate was also read as 
the first name to the petition, in order to 
give it some weight with the House. 
Was that fair dealing with the law officers 
of the Crown? The hon. and learned 
Member for the county of Cork was the 
Member who had given notice that he 
intended to call the attention of the House 
to that petition. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not in the House. He 
would tell the House why ;—because, if 
he was not mistaken, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman knew that he should fail in 
substantiating one of his charges, and be- 
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cause the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had done those things which he charged 
the law officers of Ireland with having 
done. Now, with regard to what had 
been said as to the challenging of jurors, 
he begged to state that, during twenty 
years which he went the Munster circuit, 
he never knew any attempt made to chal- 
lenge peremptorily, or to put by, as it was 
called, any person on account of his poli- 
tical or religious opinions. To this, how- 
ever, he must make one exception. At 
the trial of a general otficer for endeavour- 
ing to do his duty in suppressing a riotous 
affair, a challenge of jurors did take place. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
county of Cork was leading counsel on 
that occasion. He alluded to the trial of 
Sir George Bingham, who was indicted 
for a misdemeanour, and on that occasion 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
county of Cork, as leading counsel, put 
by no less than sixty men. Every man 


who came to the book, and who was a 
Protestant, was challenged peremptorily 
by the hon, and learned Gentleman, and 
yet he now hesitated not to charge the 
Government with packing juries for the 
purpose of bringing about a conviction. 


This was so gross an occurrence, that 
Justice Moore, who was a Whig, declared 
that he had never seen such a thing done 
before; and Mr. Bennett, the leading 
counsel on the other side, stated that he 
had never put by a man for his political 
or religious opinions. What was the re- 
sult of this jury being packed? The gal- 
lant officer was convicted. He spoke 
from a recollection of what took place. 
The judge on that occasion exclaimed that 
the age of chivalry was gone, and that a 
highly honourable man had been made a 
victim, merely because he had endeavoured 
to preserve the peace of the country. Even 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dunga:von ought to be a 
little tender when he talks about packing 
juries. Let him recollect himself. He 
had before him a report of a case in which 
the right hon. Gentleman was leading 
counsel [Mr. Sheil: ‘*You mean Pearce’s 
case”] in which he, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, made twenty-nine peremptory chal- 
lenges. [Mr. Sheil: ‘‘ Were there not 
six to six?”] There were seven Roman 
Catholics and five Protestants; but there 
were twenty-nine peremptory challenges 
made on that occasion. The hon. Baro- 
net who had just resumed his seat (Sir 
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W. Somerville), who was remarkable for 
the propriety of his address to the House, 
and for the good feeling which almost 
always actuated him, had, he grieved to 
say, made some observations of a charac. 
ter calculated to wound the feelings of a 
high-minded gentleman, and cast a cen-’ 
sure and rather a blot upon a highly distin- 
guished and venerable judge of the land, 
the late Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. He 
knew not how the hon. Baronet had been 
able to dive into the breast and ascertain 
the motives of that honourable judge for 
remaining on the bench, or for leaving it. 
It was rather too much to cast upon that 
venerable man, in the evening of his days, 
a slur that could not in justice attach 
to his name. That eminent person was 
the leader, and a distinguished one, of 
what was called in his time, the liberal 
party in Ireland, and no man ever occu. 
pied a higher position than hedid. Then 
with regard to Judge Johnson, another 
venerable nan, a similar accusation had 
been made against him; but upon what 
grounds, he was equally at a loss to know, 
During the twenty-two or twenty-four 
years that Judge Johnson was on the 
bench, he never absented himself from the 
circuit more than four times. Was that 
a ground on which to found a charge 
against a venerable judge, against whose 
character he had never before heard one 
imputation cast. With respect to the 
question more immediately before the 
House (for the points he had hitherto 
touched upon, were merely collateral mat- 
ters), he must say, that he had oever 
known a weaker case brought before Par- 
liament. As to the trumpery matter re- 
lating to the conduct of Mr. Sergeant 
Warren at the College election, he consi- 
dered it to be a mere waste of time to 
advert to it. Was there any man who 
knew Ireland, that could name a person 
standing higher, either professionally, or 
in private, than Mr. Sergeant Warren ? 
What was it that honourable individual 
did? He came forward and proposed as 
a candidate one of the oldest friends he 
had on earth. They were class fellows at 
college; they entered King’s Inn toge- 
ther; they were called to the bar at the 
same time; and they went the same cir- 
cuit. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Sergeant Warren came down to the hust- 
ings and proposed his friend. Was that 
a charge to be made against an honourable 
man, or was it a ground for censuring the 
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Government for giving such a man an 
appointment? The right hon. Gentleman 
had next attacked the appointment of 
Mr. Baron Lefroy. No task was easier 
than the vindication of that appointment. 
Baron Lefroy had no superior at the Irish 
bar. There was not a man living who 
possessed so minute and accurate a know- 
ledge of the principles and maxims of the 
Court of Equity, or of the practice and 
decisions of equitable law, as Mr. Baron 
Lefroy, nor was there a more competent, 
efficient, or useful judge on the Irish 
bench. He had been offered under suc- 
cessive Administrations promotions in 
three courts of justice, and he did not 
accept them. Why? Because he was 
assured by the Lord-lieutenant of the day 
that he had so high an opinion of him, 
that he would be glad to offer him the 
highest appointment that it was in his 
power to bestow. And yet this was the 
man to be branded as being utterly unfit 
and incompetent to occupy a seat on the 
bench. Then, with respect to the trial 
for libel, and as to the striking of the 
jury. It was well known, that the origi- 
nal list of jurors consisted of forty-eight 
names ; these must be reduced to twenty- 


four. The agents of the parties struck 
them off alternately, and it did so happen, 
that when the jury was reduced, there 
remained only one Roman Catholic on 


the panel. The Crown solicitor affirmed, 
that he knew nothing of the politics of any 
of the jurors, and that he was actuated by 
no motive, but that of selecting those 
whom he thought best qualified by respect- 
ability and property to discharge the duty 
of jurors. The jury were unanimous, 
and returned their verdict in five mi- 
nutes. But, then, it was alleged, that 
Chief Justice Pennefather would not allow 
the truth of the allegations of the libel to 
be proved. Was it ever heard of in the 
law of libel that, under a prosecution of 
that description, the truth of the charges 
was permitted to be proved? Where would 
such a trial end? No English lawyer 
would say that the jury could go into the 
inquiry as to the truth or falsehood of the 
charges. Still there was a proper place 
where that inquiry might be gone into. 
Why was it not followed up? It was 
next said that the chief justice had used 
improper language, and had declared that 
it was “a diabolical libel.” Now, what 
was the libel? It was this: — 

“You Roman Catholics of Ireland particu- 
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larly take notice that there is no justice for 
you in this land ;—take notice that there is 
one law for Protestants and another for Catho- 
lics in this country ; and take notice, that the 
Crown officers pack the juries ; that you will 
have no justice unless you make a stand and 
resist it now ; if you do not, prepare yourselves 
for permanent degradation and slavery in this 
land.” 


Now, he would say, that such language 
was a “diabolical libel.” If what it alle- 
ged were true, it would justify any resist- 
ance whatever to the state; and if it were 
not true, then nothiug was more calculated 
to stir up the blood of the people and urge 
them on to insurrection. He would ask, 
then, was not the publication of such an 
article a diabolical act? The hon. Baro- 
net had stated that the late Government 
had done wonders for Ireland, but the 
present Government had done nothing; 
and that public opinion was retrograding 
from it. If that was so, why was it? 
Because there were persons acting with 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Cork, and going with him into King’s 
County, instigating people to oppose their 
landlords, even to the committing of mur- 
der; it was because there were such wri- 
ters as the editor of the Vindicator, who 
told the people that there was no justice 
for them, that there was one law for Pro- 
testants and another for Catholics. Hear- 
ing these things constantly reiterated, the 
people at length became persuaded that 
there must be some truth in them. But 
was there any foundation for these allega- 
tions? Not a particle. In truth, he never 
heard a weaker case attempted to be 
established before Parliament. Every alle- 
gation was unfounded from beginning to 
end. He would no longer trespass upon 
the attention of the House. He had pur- 
posely abstained from going fully into the 
whole question, and had confined himself 
to a few of the most prominent charges 
which had been made by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and which he 
hoped he had shown to be utterly 
groundless. ; 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell said, that in the 
few observations he had to offer he should 
confine himself to the immediate subject 
under discussion. He did not rise to 
defend or apologise for the conduct pur- 
sued by his hon. and learned Relative, 
against whom certain imputations had 
been cast. He rather doubted whether, 
if that hon, and learned Gentleman had 
been present, those imputations would 
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have been made, but he protested against 
the case of Sir George Bingham being 
brought forward on this occasion, as it had 
no reference to the question before the 
House. The charges now made against 
the Government in Ireland were that it 
had interfered with the administration of 
justice in tampering with the appointment 
of juries, and had attacked the great pal- 
ladium of British liberty in attempting to 
prevent free discussion through the medium 
of the press. The hon. and learned Soli- 
citor-general for Ireland (Mr. Jackson) 
had given the House a history of Mr. 
Baron Lefroy down to the administration 
of the Marquess Wellesley; but in com- 
mon fairness the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman ought to have carried it on to the 
administration of the Duke of Northum- 
berland. During that administration the 
Government refused to send him as a 
temporary judge on the circuit, which led 
to the resignation of his sergeantcy. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
adverted to this; and, therefore, he (Mr. 
M. J. O’Connell) would supply the omis- 
sion. In 1839, on a debate upon what 


were called the outrages in Ireland—or 
the outrageous debate —a speech was made 


by Mr. Emerson Tennent, an ex-Reformer, 
upon the subject of jurors; and in that 
speech he quoted the words, as he himself 
described them to be— 


“* Of an eminent Irish lawyer—‘ that human 
ingenuity could not conceive a more success- 
ful device for security and protection of an 
offender than trial by jury in the present disor- 
ganised state of society in Ireland ;’—and that 
some eminent lawyer went on to complain of 
the Government for having given up the whole- 
some practice of the purification of juries.” 


This was said during the Attorney- 
generalship of Mr. Brady. The hon, 
Member concluded by saying that the 
editor of an Irish newspaper had been 
convicted of libel for saying that in Ireland 
there was one Jaw for the rich and another 
for the poor. Now he (Mr. M. O’Connell) 
wished to know if Ireland was to be go- 
verned by a different Jaw from that of 
England? He believed that if these mat- 
ters were in the administrative department 
of the noble Lord opposite, seeing his 
anxiety to extend practical equality in 
legislative measures to the people of Ire- 
land, that he should not have had to 
complain of the manner in which they 
were conducted. The noble Lord’s libe- 
tality, however, had been neutralized on a 
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former occasion by his Colleagues in office, 
And here, it might be asked, whether 
open questions were permitted in the pre- 
sent united Government? because there 
had been some appearance of an open 
question on the subject of education in 
Ireland. He (Mr. M. O’Connell) feared 
that the spirit that might be observed in 
that House was but the type of what the 
people of Ireland felt out of it. He 
trusted those Gentlemen who stood by the 
connection between England and Ireland 
would evince the sincerity of their deter- 
mination by extending the same laws to 
both countries. 

Viscount Jocelyn must acknowledge, 
that had he not confidence in the rectitude 
and justice which had distinguished the 
acts of the present Government towards 
Ireland ever since their accession to office, 
he should have felt some degree of fear at 
the motion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, believing that they must have 
fallen into some of the same, or errors of 
equal magnitude, which were so distin- 
guishing a feature in the conduct and 
counsels of their predecessors unfortu- 
nately towards that country. He had 
listened with attention to the debate, and 
more particularly to the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
he acknowledged he should not have felt 
surprised if in the wide field which he 
had taken for the attack he might have 
discovered some fault or some error which 
his brilliant imagination might have mag- 
nified into a crime; but when he found 
that the chief battery of his eloquence was 
turned against the Government upon such 
charges as for the dismissal from his ap- 
pointment as stipendary magistrate of a 
man who had proved himself unqualified 
for the situation; when he found another 
of the grievances complained of was ap- 
pointing men to office whose characters 
were as unimpeachable as their abilities 
were unquestionable ; when he found at 
last the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was driven for a point of attack to 
call in question what he was pleased to 
consider the improper interference of the 
Government at the late election of the 
city of Dublin, he acknowledged that he 
felt, as an humble supporter of the Go- 
vernment, grateful to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who in his opinion deserved the 
thanks of the Administration for bringing 
forward his motion, which was more likely 
to be of benefit to them than any act of 
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their own, and proving to the country 
generally how groundless was the accusa- 
tion, and how really fair and straight- 
forward had been the course pursued by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Irish 
Government. He should not himself 
have intruded upon the House this even- 
ing had not the learned Gentleman more 
particularly alluded to the Dubtin election, 
and what he was pleased to term the un- 
justifiable interference of the Government, 
As he believed he was generally supposed 
to be the chief criminal in that inter- 
ference, he returned thanks to the learned 
Gentleman for giving him the opportunity 
of correcting the garbled statements which 
had gone forth upon the subject. Per- 
sonally, he considered no defence neces- 
sary, but it was his wish to show that the 
noble Lord at the head of the administra- 
tion of affairs in Ireland was no party to 
any interference whatsoever atthat election, 
It had been stated by the learned Gentle- 
man, that influence was made use of to 
obtain support for his hon. Friend the 
present member—such influence, he im- 
agined, as the learned Gentleman supposed 
an officer of the Lord-lieutenant’s house- 


hold to possess; he could merely regret 
that it would become his duty to strip the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman of 
its glowing colours, and clothe it in the 


more sober tint of truth and fact. As he 
stood at that election in rather a peculiar 
position, he trusted the House would bear 
with him for a few moments whilst he 
stated the case, and he was then ready to 
be judged by the opinion of the public. 
Previous to the nomination of the present 
Member, he had been privately solicited 
by many of the electors to come forward 
himself as a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the city;—from private reasons, 
and likewise being engaged to that town 
which he had now the honour of repre- 
senting, he was unable to take advantage 
of the proposal; but it was neither likely 
nor probable that the flattering testimony 
he had thus received of the confidence 
many seemed willing to rely in him 
lessened his anxiety for the success of a 
candidate whose political principles he 
believed most likely to be conducive to 
the prosperity of that important city,— 
and to meet the wishes of the majority of 
the electors, he did, he acknowledged, 
boldly make use of that confidence he felt 
many of the citizens of Dublin were pre- 
pared to rely in him, to forward what he 
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believed to be the right cause—a confi- 
dence he was nut vain enough to suppose 
was from any feeling towards himself, but 
from the high personal and political cha- 
racter of his nearest relation, which he 
felt proud to acknowledge had obtained 
for him the confidence and esteem of a 
large portion of the constituency of Dub- 
lin and of the people of Ireland, who had 
learned to look to him as a leader and a 
friend. Upon this ground alone the 
honour of such a proposal was made, and 
at all events this influence he had a right 
to make of use in support of that candidate 
of whose political principles he approved. 
He accompanied his Friend, the present 
Member, and solicited alike the support 
of those tradesmen who were appointed 
to the castle with others; he stated his 
personal wishes, with what he believed to 
be the desire of the Government, for the 
success of his hon. Friend, but he denied 
that either by words or act was a single 
vote influenced by threat of dismissal or 
promise of reward, and he must likewise 
add, that he was personally responsible 
for whatever blame might attach to the 
interference of the Government,—for he 
felt it his duty to proclaim publicly, that 
he acted without the direction, and as far 
as he knew against the wish, of the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. But he must ac- 
knowledge his astonishment at this attack 
from the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, when he recollected what his re- 
corded opinion was in a majority of a 
House of Commons relative to the undue 
influence of a Government at an election. 
He did not wish to tax the memory of the 
right hon. Gentleman to any great length, 
but he could scarcely have forgotten the 
Dublin election of 1831, when a personal 
friend of his own and a political partisan 
stood a contest for that city; the opinions 
at that period held bythe organs of the self- 
styled Liberals were very different in their 
character from that which the learned Gen- 
tleman had that evening brought forward. 
He should not trouble the House but with 
one of the many quotations he held in his 
hand. He would merely state that their 
substance consisted in calling upon the 
Government to force those who held any 
office, either to vote for the friends of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, or to give 
them a dismissal. He found the following 
paragraph in the Morning Register, May 
3, 1831 :— 

“ All the stipendiary magistrates have got 
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formal notice, that they hold their offices on the 
condition of giving their votes and interest 
zealously and effectually to the candidates who 
are pledged to the cause of the King, people, 
and country ; and this was not merely the 
fabrication of a newspaper, for the stipendiary 
magistrates were actually sent for by the pri- 
vate Secretary of the Lord-lieutenant to the 
castle, and there informed that they would be 
expected to vote contrary to their private 
opinions, and against their personal friends.” 


This statement did not rest merely upon 
rumour, it was sworu upon evidence before 
a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and the names of the magistrates 
compelled to vote were Messrs. Tuddart 
and Tyndall. He would read to the 
House a line from each of the sworn state- 
ments of these gentlemen. The former 
having been desired to wait upon Baron 
Tuyll, the private Secretary, informed the 
committee as follows :— 

“That he stated to the private Secretary 
that his intention was to have remained neuter 
on this election, not to have voted at all, and 
that he respectfully requested him to lay a 
statement of his case before the Lord-lieutenant, 
and he hoped he would be permitted to remain 
neuter, and not vote at all on the election. He 
stated that he had been a friend of the Re- 
corder’s in other elections ; that he was one of 
his committee; that he took an active part; 
that at present he did not intend todo so; and 
that, if permitted, he would remain neuter. 
Baron Tuyll said he could not make that ap- 
plication, for that if his request were acceded 
to, gentlemen similarly circumstanced, might 
expect the same indulgence to be afforded to 
then.” 


This was the evidence of the former : 
he would now read what said the latter— 
viz., 

‘*That it was his intention to support the 
Tory candidates, who were personal friends of 
his, and that he had done so at the former 
election ; he also said, that he had been elected 
to the situation he held by the Corporation, 
and that it would be voting against their in- 
terest to support the Reform candidates.” 


Baron Tuyll said— 
“ T am aware you are elected by the Corpo- 


ration, but you should recollect you are paid 
by the Government.” 


After this the gentlemen went up and 
voted as they had been directed. A few 
days previons to the election the papers 
called for the dismissal of two persons, 
Mr. Bassaggio and another, holding small 
appointments under the Government, but 
who had been guilty of attending a meeting 
of the friends of the Conservative candi- 
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dates; they both received their digmisga} 
accordingly, and Mr. Long, a coachmaker, 
holding an appointment to the Lord. 
lieutenant, was likewise dismissed for 
voting against Government candidates, 
He did not wish to weary the House 
with extracts from the Report, but hon, 
Gentlemen would find what he stated to 
be the sworn evidence of the persons 
themselves in this Report ; and, upon the 
evidence that then came out, the chairman 
of that committee thought it his duty to 
bring the subject before the House, and 
made the following motion, which was met 
with a direct negative by the Government, 


August 23, 1831. 

* That certain individuals holding official 
situations in Ireland did at the last election for 
the city of Dublin, in contravention of the 
resolution of the House of Commons, use undue 
influence in favour of and with a view to aid 
and assist in the election of the sitting Member 
for the city of Dublin.” 


The Government of that day boldy met 
the proposition by a decided negative, and 
on adivision the numbers were—Ayes 66; 
Noes 207. And in that majority, which 
voted that threatening to dismiss stipen- 
diary magistrates, and dismissing trades. 
men, was not improper interference, h 
found the name of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Dup- 
garvon. Strengthened by this opinion 
expressed by the majority of the House of 
Commons, and the vote of the right hop. 
and learned Gentleman, the same system 
was notoriously pursued at the next 
election, and the organs of the friends of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman ex- 
pressed their astonishment in these words; 


“ Previousto this time it was never pretended 
that it is not the imperative duty of a servant 
of the Government to act with his employers,” 


And such, indeed, appeared to have 
been the opinion of the friends of the 
learned Gentlemen until now, for he 
found at the election in July, 1841, the 
following note in the assessor’s book, dated 
July 9, 1841 ;— 


“ Robert Jernan, policeman, examined.— 
Was opposite to booth letter M yesterday 
doing duty. A gentleman said to him—* Go, 
clear that booth,’ He replied, he acted only 
under the orders of the sheriff or assessor. 
The gentleman then demanded the policeman’s 
name, and gave his own name as Norman 
Macdonald, under-Sectetary ” 


He had not brought forward these 
statements from any wish to throw blame 
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upon the acts of the late Government, but 
from an anxiety that the public should 
judge between the course pursued by the 
servants of one Government, which re- 
ceived the recorded approval and sanction 
of the learned Gentleman, and that line 
which he thought it his duty to take as 
one who had been solicted to stand, and 
who, as a countryman of the learned Gen- 
tleman, could not fail to take a deep in- 
terest in the fate of that election; and he 
had no hesitation in saying that should 
the right hon. Gentleman press this mo- 
tion to a division, he would give them that 
support, for the sake of consistency, which 
he gave upon a motion to the same effect 
in the year 1831. 

Mr. C. Buller observed, that the noble 
Lord had acknowledged canvassing the 
city of Dublin, but had said he did so in 
his private capacity, and with no intention 
of bringing the influence of Government 
to bear. But the influence of the late 
grand master of the Orange-lodges in 
Ireland had been brought to bear, and he 
hada right to say so when the agents of 
the present united Government went forth 
to canvass without the consent of their 
It was strange that when the 


superiors. 
noble Lord who had just spoken had ac- 
cused his (Mr. C. Buller’s) hon. and 
learned Friend of sanctioning this intimi- 
dation, he could not go a little further, 
and remember that such was the work of 


the noble Lord opposite. He would leave 
the two noble Lords to settle that point 
between them. It, however, really would 
he as well if noble Lords and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would settle amongst 
themselves what ought to be the policy of 
the Government upon Irish questions, in- 
stead of presenting the unseemly spectacle 
of a learned Solicitor-general attacking 
the Irish Secretary, and now the noble 
Lord opposite condemning, by implication, 
the conduct of the noble Lord the Mem- 
her for North Lancashire. The important 
part of the subject which had been brought 
under the consideration of the House was 
that which related to the administration of 
justice in Ireland. He regretted, for the 
sake of the noble Lord opposite, for whom 
he had a sincere respect, that, under his 
Government, there had taken place what, 
without wishing to exaggerate, he must 
call a perversion of the forms and sub- 
stance of justice, such as ought to inspire 
every man in Ireland and this country 
with the deepest alarm. He did not blame 
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the noble Lord; he believed that he, like 
other leaders of Government, was actuated 
by good intentions, but their good inten- 
tions and wise policy were frustrated by 
the odious instruments which a Tory Go- 
vernment must use in Ireland. He had 
hoped that the noble Lord would not have 
been forced to tamper with the constitution 
of juries, in a way unknown to the law 
and practice in England. It could not 
have been expected that the Irish Govern- 
ment would have entered upon a crusade 
against the press. It might have been 
expected from the experience of what took 
place under the last Government that the 
most abusive libels would have been al- 
lowed to be published with impunity. 
What a contrast was presented by the two 
trials which had been referred to! In one 
case four Orangemen were accused of the 
murder of a Catholic, and upon that jury 
there were eleven Protestants to one Ca- 
tholic. The prisoners’ counsel objected 
to the jury, but the Crown prosecutor in- 
sisted upon retaining every one of them. 
In the other case, a Catholic, accused of 
murder, was brought to trial a third time, 
and in that case the Crown departed from 
the usual rule, and in order to secure a 
conviction, excluded from the jury all Ca- 
tholics but one, so that it might be said 
that the prisoner was tried by a jury of 
Protestants. The Solicitor-general for 
Ireland said, that the Catholics were ex- 
cluded on personal grounds; but it was 
absurd to put forward such an excuse. 
This was a most important question, and, 
singular enough, it had again been raised 
in the case of the man who had ventured 
to denounce the unjust practice. In look- 
ing at the alleged libel there certainly ap- 
peared two or three rash sentences, which 
no admirer of an accurate style, and of a 
calm statement of facts, could possibly 
defend; but contrasted with the comments 
which one was accustomed to read in 
English newspapers on the conduct of 
Government and the administration of 
justice, the article appeared to be one of 
comparative temperance and fairness, 
The sting of the article was not so much 
in its expressions as in the general fairness 
of its statements and the overwhelming 
force of its facts. When the prosecution 
was determined upon, it might have been 
supposed that the Irish Government wished 
for an investigation into the truth of the 
facts alleged by the newspaper—that they 
were anxious to prove that its statements 
L2 
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were mere unfounded calumnies. With 
such object, a prosecution of the press 
would have been fair and justifiable. But 
what was the course pursued upon the 
trial? The question at issue being the 
packing of juries by the exclusion of Ca- 
tholics, the Crown commenced by packing 
the jury in precisely the same way. The 
Solicitor-general for Ireland had stated, 
upon the authority of the Crown-solicitor, 
that the exclusion of the Catholics was 
the result of pure chance. If the Crown- 
solicitor would seek an interview with M. 
Laplace, and endeavour to persuade that 
learned mathematician—[Sir J. Graham: 
He is dead.] He had forgotten that. But 
though the man was dead, his doctrine 
lived; the doctrine of chances was not 
extinct, and it would require more than 
the declaration of the Crown-solicitor to 
satisfy any reasonable man that eight out 
of nine Catholics were excluded by mere 
chance. The occasion was one upon 
which the Irish Government ought to have 
exercised particular caution. They had 


disclaimed the intention of governing 
Ireland with reference to party or sectarian 
feelings. 


They should have taken care 
that nothing should have been left to 
chance, and whatever the proportion of 
Catholics to Protestants might have been 
upon the whole panel, they should have 
determined that upon the jury at least the 
proportion should have been a fair one, 
What was the second step in the progress 
of the cause? Did the Government in- 
struct their counsel to say, that the state- 
ments contained in the newspapers were 
false? Nothing of the kind. The truth 
or falsehood of the article was a point 
carefully excluded from the  con- 
sideration of the jury. The Crown 
proved that the newspaper was published 
in Dublin ; and upon that fact, the jury 
was called upon to convict the defend- 
ant. The Chief Justice followed up these 
extraordinary proceedings by a charge 
quite as extraordinary. It was not usual 
for judges in England to make use of such 
language as a “diabolical” and “ infa- 
mous” libel. Such language did not 
sound properly when it proceeded from the 
mouth of a judge. By the aid of a judge’s 
charge, the Government obtained a con- 
viction, This was the conduct of the 
Government which professed moderation 
and a desire not to give a triumph to any 
party. Could the Government suppose 
that the effect of the trial would be in- 
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creased confidence in the administration 
of justice, on the part of the people of 
Ireland? They had given the people of 
that country the most convincing proof 
that if a man ventured to state facts which 
were damning to the character of the 
Government, they would not attempt to 
dispute the truth of the statement, but 
would rely upon those atrocious libel laws 
which had not been called into activity 
by any Government since the administra. 
tion of the Duke of Wellington. He 
must, however, do the Duke of Welling. 
ton’s Government the justice to say, that 
unwise and impolitic as state prosecu- 
tions of the press were, on general princi- 
ples, the individuals selected for prosecu- 
lion were deserving of no sympathy, 
because they availed themselves of the 
most odious prejudices to justify their 
personal attacks upon particular Members 
of the Administration, Widely different 
was the case of Mr. Duffey. Though 
called a libeller, he had done public ser- 
vice. No greater service could be rendered 
than by a man who fearlessly came for- 
ward and disclosed the facts which he had 
laid before the public. Was it to be en- 
dured that even on a trial for murder—in 
a case of life and death, juries should not 
be fairly constituted? He would not ac- 
cuse the Irish government of thirsting for 
the blood of prisoners, but this he must 
say, that they had followed out rules 
adopted in the spirit of arbitrary caprice 
in such a manner as to spurn and trample 
on the very appearance of fairness in the 
administration of justice. Was this policy 
to be brought to bear upon England? If 
so, the press in this, country must be con- 
ducted on different principles from those 
upon which it had been carried on during 
the last ten years. It certainly could not 
be said, that during the period to which he 
referred, writers or speakers in this country 
were at all mealy-mouthed when comment- 
ing upon the administration of justice or 
the conduct of the executive government; 
but, then, to be sure, it was the late Go« 
vernment. In conclusion, he must declare 
that giving noble Lords and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite credit for good inten- 
tions, they found in Ireland a spirit which 
overruled them all, and compelled them 
to convert even the sword of justice into 
a weapon of party warfare. 

Sir J. Graham: I am most unwilling to 
prolong this discussion, but considering the 
relation in which I stand to the Irish Go- 
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yernment I do not think it would be right 
in me to allow the debate to close without 
addressing a few observations to the House; 
and I will do so the more readily, because 
my reliance is implicit on the honour, 
impartiality, and singleness of purpose, 
and the solemn assurances of my noble 
Friend at the head of that Government, 
that no object so dear to his heart, no 
policy in his opinion so indispensable for 
the safety of that portion of the empire 
with the government of which he is en- 
trusted, as the most strict and impartial 
administration of justice. Every thing, 
therefore, touching this point, is, in my 
opinion, of vital importance. Much has 
been said during the debate of the law 
officers of the Crown in Ireland, and 
especially of the Attorney-general of that 
country. But who is the first law offi- 
cer of the Crown in Ireland? Is he un- 
known to hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House? I will say nothing of 
his having been Earl Grey’s Attorney-ge- 
neral, but was he not Attorney-general 
under Lord Melbourne? And, notwith- 
standing the squeamishness of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite on the present occasion as to 
the selection of the law officers of the 
Crown for political considerations, is it not 
notorious that the the only offence in the 
eyes of Lord Melbourne committed by Mr. 
Blackburne, the Attorney-general for Ire- 
land, was committed in 1835, when he 
consented to serve the Government of my 
right hon. Friend. It was on that account 
that on the return of Lord Melbourne to 
power, Mr. Blackburne was, from political 
considerations, and political considerations 
only, removed. The Attorney-general for 
Ireland is a gentleman of high honour and 
unblemished character—a gentleman who 
has been trusted by various Administrations, 
and one whose integrity and capacity as a 
lawyer has never been impugned. Such is 
the first law officer of the Crown in Ire- 
land. I do not intend to follow the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down in his 
vague and general statements, nor shall I 
enter on all the topics broached by the right 
hon. Member for Dungarvan. I will not, 
for instance, follow him into the particulars 
of the appointment of Baron Lefroy to the 
bench, though that circumstance has been 
made the most of by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I believe that Baron Lefroy’s learn- 
ing is undoubted, and that his moral 
character is unassailable—and I will not, 
therefore, stop to assert them. It is true 
that some twelve or fourteen years since, 
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at a trying period to the Government in 
Ireland, he took a strong part in politics, 
But is that a bar, in the eyes of the other 
side of the House, to promotion to the 
bench? Was it the practice of the late 
Administration to permit political partisan- 
ship to act as an obstacle to judicial promo- 
tion? I ask them to look at the case of 
Sergeant O’Loughlin, who was promoted 
to, if not the highest judicial station in 
Ireland, certainly the next to it. Yet, 
Sergeant O'Loughlin is well known to have 
been a pretty warm politician. It may be 
said that the learned Sergeant was appointed 
to an equity Judgeship ; but he was pre- 
viously appointed to the bench as a Bara 

of the Exchequer, which is a criminal 
judgeship. I will run through the list of 
the legal appointments of the Jate Govern- 
ment in Ireland. There is Judge Perrin, 
who was their Attorney-general in that 
country ; Chief Baron Wolfe, who had 
been Attorney-general; Baron Richards, 
who had been Solicitor and Attorney- 
general ; Chief Baron Brady, who had been 
Attorney-general ; and Mr. Justice Ball, 
who had been Attorney-general also. These 
were their appointments, and any one is 
able to answer the question whether or not 
they were made through political partisan- 
ship, or from other more abstract motives. 
Having enumerated these se\eral appoint- 
ments, I will say, that oneand all of them 
had found their way to the judicial bench 
by means of political partisanship. I have 
shown, then, that in the estimation of the 
late Government, so far from active political 
partisanship being a ground of exclusion, it 
was the most direct course to the judicial 
bench. Some comment has been made upon 
the circumstance that my noble Friend 
(Lord Jocelyn), who holds an office in the 
Household, and who, being an Irishman, 
and taking an active part in Irish politics, 
has avowed that he canvassed in favour of 
Mr. Gregory, the Conservative Member, at 
the election for Dublin. But is it gene- 
rally considered that the accident of holding 
an honorary situation should prevent a man 
taking an active part in political matters. 
[* Yes.”] Does that reply arise from 
innocence, or is it not rather from forget- 
fulness ? The conduct of the party opposite 
was not marked by any such squeamishness 
in the case of the hon. Member for Chat- 
ham, who, holding a position in the house- 
hold of her Majesty much higher than that 
which is filled by my noble Friend in the 
household of tho Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, took a most active part in the contested 
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election in favour of the liberal party. I 
believe that hon. Gentleman discharged the 
arduous duties of chairman of the West- 
minster Election Committee, and took an 
active part in favour of the hon. Gentleman 
I see opposite (Mr. Leader), though holding 
at the time the office of Comptroller of ber 
Majesty's Household. Other points of 
minor importance have been introduced 
into this discussion, but I admit, at. once, 
that the question of paramount importance 
is that with regard to the mode in which 
justice is administered in Ireland. And 
here I must be permitted to say, that in 
the unhappy state of party divisions in 
Ireland, arising principally from religious 
differences in that country, there is a pecu- 
liar difficulty attending trials by jury. 
This unhappy fact it is impossible to deny. 
It is of the last importance, not only that 
the administration of justice in the shape 
of trial by jury should be carefully guarded 
against abuse, but that every unfair attack 
made upon the Government, imputing to 
them partiality and injustice in reference to 
this subject, should be viewed with peculiar 
jealousy. Now, first, with regard to the 
attack which has been made on the ground 
of the partiality with which juries have 
been constituted, so far as the Government 
of Ireland is concerned. The hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman who has just sat down, 
in adverting to this point, has alluded to 
the analogy with regard to juries between 
Ireland and England. I wish I could admit 
that that analogy was perfect, but I find 
from the unfortunate circumstance to which 
1 have just adverted, that it is difficult to 
maintain that it is so; and I will proceed 
to illustrate the difference which exists 
between the two cases by a fact which all 
will allow. In this country it is a cireum- 
stance unknown, to s2e a prisoner exercise 
the right of challenge to the extent to which 
it is carried in Ireland. In the trial of 
Hughes, to which reference has been made, 
I believe the prisoner set aside twenty 
jurymen. From what circumstance does 
this excessive exercise of the right of chal- 
lenge arise? From the unhappy and 
divided state of society in Ireland, resulting 
in the most bitter jealousy, and the most 
angcy and hostile feelings, and if the law 
officers of the Crown were to allow the 
exercise of this right of peremptory chal- 
lenge to the extent to which it is too fre- 
quently pressed on the part of a prisoner, if 
he be tried singly, and much. more so if 
more prisoners than one be tried at one time, 
without exercising a corresponding chal- 
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lenge upon the part of the Crown, you 
may talk to me of justice, but it would be 
@ prostitution of the term, and would 
practically amount to impunity for the most 
heinous crimes. It is absolutely necessary, 
for the purposes of justice, when the right of 
challenge is exercised in this manner by the 
accused, that the corresponding right of the 
Crown should be maintained and acted 
upon. My noble Friend has put me in 
mind that the case of two prisoners being 
tried together, and exercising their extreme 
right of challenge, is no ideal one—for it 
actually occurred at the assizes at Clonmel, 
where two persons who were indicted toge- 
ther set aside no fewer than forty jurors. I say, 
therefore, that unless the right of challenge 
on the part of the prisoner be counteracted 
by a corresponding exercise of that right on 
the part of the Crown, we might preserve 
the semblance of justice, but practically we 
should establish nothing but impunity for 
every species of crime under the seinblanee 
of trial by jury. Every thing, of course, 
depends upon‘the manner in which the right 
of challenge may be exercised on the part 
of the Crown, and I contend that in the 
case which has been referred to, and in all 
others in which the Government have been 
concerned, it has been exercised by the law 
officers of the Crown in conformity with 
old and established rules. I assert most 
positively that in the case of Hughes the 
right was so exercised, when twenty-four 
persons were ordered. to stand by ; and. in 
each case in perfect conformity with those 
rules to which I allude, and which were 
not established by the present Government, 
but by former Governments, and in. the 
main, I believe, they were framed. by Chief 
Baron, Brady, when he was Attorney- 
general to the late Government. The right 
hon. and learned Member for Dungarvon 
thought fit to pass the fact by altogether ; 
but I assert it on the authority of one 
whose veracity is above suspicion, and 
whose integrity as a man, any more than 
his ability as a lawyer, no one doubte— 
namely, the present Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. As one of the Lords Justices of 
Ireland, it was the painful duty of my 
right hon. Friend to pass in review all the 
circumstances of the case of Hughes. 
My right hon. Friend, acting under the 
heaviest responsibility which rests on apy 
individual—having to decide whether the 
law should take its course in the case of a 
fellow-creature left for execution—entered 
upon the strictest investigation of all the 
circumstances. connected with the case, and 
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his attention’ was specially directed to the 
riglit of peremptory challenge exercised by 
the Crown on that occasion. He saw the 
statements’ of counsel, he examined the 
Crown-solicitor, he examined all the facts 
of the case separately ; andthe result of his 
investigation was that all the Catholics who 
were set aside were set asideon the fair inter- 
pretation of the standing rules issued by Mr. 
Brady, and acted on.since then. Others of 
the jury who were set aside were challenged 
as being publicans.. I will not enter into 
the dispute arising out of the interpretation 
of the term “ ordinary publican ;” it is 
suficient for me to know, that the Lord 
Chancellor, after the most mature consider- 
ation, satisfied himself that they had been 
properly set aside. In the case of M‘Donell, 
however, there were doubts, and the Lord 
Chancellor took great pains to investigate 
it, and having done so was satisfied that in 
that case, also, the challenge had been pro- 
perly made, and the juror justly set aside, 
according to the rules and practice of the 
court. The investigation, then, on the 
part of the Government, has been careful 
and complete. No new rule has been es- 
tablished to meet present purposes, but the 
Government has acted upon the practice 
which was instituted by the responsible per- 
sons connected with former Governments. 
The parties who exercised the right on the 
part of the Crown have been called to 
account in the strictest manner by the 
highest law authority in Ireland, who, 
having carefully examined the whole of 
the facts, and entering upon his investiga- 
tion with the English notions of an Eng- 
lish lawyer, of the highest eminence, and 
bringing those English notions to bear 
upon the administration of justice in Ire- 
land—having to decide whether the con- 
viction was good, and whether the last 
penalty of the law should be inflicted, had 
decided! in favour of the conviction, and, 
consequently, the law was allowed to take 
its course. In the case of the libel in the 
Newry Examiner, there is a pretty strong 
presumption. that the party felt that he 
had no vindication, for he pleaded guilty 
and no trial took place. With respect to 
the article which was tried, and which re- 
flected on the administration of justice in 
Ireland, every person who has read the 
article must be aware that the language 
employed in it is not that of fair discussion, 
and could not, in a country circumstanced 
like Ireland, be passed by unnoticed. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite has admitted that 
many of the expressions in the article were 
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not suited to fair discussion. [Mr.C. Buller : 
I stated that the sting of the article was in 
its temperance and truth. ]. The temperance 
of the article the hon. Gentleman himself 
threw overboard ; and, with respect to its 
truth, I have proved, on the authority. of a 
disinterested witness, that the exercise of 
the prerogative of the Crown was necessary 
for the due administration of justice. The 
hon. Gentleman talked about fair com- 
ments on the executive Government. Now, 
itis not my duty or misfortune to read all 
the articles which appear in the Irish news 
papers on the present. executive Govern- 
ment, but I believe their tone is not more 
moderate than in former days. With re- 
spect to attacks on the conduct of the 
Government, it is not the policy, nor the 
wish, nor disposition of the present Go- 
vernment to resent them by prosecution ; 
but, for the sake of justice, for the sake of 
peace, for the maintenance of law and 
order, articles of the description of that 
which appeared in the Vindicator must be 
punished. I am certainly of opinion, on 
the whole, that the conviction of Hughes 
was consistent with justice and law; and 
that the remarks made upon that trial were 
of a dangerous character, and that it was 
the bounden duty of the Government to 
notice them. 

Viscount Palmerston concurred with 
the right hon. Baronet in doing full justice 
to the pure and good intentions of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Irish Go- 
vernment. He had known the noble Lord 
for many years, and he felt convinced that 
it was impossible for any man to bring to 
the performance of the high functions with 
which he was intrusted, better intentions. 
He was also ready, in common with all 
who had taken part in the present debate, 
to do justice to the intentions of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Eliot); and if he 
said, that, after all that had passed that 
evening, he did not think that those who 
had spoken on the other side had given 
full and satisfactory answers to the matters 
brought into question, nobody would sus- 
pect that he imputed any intentional de. 
fault of duty to either of those two noble 
Lords; but it turned out, as it was pre- 
dicted before the present Government 
came into office, and as it had been re- 
peated since, that they laboured, in the 
administration of the Irish Government, 
under difficulties with which it was scarcely 
possible for them successfully to struggle. 
They had to administer the government of 
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a great nation by means of a minority of 
the people, which minority held opinions, 
on many subjects, entirely at variance with 
the great mass of the people; distrusting, 
on their side, the majority, and being, on 
the other side, distrusted by them, so that 
there could be no confidence between them. 
He was sorry to say, that there did not 
exist much good will on either side. This 
was the difficulty with which the Govern. 
inent had to contend; and it was not sur- 
prising that, with the best intentions to do 
that which was right, they should be 
obliged to work with the only instruments 
it was in their power to employ, and fail 
in accomplishing the end they purposed 
when they first commenced the adminis- 
tration. The noble Lord had truly stated 
that the Government could not be expected 
to confer high appointments on their poli- 
tical adversaries; that it was natural and 
necessary that they should look for persons 
to fill appointments among those who were 
connected with them in general political 
sentiments, and that there was nothing un- 
reasonable in the mode and extent in 
which they had appointed their political 
friends. Now, against the appointment of 
Mr. O’Loghlen, Mr. Perrin, Mr. Woulfe, 
and Mr. Ball, he did not think any reason- 
But what- 


able objection could be found. 
ever might be the legal eminence of Mr. 
Lefroy, or the merits of his personal cha- 
racter, he still must say, that his was an 


unfortunate appointment. For the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Serjeant Jack- 
son) he felt the highest respect indivi- 
dually—no man’s personal character could 
stand higher; yet hedid not think his ap- 
pointment fortunate. He would not 
mention appointments of a subordinate 
grade in Ireland, but he must say, that he 
concurred entirely in those observations 
which had been made on the selection, by 
Government, of persons to fill prominent 
stations having a material influence on the 
administration of justice. He did not 
think any satisfactory reason had been 
given for the composition of the jury which 
had been animadverted on. They were 
told that the exclusion of Catholics from 
the jury, when Catholics were tried, was 
the result of a rule established before the 
present Government came into power, and 
was acted on by those who preceded them ; 
but, considering the temper of men’s 
minds in Ireland, he thought no rule ought 
to be allowed to exist, if its operation ne- 
cessarily led to the constitution of an en- 
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tirely Protestant jury to try a Catholic, 
He thought that the present debate had 
been extremely useful in drawing to these 
matters the attention of those Members of 
the Government who were not ouly anxious 
that justice should be done in Ireland, but 
that the belief should prevail among the 
people that justice was done—a matter 
scarcely less important than doing justice, 
He could not but think that this debate 
would have a beneficial effect, because he 
was persuaded that the two right hon. 
Baronets, whom he saw opposite, and that 
the two noble Lords immediately con- 
nected with the Government of Ireland, 
would, as far as lay in their power—and 
they had the power, if they chose to exert 
it—in future, take care, first of all, in se- 
lecting persons, to fill judicial situations, 
from among their political friends, not to 
choose those who would excite distrust in 
the mass of the people; and, in the next 
place, would endeavour, in selecting juries, 
that, somehow or other, they should be so 
composed as to afford the appearance of 
fairness and impartiality. He must say 
that the debate was gratifying and satis. 
factory in another respect also. Any per- 
son who had sat in that House, for any 
great number of years, must be gratified 
in comparing the tone and temper of the 
present debate, with those which some 
former debates, in antecedent periods, used 
to have, when Irish subjects were brought 
under discussion. The tone and temper 
of the present debate were exceedingly 
honourable to both sides of the House; 
and he must say, it was indicative of a 
great change, and a great mitigation of 
party feeling in Ireland. If this were the 
case, the conduct of his two noble Friends, 
Lords Normanby and Fortescue, had 
greatly conduced to bring about the 
change. From the impartiality with which 
they administered their high functions, 
their administration did tend, undoubtedly, 
greatly to assuage the asperity of party 
feeling in Ireland ; and he thought he saw 
the fruits of their labour and moderation 
in the present debate. He was convinced 
that his noble Friends who now had the 
conduct of Irish affairs, would endeavour 
to pursue the same course, and he trusted 
they would overbear that local resistance 
which he knew they must find among some 
portions of those by whom they were sup- 
ported. With respect to the particular 
papers moved for, it did not appear that 
those who spoke on the other side had in- 
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timated any intention to oppose their pro- 
duction. He presumed, from the course 
which the debate had taken, that the Go- 
yernment would grant the papers. He did 
not think the explanation given on the 
subject was clear and satisfactory; and it 
was due to the character of the Govern- 
ment that those papers should be pro- 
duced. If the Government objected to 
their production, he should be prepared to 
divide with his right hon. Friend. 

Mr. Gregory said, at that late period 
he did not intend to trespass on the kind- 
ness of the House, but merely to correct 
an erroneous statement that fell from the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan in the course 
of his speech. The right hon. Member 
stated, that at a certain meeting in Dublin 
he had made a “solemn pledge ”—and, 
accompanied as his statement was with 
such elevation of manner and exaggeration 
of importance that usually precedes im- 
portant revelations—no doubt hon. Mem- 
bers imagined that he had solemnly 
pledged himself to some dark and desper- 
ate act; but no!—he had merely given 
a solemn pledge to oppose the present 
system of education? But he could 


assure the hon. Gentleman that his malig- 
nity did not proceed even so far as that. 


He made no promise, and he gave no 
pledge that he would vote against the 
grant for education. He merely stated, 
universally, that he disapproved of that 
education of which the Scripture did not 
form the basis, and that he would do 
everything in his power to endeavour to 
obtain a system founded on religious 
principles. Of that language, and of these 
sentiments, he did not retract one word— 
one syllable. And now as the subject of 
education had been mentioned, he must 
be permitted to observe, as a matter of 
consolation to the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, that the title and appellation of 
Government candidate, which, as he 
alleges, bears such undue influence with it, 
would not be regarded as so essential to 
the success of any future candidate for 
Dublin. The unnecessary, he might also 
say unworthy, taunt of the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Ireland, against the whole 
body of the Established Church in Ireland, 
would not be a matter of indifference to 
7,000 Conservative electors of Dublin, 
who have still some respect and affection 
for the ministers of their religion. He 
should like, however, before he concluded, 
to ask the hon. Gentleman whether this 
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was the time and place to put forward 
such allegations as to the undue influence 
exerted by her Majesty’s Government in 
Ireland at the late electioh for Dublin ? 
Was not the hon. Gentleman aware that, 
immediately on the close of the election 
for that city, a petition was lodged against 
his (Mr. Gregory’s) return, and among the 
various acts of delinquency imputed to 
him and his supporters, none occupied so 
prominent a place as the undue influence 
and intimidation made use of by the Irish 
court in favour of the Government candi- 
date. Well, then, what was the result of 
the petition? It was not merely unsuccess- 
ful—but not even prosecuted. Surely the 
electors of Dublin, who framed that peti- 
tion, were not so obtuse as to abandon it 
with a fair chance of success, and to leave 
it to the Jynx-eyed acuteness of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan to discover the 
importance of the charges? He could 
perfectly imagine in his own mind the 
rapturous exultation of hon. Gentlemen 
of the Opposition on the bringing up of 
the report, wherein would be fully sub- 
stantiated and elicited the various mis- 
deeds and unconstitutional proceedings of 
the Government. But, as he fully anti- 
cipated, the result and upshot of that 
motion, as far as his particular position was 
concerned, had been to prove that in no 
previous election was there ever such strict 
impartiality pursued as on the present. 
Not only had it come out, that not even 
did the officers of the Lord-lieutenant’s 
household refrain from canvassing—but 
even, as much as possible, avoided being 
seen in the streets during the election. 
The noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
(Viscount Jocelyn) had fully explained 
his motives in accompanying him in his 
canvass, and had denied even the cog- 
nisance of the Lord-lieutenant as to his 
proceeding. With the votes and speeches 
of 1831, he (Mr. Gregory) had now nothing 
to do; but had only to congratulate her 
Majesty’s Government that it was such 
unfounded accusations as those that had 
proved its complete fairness and impar- 
tiality. 

Sir R. Peel then rose and said, Sir, 
the noble Lord, towards the conclusion of 
his speech, expressed a confident expect- 
ation that the Government did not intend 
to oppose the motion of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Dun. 
garvan. I think I should be far more 
warranted in expressing a confident ex« 
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pectation that the right hon. Gentleman 
did’ not mean’ to take the sense of the 
House upon this subject; for those who 
ave heard the’ speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman have heard denunciations of 
the Irish Government, of partiality in the 
administration of justice, and an impeach- 
ment of their conduct in respect to the 
selection of jurors, and of course’ they 
would suppose that his motion had some 
connection with his charge. But, on the 
other hand, the whole result’ of his charge 
against the Government of Ireland is a 
motion for the correspondence relative to 
the case of Mr. St. George. Now ob- 
serve, at the earliest period: of the Session 
the right hon. and learned’ Member the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin gave notice of a 
motion on the: subject of the trial of 
Hughes. He presented the very petition 
to: which the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred, and which. the right hon. Gentle- 
man expressed his surprise at not having 
excited the attention of tte House. The 
right hon, and learned Gentleman pre- 
sented that petition, and gave a notice at 
an early period of the Session. He has 


withdrawn that notice; he has returned to 
Ireland. The right hon. and learned: Gen- 


tleman the Member for Dungarvan now 
brings forward certain cases, and all he 
asks is for the correspondence relating to 
@ matter totally different, viz. the restora- 
tion-of a gentleman who had been removed 
from the magistracy. Now, with respect 
to Mr. St. George, 1 have the honour of a 
personal acquaintance with that gentle- 
man, I have known him from a very 
early period’ of my life, and I believe a 
more truly honourable man does not exist. 
But at the same time I must say, that I 
think. the letter he wrote to Lord Nor- 
manby, the representative of her Majesty 
iw Ireland, was not warranted, and that it 
justified his removal from the commission 
of the peace. Upon the accessioniof the 
present Government in Ireland, no step 
whatever was taken with regard to the re- 
storation of Mr. St. George to the ma- 
gistracy; but a memorial from several 
magistrates of the county of Galway, from 
gentlemen knowing the respectability of 
his character, his efforts to improve the 
condition of the people, and the integrity 
of his: purpose, did petition the Govern- 
ment to restore him to the commission of 
the peace. That memorial was forwarded 
tothe Lord: Chancellor by the Lord-lieu- 
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opposed in politics to the Government—q 
political friend of Lord Normanby joined 
in the recommendation. Why, it may be 
isupposed that the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land was anxious to avail himself of the 
jearliest opportunity of restoring’ a gentle. 
‘man whose political opinions were: in con- 
currence with his own ; but still he took 
‘no step, butasked Mr. St. George to make 
some reparation for his offence to Lord 
Normanby. Mr. St. George: hesitated as 
to terms, but some explanation was 
offered, which the Lord Chancellor com- 
municated to the present Lord-lieutenant, 
and asked! him whether he considered that 
that' was sufficient, it being accompanied 
by a disclaimer of having the slightest in- 
tention to do anything that was offensive 
to Lord Normanby. The present Lord- 
lieutenant said’ to the Lord Chancellor 
that if the case were his he should be 
satisfied with the explanation; and upon 
that, the recommendation of the Lord- 
lieutenant of the county was acceded to, 
and Mr. St. George was restored to the 
commission of the peace. Now, can there 
be any public object to be gained by call- 
ing for the correspondence: and is it not 
a miserable conclusion of the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman, and his impassioned 
declamation, to call: for nothing more than 
this by-gone correspondence? Surely the 
hon. Gentleman must feel that the motion 
he has made has no necessary connect on 
with his speech, and that he will not ask 
his right hon. and hon. Friends near 
him: to concur with him in such a motion, 
I concur with the noble Lord opposite: in 
reference to all countries, and’ particularly 
to Ireland, circumstanced as she is, that it 
is not sufficient that justice should be 
purely administered, but that it is of the 
utmost importance to the comfort, and 
peace, and satisfaction of the’ people, that 
there should be confidence on their part in 
the administrators of that justice, and that 
the administration of justice has lost: the 
whole of its advantages, unless it be 
accompanied with a conviction on the 
minds of those with respect to whom that 
administration is to take place that justice 
will be done. And when the noble Lord 
contrasted the tone of this with the tone of 
all former debates on Ireland, and consi~ 
dered it an indication of an abated! animo~ 
sity, I think it is a proof that my two 
noble Friends, the Lord-lieutenant an 

the Chief Secretary for Ireland, have not 
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noble Lord had no right to draw a conclu- 
sion that my noble Friends have not suc- 
ceeded in their great object of restoring 
peace to Ireland. 1 was taunted in 1839, 
when I was out of office, that it was 
impossible I could advise the Crown to 
make satisfactory appointments for Ireland, 
and the language with respect to the 
higher offices was this :—I was told, and 
justly told, that whatever declarations I 
made as to my intention to govern Ireland 
in. a conciliatory manner, yet my appoint- 
ments to the chief offices would be a much 
better indication of my intentions than any 
such declarations. What have been the 
appointments? I take the appointment 
of the Lord-lieutenant. Depend upon it, 
he, with that knowledge of the world, and 
firmness of purpose which he possesses, 
did not undertake that office without de- 
termining to submit to no agent to dictate 
to him. There was no man who made 
greater sacrifices than my noble Friend in 
undertaking the administration of Ireland; 
| mean sacrifices of a domestic nature. 
Nothing but a sense of public duty did 
induce him to undertake the administra- 
tion of Ireland, and foregoing those pur- 
suits which formed the delight of his life ; 
but he would not retain that office an 
hour unless he were permitted to follow 
the dictates of his own good sense. But 
the noble Lord has spoken in such hand- 
some terms, such deserved terms, of my 
noble Friend, that I need say nothing 
more for him. Then as to the office of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland—one scarcely 
less important—could a higher indication 
be given of the spirit in which the ad- 
ministration of Ireland should be con- 
dueted than: the appointment of my noble 
Friend’? The House will probably re- 
collect that it was said in a discussion 
upon some domestic matters in Ireland, 
great difficulties must. be opposed to the 
selectionof my noble Friend ; but I thought 


it was my. duty, in concurrence with my |: 


right hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Home Department, to propose my noble 
Friend as Chief Secretary of Ireland; and 
I consider those two nominations of the 
two great posts in Ireland to be a decisive 
proof of the administration of affairs in 
that country. And, now take the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. Did any man ever 
complain of his political course in Ireland? 
During the period he was in office in 1835, 
did he not obtain the good opinion of the 
bat for the great extent of his professional 
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knowledge, and the goodwill of all parties 
for his impartiality? I his re. 
appointment as Lord Chaneellor, and he 
is acting in 1842 in the same spirit in 
which he acted in 1835. There has not 
been a case that has come before the Go- 
vernment of Ireland to which he has not 
applied the acuteness of his mind and his 
}professional assistance, to secure the due 
administration of justice. Was it possible, 
} ask, that any arrangement eould be 
‘made, if I had taken the choive of alt par- 
ties, and disavowed all party considera- 
tions in the three appointments, that could 
constitute a greater proof of the way in 
which the affairs of Ireland would be ad- 
ministered? The right hon. Gentleman 
‘said that | gave an assurance that the ap- 
pointments should be made without re- 
.ference to party considerations. If } had 
said in such general terms that such con- 
‘siderations should not influence the course 
of the Government, it could not be sup- 
posed that I thereby meant that the se- 
lection of persons to fill the chief officesof 
state should be made from my political 
opponents, Gentlemen opposite could 
never have been simple enough to believe 
‘that I should have resorted to their ranks 
for persons to administer the government of 
Ireland ; but having had some experience 
in Irish affairs, and knowing as to the ap- 
pointment of officers what inferences were 
likely to be drawn from my remaining 
silent, I guarded myself against such in- 
ference. I should have thought it would 
be expected that the Prime Minister in 
this country would select for offices of 
trust those who were united to him by po- 
litical ties; but, fearing that if I remained 
silent some incorrect inferences might be 
drawn, I was determined to prevent it, and 
therefore in the very speech referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman, I expressly 
said :— 


‘I think the: Crown. ought to act on the 
principles of law (that is, the law which re- 
moved the disqualification of Roman Cas 
tholics), and not to make. religious opinions 
interfere as a ground for disqualifying persons 
from the exercise of civil functions—‘ (It was 
quite true I said that, but fearing thatit' might 
be misconstrued, I added)’ I claim. for myself, 
however, the same right which you my: oppo= 
nents exercise, and which every Government 
ought to exercise, that of preferting political 
supporters to offices of trust and importance, 
and which could not be usefully or pro» 
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With respect now to the judicial offices 
and legal appointments—it was confidently 
prophesied, with reference to judicial of- 
fices, Parliamentary services would be 
considered. What was the first act of the 
Government on the occurrence of a va- 
cancy in the office of Lord Chief Justice ? 
It was to appoint Mr. Pennefather to that 
office. He was very unwilling to accept 
the office of Solicitor-general on our re- 
appointment in 1841; however, he did 
consent to accept, but such was his high 
professional standing at the bar of Ireland, 
that the Solicitor-generalship offered but 
very little inducement for him to accept 
it. It was no object to him. On the oc- 
currence, then, of a vacancy, the appoint- 
ment of Lord Chief Justice was offered to 
him and accepted. But as to Parlia- 
mentary or political influence he had none, 
and there could be no other object in his 
appointment than to give professional 
eminence the preference over Parlia- 
mentary service. As to his charge to the 
jury in the case the right hon. Gentleman 
referred to, what a different construction 
did the terms which the Lord Chief Justice 
used receive when my hon. Friend read 
them from that which they bore when the 
right hon. Gentleman quoted them. But 
will any man say that a better appoint- 
ment could be made to the office of Lord 
Chief Justice than that of Mr. Pennefather? 
and will not the unanimous voice of the 
Irish bar confirm the propriety of the se- 
lection? Then, with respect to Mr. Lefroy, I 
venture to say that at no bar was there ever 
a betterequity lawyer than Mr. Lefroy? and 
then as to his violence—hon. Gentlemen 
must have heard Mr. Lefroy in this House 
—([Laughter]|—why,I cannotevenmeation 
*‘ violence” without exciting the laughter 
of hon. Gentleman on the other side. But 
did he ever make a speech that unfitted 
him for a judicial appointment? Never in 
my hearing. Why, Lord Wellesley offered 
him a seat on the Bench, I believe twelve 
or fifteen years since, and such was the 
eminence of Mr. Lefroy as an equity lawyer 
in Ireland, that, I believe, that offer of Lord 
Wellesley was the third Mr. Lefroy had 
received, There cannot be otherwise than 
an universal admission of his great profes- 
sional eminence, and [ must say it does 
savour of the greatest intolerance, that be- 
cause in 1829 Mr. Lefroy opposed the re- 
moval of the Roman Catholic disabilities, it 
was to disqualify him from receiving the due 
reward of his professional eminence ; and 
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fo the noble Lord to read us these lessons 
as to the policy of avoiding politics in judi. 
cial appointments, when he was a party in 
offering the appointment of the Chief 
Barony of the Exchequer to the strenuous 
advocate of the repeal of the Union, to a 
Gentleman who has taken, like the hon, 
and learned Member for Cork, a vehement 
part in politics—for the noble Lord, having 
been a party to that transaction, to lavish 
this indignation upon us who have pro- 
moted Mr. Lefroy, one of the most emi- 
nent equity lawyers of the bar, to the office 
of a puisne baron in the same court,—it 
does savour of that same assurance—that, 
I think, is a Parliamentary word—that 
enabled the noble Lord, with a gravity of 
countenance, to congratulate us on the 
position he has secured to us in Affghan- 
istan. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that the merits of those who do not hap- 
pen to be selected for the appointment are 
urged against us. Unless [ am greatly 
mistaken, on the occasion of a rumour 
that an English lawyer was to be selected 
to fill the office of Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, that most vehement complaints 
were made that an Irishman was not 
selected for the office —and I think it 
was stated upon that side of the House, 
and upon high legal authority, that there 
could be no pretence for a Conservative 
Government sending an English lawyer to 
Ireland, when they had so eminent a 
member of the bar in Ireland as Mr. 
Lefroy. When Mr. Lefroy was not the 
object of the choice, and the intention was 
to disparage our appointment, then Mr, 
Lefroy was not only discovered to be the 
most eminent equity Jawyer in either coun- 
try, but he was described as the fittest per- 
son to fill that very office which commands 
the appointment of the whole of the ma- 
gistracy. The noble Lord spoke of the 
Master of the Rolls, but observe, that is, 
like the Lord Chancellor, an equity ap- 
pointment, but there is a difference in 
this respect :—the duties of the Master 
of the Rolls are merely of a judicial cha- 
racter, but the office of the Lord Chancel- 
lor is a political, as well as a judicial 
office. There is probably no criminal 
judge whose duties are of so delicate and 
difficult a nature to discharge as the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland; and yet the ap= 
pointinent of Mr. Lefroy was urged after 
the charge of voting against the removal 
of the Roman Catholic disqualifications in 
1829. Considering, then, all the facts J 
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have stated, I do think that the Govern- 
ment would have acted the shabbiest and 
most miserable part had they said to Mr. 
Lefroy, “‘ True it is, your professional 
merit and your high standing deserve the 
greatest distinctions, but some dozen years 
ago you opposed a certain measure in 
Parliament and you have supported her 
Majesty’s Government, and therefore you 
shall not have the office your abilities 
and your character undoubtedly deserve.” 
With respect, now, to the Solicitor-general 
for Ireland, allusion has been made to 
what passed the other night on the subject 
of the national system of education, and 
although on that point I differ from the 
learned Gentleman, I am bound to say, 
that his high abilities, his eminent profes- 
sional reputation, and his unimpeachable 
moral character—all well entitled him to 
the office the duties of which he has so 
irreproachably, so creditably disch rged. 
Sir, I stated when out of office the prin- 
ciples upon which I intended to govern 
Ireland ; those declarations caused some 
dissatisfaction and disappointment among 
a section of my supporters; but having 
deliberately adopted those principles, and 
being firmly persuaded that it is for the 
real interests of the country that patronage 
should be dispensed with a regard rather 
to professional reputation than party ser- 
vices, and that it is a proper and salutary 
policy to act in concert with, and not in 
opposition to the spirit of that legislation 
which professes to abolish religious disqua- 
lifications for public offices—thinking it 
just that the Executive should thus har- 
monize with the Legislature, I have endea- 
voured steadily to carry out those princi- 
ples; and believe that I have no reason to 
regard any of the appointments which 
have been made as at all inconsistent 
with them. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question :—Ayes 146; Noes 
75: Majority 71. 


List of the Avxs. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Bankes, G. 
A’Court, Capt. Baring, hon. W. B. 
Allix, J. P. Barrington, Visct. 
Antrobus, E. Bateson, R. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. Beckett, W. 
Arkwright, G. Beresford, Major 
Baillie, Col. Blackburne, J. I. 
Baird, W. Blackstone, W. S. 
Balfour, J, M. Boldero, H. G. 
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Botfield, B. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadwood, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burroughes, H, N. 
Campbell, A. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 


Cockburn,rt-hn. Sir G. 


Colvile, C. R. 
Corry, rt. hon. If, 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
Dawnay, hon, W. H. 
Denison, E. B. 
D'Israeli, B. 
Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir C. E, 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Ffolliott, J. 
Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 


Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 


Gordon, hon, Capt. 
Gore, M. 
Goring, C. 


Goulborn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Granby, Marq. of 
Greene, T. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 


Hardinge, rt. hn,Sir H. 


Hardy, J. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jackson, J. D. 
Jermyn, Earl 
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Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Lascelles, hon. W. 8 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lyall, G. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Manners, Lord C. S, 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Morgan, O. 
Neville, R. 

Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, right hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 

Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Plumptre, J. P. 
Praed, W. T. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Rous, hon. Capt. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, C. 

Russell, J. D. W. 
Sanderson, R. 
Scarlett, hon. R. C. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotherton, T. H. S. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F, W. 
Trevor, hon. G, R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 

Tyrell, Sir J, T. 
Verner, Col. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Williams, T. P. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Baring, H. 
Pringle, A. 
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List of the Nors. 


Aldam, W. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bernal, R. 


Hobhouse, rt.hn. SirJd. 
Howard, hn. C. W.G, 
Howard, hon. J. K,. 
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Treaty Act Continuance; Slave Trade Treaties Continy. 
ance ; Tnrnpike Acts Continuance ; Districts Courts ang 
Prisons. 

Committed.—Drainage (Ireland); New South Wales, 
Reported.— Lunacy. 

3*- and passed :—Charitable Pawn Offices (Ireland); 


Tithes Commutation. 

Private-—1* Mersey Conservancy. 

2*- Southwark Improvement (No. 2), 

Reported.—Duke of Buckingham’s Estate. 

3* and passed :—Reading Cemetery; Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Lord Brougham, and the 
Marquess of Londonderry, from Medical Associations of 
Glasgow, South Shlelds, Cornwall, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
Taunton, and South Devon, against the contemplated 
Medical Reform without further Inquiry.—From Dis, 
senters of Duxford, to substitute Declarations for Oaths, 
—From the Ulster Canal Company, in favour of the 
Drainage (Ireland) Bill ; and from Tullamore, to exempt 
the Grand Canal Company from its Provisions.—By 
the Duke of Cleveland, from certain Persons to secure 
the better Religious Instructions of Catholics in the 
Army and Navy.—By the Earl of Galloway, from Ken- 
sington, Chelsea, City of London, and Miners of Hopton 
and Thornhill, in favour of the Mines and Collieries Bill, 
—By the Marquess of Londonderry, Lord Hatherton, the 
Duke of Hamilton, and the Earl of Scarborough, from 
Colliers of Hochlin Moor, and Helmly Moor Pit, and of 
the Redding colliery, parish of Polmont; from Colliers 
of Over Darwer; from Colliers in the parishes of Amroth 
Bigelly and St. Isella; from Females in Thott’s Iron 
Works; from Sir John Hope, and Colliers of the Earl of 
Elgin’s Collieries, Fifeshire, against parts of the Mines 
and Collieries Bill.—From Devizes, for the Prevention of 
Bribery.—From the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Wells, 
for Alteration of the law for Rating Tithes, and for 
Church Extension. 


Howard, P. H. 
Howard, hon. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W 

Johnson, Gen. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
M'Taggart, Sir J. 
Marshall, W. 
Morris, D. 

Napier, Sir C, 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Conor, Don 
Palmerston, Visc t. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pulsford, R. 
Rundle, J. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Strutt, E. 
Thornely, T. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W, 
Wood, B. 

Wyse, T. 


TELLERS. 


Blake, M. 

Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J, 
Browne, hon. W. 
Bryan, G. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. B. W. 
Buller, C. 

Busfeild, W. 

Byng, rt. hon. G. S. 
Carew, hon, R. S. 
Cave, hon. R. O. 
Cavendish, hon. C.C, 
Childers, J. W. 
Cobden, R. 
Colborne, hn. W.N.R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins, W. 

Corbally, M. E. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellis, W. 

Evans, W. 

Ewart, W, 

Ferguson, Col. 
Forster, M. 

Gibson, T. M. 

Gill, T. 

Gore, hon, R. 
Greenaway, C. 
Hastie, A. 

Hatton, Capt. V, Tuffnell. H. 
Hill, Lord M. O'Connell, M. J. 


Main question again put that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair. 

Mr. Hume objected to their proceeding 
with the estimates at so late an hour (half 
past twelve), 

Sir R, Peel reminded the hon. Gentle- 
man that there was yet a great deal of 
public business to get through. 

Mr, Brotherton moved the adjournment 
of the House. 

Mr. T, Duncombe seconded the motion. 

After some conversation the motion for 
the adjournment was withdrawn. 

House in committee of supply. 

House resumed. Committee to sit 
again, 

Adjourned at a quarter before two. 


Mines anv Cottierizs.] The Duke 
of Hamilton having presented two peti- 
tions from the women employed in cer« 
tain mines and collieries in Stirlingshire, 
against the Mines and Collieries Bill, 
went on to say, that independently of all 
the considerations to which the petitioners 
referred, he looked upon this bill as most 
objectionab-e in principle and detail. It 
trenched on that right which every man 
and woman ought to enjoy, of disposing 
of their labour in what way they thought 
proper. He had no doubt whatever of 
the humane intentions of the promoters 
of the bill, but he thought they were 
wholly mistaken in the practical way in 
which they proposed to carry out those 
intentions. It might be very well to de- 
sire to relieve a woman from the dradgery 
of labour in a colliery—though, by the 
way, the extent of that drudgery was 
greatly overrated ; but what kind of sub- 
stitute did they propose to give for this 
labour? None whatever. The poor fe- 
males so employed did not desire to be 
relieved from it. It was sweet to them, 
because by it they were enabled to main- 
tain themselves, or, perhaps, a parent or a 
child, or, perhaps, all three. Deprive 
them of that labour and they were made 
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miserable, as well as those dependent on 
them. On all these grounds he thought 
the bill most unjust in its principle, and 
most ruinous to those poor persons in its 
consequences. 

Petition to lie upon the Table. 


DrainaGE (IRELAND).] Lord Wharn- 
cliffe on the Order of the Day for a com. 
mittee on Drainage (Ireland) bill, moved 
that the House do resolve itself into com- 
mittee. 

The Earl of Glengall said, that he did 
not wish to throw any unnecessary obsta- 
cles in the way of this measure; but he 
must object to it as being too general in 
its nature. He thought, that whatever 
was done in Ireland in the matter of drain- 
age, ought to have reference to the par- 
ticular districts. He must also object, 
that the bill was brought forward at a 
period when so many noble Lords con- 
nected with Ireland were absent from Par- 
liament. He hoped, that before they took 
any further steps they would institute some 
inquiry on the subject. No sane person, 
he thought, would be induced to put his 
property in the power of the commission- 
ers in the manner which was proposed by 
the bili; but as he had every reason to 
believe, that it would prove as inoperative 
as Mr. M. O’Ferrall’s bill on the same 
subject, had, he, perhaps, should be wast- 
ing their Lordships’ time if he troubled 
them further on the subject. He should, 
therefore, merely move that the bill be 
referred to a select committee. 

Lord Monteagle thought the Govern- 
ment had done themselyes very great 
credit by bringing forward this bill, which 
was free from all party questions, and had 
for its object the developing the latest re- 
sources of Ireland. The referring the bill 
to acommittee—which he did not suppose 
the noble Earl had moved with a view of 
defeating the measure—was wholly unne- 
cessary, for if ever there was a subject 
which had been exhausted this was one ; 
it had been constantly before the House 
Since the year 1809. There could be 
no apprehension that the measure would 
be oppressive, for it required the assent of 
two-thirds of those who were interested 
before it could be put into operation ; and 
if there was a disposition to act oppres- 
sively, there was a remedy in the bill 
itself sufficient to prevent oppression. He 
would suggest an amendment of the se- 
cond clause, giving a conditional, not an 
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absolute, power to the Government to 
appoint commissioners, 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, that 
this was a bill which would not be toler- 
ated for an instant in England. And as 
they heard so much of the inviolability of 
the union, would it not be most unwise 
to apply to property in Ireland a principle 
which they would never think of applying 
to property in England? He agreed with 
the noble Earl opposite, in thinking that 
the measure would be inoperative, but 
then that did not weaken the argument 
against the principle. It was true, that 
all the previous inquiries had demonstrated 
the necessity of drainage, but what had 
that to do with the confiscation of pro- 
perty, such as would take place if this bill 
passed into law? He would vote in favour 
of the motion of the- noble Earl, in the 
hope that amendments would be made in 
the committee, which would render the 
bill less objectionable in many of its pro- 
visions, 

The Earl of Wicklow thought, that if 
the object of the measure was desirable, 
namely, the drainage of the waste lands 
of Ireland, it was much better to have a 
general measure like that before the House, 
with the principle of which he concurred. 
Indeed, unless that principle were adopted, 
pamely, of giving certain reasonable pow- 
ers to the commissioners to carry the 
provisions out, the measure would be 
found impracticable. It would be useless 
to wait until those Irish proprietors whose 
estates required drainage applied for pri- 
vate bills, as unfortunately they did not 
display the same anxiety to improve their 
estates as the proprietors of this country. 
He should give his cordial support to the 
motion for going into committee. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne thought 
that every circumstance and fact that had 
been stated in the course of this debate 
went to show the expediency of adopting 
this measure, 

The Marquess of Londonderry was of 
opinion that the grand juries of Ireland 
ought to be made better acquainted than 
they were with the scope and intent of 
this measure. The Government appeared 
to him to be over-legislating, in‘attempting, 
so unnecessarily, to press this and other 
measures through the House at so late a 
period of the Session, 

The Earl of Charleville was anxious 
that this bill should be referred to a select 
committee, in order that many of its pro- 
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visions might undergo alteration and 
emendation. Even if the result of such 
reference should be to delay the measure 
for a Session, he did not think the incon- 
venience could be nearly so great as if 
they passed it in an incomplete form. 

Lord Cloncurry supported the bill, on 
the ground that there were 3,000,000 of 
acres of wet and waste land in Ireland, 
which would be brought into cultivation 
under its operation. 

Earl of Clancarty: My Lords, although 
I cannot agree with the noble Marquis 
(Lord Clanricarde) opposite, and other 
noble Lords who are utterly opposed to 
the bill, neither can I join in that un- 
qualified approbation which my noble 
Friend near me (the Earl of Wicklow) has 
bestowed upon it. I concur in much that 
was said by the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Mounteagle) both as to the necessity of 
some such measure, and the praiseworthy 
spirit in which her Majesty’s Government 
have brought it forward ; I give them the 
credit that is due for having given effect 
to the intentions of their predecessors in 
office by the adoption of a measure not 
their own, but of which they saw the 
utility. But while T give them credit for 
the motives with which they have brought 
this measure forward, I must express my 
regret that considering the very great 
powers with which it proposes to invest 
commissioners in interfering with private 
property, considering the very startling 
importance of several of the enactments 
in the bill, which nothing short of a para- 
mount necessity should justify, the noble 
President of the Council in introducing 
the bill this evening to your Lordships, has 
barely glanced at its provisions and stated 
no case, brought forward no evidence 
whatever to justify them. The power 
given by the bill to the proprietors of 
two-thirds of any land, to compel the pro- 
prietors of the remaining third to place 
the management of the whole in the hands 
of Government commissioners, and the 
extraordinary powers conferred upon these 
commisioners of borrowing and laying out 
money, and charging with the repayment 
both of principal and interest not alone 
the lands which they undertake to im- 
prove, but any other lands lying within a 
mile of such improvement—these powers 
may be necessary, but the noble Lord 
stated no case showing them to be so; 
and, to his argument in favour of the bill 
that it had been passed through the House 
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of Commons without a division, I cannot 
subscribe as any reason why your Lord- 
ships should not examine minutely into 
its provisions. So far from the apparent 
unanimity with which the bill has passed 
through the Commons being an evidence 
that it has been carefully considered, it 
appears to me to be an evidence of its 
having been very little looked into; for 
when in this House so much difference of 
opinion prevails respecting it, as the 
speeches that have been delivered this 
evening exhibit, it is scarcely reasonable 
to suppose that perfect unanimity should 
be found upon it in an assembly so much 
more numerous. I trust, therefore, that 
your Lordships will enter upon the con- 
sideration of the details of the bill on its 
merits, without relying upon the consi- 
deration given to it in the other House of 
Parliament. Of the necessity of a Drainage 
bill, general in its operation, I am fully 
satisfied ; the want of Drainage in Ireland 
is that which of all things strikes the 
visitor to that country most forcibly. Un- 
doubtedly much is being done, but much 
is also, of necessity, left undone for the 
want of a body, which the commissioners 
created by this bill will supply, to act 
with authority as umpires in applotting 
the expences of improvements among the 
proprietors who are benefitted, and to see 
the proper outlay of the money and the 
management of the works to be done. I 
think that for all this the bill before your 
Lordships provides; but I think it also 
goes further than is necessary in inter- 
fering with the rights of property. Care, 
my Lords, should be taken, that we do 
not precipitate matters, even though the 
object in view be the improvement of the 
country. Commissioners armed with great 
powers are, no doubt, to a great extent 
necessary ; but let us not lose sight of the 
fact, that Ireland is already overrun with 
commissioners; that the powers exercised 
by these bodies are always a deduction 
from the stewardship of others, and their 
appointment a new and permanent charge 
upon the country. Within the last ten 
years we have seen Ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners appointed to supersede the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops in the administration 
of the funds for the building and repair. 
ing of churches; we have seen commis- 
sioners of Education usurping the province 
of the parochial clergy in the superintend- 
ence and direction of the National Educa- 
tion; Poor-law commissioners have been 
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appointed to regulate the principle upon 
which the wealthier classes are hence- 
forth to contribute to the relief of the des- 
titute ; and, until within the present year, 
a commission of stipendiary magistrates 
was rapidly growing up, that would even- 
tually have altogether superseded the 
country gentlemen in their proper func- 
tions as the guardians of the peace and 
good order of the country, and of the 
rights of the poor, Further, a commission 
of public works has, in a great degree, 
superseded the grand juries in the super- 
intendence of the thoroughfares, bridges, 
and public buildings, and in their control 
over the taxation of the several counties ; 
and it is now proposed to invest commis- 
sioners with very extraordinary powers 
over private property. A modification of 
these powers it may be very necessary to 
give into their hands; but we must be- 
ware that we do not go too far in surren- 
dering up the stewardship of those talents 
for which we have to be answerable, and 
to which we should apply ourselves with- 
out leaving too much upon others; we 
must take care that we do not in our 
eagerness for the improvement of the 
country, place every thing at the dis- 
cretion of officers appointed by the Crown, 
as the Egyptians of old, though for a more 
pressing occasion, yielded up their cattle 
and their land, and eventually their per- 
sons, as the bondsmen of Pharaoh. As 
objections to the details of the bill may be 
better discussed in committee, I shall not, 
especially at this late hour, enter into the 
consideration of them at present. I will 
only say, that with respect to the 2Ist 
and 28th sections of the bill, I hope the 
noble Lord who has charge of it, will allow 
a very considerable alteration to be made 
in the former, and that the latter may be 
altogether omitted, as they involve a vio- 
lation of the rights of private property 
which is quite unjustified by any neces- 
sity, and inconsistent alike with the in- 
terests and duty of the proprietory. 

Lord Wharncliffe defended the bill, the 
objections to which he should prefer deal- 
ing with in committee. It was a bill 
which was generally called for, which had 
been exceedingly well considered, and 
which he was confident would have a 
beneficial influence on the country. He, 
therefore, objected to its being referred to 
a select committee. 

The question that the bill be referred 
to a select committee was negatived. 

+ VOL. LXV. {Ri} 
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Expatriated Criminals. 


House in committee. 

On the second clause, empowering the 
Board of Works to appoint two additional 
paid commissioners, if necessary, being 

ut. 
4 The Marquess of Clanricarde moved 
that the clause be expunged. 

The Earl of Wicklow supported the 
clause. 

Their Lordships divided on the question, 
that the clause stand part of the bill :— 
Contents 30; Not-Contents 6: Majority 
24, 

Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
amendment. 

House resumed. Report to be received 
on Monday. 

House adjourned. 
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Britis, Public—1l° Game Certificates (Ireland). 
2°. Customs Acts Amendment; Stamp Duties Assimila- 
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Private.—2°- Manchester, Birmingham, and Bolton 
Police. 
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PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Burroughes, from the 
South Devon Medical Association, South Shields, Council 
of the Provincial Medical Association, and Eastern 
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—From the Grand Jury of the Queen’s County, against 
placing Medical Charities under the control of the Poor- 
law Commissioners.— From Dunoon and Biggar, for 
ameliorating the condition of Schoolmasters (Scotland).— 
From Debtors in the Drogheda Marshalsea, for Amend- 
ment of the law affecting Insolvent Debtors in Ireland.— 
By Sir R. Inglis, from the Windsor and Eton Church 
Union, for Extension.—By Lord Ashley, from North 
Mimms, for limiting the hours of Labour of young 
People in Factories. —From the Louth and Stockton 
Mechanics Institutions, for Relief from Rates and Taxes. 
—From Strabane Poor-law Union, for Amendment of 
the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act.—From Tortington, Climp- 
ing, and Ford, Bury, Little Hampton, Clapham, Patch- 
ing, Broadwater, Amberley, and Battle Unions, against 
the Poor-law Amendment Bill.—From Cottenham, for 
compelling Master Manufacturers out the Wages of 
their Labourers, to make provision for them in sickness, 
old age, or when out of Employment. 


SurRENDER oF ExpatriaTED CRI- 
MINALS.] Sir R. Inglis wished to know 
from the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Colonies, what evidence satisfied, or ought 
to satisfy, our colonial Government in 
Canada, as to the accuracy of any state- 
ment made with respect to the alleged 
conviction of criminals claimed to be given 
up to the United States. Whether any 
certificate from the British Consul in the 
United States, as to the conviction of the 
— claimed, was necessary in order to 
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his being given up? And whether it was 
intended, in any treaty with the United 
States, to insist on the principle that any 
individual on touching the soil of England 
became consequently free? The Govern- 
ment had in case of the Creole acted on 
that principle, and upheld it in a manner 
that entitled them to general admiration. 
He wished to know whether it was in- 
tended that that principle should enter 
into any general arrangement or regulation 
between this country and the United 
States ? 

Lord Stanley said, though the hon. 
Baronet had given him notice that he 
would ask a question, still he was not 
aware of what the precise nature of that 
question would be. As regarded the last 
question, the hon. Baronet must perceive 
that it was a subject of so much delicacy, 
and particularly in the present position of 
the proceedings between this country and 
the United States, where a very strong 
feeling prevailed on the point, that he 
must decline giving an answer. As to 
the first question, which related to the 
giving up of individuals who, having taken 
refuge in Canada, were claimed by the 
United States, that did not depend on the 
There was a law in 


terms of any treaty. 
Canada by which the Governor, with the 
advice of his Council, was authorized to 
surrender them. The hon. Member for 
Lambeth (Mr. Hawes) had moved for a 
copy of that act, which would be laid on 


the Table. He believed that in these cases 
the Executive must be satisfied that the 
demand was regularly made by the consti- 
tuted authorities, and it must be stated 
on oath that the individual had been re- 
siding in the United States, to justify his 
being given up. 


AMENDMENT OF THE Poor Law.] 
Sir J. Grakam said, in moving the Order 
of the Day, for the House resolving itself 
into a committee on the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Bill, the House would permit him to 
call their attention to the position of the 
Bill, and to the course which Government 
intended to pursue with reference to it. 
After long and mature discussion, the 
House had assented to the adoption of the 
first clause—that clause which continued 
the commission for five years; and to 
which he, on the part of the Government, 
attached very great importance. The four 
next clauses, which related to the number 
of assistant-commissioners to be employed, 
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which limited the powers of the commis. 
sion as to the issue of general rules, which 
regulated the time of the operation of rules 
and orders in cases of emergency, and 
which provided for the transmission of the 
commissioners’ rules, it was intended to 
proceed with. But it was not the inten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government in the 
present Session to press the following 
clause, which related to the abolition of the 
Gilbert Unions, nor that which had refe. 
rence to the formation of districts for the 
purposes of education. After the promise 
which he had made to the House, that he 
would not press for their consent to the 
whole measure at so late a period of the 
Session, and when so many Members had 
left and were leaving town, he did not 
think it proper to proceed further. He, 
however, gave the House the most positive 
assurance on the part of her Majesty's 
Government, that they would reconsider 
the various enactments and details con- 
tained in the Bill, and at a very early 
period in the next Session of Parliament 
they would bring forward a measure on 
this subject, modified and improved in 
such a manner as further consideration 
and inquiry might suggest, and with such 
new provisions as anxious deliberation 
might point out to be necessary. There 
were, however, two or three clauses in this 
Bill, which, from the urgency of the mat- 
ters to which: they related, it would be 
necessary to press on the consideration of 
the House. One of those was the 23rd 
clause, which related to the power of 
the guardians in reference to the casual 
poor received into the workhouse. At the 
present moment the workhouse in these 
cases was used as a sort of hostelry, or 
house of call, where the casual poor were 
lodged for one or two nights, and received 
one or two meals, and a practice had 
arisen amongst the people thus relieved of 
destroying the furniture, breaking the 
windows, and even of destroying their own 
clothes. This practice rendered it neces- 
sary either to supply them with new 
clothing, or to detain them longer in 
the workhouse. To remedy this evil, the 
23rdiclause enacted that this offenceshould 
be deemed a misdemeanour, under the 5th 
George 4th, c.83. There were other clauses 
which it would be necessary to consider 
One related to the right of ex officto guar- 
dians to act as magistrates within the 
limits of the union with which they were 
connected. There were three or four other 
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clauses containing matters of regulation, 
which, with the permission of the House, he 
meant tocarry through. But those clauses 
which had reference to the abolition of the 
Gilbert Unions, to the formation of district 
unions for the purposes of education, and 
to an improved system of auditing the ac- 
counts, inasmuch as these clauses required 
a great deal of consideration, and consi- 
dering the late period of the Session, it 
would, he felt, be inexpedient to urge 
them on. He should, at the proper time, 
state to the House the nature of those 
clauses which he wished to press on their 
consideration, and which he hoped the 
House would be disposed to adopt. The 
hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. S. Craw- 
ford) had given notice of his intention to 
move an instruction on going into com- 
mittee. He doubted whether it was com- 
petent to the hon. Member, consistently 
with the forms of the House, to move such 
an instruction, because it involved the re- 
peal of one or two of the enactments of the 
Irish Poor-law Bill. That bill provided, by a 
distinct regulation, that no relief, under any 
circumstances, should be given to the poor 
in Ireland out of the workhouse. The 
hon. Member wished to repeal that pro- 
vision, and to introduce a provision giving 
a power to the guardians to grant relief 
out of the workhouse. He hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would not think that it was 
from any want of attention to the subject 
on the part of her Majesty’s Government, 
if they declined to accede to that propo- 
sition and were determined to resist it, The 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Fielding) 
had also a notice of motion for instruction 
to the committee. He should not make 
any observation on it, because he felt that 
it would be inconsistent with his duty to 
enter into a discussion on abstract points. 
If, however, the hon. Member should per- 
sist in his motion, he hoped the House 
would support him in opposing it. 

Order of the Day read. 

Mr. S. Crawford: Would take that 
Opportunity to protest against the powers 
granted to the Poor Law commissioners 
in Ireland, As that point was connected 
with the Poor Law system in this country, 
he respectfully claimed the attention of 
the House while he adverted to the sub- 
ject. He knew that there was an unwil- 
lingness in the House to listen to Irish 
questions; but this question of the Trish 
Poor-law had an interest also for Eng- 
land, and therefore he trusted that they 
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would not refuse bestowing their atten- 
tion on it. He wished, in the first place, 
to point out the essential difference which 
existed between the English and the Irish 
Poor-law. The difference consisted in 
this,—that the English Poor-law, though 
it did not positively allow out-door relief, 
yet left to the commissioners a discre- 
tionary power to grant it; but the Irish 
Poor-law did not give power to the Irish 
commissioners to give any relief what- 
soever out of the doors of the workhouse.” 
Neither guardians, nor overseers, nor ma- 
gistrates, could afford the smallest por- 
tion of out-door relief to any poor person 
in Ireland. Hewished that powers should 
be given to the commissioners to enable 
them to afford out-door relief in Ireland 
where circumstances rendered it necessary, 
in places where workhouses were not yet 
built, or where they were insufficient for 
the number of the poor. Surely these 
circumstances ought to be taken into con- 
sideration on renewing the bill. In Cork 
the guardians some time ago applied to 
the commissioners to know whether, ac- 
cording to the law, they might grant out- 
door relief? The answer was, that the 
law gave them no such authority. The 
guardians then demanded whether, if an 
assessment were made specially for that 
purpose, they might be permitted to ad- 
minister the funds thus collected? The 
commissioners stated that they would not 
allow any guardian under the Poor-law 
to administer any out-door relief. The 
Poor-law commissioners, in their last re- 
port for England, admitted that the poor 
could not be relieved within doors; and 
did not the same impossibility exist in 
Ireland? In that country the amount of 
distress was appalling. In Belfast there 
were numbers of inen out of employ, and 
food was wanted for many hundreds of 
the starving people. This state of things 
existed in that part of Ireland where dis- 
tress had hitherto been least felt. Similar 
accounts had been received from the 
towns of Newton Ard and Bangor. In 
the west of Ireland the amount of suf- 
fering was enormous. Such being the 
case, was it not his duty to endeavour 
to prevail on them in some degree to 
relax the severity of the law? Another 
objection to the workhouse was the mores 
tality that prevailed among the paupers, 
which was not denied by the commission- 
ers. Iu all workhouses where children 
were admitted the mortality was very 
M 2 
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great, owing to the entire want of proper 
attention and treatment for them. In 
the south of Ireland the greatest distress 
existed among the labouring classes, caus- 
ed by the extortion of oppressive rents 
and the iniquitous conduct of the land- 
lords. It was of importance, therefore, 
that there should be an effectual Poor-law 
for Ireland, and that the poor should feel 
there was some consideration for them 
with the Parliament and the Govern- 
ment. The character of the English and 
Irish Poor-laws was the same; they were 
distinguished by the same harsh and op- 
pressive features. The object of the 
English Poor-law was to destroy the right 
of the poor man to relief, the object of 
the Irish law was to give the semblance 
of relief without the reality. The income 
of England was 166,000,000/., which was 
derived from the labouring poor; and 
surely, it was just, that out of this enor- 
mous sum, a sufficient provision should 
be supplied to protect them from starva- 
tion, One shilling in the pound on that 
sum would raise 8,300,000/., a greater 
sum than the poor-rates reached. It was 


not prudent to refuse out-door relief in 
England under existing circumstances, 


and he maintained, that if it was not just 
in England, it was not just in Ireland. 
He saw no reason why the commissioners 
should not have a discretionary power to 
give out-door relief, and he should, there- 
fore, move :— 

“ That it be an instruction to the committee 
that they have power to make provision that 
the commissioners may order relief to be ad- 
ministered to the poor in Ireland, on the terms 
of the out-door labour test.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 11; Noes 
113: Majority 102. 


List of the Ayes. 


Muntz, G.F. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Scholefield, J. 
TELLERS. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Fielden, J. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Aldam, W. 
Bryan, G. 
Callaghan, D. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Duncombe, T. 
Johnson, Gen. 


List of the Nors. 


Barnard, E. G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Bateson, R. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Broadley, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Allix, J. P. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Balfour, J. M. 
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Kemble, H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.Sirk, 
«Lambton, H. 
Lascelles, hon. W, §, 
Lefroy, A. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lemon, Sir C, 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Litton, E. 
Mackenzie, T. 
McGeachy, F. A. 
Manners, Lord C. §, 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Col. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmerston, Visct 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Philips, M. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pulsford, R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Sheppard, T. 
Standish, C. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stuart, H. 
Sturt, H. C, 
Taylor, T. E. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Wall, C. B. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
TELLERS. 


Brotherton, J. 
Buckley, E. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Busfeild, W. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clive, E. B. 
Coiebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Compton, H. C. 
Cripps, W. 

Denison, E. B. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Dofiield, T. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Eliot, Lord 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Feilden, W. 

Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gladstone,rt. hn. W.E. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gordon, Lord F. 
Goring, C, 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 

Gregory, W. H. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grogan, E. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 

Hill, Lord M. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Howick, Visct. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hutt, W. 

Jackson, J.D. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Jones, Capt. Sutton, hon. H. M. 


On the question, that the Speaker do 
now leave the Chair, 

Mr. J. Fielden rose to move resolutions 
of which he had given notice, and he hoped 
the House would see it reasonable to post- 
pone the consideration of the bill before the 
House, until his propositions were fully 
answered. He found, by looking to the 
report of the commissioners of inquiry, 
dated 20th of February, 1834, that the 
commissioners had announced that they 
anticipated that the effect of such a law 
as was subsequently passed, and had now 
been in force nearly eight years, would be 
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to cause a rise of wages, an increase of 
content of the labouring people, and a 
diminution of crimé; and he thought it 
would be in the recollection of every one, 
who was in 1834 a Member of that House, 
and of a Jarge part of the country, that 
Lord Althorp, on bringing in the Poor-law 
of that year, had stated his firm belief 
and confidence, that in a very short time 
after the relief then afforded to able-bodied 
labourers, according to the number of their 
families, was wholly withdrawn, the wages 
of those men would rise to such an extent 
as to give them an equivalent; that was, 
that they would receive, in a short time 
after parish assistance should be discon- 
tinued, as much in wages as they had 
been accustomed to receive in wages and 
relief put together. The words of Lord 
Althorp were :— 

‘He thought no man could doubt but that 
the change in the system would be advantage- 
ous to the labourers themselves. It was pos- 
sible it might appear to some hon. Gentlemen, 
that the agricultural labourer having at pre- 
sent an addition from the parochial funds to the 
amount of wages paid by his employer (that ad- 
dition being regulated according to the number 
of his family), the effect of taking away that 
assistance would make it impossible for him 
to maintain himself and family. He (Lord 
Althorp) did not think such would be the 
case, for he believed, nay, he felt confident, 
that as the labourer regarded the parochial 
assistance now added to the wages he received 
from his employer, as making the total wages 
to which he was entitled for his industry, a 
very short time would elapse after the removal 
of that assistance before wages would rise to 
an equivalent amount; and as soon as that 
was the case, the situation in which the 
labourer would be placed would be infinitely 
— to that in which he at present 
stood.” 


The noble Lord was supposed to be so 
thoroughly conversant with all matters 
connected with agricultural pursuits and 
rural economy, that many Gentlemen were 
inclined at that time to defer to his judg- 
ment, and he believed, that if it had not 
been for the manner in which Lord Al- 
thorp urged the passage of that measure, 
and the unqualified manner in which he 
prophecied its success, it would never have 
passed that House. 
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man could deny, that if it did raise wages, 
increase content, and diminish crime, it 
would be a good measure; but his opin- 
ion was, and always had been, that it 
could have no such effect, but an effect 
exactly the opposite. The law had been 
in force nearly eight years, and from every 
thing he had heard, and read, and seen of 
its operation, he was convinced that wages 
had not risen, but relief had been with- 
drawn, that discontent amongst the labour- 
ing people had much increased instead of 
having diminished, and need we do more 
than read the charges to grand juries, de- 
livered by judges and by chairmen of 
quarter sessions, and examine the yearly 
statistical details, to be convinced that 
crime had increased also, instead of hav~ 
ing diminished? If his belief were cor- 
rect, then the act had wholly failed, and 
it was idle, nay, wicked, to proceed with 
a bill for its continuance and extension ; 
if, on the other hand, he was in error, he 
should like a Member of the Government, 
to get up in his place and tell him so, 
He should like the right hon. Baronet, 
the Home Secretary, or the Prime Minis- 
ter himself to rise in his place and say 
whether or not he conscientiously believed 
that the effects promised by the commis- 
sioners had been realised, and that the 
rise in wages anticipated by Lord Althorp, 
had really and practically taken place. 
If neither of those right hon. Baronets 
could do so, he thought they were bound 
to delay the measure now before the 
House, until an inquiry could be made 
into the matter. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the following resolu- 
tions :— 

“That a ‘rise of wages,’ and ‘ increased 
content of the labourers and diminution 
of crime,’ were two of the specific ef- 
fects which the report of the commission, 
dated the 20th day of February, 1834, stated 
would follow the application of their principle 
of administering relief to the indigent by the 
agency of a Central Board of Control, That 
this bill be proceeded with no further, until it 
be ascertained by inquiry of this House, that 
there have been, since the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act came into operation, a rise of the 
wages of labour, increased contentment among 


He had selected the | the labouring people, and a diminution of 


words of the commissioners who recom- crime ; and also, that if a rise in the rate of 


mended the law to the Government, 
the words of the Minister who brought it 
before Parliament, both parties concur- 
ring in the statement that such a law 


H 
} 


and | Wages have taken place, it has been to such 


an extent as to give the able-bodied labouring 
man, with a wife and family, an equivalent for 
the parochial assistance afforded to him before 
the passing of that act. That it is desirable 


would lead to certain specific effects. No | that such inquiry should be satisfactory and 
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conclusive, and that it should command the 
confidence of the country, and that, therefore, 
none but labourers and employers be exam- 
ined.” 


General Johnson seconded the motion. 
He denied that the New Poor-law had 
had the effect of raising the rate of wages, 
and those Gentlemen who entertained a 
different opinion on this point were bound 
to agree to the proposal for inquiry. If 
the Poor-law commission had been con- 
tinued for one year only, an investigation 
could very properly have been instituted 
at the commencement of next Session, 
But the important clause, and worst clause 
of the bill, continuing the commission for 
six years, had been passed, and he thought 
it a proof that the law was bad when it 
was necessary to invest this commission 
with unconstitutional authority. He hoped 
that some inquiry would now take place 
before the beginning of the next Session 
into the working of the law altogether. 
He believed that the expenditure for the 
poor had increased under its operation in 
many parts of the country, and that the 
labourers were worse off, being more in 
the hands of their employers. As for the 
assistant-commissioners, he believed they 
were of no use, but only an expense to the 
country. 

Mr. Grimsditch agreed with the hon. 
Member in thinking that the worst part of 
the bill had passed namely, that part 
which continued the commission for six 
years ; but he did not see, as the House 
was now placed, how any alteration could 
be made at the present stage of the bill in 
the term agreed to. He was strongly of 
opinion that the continuing the commis- 
sion for six years was most unwise on the 
part of the Government; and he was quite 
sure that it would have a tendency to 
shake that public confidence which was 
reposed in the Government prior to the 
discussion of the present bill. Still, as 
he thought it impossible to enter into an 
inquiry at this period of the Session, he 
would advise the hon. Memher for Oldham 
not to press his motion to a division. 
Recollecting that the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Graham) had promised to bring 
in a bill at the commencement of next 
Session for the purpose of meeting such 
objections to the present law as he con- 
ceived worthy of consideration, he trusted 
that the House would not neglect that 
opportunity of mitigating the severity of 
those provisions which emanated from the 
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commissioners at Somerset-house. There 
was no doubt that the unions in every part 
of the country were of a most inconvenient 
size ; and the commission, with its central. 
izing power, had created universal disgust 
and caused the Government itself to be 
distrusted. 

Mr. Aglionby was of opinion that no 
practical good would result from the pre- 
sent motion, and should regret to see it 
pressed toa division. His objection to the 
first clause, continuing the commission 
for so long a period, remained as strong as 
ever, and he thought it unwise to fix the 
duration of the commission without pre- 
viously deciding what jurisdiction it should 
possess. But what would be the result of 
coming to a division on the present mo- 
tion? He assumed that the hon. Member 
for Oldham desired that the commission 
should be destroyed at once. He could 
not agree in such a proposition; for, in 
order to avoid confusion in the country, 
and distress to the poor themselves, he 
would have the commission continued for 
atime; and he should have been well sa- 
tisfied if the Government had brought in 
a bill, at that late period of the Session, to 
continue the commission for one year, 
leaving it to Parliament to deliberate fully 
on the whole subject, at the earliest pe- 
riod next Session, and to come to that 
conclusion which the justice of the case 
demanded. He thought it high time that 
there should be a calm and deliberate in- 
quiry, by a committee of the House, to 
ascertain how the Poor-law had operated, 
and, taking it as a whole, he believed it 
would be found to have acted beneficially 
for the poor themselves. He hoped the 
present motion would not be pressed to a 
division, and he should be happy to give 
the hon. Member for Oldham his support 
in endeavouring to limit the duration of 
the commission, on the bringing up of the 
report, or on the third reading. 

Mr. Escott concurred in many of the 
statements made by the hon. Member for 
Oldham ; but he put it to him whether, 
after the House had twice decided to pro- 
long the duration of the commission, it 
would not now be better to see what prac- 
ticable amendments could be made in the 
bill. He suggested to the hon. Member 
to reserve the opposition he now offered to 
this measure, until his proposition respect- 
ing out-door relief came under the consi- 
deration of the House. If that motion 
should be carried, on bringing up the re- 
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port, he believed the commission would be 
inoperative for evil, and more operative for 
good than before. 

Sir J. Graham said, that, believing the 
hon. Member for Oldham to be actuated 
by the most humane motives, he did not 
think it consistent with his duty to remain 
altogether silent on the present question, 
The hon. Member had asked him, whether 
he really believed the New Poor-law had 
had a beneficial operation with regard to 
the wages of the working classes? He 
concurred with the hon. Member's Col- 
league, who said that it had rendered the 
workman more dependent on his employer. 
It had done so; and had thereby, parti- 
cularly in agricultural districts, rendered 
him independent of the overseers. He 
was quite satisfied that the effect of this 
measure generally had been, in the rural 
districts, to emancipate the working classes 
from confinement in the workhouses. With 
respect to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth, he must say, 
that the powers to be exercised by the 
commission were those with which it was 
invested by the very act to which the hon. 
Member for Oldham had referred, and 
which was introduced by Lord Althorp. 
The only question for the House to deter- 
mine now was, whether there should be a 
commission or not? The hon. Member 
for Cockermouth said, he wished to have a 
calm and deliberate inquiry on the subject. 
There had been several inquiries, but he 
was afraid that they were not altogether 
calm and deliberate. There had been long 
inquiries, and he had served on three com- 
mittees, and there had been reports, re- 
specting the working of the law, laid on 
the Table. It was not inquiry that was 
wanted; and the Members of that House 
were as competent as any persons to judge 
of the practicable operation of this measure. 
He thought, upon the whole, that the new 
law, at least in the rural districts, had ope- 
rated most favourably, both on the rate of 
wages and the condition of the labourers. 

House divided on the question that the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question: — Ayes 125; Noes 8: 
Majority 117. 

List of the Nors. 
Williams, W. 


Cobden, R. 
Yorke, H. R. 


Crawford, W.S. 
D'Israeli, B. 


Duncombe, T. TELLERS, 
Holiond, R. Johnson, Gen. 
Pechell, Capt. Fielden, J. 
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House in committee. 

On clause 2, professional persons, not 
being assistant-commissioners may be ap- 
pointed to make special inquiries, as as- 
sistant-commissioners, 

Mr. JT. Duncombe said, he thought it 
would be advisable to allow those persons 
who might be summoned before those new 
tribunals, to appear by their counsel, 
agents, or attornies, and he should, there- 
fore move a proviso to that effect. 

Sir J. Graham said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had given him no notice of his inten- 
tion to make this motion, and the hurried 
consideration which he could give to it 
made it somewhat difficult for him to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon it. The provision 
at the end of the clause was intended to 
remedy that which was complained of as a 
serious evil. If he remembered rightly, 
an inquiry had been instituted in the north- 
ern part of the county of Devon, by the 
assistant Poor-law commissioners, which 
did not give satisfaction. With regard 
also to the Sevenoaks workhouse, the con- 
duct of an assistant Poor-law commis- 
sioner was impugned, and the inquiry 
which was conducted by other assistant 
Poor-law commissioners was much com- 
mented on, and dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed in that case. The clause, as it 
stood, was to remedy that evil, by allow- 
ing the Poor-law commissioners to send 
down persons competent to conduct the 
inquiry, conversant with the taking of evi- 
dence, and who were not interested in the 
case, or aware of the bygone circum- 
stances. The power of those special dele- 
gations was limited to thirty days, and the 
check upon it was in the Secretary of 
State, and the object of the clause being 
what he had stated, he must say, that as 
he was at present advised, he saw no ob- 
jection to the proviso moved by the hon. 
Gentleman. He thought it quite possible, 
that the investigation would be more fair, 
complete, and satisfactory, if the parties 
interested in the result were allowed to 
appear by their agent or attorney, but 
then the costs should be borne by the par- 
ties requiring such assistance, and not be 
thrown on the poor-rates. 

Mr. Darby said, the proviso of the hon. 
Gentleman applied only to the persons who 
were to be specially appointed under the 
said clause, and not to the commissioners 
or assistant-commissioners, but he thought 
the protection ought to extend to all. 

Sir J. Graham said, he should certainly 
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object to all parties at all times being al- 
lowed to appear by their counsel or agents 
before the commissioners, or assistant 
Poor-law commissioners, The power 
should only be given in cases of special 
investigation. 

Mr. Agitonby thonght the inquiries had 
better always be open, as this would tend 
to produce more of public confidence in 
them; and it would be, in his opinion, 
exceedingly injurious to allow the assist- 
ant-commissioners or their representatives 
to close the doors at their pleasure, 

Mr. Escoté cordially concurred in de- 
precating any secret inquiries into the 
Operation of the Poor-law ; and his opin- 
ion was, that the power of making them 
so at pleasure would ‘produce great sus- 
picion and dissatisfactton. There was, 
however, another and a far more import- 
ant point, which did not seem to have 
been borne in mind during this discussion 
—and that was the authority from which 
the appointment of these special commis- 
sioners of inquiry was to emanate. Here, 
in fact, lay the whole matter. It was op- 
posed to every principle of common sense, 
as it was palpably at variance with the 
plainest- dictates of justice, that parties 
whose conduct was complained of should 
virtually conduct the inquiry. Yet, was 
not this really the case here? For would 
not the inquiries in effect and in truth be 
into the operation of the Poor-law, under 
the administration of the central commis- 
sioners, who themselves were to have the 
selection (it should seem) of those by whom 
the inquiries were conducted? Really, 
this appeared one of those cases in which 
argument was useless, and simple reason 
was conclusive. He felt warmly on this 
point, from a sincere conviction, that had 
this been otherwise, there would have been 
far less of odium cast upon the commis- 
sioners themselves, and far less of injury 
to the poor; and not less firm was his 
persuasion, that if now altered in this re- 
spect, the law would work with more of 
public confidence, and infinitely less of 
public mischief. 

Sir J. Graham acknowledged, that this 
argument would be conclusive, were it 
contemplated that these inquiries should 
embrace the general administration of the 
central commissioners ; but the clause re- 
ferred only to local abuses charged against 
the assistant-commissioners, and as to 
which the central commissioners required 
special means of information. 
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Viscount Sandon said, that though tech. 
nically and strictly his right hon. Friend 
might here be correct, yet the commis. 
sioners themselves did not consider it in 
the same light, and practically the inquir. 
ies of assistant-commissioners were always 
conducted with an evident anxiety to avoid 
any imputation on the Poor-law, as if the 
conduct of individuals necessarily involved 
the policy of the law. The point invariably 
pressed by these authorities most strenu- 
ously was, that the persons calling for the 
inquiry were not only opposed, but un- 
fairly opposed, to the act; and all their 
energies were bent towards neutralizing 
the evidence adduced in sunport of the 
complaint. Now, if the inquiries were 
conducted by Gentlemen sent from the 
Home Secretary, there would be no anx- 
iety and effort to make out a “ case” for 
the New Poor-law; but the sole desire 
would be to elicit the truth satisfactorily 
and impartially. Had this been the case 
in the Bridgewater inquiry, there would 
not have been such cause for public dis- 
content. Nothing was more important in 
regard to public feeling towards the law 
than this question. 

Mr. R. Yorke observed, that the con- 
duct of the commissioners themselves 
would, in these cases, be the subject of 
inquiry ; it was the same as setting a thief 
to sit in judgment upon his own accom- 

lice. 

Mr. Aglionby would leave it to the 
commissioners to judge whether there ought 
to be an inquiry or not, but he thought 
the Secretary of State ought to appoint 
those by whom the inquiry was to be car- 
ried on. If the supreme power in these 
matters were vested in the Secretary of 
State, such an arrangement would, he 
thought, have the effect of greatly lessen- 
ing the jealousy which would otherwise be 
felt. The danger was, that the public 
would be too apt to regard the whole as an 
ex parte proceeding—it would be impos- 
sible, he thought, to keep people from ap. 
prehending that the commissioners would 
lean towards the assistant commissioners 
with too favourable a bias. An appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of State of those 
who were to conduct inquiries would not 
at all lessen the power of the commission- 
ers, and would greatly tend to inspire the 
minds of the people with confidence in 
the whole system. 

Sir J. Graham said, that the original 
enactment gave to the commissioners su- 
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preme power in the administration of the 
Poor-law. The commissioners were cer- 
tainly removable by the Executive Govern- 
ment, but that formed the only check upon 
their caiduct. Now, the assistant-com- 
missioners were the servants of the com- 
mission, and they should not look up to 
any other power; it was, therefore, that 
he desired to keep the enactment as it now 
stood. He would suppose that, in a par- 
ticular case, persons were delegated by 
the Executive Government to carry out a 
certain inquiry against the wish of the 
commissioners, and he would further sup- 
pose that their report proved unfavourable 
to the assistant-commissioners, it would 
then be necessary to alter the whole of the 
act; for, however adverse the report might 
be, no assistant-commissioner could be re- 
moved without the authority of the com- 
mission; he hoped, therefore, the House 
would pause, before they touched a clause 
which so materially affected the moving 
power of the whole measure. If the com- 
missioners were fit for the office to which 
they were appointed, he thought that they 
ought to be treated with a liberal confi- 
dence; if they were not entitled to confi- 
dence they ought to be removed. The 
object of the bill was, that the Executive 
Government should not be responsible for 
carrying out the act, but merely responsible 
for the appointment or removal of the 
commissioners themselves. 

Mr. Aglionby did not want to interfere 
with the supreme power of the commis- 
sioners; all he desired was, that investi- 
gations should be placed above all sus- 
picion, 

Mr. B. Wood thought, that some power 
ought to be given to the guardians, for the 
purpose of enabling them to promote in- 
quiries into the conduct of assistant- 
commissioners. 

Mr. Darby felt satisfied, that if the ap- 
pointment of persons to institute investi- 
gations were left to the Secretary of State, 
he would consult the wishes of the com- 
Missioners in each instance, and they 
would, after all, possess the patronage. 
He considered the present clause a great 
improvement. 

Sir R. Peel doubted not that his hon. 
Friend was actuated by conscientious mo- 
tives, but the course which he took afforded 
but small encouragement to any Ministry 
to introduce relaxations of the law. His 
right hon, Friend had proposed, that other 
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persons than the assistant-commissioners 
should be appointed to make special in- 
quiries, upon which the hon. Gentleman rose 
and said, he would rather have no clause at 
all than one of that nature. Such was 
the encouragement which the Government 
had to make concessions, that sundry 
amendments were proposed, which were 
inconsistent with the principle of the bill. 
The proviso proposed, that persons should 
be appointed to make inquiries who had 
no connexion with the commission. In 
the first place, whenever they saw fit, or 
were required by the Secretary of State, 
the commissioners were to appoint such 
persons to conduct the inquiry. The 
authority of the commissioners was su- 
preme over that of the assistant-com- 
missioners, and being called upon to 
exercise it they would proceed to nomi 
nate a doctor of medicine, or a surveyor, 
or a barrister, persons having profes- 
sional qualifications for the performance 
of the services required of them. The 
authority rested, then, with the commis- 
sioners, but the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department must give his sanction ; 
he had a veto, as his noble Friend, the 
Member for Liverpool had expressed it. 
His hon. Friend had spoken of the invi- 
diousness of the Secretary of State ap- 
pointing special commissioners ; but there 
was no doubt that such appointments 
would be the subject of communication 
between the Secretary of State and the 
Poor-law commissioners. It would cer- 
tainly not be wise to get up two conflicting 
authorities; the Secretary of State and the 
commissioners ought to act in harmony, 
It appeared to him that the clause as it 
stood was good, because it gave a security 
against abuse; and he hoped the House 
would affirm the proposition as originally 
made by his right hon. Friend, in deference 
to what, he thought, was the general 
feeling of the House and of those who 
were opposed to the bill, He trusted that 
the hon. Gentleman would abandon his 
proposition, and not take a course which 
would tend to discourage relaxations of 
the law in reference to those matters which 
had come under consideration. 

The committee divided on the question, 
that the clause stand part of the bill :— 
Ayes 59; Noes 9: Majority 50. 


List of the Nos. 


Brocklehurst, J. Crawford, W, 8. 
Buckley, E. Fielden, J. 
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Williams, W. 
TELLERS. 

Grimsditch, T. 

Pechell, Capt. 


Johnson, Gen. 
O’Brien, J. 
Richards, R. 
Scholefield, J. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4 to 22 inclusive, postponed. 

On clause 23, that ‘‘ guardians, &c., 
may set occasional poor to work.” 

Mr. R. Yorke proposed, that the words 
in the clause ‘subject always to the pow- 
ers of the Poor-law commissioners,” should 
be omitted from the clause. 

Mr. 8. Crawford said, that he objected 
to the whole of the clause under the con- 
sideration of the House. It was a most 
tyrannical clause, and vested in the guard- 
ians’ powers, which they ought not to 
possess. If a man went even for one night 
into the union workhouse, he was obliged 
to allow his hair to be cut off close to his 
head. Such a case had happened. So 
strong was his objection to the tyrannical 
powers vested in the guardians by this 
clause, that he was determined to take 
the sense of the House on the subject. 

The committee divided on the question, 
that the clause stand part of the bill;— 
Ayes 84; Noes 8: Majority 76. 


List of the Noxs. 


Broadwood, I. Scholefield, J. 
Brotherton, J. Williams, W. 
Hodgson, F. 
Johnson, Gen." 
Pechell, Capt. 
Richards, R. 


Clause to stand part of the bill. 

The rest of the clauses were rejected or 
agreed to with amendments. 

Mr. Darby moved the bringing up of a 
clause prohibiting the Poor-law commis- 
sioners from interfering with local Poor- 
Jaw administration, except with the consent 
of two-thirds of the board of guardians 
under the local act. 

Clause brought up and read a first time. 
On the motion that it be read a second 
time, 

Sir J. Graham opposed the motion. 
Government had determined, considering 
the state of public business, and the ad- 
vanced period of the Session, to introduce 
no provisions which would have the effect 
of introducing any important alterations 
into the spirit of the bill. The clause of 
his hon. Friend, however, was quite at 
. variance with the existing law, and it was 
a mistake to suppose that the original 


TELLERS, 
Crawford, S. 
Fielden, J. 
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intention of the Poor-law Act was not 
that its provisions should be general, 
Through the operation of the proposed 
clause, upwards of 1,200,000 persons 
would be withdrawn from what M€ consi- 
dered the salutary control of the Poor-law 
commission. 

Captain Pechell supported the clause, 
He deprecated interference with boards 
under local acts, and referred to previous 
debates, with the view of proving that the 
House had affirmed this principle of non- 
interference. 

Mr. T. Duncombe thought that if Go 
vernment objected to giving independent 
powers to local boards, that they should 
repeal their local acts altogether. Go- 
vernment, however, had no right, accord- 
ing to the original understanding, to sweep 
away these local acts, which were in many 
instances obtained at a great expense. He 
should strenuously support the clause, 

The House divided on the question that 
the clause be read a second time :—Ayes, 





42; Noes, 91: Majority, 49. 
List of the Aves. 


Aldam, W. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Beckett, W. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Buckley, E. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dodd, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Escott, B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 

Gill, T. 

Goring, C. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 


Halford, H. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hornby, J. 
Johnson, Gen. 
Langston, J. H. 
Masterman, J. 
Morris, D. 
Newry, Visct. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Tufnell, H. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Yorke, H.R. 


TELLERS. 
Darby, G. 
Pechell, Capt. 


List of the Noxs. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Antrobus, E 
Balfour, J. M. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Boldero, Hi. G. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, Lord E, 


Cavendish, hon. G, H. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Colborne, hn.W.N. BR. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon, Col. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncan, G. 
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Eliot, Lord 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
Forbes, Ww. 

Forster, M. 

Gaskell, J. M. 


Gladstone, 7t.hn.W.E. 


Gordon, hon. Capt. 


Goulbourn, rt. hn. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sit J. 


Hale, R. B. 
Hazilton, W. J. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 


Hobhouse, rt. hn. SirJd. 


Howard, P. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hume, J. 
Hutt, W. 


Jolliffe, Sir W. G. HH. 


Jones, Capt. 


Knatchbull,rt.lin.SirE. 


Legh, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Geachy, F A. 
March, Earl of 
Morgan, O. 
Neville, R. 
Newport, Visct. 
Nicholl, right hon, J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 


South Australia. 


Northland, Visct. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pemberton, T. 
Philips, M. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Rice, E. R. 


Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 


Rous, hon. Capt. 
Rundle, J. 

Russell, J. D. W. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Sheppard, T, 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 


Stansfield, W. R. C. 


Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thorneley, T. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Ward, H. G. 


Wood, G. W. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Baring, H. 


House resumed. Bill to be reported. 


Soutn Avusrraia.] House in Com- 


mittee on the South Australia Bill. 
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who had preceded him in office, and to 
whom the mismanagement of the colony 
must be attributed, but he could not go 
the length to which the hon. Gentleman 
had gone, either in his attack upon Lord 
J. Russell the other night, or upon Lord 
Glenelg to-night. He thought the mis- 
management of the colony was to be attri- 
buted, not to one Colonial Minister or to 
another, but to the House of Commons 
and to Parliament. But the question now 
really was, how could that mismanagement 
be altered, and its evil consequences to 
some extent remedied? As to Colonel 
Gawler, he confessed that he had not 
exactly pursued the course which he should 
have recommended. His conduct had 
perhaps fairly exposed him to the charge 
of extravagance; but that very conduct, 
that free expenditure of money, had caused 
his popularity in the colony. But yet it 
certainly was one of the evils against which 
they had now to contend. With respect 
to the omission of the clause as proposed 
by the hon. Member, he did not think it 
would answer the purpose for which it was 
intended. He believed that to make the 
colony liable in case of any surplus revenue 
accruing at a future period would be a 
mode of proceeding calculated to extin- 
guish the energies of the colonists, 

The committee divided on the question 
that the clause stand part of the bill, 
Ayes, 73; Noes, 10: Majority, 63. 


List of the Ayrs, 


Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 


Mr. Hume expressed his strong disap- 
probation of the manner in which the 
colony had been governed from the time 
of Lord Glenelg downwards. He accused 
Colonel Gawler of extravagance, and the 
Colonial Ministers of mismanagement and 
carelessness, They had all acted wrongly, 
and yet none of them would bear the 
responsibility of their misdoings. The 
colony had been involved in the greatest 
distress, and its credit had altogether gone. 
Money had not been borrowed when it 
might have been lent with safety, and now 
a loan had been asked for and granted at a 
time and in a manner the most unsuitable, 
unfair, and inexpedient. What he pro- 
posed was, that the colony should still be 
held liable for the money which had been 
given to it; and he would, therefore, 
move that the clause relieving it from its 
liabilities be omitted. 

Lord Stanley said, that it was no part 
of his duty to defend the conduct of those 





A’Court, Capt, 
Ainsworth, P. 
Baldwin, B. 
Bankes, G. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Bateson, R. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buckley, F. 
Cardwell, E. 


Cavendish, hon. G. H. 


Chute, W. L. W. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Denison, E. B. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Dugdale, W. 8S, 
Duncombe, T. 
Eliot, Lord 
Farnham, E. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 


Fuller, A. E 

Gaskell, J. M. 

Gill, T. 

Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon, Sir J. 
Grimsditch, T, 
Grogan, E. 

Hamilton, W. J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S, 
Tlodgson, 2. 
Hornby, J. 

Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 

Hutt, W. 

Jermyn, Earl 

Jones, Capt. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Legh, G. C. 

Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, W. F, 
March, Earl of 
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Sibthorp, Col. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, H. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Tollemache, J. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Ward, H. G. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
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Masterman, J. 
Neville, R. 

Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Patten, J. W. 
Philips, M. 
Rashleigh, W. 

Rice, E. R. 

Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Rous, hon. Capt. 
Rundle, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. Pringle, A. 
Russell, J. D. W. Baring, H. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H, A. Scholefield, J. 
Bowring, Dr. Thornely, T. 
Brotherton, J. Wawn, J. T. 
Cobden, R. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Gibson, T. M, 
Morris, D. 


Clause agreed to. 
Bill passed through the committee, 
House resumed. Report tobe received. 


TELLERS, 
Hume, J. 
Wood, B. 


Coroners oF Warwick.] Sir C, 
Douglas moved the second reading of the 
Coroners, &c. (Warwick and Lancaster) 
Bill. 

Mr. Aglionby said, unlesssome adjourn- 
ment of the debate took place, he should 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned at two o’clock, 


ete oes tere 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, July 20, 1842. 

Minutes.) Biuis. Public.—1° Joint Stock Banking 
Companies. 
2°- Common Law Courts (Ireland); Game Certificates 
(Ireland); Bonded Corn (No. 2). 
Reported.—Fisheries (Ireland). 
3°. and passed:— Wide Streets (Dublin) ; 
Election Petitions Trial. 

Private.—2°- Cauvin’s Estate. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Corry, from Waterford, 
and Omagh, against the Tobacco Regulations Bill.—From 
Landowners and others attending Hadleigh Market, 
against Bonded Corn (No. 2) Bill.—From the Grand Jury 
of Carnarvon, for the repeal of the Act uniting the 
Dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor.—By Mr. Hughes, 
from the Diocese of St. Asaph, against St. Asaph and 
Bangor Cathedrals Bill—By Mr. Hardy, and Mr, C. 
Morgan, from Bradford, Geadon, Halifax, Skircoat, and 
Newport Unions, against the Poor-law Amendment Bill. 
—By Mr. S. Crawford, from Southwark, for the Re- 
demption of the Tolls on Waterloo and the other Metro- 
politan Bridges—From Macclesfield, against the Reduc- 
tion of the Duty on Silk.—By Mr. Beckett, from Stan- 
mingley, Nether Thong, Heaton, Eccleshill, Cleckheaton, 
and Pudsey, for Limiting the Hours of Labour of young 
persons in Factories.—From London, against any further 
Grant to Maynooth College. 


Prisons ; 


Rattways.]_ Mr. Gladstone, in mov- 
ing that the Lords’ amendments to this 
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bill be agreed to, observed, that when 
the several railway acts were passed, a ji. 
mitation was introduced restricting the 
weight of the carriages to four tons, 
This clause went from one bill to the other 
without opposition. It was, however, 
deemed desirable, for the security of the 
public, that the carriages should be of 
greater weight, and there was scarcely a 
railway in which the weight was so low as 
four tons. It was thought better, then, to 
repeal this clause, to which he did not an. 
ticipate any objection, as it was sufficient] 
in harmony with the object of the bill, 
Lords’ amendments agreed to, 


Poxice Rewarps (IReELaND.] Lord 
Clements found a very large sum appropri- 
ated under the heads of police rewards and 
superannuation fund. One amounted to 
7,0451., and the other to 18,280/. Now, as 
no estimate was taken of these sums, and 
as part of them was provided for by a com- 
pulsory assessment on the counties, he 
wished to know the intentions of the Go. 
vernment as to their disposal. 

Lord Eliot having had notice, he had 
written to Colonel Macgregor on the sub. 
ject, and the answer was, that the present 
system of rewards had received the sanc- 
tion of the late Government, and that 
though the scale of rewards was doubled, 
no person received any while in the service. 
Colonel Macgregor added, that if they 
were lessened, such a step would have the 
effect of chilling the zeal of the force. 


Mepicat Rerorm.] In answer to a 
question from Mr. Stansfield, 

Sir J. Graham said, he had that day had 
an interview with a deputation on the sub- 
ject of the bill which had been introduced 
relative to the medical profession, and the 
result being to prove that his views were 
not sufficiently matured, he should post- 
pone all further proceeding with regard 
to it till next Session. 


Bonpep Corn Brut (No. 2.)] Mr. 
Gladstone rose to move the second reading 
of the Bonded Corn (No. 2) Bill. He felt 
confident that this bill would meet with 
almost unanimous concurrence. Before he 
made any observations on its provisions, he 
must say a few words to explain how it 
came into his hands, and to render an act 
of justice to an hon. Gentleman who sat 
opposite. During the present Session, the 
hon. Member for Gateshead had introduced 
a bill similar to the present, which bill was 
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referred to a select committee, containing 
many of the staunchest friends of the agri- 
cultural interest. Among the rest, the 
Members for Berks and Somerset, and the 
noble Lord, the Member for Lincoln, and 
his Colleague. It was in consequence of 
the report of that committee that the pre- 
sent bill was introduced. The proceedings 
of that committee were conducted with the 
greatest harmony and satisfaction ; and at 
a very full meeting of that committee it 
adopted the report on which the present 
bill was founded. He (Mr. Gladstone) 
could not claim the credit of having sug- 
gested this measure ; on the contrary, he 
had to regret, that four or five years since, 
he had voted against one of similar import, 
although that bill proposed the grinding 
of corn under the lock of the Crown. How- 
ever, when it became his official duty to 
examine into the merits of the question, 
he soon convinced himself that the measure 
was perfectly safe as regarded the producing 
interest of this country, while on the other 
hand, it promised great benefit to our com- 
merce, and augmentation to certain 
branches of trade. The reason why the bill 
now appeared under his (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
auspices was, that it bore somewhat on the 
safety of the revenue, and it had therefore 
been considered desirable to consult the 
officers of customs previous to its introduc- 
tio in the House; but as far as there 
was any credit attached to the measure, 
and he considered it deserving of great 
credit, it belonged to the hon. Member for 
Gateshead, who had suggested it to the 
House, and with excellent judgment had 
conducted it to its present stage; and he 
trusted that the hon. Member would be 
able to congratulate himself on its bene- 
ficial results, The bill proposed that parties 
should be empowered to take foreign wheat 
out of bond on the proviso that they sub- 
stituted a calculated equivalent either in 
fine flour fit for exportation or in biscuit 
of one of the three classes used in merchant 
vessels. He trusted that it would thus 
open to our millers and biscuit-bakers a 
considerable trade from which they were 
now excluded, by enabling them to export 
bread and flour to various parts of the 
globe. There was now a considerable ex- 
port of flour from other countries to New- 
foundland, to Australia, to Brazil, and 
sometimes even to the United States ; and 
he did not see any reason why a consider- 
able share of that trade might not fall into 
the hands of the merchants and manufac- 
turers of this country. Another point to 
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which he wished to draw the attention of the 
House was, the permission contained in the 
bill for the manufacture of ship biscuits, 
The House had already almost unanimously 
recognised the pressing necessity that ex- 
isted for lightening the burdens that pressed 
upon our shipping interests, and with this 
view a provision had been introduced into 
the Customs’ Act for the import of salt 
provisions. But it was said, when that 
provision was under consideration, that a 
similar advantage should be given with 
respect to the other main article of ships’ 
provision, and the measure now before the 
House would effect that object. Trade 
would be otherwise benefitted by it, as the 
demand for foreign corn would be consider- 
able, and independent of the fluctuations 
of seasons in this country. Another advan- 
tage likely to accrue from it would be a 
tendency to increase the supply of corn in 
bond, an object so intimately affecting the 
sustenance of the people in seasons of scar- 
city that it could not be too much encou- 
raged by the Legislature. The main ob- 
jection to the bill, and one in which he 
had himself concurred until more strict 
examination had made him better ac. 
quainted with the facts, was, that the 
permission given would open a door for 
frauds on the revenue. He thought that 
that objection was not tenable. But it 
should be recollected that this country 
was not the first to try the experiment. 
Belgium and France had at this moment 
a similar plan in operation, and, in France 
particularly, a large trade was carried on 
without causing any dissatisfaction. It 
was now twelve or fourteen years since the 
trade had been first permitted in France, 
and !now an annual amount of 250,000 
cwt. of flour was manufactured for shipping 
and for export to other countries. He 
believed that the privilege was confined to 
certain ports, but if France, with her 
limited commerce, derived advantages from 
such a law, it was fairly to be inferred that 
a very great advantage must accrue to this 
country. With regard to fraud, the ques- 
tion was not whether some trifling fraud 
might not be effected under the bill; the 
question was, whether it was likely to be 
committed on so large a scale, and to be of 
frequent occurrence, so as to form a suffi- 
cient objection to a measure of this kind. 
In the first place, he believed that the per- 
sons likely to engage in this trade would 
not look tosodisgraceful a mode of obtaining 
profit as fraud, but even if they did, any 
amount of fraud they could effect would 
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have no serious influence on the agricul- 
turist interest or the markets of the coun- 
try. Two experienced officers in the 
Cu-toms had been examined by the select 
committee, and had given it as their opi- 
nion, that inferior flour could not be sub- 
stituted for corn taken out of bond without 
suspicion on the part of the Customs’ offi- 
cer, although he might not be able to de- 
cide to a nicety the exact amount or mode 
of adulteration. But, even supposing the 
trade to reach the amount of 100,000 qrs. 
of corn annually, the introduction even of 
that whole amount, which was not more 
than the two-hundredth part of the annual 
consumption of this country, into our mar- 
kets could have no sensible effect on the 
immense consumption of this country. He 
did not mean to justify fraud, and he be- 
lieved that sufficient means would be pro- 
vided by this bill for its prevention ; what 
he meant to convey was, that even if it 
did take place, it could have no sensible 
effect on our producing interests. There 
were two or three modifications which he 
proposed to introduce into this bill. First, 
he proposed to limit its operation to three 
years, in order that Parliament might have 
an early opportunity for re-examination, 
while at the same time sufficient room 


would be given for fairly ascertaining its 


effect. Secondly, he proposed that the 
flour made under the bill should be ad- 
mitted for home consumption under the 
same duty as foreign flour, although, at 
the same time, he did not think it likely 
that much would be taken out in that way, 
as flour for exportation was generally ma- 
nufactured in a way which, while making 
it less liable to decay, rendered it unsuit- 
able to the home market. Thirdly, he 
proposed somewhat to mitigate the penal- 
ties in the bill. At present it provided a 
penalty of 5/. a quarter on corn which 
should be taken out of bond by the substi- 
tution of adulterated flour or inferior bis- 
cuit; but he thought that this might 
cause hardship in cases where the fraud 
had been caused by miscalculation or mis- 
take in selecting the article, and not frau- 
dulent intention. He proposed, therefore, 
to introduce words into the bill somewhat 
to mitigate the penalties in such cases. 
He trusted that, with these alterations, 
the bill would be likely to assist in the 
revival of trade, and to add to the comforts 
of the people. The right hon. Member 
concluded 4 moving that the bill be now 
read a second time. 

Colonel Rushbrooke gave the right hon. 
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Gentleman credit for the best intentions 
but entertained serious doubts as to what 
would be the effect of the measure upon 
the agricultural interest. The hon. and 
gallant Member read some extracts from 
the evidence given before the committee 
with the view of showing that no precau- 
tions which could be taken would afford 
security against fraud, and concluded bh 
moving that the bill be read a second time 
that day three months. 

Mr. Trotler said that a bill, almost pre- 
cisely the same as the present, had been 
introduced in 1837, by Mr. Robinson, then 
Member for Worcester, and had _ been op. 
posed by the then President of the Board 
of Trade, on the ground that it would be 
conducive to fraud. The two predecessors 
in office of the noble Lord who now held 
that appointment, had opposed the mea- 
sure on the same ground, and all the right 
hon. Gentlemen now below him had on 
former occasions voted against a similar 
bill, For his own part, he considered that 
none of the objections that had formerly 
existed to such a measure had since been 
removed. He did not oppose it himself 
as an agricultural question, that point he 
would throw aside altogether ; his opposi- 
tion was grounded on general principles, 
and on his belief that frauds to a large 
extent must be the consequence. He most 
cordially seconded the amendment. 

Mr. G. Palmer felt it to be his bounden 
duty to support the amendment, although 
no one had more strenuously endeavoured 
to bring that party into power, which now 
had introduced, he regretted to say this, 
amongst other measures, highly injurious, 
if not absolutely ruinous, to the agricul- 
turists of this country. He referred to 
returns already made before the House, to 
show that the effect of the measures of 
free-trade already adopted since Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s time had been to depress agricul- 
ture, until the burden of the Poor-rates 
had become intolerable, and also to embar- 
rass our commerce, and turn the exchanges 
against this country. The plan seemed to 
have been borrowed from a somewhat 
similar project relative to foreign sugars 
released frum bond, for the purpose of 
refining, and being exported to foreign 
countries ; but the author of that project, 
Mr. Huskisson, found that the law could 
be evaded, and the bonded sugar, by means 
of fabricated certificates, sold by the dealers 
in this market. He believed the plan to 
have been in this instance adopted without 
due examination, and he trusted it was not 
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et too late to persuade the right hon. 
_ eh to retrace his steps and to abandon 
the bill. He assured the right hon. Baro- 
net, that according to the present system 
of transacting business in the custom 
houses of this country nothing could be 
more easy than to bring cargoes of foreign 
biscuit into this country, and to re-export 
them immediately, for the mere purpose of 
obtaining certificates of export of so mucl 
foreign corn, which certificates would en- 
title those parties so exporting the foreign 
made buscuit to release as much foreign 
corn from bond as was equal to the manu- 
factured article supposed to be composed 
of foreign flour released from bond in our 
warehouses. In this manner, the bonded 
in would constantly be taken fraudu- 
ently out of the warehouses, and enter 
into the consumption at home, to the pre- 
judice of our own growers, and in direct 
contradiction to the spirit of the existing 
law relative to the import of foreign grain. 
This process must also have the effect of 
influencing the returns upon which the 
Corn-law averages were struck ; and when 
large portions of foreign corn were thus 
spuriously withdrawn from bond, the 
average must be very seriously depressed, 
to the great embarrassment and confusion 
of the corn market generally. 

Mr. Hutt expressed his surprise that his 
hon. Friend having stated that for many 
years, he had been connected with the 
commercial and shipping interests of the 
country should come forward to oppose the 
measure. Those interests, differing as they 
did on other questions, were almost to a 
man unanimous upon this, and they ac- 
knowledged the benefit which they would 
gain by being allowed to purchase flour 
and biscuit in this country at continental 
prices, He would not advert to the dis- 
tress of the country, nor would he excite 
their feelings by describing the sufferings 
which were endured by the people; but 
he was prepared to contend, that at any 
time, and under any circumstances, the 
Legislature was bound to provide, as far as 
possible, employment for the working 
classes. This measure would throw open 
fresh channels of industry, and would afford 
to the labouring population of England an 
advantage which ad already been granted 
by every continental government to their 
people. The ships of this country— 
> mg those that were engaged in the 
fishing trade—were, under the present 
state of things, compelled to be sent to the 
ports of the north of Europe to take in 
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their supply of flour and biscuit, if they 
wished to obtain them at a reasonable 
price. The difference in the price of pro- 
visions obtained in England and those taken 
elsewhere had caused the reduction of the 
number of the fishing ships which entered 
into the English ports. He had not 
heard, and he could not conceive, any 
reasonable or sound objection to this mea- 
sure. The alarm felt by the agriculturists 
was altogether unfounded. The existing 
prohibition injured the shipping interests, 
the commercial interests, and the labour- 
ing classes, and it did good to no one. He 
thanked the Government for producing so 
beneficial and so useful a measure. 

Mr. Gill merely rose to express his dis- 
sent to the proposition laid down by the 
hon. Member for Essex that this measure 
would lead to the fraudulent introduction 
of foreign flour. He felt confident that 
no such effect would be produced by it, 
and he should give it his hearty support. 

Viscount Palmerston had listened with 
great attention to the objections which had 
been urged against the bill, and they ap- 
peared to him to have been answered by 
anticipation in the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, whose explanation with 
regard to fraud was perfectly satisfactory. 
With regard to the objection that had 
been urged, namely, that the measure 
would give to the commercial marine good 
biscuits at a cheap rate, that appeared to 
be, instead of a sound objection, a very 
strong recommendation. There was one 
argument which, more than any other, 
recommended it to his support, Theright 
hon. Gentleman had said that the bill 
would open new sources of commerce to 
this country, which would be not tempo- 
rary or uncertain, but permanent and se- 
cure. He hailed that principle most cor- 
dially as coming from the particular quar- 
ter from whence it had proceeded, and only 
lamented that it had not been permitted 
to take a wider range, than the present 
bill afforded. But as that principle had 
been laid down by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he hoped soon to see it more exten- 
sively acknowledged. 

Mr. Darby (cries of “ Divide”] would 
not obtrude himself against the sense of 
the House, and would not make a speech ; 
but this he would say, that it was must 
unfair in the noble Lord to enter into the 
— question, when the House was not 

isposed to allow a debate. 

Mr. Roebuck wished to speak to the 
measure—[‘“ No, no!”]—aye, and he was 
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going into the general question, too. It 
had been proposed by the Government, 
after a long discussion of the Corn-law, 
that there should be some minute relaxa- 
tion in a part of the system. But the 
agricultural gentlemen had put forward a 
document in opposition to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and in their care for their in- 
terest they had put forward that which 
was not true, for the purpose of serving 
their own private interests in their pecu- 
liar position as landlords. Much had been 
said about fraud. What was the meaning 
of the word fraud? It meant that, by 
the provisions of the bill, means were given 
to introduce corn to the starving people. 
The fraud was a fraud upon their own 
improper law—nothing else. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, and the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment, were bound to do what they 
were doing, and they would if they 
dared, relax the stringency of the Corn- 
laws: but knowing that to be at present 
impossible, they had put forth this little 
bill as a feeler. Every person who had 
listened to the speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman must have felt that every posi- 
tion he took up was a backhanded blow at 
his own Corn-law. Let them not be misled. 
The right hon. Gentleman had proposed 
his measure, anda sham fight had been 
got up upon it, disgraceful to the party 
from which it had emanated, public justice 
had forced the Government to undertake 
this bill, which was an answer to every mea- 
sure the Government had brought forward 
for the last six months. [‘« Divide.”] He was 
not to be put down. He knew the corner 
well from which that noise proceeded. He 
knew the meaning of those clamours for a 
division. Hon. Members wanted their 
dinners, But was that the manner in 
which the business of the country was to 
be conducted? He appealed to hon. Gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House : they, as 
the opposition, had a duty to perform, and 
were not to be frightened out of it by the 
attacks of popinjays. If gentlemen wanted 
their dinners, let them go. Cheap food 
for the people was the first proposition em- 
bodied in the bill, and all the arguments 
about opening fresh channels for trade were 
but round-about enunciations of the doc- 
trines of free-trade. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet, if the phalanx behind him would 
have permitted, would have said, “ ex- 
change the manufactures of England 
against the corn of the world, and we shall 
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have a trade grow up, which will not be 
for a year, or for two years, or for three 
years, but be a permanent acquisition to 
the manufacturing interest of the country.” 
That was, in fact, the language which the 
right hon. Baronet had used in support of 
this bill, which was in itself so peculiarly 
and pitifully paltry that he would not say 
another word upon it. In one respect, 
undoubtedly, it might be regarded as of 
some importance, as exhibiting the weak. 
ness and paltriness of the party, which in 
spite of its own clear-sightedness, was 
driven to pursue the wrong, although it 
saw the right, and approved it. He never, 
in the whole course of his life, had heard a 
speech so peculiarly calculated to show all 
the advantages of a free-trade in corn as 
that which he had that evening heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone). And what ground had the op- 
position taken to it. The object of the bill 
was to declare that under certain circum. 
stances warehoused wheat should be deli- 
vered duty-free upon substituting an equal 
quantity of wheat flour or biscuit. That 
was the proposition contained in the bill. 
It was no sooner offered to the House than 
up rose a couple of the representatives of 
the agricultural interest to oppose it. Let 
the House mark that this was not the 
opposition of the farmer, but the opposi- 
tion of the landlord—the opposition of the 
landlord, who wanted dear corn at the 
time the people were starving. That was 
the meaning of the opposition. He took 
the hon. Member for Essex as the repre- 
sentative in this instance of the landed 
proprietors. The hon. Member for Essex 
was afraid that, whilst the people were 
starving, by some legerdemain, which he 
could not explain, corn, under the provi- 
sions of this bill, would come into the 
market and be sold rather cheaper than the 
landed gentlemen wished. What did the 
right hon, Gentleman the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade say to that assertion? 
“« Why really,” said he, “ the quantity of 
corn admitted under the provisions of this 
Bill will be so small, so minute, compared 
with the whole consumption of wheat in 
this country, that it is absolutely ridicu- 
lous to consider it as having any influence 
upon prices?” “ Oh,” replied the sturdy 
landlord, “ I don’t believe it—it may lower 
the price of my corn a penny, or a farthing, 
or a half a farthing, or a quarter of a far- 
thing ; and therefore I adhere to my oppo- 
sition, and will divide against the bill.” If 
such a course had been pursued by any 
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Member on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House, it would have been called a fac. 
tious opposition ; but because it came from 
those who, from prescription, were per- 
mitted to legislate as they liked, namely, 
from the representatives of the land, it was 
considered all right, and quite proper ; and 
aclamorous cry was raised, because they 
were not allowed to go at once to the 
favourite diversion of a division and their 
dinners. That was the real state of the 
uestion ; and it was right that the country 
should know and understand it. 

Sir Thomas D. Acland: I have simply 
oneremark to make in reply to what we 
have just heard from the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath. He says that we wish 
to sacrifice the interests of the country, 
and that the only object we have in view 
is to raise the rents of our lands. I beg to 
state that that is not, never was, and I 
believe never will be the true motive of 
any English country gentleman; and if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
devote one moment to a disnassionate con- 
sideration of the subject, instead of in- 
dulging the desire of making an inoppor- 
tune speech, I am satisfied he would not 
remain of the opinion to which he has 
given utterance. 

Mr. Hume said, that every act of the 
landed gentry was calculated to keep up 
the price of corn, to maintain monopoly ; 
and whatever might be their wishes and 
intentions, the result of their conduct was 
such as to justify the statement of his 
hon. and learned Friend. He was glad 
that his hon. and learned Friend had put 
the matter on the ground which he had 
taken. Now, that hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site understood from his hon. and learned 
Friend, the Member for Bath, the grounds 
on which they on the Opposition side sup- 
ported this measure, he hoped these Mem- 
bers would agree to it. He should him- 
self vote for it, believing it, as far as it 
went, to be a salutary measure. 

Colonel Sibthorp would not waste the 
valuable time of the House by replying to 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
whose speech was contemptible, and not 
worthy of notice. The fact was, that the 
gtapes were sour. If the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath and the hon. Member 
for Montrose could get a few of the acres 
possessed by those whose conduct they so 
grossly misrepresented, he believed that the 
treatment of the tenant and of the labourer 
would be very different from what it now 
was. He would take no further no- 
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tice of the hon. and learned Member's 
trash. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the word “ now” stand part of the question: 
—Ayes 116; Noes 29: Majority 85. 


List of the Avxs. 
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Bowes, J. Mainwaring, T. 
Bowring, Dr. Masterman, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. Mitchell, T. A. 
Brotherton, J. Morison, General 
Buller, E. Napier, Sir C. 
Busfeiid, W. Neville, R. 
Campbell, A. Nicholl, rt, hon. J. 
Chelsea, Visct. Northland, Visct. 
Chute, W. L. W. O’Connell, M. J. 
Clay, Sir W. Paget, Col. 
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Clive, E. B. Parker, J. 
Cobden, R. Patten, J. W. 
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Douglas, Sir C. E. Repton, G. W. J. 
Duncan, G Roebuck, J. A. 
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Egerton, W. T. Rundle, J. 
Eliot, Lord Sandon, Visct. 
Escott, B. Somerset, Lord G. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. — Stewart, J. 
Fielden, J. Strutt, E. 
Fitzroy, Capt. Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Flower, Sir J. Thornely, T. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes Toilemache, J. 
Gibson, T. M. Trench, Sir F. W. 
Gill, T. Tufnell, H. 
Gladstone, rt.hbn.W.E. Vane, Lord H. 
Gladstone, T. Villiers, hon. C. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. Ward, H. G. 
Gore, M. Wawn, J. T. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. Williams, W. 
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Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
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Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Broadley, H. 

Buck, L. W. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
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Bill read a second time. 


Recuration or Bvitpinas.] On the 
Order of the Day for going into committee 
on the Buildings Regulation Bill (No. 2,) 

Sir J. Graham rose for the purpose of 
requesting the hon. Gentleman opposite to 
postpone it for the present Session. The 


report from the Poor-law commissioners on 
the sanatory regulations of the principal 
towns in Great Britain would be in the 
hands of Members before the close of the 
Session, and the information therein con- 
tained would be in circulation through the 


country during the Session. The subject 
of drainage, and that which was contem- 
plated by the present bill, would, in his 
opinion, be more advantageously taken into 
consideration at the same time. The Go- 
vernment hoped next Session to bring 
forward a bill embracing the whole subject, 
and he trusted, therefore, that the hon. 
Members would consent to the postpone- 
ment of the measure. 

Mr. Tufnell said, that after what had 
been stated by the right hon. Baronet, he 
had no other course to pursue but to post- 
pone the committee on the bill, but still 
he thought it was a little hard on the 
parties interested, as this bill was brought 
in with the object of legislating for the 
poor in large towns. If the right hon. 
Baronet would take it up, he would be 
most happy to leave the bill in his hands, 
as it would then have a better chance of 
success. He should, therefore move, that 
the bill be committed that day three 
months. : 

Bill put off for three months. 


AMENDMENT OF THE Poor-Law.] Mr. 
Greene brought up the report on the Poor- 
law Amendment Bill, which, with the 
amendments, were agreed to. 
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Mr. Escott rose to move the insertion of 
the following clause, of which he had given 
notice :— 

“ That it shall be lawful for all boards of 
guardians of the poor in England and Wales 
to grant such relief as in their judgment shall 
be necessary to poor persons at their own 
homes, any order, rule, or regulation of the 
Poor-law commissioners notwithstanding.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, that the 
strongest and best founded objections were 
entertained against the present system for 
relieving the poor of this country—a sys- 
tem which was not advantageous to the 
rate-payers, nor beneficial to the poor, 
although he believed that the Poor-lay 
Amendment Act had been introduced to 

roduce the very reverse of those effects, 

he measure had failed to achieve those 
objects which its propounders and sup- 
porters professed—and he doubted not that 
they really thought so—would be the 
consequences of its operation. After hay. 
ing listened with the utmost attention to 
almost all the speeches which had been 
made on both sides of the House upon 
this question, he felt that he stood in 
rather a peculiar position, one differing 
very widely from that occupied by nearly all 
who had addressed the House in reference 
to the Poor-law Amendment Act. When 
that measure was first introduced in 1834, 
he certainly felt that it never would attain 
the objects which, no doubt, its authors 
had in view; but since it had become the 
law of the land, he had always endeavoured 
to abstain from anything like violent and 
irritating language in expressing his opin- 
ions upon its provisions, believing most 
thoroughly that to be the best way of 
attaining the end they all had in view— 
namely, the practical amendment and im- 
provement of the condition of the poor. 
He was convinced that it was only bya 
calm and dispassionate course of delibera- 
tion they could arrive at a satisfactory 
settlement of this great and important 
subject. He believed that the right hon. 
Gentleman, in proposing the continuance 
of the Poor-law commission, was actuated 
by as pure a spirit of philanthropy as any 
man, even the most strenuous opposer of 
this measure, and that he also wished to 
carry into effect a law for the benefit both 
of the poor and of the rate-payer. It was 
with the same feelings that he (Mr. Escott) 
ventured to address himself to the clause 
which he now submitted for the adoption 
of the House. His right hon. Friend had 
most wisely said, that there was not time 
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in the present Session of Parliament to|the honest and industrious labourer, and 


give the bill that attentive consideration 
which was necessary for its final and satis- 
factory settlement. He agreed with his 
right hon. Friend most entirely in the 

riety of postponing some of the clauses 
of the bill. The commission, however, 
itself, which in the minds of many hon. 
Members constituted a very objection- 
able part of the law, was to be con- 
tinued for five years, and without those 
remedial clauses which, no doubt, would 
have been passed by the House, and so 
limited the powers of the commissioners. 
Was not, therefore, some stich measure as 
he now proposed rendered absolutely neces- 
sary by the very fact that the powers of the 
commissioners had been prolonged for five 
ears? Under the present circumstances 
of the case, the law as it was proposed by 
Lord Brougham in 1834 would still be the 
law until the next Session ; and the com- 
mission being extended for five years it 
would be in the power of the commissioners 
to issue any rules and regulations which 
they might think fit for the government of 
the poor and the administration of relief 
to the poor for the whole of those five years, 
unless Parliament should order to the con- 
trary. It might be said, and he appre- 
hended that it would be said, by his right 
hon. Friend, though he was not certain 
of the course which his right hon. Friend 
intended to pursue, that his amendment, 
although a good deal might be said in 
favour of it; and although in some dis- 
tricts it might he highly expedient to 
adopt it, yet it would be in direct contra- 
diction to the principle of the Poor-law as 
at present administered. He would beg of 
his right hon. Friend, now they were dis- 
cussing this question again and before they 
separated, to tell the House what the prin- 
ciple of the Poor-law was? He had 
listened to almost every speech that had 
been delivered during the debates on this 
bill; he had read the great speech of Lord 
Brougham upon the introduction of the 
bill in 1834, as well as other speeches, and 
also a variety of pamphlets upon the Poor- 
law; but never yet up to that moment had 
he met with a definite notion of its princi- 
ple. Ifthe principle of the Poor-law were 
an economical and proper distribution of 
relief to the poor, which would also reduce 
the charges upon the rate-payers—if its 
Object were to teach habits of industry to 
the poor, and to make them depend upon 
their own resources rather than upon ex- 
traneous aid— if its object were to encourage 





| to discourage the idle vagabond—then the 


measure would be one worthy of adoption 
and of all support. But if the principle of 
the bill were to denv relief to the poor 
save upon the condition of going into the 
workhouse, then it ought not to be adopted, 
and he verily believed that it was a prin- 
ciple which could not long be acted upon. 
First aud foremost in the bill stood the 
commissioners—that was a great and im- 
portant part of the Poor-law Amendment 
Act. But that point had been so fully 
discussed that he would not enter further 
upon it than to say that the continuance 
of the commission for five years ought to 
have been resisted, but he was not prepared 
to say, that when sanctioned by Parliament 
resistance should be carried further ; but 
it became absolutely necessary, for that 
very reason, that such a clause’as he pro- 
posed should be added to the bill. Up to 
that moment, he repeated, he had not only 
not heard any definition of the principle of 
the bill, but he had never heard any state- 
ment in defence of the commission, more 
especially if it were intended to perpetuate 
that commission. He did most distinctly 


dispute the rightfulness, rather than the 
right, of Parliament, in establishing such 


a commission ; and he should wish to know 
in what author of eminence who had writ- 
ten upon the constitution of this country — 
in what authority of eminence upon any 
question relating to the powers of Parlia- 
ment, was there any opinion to justify its 
establishment ? The powers of Parliament 
were and must be limited ; and when they 
came to consider questions of this kind 
they would find that there was no tittle 
of authority whatever for such an establish- 
ment as the Poor-law commissioners. He 
wished the noble Lord the Member for 
London were in his place, because then he 
would have put the question to that great 
constitutional leader of the somewhat 
shattered phalanx of the Whig party, who 
had long been considered as an able, he 
had almost said an hereditary, expounder of 
the principles of the British Constitution ; 
he would have asked the noble Lord 
whether there was any power or authority 
in Parliament to delegate to any three 
men the power of making laws, which 
power had been confided by the country 
ouly to the two Houses of Parliament and 
the monarch. He should like to hear an 
answer to that question. He should like 
to have his mind satisfied upon the point ; 
because he fully agreed that when Parlia- 
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ment and the Crown had sanctioned a 
measure, they had nothing to do but to 
submit, and to teach the people in their 
respective districts to obey the law. But 
he thought that such an act as this should 
not be drawn into a precedent ; and there- 
fore he wished to know the authority for 
establishing -uch a commission, and dele- 
gating to it such powers. He should be 
tod, very likely, “It is quite true that 
Parliament ought not to delegate to a com- 
mission the power of making laws, but then 
the fact is, that such was not the case here, 
for Parliament had delegated nothing of 
the kind, the commissioners being em- 
powered to make only a sort of bye-laws, 
or rules and regulations. That is not 
within the power of this commission only, 
but it is a thing of frequent occurrence, 
and it often happens that bodies constituted 
by authority of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment have power to make bye-laws under 
the act of Parliament by which they were 
constituted.” Now, that was an argument 
which he could not designate by any other 
terms than as being a quibble upon words. 
The point to be considered was, what was the 
effect of the rules, or regulations, or by-laws, 
call them which they pleased, which the 
Poor law commissioners made? If the effect 
was of the paramount importance—if they 
were understood, as he was sure they must 
be by any man who ever turned his atten- 
tion to this subject—to be adverse to the 
clause which he submitted to the House 
for giving out door relief to the poor—if 
they had not only the same effect as a law, 
but prevailed universally, and had the 
greatest possible effect upon the people of 
this country, as much as any law within 
the memory of man—if such was their 
effect, where were the authority, the rea- 
sons, the arguments, to show that Parlia- 
ment should delegate such a power to 
these commissioners? He had heard it 
said in that House, over and over again, 
that the prohibitory order could not be 
enforced in the manufacturing dictricts. 
That was admitted; but in the agricul- 
tural districts, it was said, the benefit of 
the law was experienced in the reduction 
of the rates, and in making the labourers 
more industrious. From his experience in 
the agricultural district where he lived, a 
large portion of the year, and from con- 
stant communication with poor men and 
persons of all classes, and also frum his own 
knowledge, he could state that the prohi- 
bitory order had been productive of the 
very worst consequences as respected both 
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the rate-payers and the poor. What was 
the effect of it? A hardworking, striving 
industrious man, with a wife and family, 
would be told, when he wanted relief, that 
he was able-bodied, and, therefore, under 
this prohibitory order, he bad no right to 
relief unless he entered the house. That 
was the general principle. Now, he could 
state that he knew whole parishes in 
which every workman had ceased to be 
able-bodied under the uperation of the pro. 
hibitory order. He could state from his 
own knowledge, that many a poor and 
industrious working man, rather than go 
into the house, rather than leave his wife 
and children, rather than see his little 
cottage goods sold, rather than leave that 
which was his home, and to which he was 
attached, and become an inmate of the 
workhouse, had gone on working upon 
those wages which were inadequate to 
afford him sufficient support. By these 
means industrious men had been brought 
down to a weak and low state of health, so 
that, though they might not be suffering 
acute disease, they were far from being 
able to do a day’s work, and when over. 
taken by disease, they very soon fell vic- 
tims to it and their previous hard living. 
But what was the consequence of this law 
with regard to the idle and dissolute ? 
The man who cared not for his children, 
or wife, or home, would go into the work- 
house, because there he could get lodged 
and fed in idleness ; the man who had no 
good qualities, and who was of no value to 
society, was sheltered and supported, but 
the honest, industrious, and independent 
in feeling, were allowed to pine away and 
perish. Probably he should be told that 
the farmers ought to give greater wages to 
enable the labourers to live better. He 
thought so; but would any political eco- 
nomist tell him upon what principle the 
farmer ought to pay for labour more than 
its worth? It was one of the foolish and 
canting cries of the present day, that the 
farmers ought to raise the wages of their 
labourers. They gave as much wages as 
the labour was worth. The price of la- 
bour had been reduced, partly through 
the redundancy of the population, but 
much more because of the prohibitory 
order. No doubt that order was issued 
with the best intentions, but with an idea 
of raising wages, instead of which they 
had been lowered. [Mr. Hawes: ‘ Hear.”] 
If the hon. Member would go with him 
into Somersetshire, he would soon con- 
vince him of that, and would show him 
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ishes where the week’s wages did 
not exceed 6s. The poor man who for- 
merly would have fought with the farmer 
for 1s. 6d. a-day was now compelled to 
take ls., because if he did not take the 6s. 
for his week's wages, he would be threat- 
ened with dismissal and the workhouse, 
and his honest horror and excellent dread 
of the workhouse, accumpanied as it must 
be with the breaking up of his home, and 
his separation from his wife and children, 
made him submit. Thus the best were 
unished, while the worst were indulged ; 
and that which it was supposed would be 
instrumental in raising wages had been 
the means of lowering them, and of further 
impoverishing the poor. When the law 
was first propounded, the people in the 
rural districts were told that it would 
improve the condition of the poor, and 
lower the poor-rates. The honest Jabour- 
ers were told that the effect of the bill 
would be to raise their wages; and if 
they could not get higher wages, they 
were to throw themselves into the work- 
houses, and dare their employers to 
give so little. [‘* Hear, hear.”] He 
heard an assistant-commissioner make use 
of that language. The farmers and the 


gentry were told that another effect of the 


measure would be to reduce their rates. 
Had these promises been realized? What 
had been the effect of the law in the part 
of the country in which he resided? In 
many parishes of Somersetshire, by the 
unequal operation of the new law, the 
rates had been raised. He had taken 
the trouble to examine into the state of 
nine parishes in that part of the country. 
In every one of which the rates had in- 
creased, whilst the poor were suffering for 
want of relief. It might be asked why the 
rates had been raised? He would inform 
hon. Members why the rates had been 
raised. They had been raised because the 
House had refused to adopt a regulation 
similar to that which he was about to pro- 
pose. It was not difficult to define why 
the rates had increased. Cases similar to 
the one he was about to relate had no 
doubt conduced to raise the rates, A 
man with a wife and family of six chil- 
dren would entail upon the parish a large 
weekly expenditure if compelled to go 
into the workhouse. That sum which 
would be necessary for their maintenance 
in the house would have been considerably 
reduced had the guardians consented to 
allow the man for the support of his family 
4 few shillings per week out of the work- 
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house. With this trifling allowance the 
man would have been able to support him- 
self without there being any necessity for 
entering the workhouse at all. In order 
to save a few shillings per week, the parish 
incurred the expense of 1/. or more per 
week, and on that account the rates had 
been raised. Was it just to allow a man, 
with his wife, and large family, to starve 
at home on a miserable pittance, or would 
you consent to allow him out of the parish 
funds 2s. 6d. per week, and thus enable 
him to support himself and family, without 
being compelled to throw himself into the 
workhouse? Jn answer to this it might be 
urged, that if this principle were acted 
upon—if a man was allowed a certain 
weekly sum to assist him in the support of 
his family out of the house, it would be 
paying wages out of the rates. With 
regard to that objection he would say, that 
there was no man more alive to it than 
himself, He did not deny that the course 
he proposed would give rise to contingent 
evils. He would ask, which system would 
give rise to the greater evil, that which he 
propo-ed or that sanctioned by the bill 
under the consideration of the House? 
Taking into consideration all the objections 
to his propusition, all the difficulties which, 
it might be said, it would probably give 
rise to—balancing the evils against the 
advantages—for he did not consider his 
proposition perfect in its character—cou- 
sidering all these points, the good which 
was likely to result from the operation of 
a clause like that which he had proposed, 
and the few evils which it might give rise 
to, he did think, “ upon the whole,” it 
was the best course which could be adopted 
with reference to the principle for which 
he was contending,—viz., that of adminis- 
tering out-door relief under certain circum- 
stances. He did hope that hon. Members, 
and the right hon. Baronet particularly, 
would take this matter into serious consi- 
deration. What was the question? Would 
it not be better to empower the guardians, 
who were persovally acquainted with the 
feelings, wishes and condition of the poor - 
among whom they were brought up, and 
among whom they resided—would it not 
be better to authorize those guardians 
to allow a poor man 2s. 6d. per week 
to assist him in the maintenance of his 
family, instead, for the mere support of 
what was called a principle, to drive him 
into the union workhouse? There was an- 
other point to which he was desirous: of 
directing the attention of the House. He 
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was afraid, after what had passed during 
the debate on the Poor-law Bill last night, 
that he should be told that such a clause 
as that which he had proposed would have 
the effect of mischievously interfering with 
the power vested in the hands of the Poor- 
law commissioners—that it would tend 
materially to diminish the authority which 
the commissioners ought to exercise 
throughout the country. That was not 
his object. He had no wish to produce 
such an effect. If he for one moment con- 
ceived that his clause would have the effect 
of interfering with, or injuring the useful 
authority of the commissioners, he would 
not press it on the notice of the House ; 
but it would have no such effect. It was 
his firm conviction and honest belief that 
it would not in the slightest degree inter- 
fere with the useful discretion of the com- 
missioners. It would only operate in such 
cases where the Poor-law commissioners 
could exercise no discretion. The commis- 
sioners could only issue a general prohi- 
bitory order, and they were prevented by 
act of Parliament from administering Poor- 
law relief in particular cases. What did 
the Poor-law Bill say with reference to 
the powers vested in the Poor-law com- 
missioners? In the 15th section of that 
bill, which had a reference to the adminis- 
tration of relief to the poor under the con- 
trol of the commissioners, after stating, 

«€ That the commissioners may, at their dis- 
cretion from time to time, suspend, alter, or 
rescind such rules, orders, and regulations, or 
any of them.” 

It concluded with these words: 

** Provided always, that nothing in this act 
contained shall be construed as enabling the 
said commissioners or any of them to interfere 
in any individual case for the purpose of order- 
ing relief.” 

It was clear from the act of Parliament 
itself, that the commissioners could not 
interfere in individual cases. In support 
of the commissioners it had been urged 
that they constituted a court of appeal to 
which the poor man could apply. Such 
could not be the case, for the act of Par- 
liament distinctly said, that they should 
not order relief to the poor man. Such 
being the fact, he, by his proposed clause 
only interfered in cases in which the com- 
missioners could exercise no authority. He 
did not, therefore, interfere with the useful 
authority of the commissioners. Such 
would not be the effect of his clause. He 
was aware that there were many unions in 
which none of the evils which he had des- 
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cribed existed, where the administration of 
the Poor-law had been attended with ad. 
vantage to the poor ; but how had the mea. 
sure been productive of such good results? 
He would inform the House. It was 
effected by neglecting the orders which had 
been issued with reference to the adminis. 
tration of relief, by acting in direct oppo. 
sition to that order, by trampling upon the 
regulations of the Poor-law commissioners, 
He only asked the House to permit all the 
unions throughout the country to do that 
by law which others were compelled to do 
in opposition to the law. A chairman of 
the board of guardians bad boasted to him 
that he never attended to the orders of the 
Poor-law commissioners. He knew another 
chairman who admitted relief in the shape 
of loans. Upon being asked whether he 
ever expected the money to be repaid, he 
replied in the negative. It was in this 
manner that men influenced by motives of 
humanity were compelled to evade the law. 
Was it not then in a shocking state when 
aman was compelled in the exercise of a 
public duty, to evade it? There were, 
no doubt, unions where the Poor-law 
Bill might operate advantageously. It 
was said, that if he could witness the 
effects of the Poor-law in many unions, 
his objections to the law would be miti- 
gated, and that he should feel disposed to 
support its provisions. He had no doubt, 
that the Poor-law had met with the ap- 
probation and support of many gentlemen 
in consequence of its defects being removed 
or palliated by the course pursued by the 
gentry residing in the districts where it 
was in operation; but it was not every 
country gentleman who could exercise an 
authority over a large and extensive union. 
What could be effected in a union, thirty 
miles in length, in a mountainous part of 
the country ? Under such circumstances, 
it was impossible for the operation of the 
Poor-law Bill to be watched, or the in- 
terests of the poor properly to be attended 
to. In an extensive union like that which 
he had mentioned, it was impossible to in- 
duce the guardians to attend at the board 
once a week—to ride, as they were often 
compelled to do, twenty-two miles for that 
purpose. He wished to refer to one point 
mooted by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath the other evening, in his speech 
on the Poor-law Bill. That hon. and 
learned Member had put this question on 
a ground totally distinct from that fn 
which it had previously been placed. And 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
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Government rather sanctioned the view 
which that hon. and learned Member had 
taken. The hon. and learned Member 
stated, that the poor had no right to relief. 
With every respect for the learning and 
ability of the hon. Member, he must say, 
that the argument consisted in a mere 
uibble on the word “right.” The hon. 
and learned Member for Bath referred in 
his speech to the statute of Elizabeth, 
which authorised no relief to the poor 
until certain conditions were complied 
with. But under the statute of Eliza- 
beth, the aged and infirm were provided 
for at their own homes. The same de- 
scription of persons were now provided for 
upon a certain condition—and what was 
that condition? The condition was, that 
they were refused all relief unless they 
went into the union workhouse. There 
was a great difference between the present 
law and the statute of Elizabeth. Under 
the statute of Elizabeth, relief was distri- 
buted in various parishes, and distributed 
by those who were practically acquainted 
with the wants and condition of those who 
applied for and received assistance. By the 
present law, the power of giving relief in 
parishes had been destroyed. The best 
Poor-law which he could conceive would 
be, that which repealed all those laws which 
overlaid the healthful provisions of the 
statute of Elizabeth; such an enactment 
would not only confer a great blessing on 
the rate-payers, but on the poor them- 
selves. He begged to remind the House of 
what had transpired with reference to the 
Poor-law during its passage through the 
House of Lords. It was his belief, that if 
the Duke of Wellington had not given his 
support to Lord Brougham, the bill which 
be had introduced would never have be- 
come the law of the land. He thought, 
that a question of this kind should be con- 
sidered without any reference to party 
feelings. But what did the Duke of Wel- 
lington say on that occasion? He said,— 

“That the magistrates did not administer 
the law ; the overseers were intrusted with its 
administration. It was true, that the magis- 
trates had interfered with the overseers, and 
that one object of the bill before the House 
was to bring the law back from the hands of 
the magistrates, and place it in that of the 
overseers, according to the old system. There 
was nothing more important than to bring 
back the administration of the law to the old 
system. When that was effected, no one 
would be more happy than himself, to see the 
bill abandoned.” 


It was his belief, that when the Duke of 
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Wellington uttered these words, it was his 
wish to return tothe old parochial system. 
The first step to carry out the wishes of 
the Duke of Wellington, would be to place 
the power of administering the law in the 
hands of the Poor-law guardians, who stood 
as the representatives of the parochial au- 
thorities. He considered the question as 
one of deep importance, and he would per- 
form his duty by dividing the House upon 
the clause. 

Clause brought up, and read a first time. 

On the question, that it be now read a 
second time, 

Sir J, Graham said, the ability and evi- 
dent sincerity of the hon. Gentleman, en- 
titled all that had fallen from him to the 
fullest consideration. He felt the magni- 
tude of the subject introduced by the hon. 
Gentleman, but he must also say, that the 
discussions upon it were nearly inter- 
minable, and ought now to be left over till 
the next Session. The bon. Gentleman 
had frankly admitted, what every hon. 
Member present must have seen, that his 
clause was in direct opposition to the prin- 
ciple not only of the measure before the 
House, but of the law of 1834. The hon. 
Gentleman said, the principle of the work- 
house test was not to be found in the act 
of Elizabeth. Now, most undoubtedly 
that was so, but by that act relief was vot 
made a positive right, but it was made 
contingent upon certain works to be per- 
formed by the party receiving it. If the 
clause of the hon. Gentleman were adopted, 
it would not only defeat the measure then 
under discussion, but it would in effect re- 
peal the act of 1834; indeed, it was at 
utter variance with the workhouse prin- 
ciple, which was contained in all the Poor- 
laws of late times. He must deny the as- 
sertion of the hon. Gentleman, that under 
the proposed measure, as well as that of 
1834, the commissioners were not pos- 
sessed of large and extensive powers. 
They had those powers, and, although 
they were somewhat indefinite, it was not 
now uncertain how they had been used. 
The hon. Gentleman and the House 
must be aware, that several general or- 
ders had been passed by the commissioners, 
they had been laid on the Table of the 
House, and by the sanction of Parliament 
they had now become law. Those general 
orders having now all the force of law 
could not be revoked by the commissioners ; 
they must administer the law according to 
the principles therein laid down. Any one 


who heard the speech of the hon, Gentle- 
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man would have been led to suppose that 
the law was stringent in preventing any 
relief being given to the able-bodied pauper 
out of the workhouse. He would inform 
the hon. Gentleman that such was not the 
case, and that a very large discretion was 
given to boards of guardians under the or- 
ders issued by the commissioners. Under 
one of those general orders, relief in money, 
in food, in clothes, and in medicine might 
be given, not only in the illness of the head 
of a family, but in case of the sickness of 
any member of it, or in case of any suffer- 
ing arising from accident—indeed, in all 
cases where the necessity for relief was 
sudden and urgent, the guardians were in- 
trusted with those large powers. The hon. 
Gentleman had asked him to state what 
was the principle of the bill. Now, there 
was always considerable danger in giving 
definitions ; but the definition of the prin- 
ciple of the measure he would say was, 
“« Local relief to the poor, subject to a cen- 
tral superintendence and control.” The 
hon. Gentleman seemed to say that the 
workhouse-test was so rigidly applied that 
no relief, or at least but little, had been 
given, except in the workhouse. To prove 
that such a view of affairs was entirely 
erroneous, he was prepared with some 


returns, from which it appeared that in 
1839, out of 1,137,000 persons who were 
relieved, only 140,000 received that relief 
in the house, while 997,000 were relieved 


out of it, and at their own homes. In 
1840, 1,199,000 were relieved, and only 
169,000 received that relief in the work- 
house, while 1,030,000 received it out of 
the house, and at their own homes; and in 
1841, 1,300,000 was the number of persons 
relieved in gross, only 192,000 of whom 
received relief in the workhouse, while 
1,108,000 were relieved out of it. This 
proved that the workhouse-test was not 
firmly adhered to. Again, let them try 
the question by the relative expense. The 
sum total paid for the maintenance of the 
poor in 1840 was 3,739,000/. Any one 
who had heard the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman must have been led to the 
belief that all that sum had been expended 
in in-door relief. Now what were the 
facts? Generally speaking, all paupers 
above the age of sixty were relieved out 
of the workhouse, and in all cases of 
sickness either of the heads of families or 
of members of the family, relief was ad- 
ministered to the parties at their own 
homes. The hon. Gentleman had eloquently 
complained of the guardians being in the 
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common practice of selling off the furniture 
of all persons applying for relief, and said 
that it was done under the authority of 
the law. He must deny that such was 
the law—he believed it was not the prac. 
tice ; but if it was, it was most decidedly 
illegal ; no guardians or other authorities 
had power to do so. Well, out of the 
3,739,000. expended in poor-rates in 
England and Wales in 1840, 808,000/. 
only was expended in workhouses, while 
2,931,000/. was expended in the relief of the 
poor at their own homes. Again, in 184] 
the gross amount expended upon the relief 
of the poor in England and Wales was 
3,884,000/., and out of that sum only 
892,000/. was expended in the workhouse, 
while nearly 3,000,000/. was expended in 
the relief of paupers at their own homes. 
The hon. Member for Bradford asked him 
what proportion of these cases were able- 
bodied ?—it was a very difficult matter to 
give an answer to that question, for he was 
not furnished with returns to that effect; 
but there was one class of persons who 
were relieved of which he had an accurate 
account, and from that it appeared that in 
1841 there were relieved of widows, and 
women who had been deserted by their 
husbands, 165,000. Of the male paupers 
he was unable to say what proportion were 
able-bodied and had been relieved in the 
workhouse or at their own homes, but he 
could state, upon the best authority, that 
out of the 165,000 persons he had alluded 
to, only 13,601 were relieved in the work- 
house. But the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man made one admission which must prove 
fatal to his clause —he admitted that if he 
was successful in carrying it, it would 
necessarily lead to the payment of wages 
out of the poor-rate ; that it must lead to 
a recurrence to the worst of the evils which 
existed prior to 1834. Every one who had 
the slightest regard for the welfare of the 
labouring population must decidedly oppose 
the proposition of the hon. Gentleman. It 
was clear, even to the hon. Gentleman, 
that his success must prove a return to the 
old system, under which the farmer paid 
low wages to his labourer. Nothing could 
be more unfair, because it was only an in- 
direct way of taxing other people for the 
support of his workmen. Nothing could 
be more intolerable, nothing more indefen- 
sible, than such a system. On the one 
hand it produced a servile pauperized popu- 
lation, while, upon the other, it produced 
much hardship and injustice. Every one 
who wished for a return to such a ruinous 
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tem might vote for the clause of the hon. 
and learned Member ; but all who were of 
opinion that such a course would be a step 
backwards, and most detrimental to the 
best interests of the labouring population 
themselves, must vote against him. The 
hon. and learned Member had quoted some 
expressions which had fallen from the 
Duke of Wellington in 1834. He had 
caught the words that he wished to rescue 
the poor-rates from the hands of the jus- 
tices, and to see the administration of all 
relief of the poor restored to the hands of 
the overseers. Undoubtedly, one of the most 
ctying evils of the system as it existed pre- 
vious to 1834 arose from the authority ex- 
ercised by the justices over and independ- 
ent of the parish authorities. Although he 
entertained a most decided objection to the 
control of the magistrates over the relief of 
the poor, as exercised prior to 1834, he 
considered the continuance of that control 
far preferable to the proposition of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. By the 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman the local 
authorities—who were influenced by local 
prejudices and antipathies— would be in- 
trusted with the sole and exclusive power 
of administering relief in their respective 
districts. He thought there would be no 


safety in such an administration. He con- 
sidered that one great evil of the law as it 
existed prior to 1834 was the power vested 
in the magistrates ; but he thought it was 
preferable to permit an appeal to the ma- 


gistrates than to allow no appeal. The 
great advantage of the present law was, he 
conceived, the control exercised over the 
local administration of relief by parties 
who were free from local prejudices--who 
acted upon general principles recognised 
by the Legislature, and laid down by the 
Legislature, these parties being themselves 
under the control of the Executive, and 
their acts being open to discussion in the 
representative assembly of the nation. He 
contended that it was necessary, when the 
administration of relief was vested in local 
bodies, that some appeal should be af- 
forded; and such appeal must be made 
either to some local tribunal, or to a cen- 
tral controlling department. He had pe- 
rused a pamphlet, entitled Remarks on the 
Prohibitory Orders and Discretionary 
Powers of Guardians, addressed to the 
Thirsk board of guardians by a member of 
the board, in which the author stated,— 
“The proceedings of local boards easily 


evade public attention. Their composition is 
continually varying, and there is no individual 
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to whom the responsibility of any blunder 
attaches. Every act of the commissioners is 
watched with the utmost jealousy, and this 
fact furnishes the best safeguard that they will 
exercise the powers with which they are in- 
trusted with due caution and discretion. Of 
this I am confident—no precautions can be too 
great, no jealousy too watchful, in committing 
to any party the discretion of bestowing out- 
door relief on the able-bodied ; for it is a 
power which may sap and destroy the very 
springs of industry by the imposition of local 
taxation. That such a power should be com- 
mitted to any local board is most impolitic; 
and there seems no depository to which this 
power can be so beneficially and securely con- 
fided as to a central commission.” 


the Poor-Law. 


This was precisely the opinion which he 
entertained as to the principles on which 
the bill of 1834 was founded; and this 
was the principle on which the bill now 
submitted to the House mainly rested. 
His opinion was that, if the House adopted 
the clause proposed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, not only would the commis- 
sion be utterly useless, but the whole scheme 
of the enactments of the bill of 1834 would 
be nullified. He was, therefore, most deci- 
dedly opposed to the clause proposed by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. Fielden thought the argument that 
labourers’ wages were under the former 
law paid out of the poor-rates was most 
fallacious. The guardians had a discre- 
tionary power as to granting relief, and if 
employers could be compelled to give the 
labourers such wages as would gain them 
subsistence they would not require relief. 
He thought no answer had been given by 
the right hon. Baronet to the arguments 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site. The right hon. Baronet had stated 
that the poor man had the right to appeal, 
first to the guardians, then, if they did not 
afford him redress, to the magistrates,— 
then to the assistant Poor-law commis- 
sioners,—and, if they neglected his appli- 
cation, he could appeal to the commis- 
sioners at Somerset-house. By a proviso 
of the Poor-law Act, however, the commis- 
sioners were precluded from receiving any 
appeal in an individual case; but every 
appeal which could come before them must 
be an individual case. He thought the 
Poor-law was founded in injustice ; it was 
an iniquitous measure, and the sooner it 
was torn from the statute-book, and burnt 
by the common hangman, the better. 

Mr. Ward said, the hon. Member for 
Oldham had expressed his opinion that the 
Poor-law was founded in injustice, and 
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had said, that he would gladly see it torn 
from the statute-book. Now, if he thought 
this law to be unjust, he would willingly 
endeavour to procure its repeal; but he 
believed it was founded in strict justice, 
and that it had been a source of great 
advantage to the poor throughout a large 
portion of the country; and he was pre- 
pared to abide by that opinion. He was 
far from agreeing with the hon. Member 
for Oldham, for he thought the right hon. 
Baronet opposite had afforded a most com- 
plete and conclusive reply to the argu- 
ments of the hon. and learned Member, by 
whom this clause had been proposed. The 
statements of the right hon. Baronet were 
supported by facts which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham had not ventured to ques- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman had said that, 
if the wages of labourers were eked out 
from the poor-rates, their wages were not 
yaid from the rates; that if a poor man 
in the employ of a farmer did not obtain 
such wages as would procure a subsistence 
for himself and his family, and receive re- 
lief from the overseers, his wages were not 
actually paid from the rates. But was this 
relief given from the pockets of the over- 
seers,or from the pockets of the rate-payers? 
He thought, it was most improper that 
money drawn from the pockets of shop- 
keepers and other inhabitants of a parish 
for administering relief in cases of emer- 
gency — of absolute want, should be applied 
to eke out the wages of persons to whom 
the farmers would not give a sufficient sum 
to obtain them the means of subsistence. 
In such a case, it would palpably be the 
interest of the farmer to reduce the wages 
of the labourer, when it was known, that 
they would be made up from the poor-rate. 
He thought the present Poor-law afforded 
the labourer some means of control over 
the farmer, for if a poor man was compelled 
to work for 6s. or 7s. a-week, when he 
ought to receive 10s. or 12s., he might 
throw himself and his family into the 
workhouse, and thus by adding to the 
amount of rates, he might oblige his em- 
ployer to give him such a rate of wages as 
would procure him subsistence. He be- 
lieved he was making a correct statement 
when he said, that in the Andover Union 
asort of conspiracy was entered into among 
the farmers to compel the labourers to 
work for extremely low wages. About 
twenty of the labourers applied to the 
board of guardians for relief, and, under 
the advice of one of the assistant-commis- 
sioners, the board admitted the men and 
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their families into the workhouse. The 
consequence was, that the farmers were 
instantly compelled to raise the rate of 
wages nearly 25 per cent, and the men, 
instead of remaining in the workhouse, 
were enabled to realize wages which pro. 
cured them the means of subsistence. He 
believed, that in the rural districts this 
had been the general effect of the Poor- 
law Bill. In the parish of Ware, when 
the system of out-door relief was pursued, 
120 men in receipt of parochial relief were 
frequently employed in the gravel-pits, or 
were maintained in entire idleness. That 
union, under the existing law, comprised 
seventeen parishes ; and he believed, that 
since the Poor-law was adopted, there 
never had been at any one period seven- 
teen able-bodied men out of employment 
in the workhouse. The right hon. Baronet 
opposite had shown, that the commissioners 
possessed the utmost power of relaxing the 
stringency of the law, and that the propor- 
tion of out-coor relief already afforded, was 
so great that the clause of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was wholly unneces- 
sary. If the House adopted the clause of 
the hon. Gentleman, they would, in fact, 
revert to the state of things which existed 
prior to 1834. He thought the Govern- 
ment had taken a proper course with 
regard to this question, and he was glad 
to state his general concurrence in thie 
principles they had adopted. If those 
principles were unpopular, he and a large 
number of hon. Gentlemen on that side of 
the House were as ready to share the 
unpopularity with the Government as 
were some hon. Gentlemen opposite. He 
believed the principles on which the Poor- 
law was founded were sound, and that in 
operation the bill was most beneficial to 
the working classes ; and his opinion had 
not been shaken by the bitter denuncia- 
tions of a knot—a very small knot—of 
hon. Members on both sides of the House, 
who had united in opposing this measure. 
He gave his support to this bill because he 
conceived it was a measure which would 
generally be most beneficial to the labour- 
ing classes of the country, though expe- 
rience might show the necessity of miti- 
gating some of its provisions in the next 
Session. It had been the custom to talk 
of the stringency of this law, and of the 
extensive powers which it vested in cer- 
tain parties, but he would remind the 
House that such powers were given in 
order that any necessary relaxation of its 


provisions might be effected. He defied 
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the hon. Member for Oldham to show 
ihat, where a case of emergency had been 
made out, the commissioners had evinced 
any indisposition to relax the stringency of 
the law. He contended, that the Poor-law 
Bill was not in the slightest degree un- 
constitutional ; the commissioners were 
strictly responsible for their acts, and if 
any grievance arose, the Secretary for the 
Home Department was called to account. 
He would, therefore, certainly vote against 
the clause proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member. 

Mr. O’Counell said, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman pressed his clause to a 
division he would vote in its favour, be- 
cause it asserted the principle of out-door 
relief, and proposed to intrust the discre- 
tion of affording that relief to persons who 
would be likely to administer it properly. 
The right hon, Baronet in his speech dur- 
ing this debate, had fully admitted the 
principle of affording out-door relief, and 
had shown that a great proportion of the 
relief recently afforded had been out-door 
relief. In Ireland the Poor-law had been 
introduced as an experiment, and there no 
out-door relief was given. In this country 
an aged person might receive out-door 
relief, unless he preferred becoming an 
inmate of the workhouse; but in Ireland 
no person could receive the slightest 
amount of relief without going into the 
workhouse. He thought the operation of 
the Poor-law in its present state in Ireland 
was most dangerous; it created an enor- 
mous expenditure without affording any 
substantial relief. He was of opinion that 
out-door relief ought to be granted in that 
country as well as in England, and he 
would therefore support the clause pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Hardy would support the clause of 
the hon. Member for Winchester. It was 
not his wish that the wages of labourers 
should be eked out in either agricultural 
or manufacturing districts by parochial 
relief; but if the rate of wages was so low 
that they did not enable a man to obtain 
a subsistence for his family, he thought 
relief might fairly be granted. He thought 
the commissioners sitting in Somerset- 
house could not decide on the relief to be 
given in individual cases; they must ulti- 
mately depend on the report of the Poor- 
law guardians. Why not therefore at 
once give the discretion to give out-door 
relief to the Poor-law guardians? Instead 
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of this discretion being vested in the over- 
seers of the poor of a parish, as formerly, 
twenty or thirty parishes were now united, 
all the guardians of which must concur in 
the relief to be given, and he thought that 
surely the decision as to the cases in which 
out-door relief ought to be given might be 
safely left to them. If they were not 
allowed to give relief they must report on 
the case to the commissioners, and how 
could the commissioners then refuse to 
give relief against the tenour of the report 
of the guardians? tle thought it there- 
fore better to give the discretion to the 
guardians at once, He should support the 
motion of the hon. and learned Member. 
Mr. Aglionby did not see how the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, the Member for 
Kent, could oppose the motion. On a 
former occasion he, as chairman of a 
board of guardians, had represented in 
that House a case of extreme hardship 
which had come before the board of which 
he was chairman, and in which a complete 
case for a grant of out-door relief was 
made out; the board of guardians reported 
the case to the Poor-law commissioners, 
and they peremptorily refused the out-door 
relief; and the right hon. Baronet griev- 
ously complained of their conduct. The 
right hon, Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, as chairman of 
the board of guardians of the Longtown 
union, in the north of England, had 
applied to the commissioners for a relax- 
ation of this rule, and stated, that he 
would not act as a guardian unless the 
discretion were granted ; and in this case 
the Poor-law commissioners did not insist 
on uniformity. That was the first case in 
which his belief in the necessity of uni- 
formity was staggered ; and he was thence- 
forth convinced that the discretion might 
be safely left with the board of guardians. 
The only necessity for this uniformity 
appeared to be, that in case of pressure 
from without the guardians might be able 
to fall back on the Poor-law commission- 
ers; but if the Poor-law guardians were 
too timid to carry out their own acts, they 
had no right to throw the odium on the 
Poor-law commissioners. The Poor-law 
guardians must be better judges of the 
merits of each case than the commission- 
ers, and he should therefore support the 
motion of the hon. and learned Member. 
Sir E. Knatchbull certainly had made 
the statement alluded to by the hon. and 
learned Member who had just sat down, 
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and still entertained the same opinion as 
he then did, that it was a case of peculiar 
hardship ; but it did so happen that since 
he had made that statement to the House 
a general relaxed rule had been issued by 
the comissioners, and, according to the 
new order, the guardians were empowered 
to give relief in such cases for fourteen 
days, at the expiration of which time the 
case was to be referred to the Poor-law 
commissioners. That new order entirely 
met the case he had laid before the House, 
and justified him in the course he was 
taking. 

Mr. Kemble was not one of those so 
strongly opposed to the New Poor-law as 
to wish to get rid of it altogether; but at 
the same time he thought that much of 
the Poor-law required to be mitigated. 
He thought that the object of the hon. 
and learned Member was completely car- 
ried out without this motion, when it 
appeared that in 1840 only 169,000 per- 
sons received relief in the workhouses out 
of 199,000 persons who had been relieved, 
and that last year only 192,000 persons 
received relief in the workhouses, while 
1,108,000 persons received relief out of 
them. He would press on the hon. and 
learned Member not to divide the House 
on the question, As one of those anxious 
to mitigate the severity of the law, as all 
the other motions calculated for its miti- 
gation had been withdrawn, he thought 
that a division now on this question, in- 
stead of advancing the cause they had at 
heart, would injure it, and weaken the 
power they might be able to show on some 
future occasion when the act should be 
fully discussed. If the hon. Member per- 
sisted in dividing the House, he should be 
under the necessity of adopting that plan 
which had been stigmatised by an hon. 
Member opposite as sneaking or skulking 
from the House, whatever imputations 
might be cast upon him for it. 

Mr. S. Crawford hoped the question 
would go to a division, and hon. Members 
might “ skulk” it, if they liked. He had 
heard the speech of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield, as a supporter of popular rights, 
with great pain. The result of the rule of 
the Poor-law commissioners was to take 
away discretionary power from the people. 
He thought it a degredation that the sup- 
porters of popular rights should vote 
for such a law in that House. If the 
people were not fit to be trusted to 
elect guardians to administer the Poor-law, 
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they were not to be trusted to elect Mem. 
bers of that House to frame laws, As q 
friend of the extension of popular rights, 
and of the extension of the suffrage, he 
could not permit such observations to pass 
without comment. The facts which had 
been brought forward showed that the 
commissioners desired to maintain the 
principle of in-door relief in an extreme 
manner, and they had only relaxed their 
rules on this subject when their existence 
was in jeopardy, and the public voice was 
against them. He should support the 
motion of the hon. and learned Member, 
Mr. Hume would not yield to the hon, 
Member who had just sat down in his de- 
sire to support popular rights, or to see the 
people happy; but he was surprised he 
should advocate a course which past expe- 
rience had shown produced evils that 
threatened to destroy society. He could 
only say that that man was not a friend of 
the working classes, or of the country at 
large, who would wish to return to that 
state of society from which they had been 
happily relieved by this law. He was 
anxious to support the power of the cen. 
tral commissioners. It was necessary to 
lay down general rules. Without the 
central control there would be as many 
different modes of administering relief as 
there were unions. If this motion were 
carried he should like to know of what use 
the commissioners would be; for it went 
to prevent the boards of guardians from 
being under any direction. He begged 
altogether to differ from the hon. and 
learned Member when he said that wages 
had not been affected and raised by the 
operation of the Poor-law. By this law 
the practice had been put an end to of 
giving relief to help out wages. If the 
motion were agreed to the old practice 
would return, from the various unions 
being left to their own discretion; he, 
therefore, thought it better to adhere to 
the rule laid down by the New Poor-law, 
and ke should vote against the motion. 
General Johnson said, the hon. and 
learned Member who had proposed the 
motion, wished for no return to the old 
law, but that the boards of guardians 
should have the power of administering 
relief as they thought proper where there 
was necessity for it. That boards of 
guardians returned by the voice of the 
people to administer relief to the poor of 
the district should not be intrusted to do 
so, appeared to him to be the strangest 
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doctrine that ever was. He could not 
coincide with what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Sheffield. He thought 
the proposition before the House a most 
reasonable one ; he should be glad to put 
an end to this most unconstitutional power; 
and he should cordially support the motion. 

The House divided, on the question 
that the clause be read a second time :— 
Ayes 55; Noes 90: Majority 35. 
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TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


Hardinge, rt. h. Sir H. 


On the question that the bill be read a 
third time on Friday, 

Sir 7. Acland said, he was very anxious 
to express his wish for the restitution of a 
clause (the 29th), which had been left out 
last night—he did not know why—and 
which empowered guardians to appoint 
local committees to receive applications 
for relief, to examine and report to the 
Board, in cases where the whole of any 
parish was situate more than miles 
from the place of meeting of the board. 
In districts such as he was acquainted 
with, of great length, where the pauper 
had to come ten or twelve, or even twenty 
miles to attend the board, it was very diffi- 
cult and inconvenient for him to put for- 
ward his claim, and consequently he was 
obliged to trust to the relieving officer to 
get his claim heard. He had been very 
glad to see this clause, and he could not 
help hoping that the right hon. Baronet 
would grant this boon to the poor, by 
replacing the clause on the third reading, 
from which he could not anticipate that 
any inconvenience would ensue. 

Captain Pechell hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not attend to any 
such suggestion. If he did, they might 
have the Gilbert Union clause revived. If 
the hon. Baronet wished to effect the 
purpose he had in view, let him bring 
in a clause to diminish the size of unions. 
Such aclause, it might be expected, would 
obtain considerable support if brought up 
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Dr. Bowring should be glad if the right 
hon. Baronet would adopt this suggestion, 
and reinstate the clause, which was not of 
a coercive but a mitigatory nature. But 
he would go further than this clause, 
and propose that the local committees 
should not only visit but relieve. If they 
adopted that proposition, it would operate 
as a very great mitigation of the harshness 
of the Bill, and would be cordially wel- 
comed in those districts where distress was 
almost universal. 

Bill to be read a third time on Friday. 


Suppty—Maywoorn.] HouseinCom- 
mittee of Supply. 

On the motion that the sum of 8,9282. 
be granted to defray the charge of the 
Roman Catholic College. 

Mr. Plumpire opposed the grant, as 
one that was offensive to a large portion 
of the people of this country. He did not 
oppose it on religious grounds merely, but 
because the doctrines taught at the college 
had a tendency to the subversion of the 
allegiance due to the Crown. 

Lord Clements remonstrated against the 
course taken by the opponents of the grant 
to this Catholic seminary, which he con- 
sidered essential to the religious instruc- 
tion and spiritual welfare of the Catholic 
population of Ireland. Why did not hon, 
Members who were so attached to the Pro- 
testant doctrine and faith, instead of tak- 
ing ill-founded exceptions to the conduct 
of the Catholic pastors, exert themselves 
in the more praiseworthy and Christian 
duty of providing for the spiritual wants of 
the Irish Protestants? The riches of the 
established Church and its clergy was as 
notorious as the poverty of the Catholic 
Church and its exemplary priesthood. 
Why then was this petty grant in aid of a 
fund raised by Catholics for the education 
of their own clergy, and others who pro- 
fessed the same faith, carped at? Was 
this the proof of superior liberality in the 
professors of the reformed religion; or 
were these illiberal objections to the exem- 
plary exercise of pastoral care in the Ca- 
tholic clergy intended as a set off against 
the notorious neglect of those flocks by 
the clergy of the Established Church in 
many districts of Ireland, It was a cir- 
cumstance which came under his own ob- 
servation in parishes adjacent to that in 
which he resided, that the parishioners of 
parishes from which the clergy derived a 
large income in tithe were totally deprived 
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of spiritual instruction in their own pas 
rishes, and forced to resort to a distant 
church to attend Divine service. It would 
be far more prudent and more consunant 
with the spirit of true Christianity, if the 
zealous advocates of the Protestant reli. 
gion and its clergy were, instead of tak. 
ing all possible opportunities of vilifying 
the Catholic clergy and Catholie laity, to 
endeavour to forget all party and religious 
distinction, and set themselves earnestly to 
devise an efficient remedy for the spiritual 
destitution of their Protestant brethren in 
those parishes of freland which were fre. 
quently some of the better class of livings 
in that country. The vote should have 
his most zealous support. 

Mr. Bateson rose witi: much reluctance 
to detain the House at that late hour of 
the night, but feeling it his duty not to 
give a silent vote on the Maynooth grant, 
he begged the indulgence of the House 
while he made a few observations, and 
stated the reasons which prevented him 
from giving it his support. He knew that 
some hon. Members would consider that 
his opposition to it arose from narrow and 
prejudiced views, But he was sure that, 
if they were aware of the effects produced 
on Ireland by the present Maynooth sys- 
tem of education, they would pause before 
giving it their sanction. He could say 
that it was not from bigotry or intolerance 
that he opposed it: for he looked upon 
liberty of conscience as one of the greatest 
of blessings, and religious persecution as 
the most intolerable of all tyrannies. He 
hated the spirit which breathes in the in- 
quisition —he abhorred those feelings 
which rejoice at the imposition of penal 
laws. He said he would now only look 
at this question ina political point of view, 
and he would ask, if it was right, ex. 
pedient, or politic for the State to support 
an institution, if that institution, by the 
doctrines it teaches, by the principles it 
inculcates, by the conduct of its Members 
and pupils, tended in any way to lessen 
the loyalty or the obedience of the sub- 
jects of that State? Ought we to continue 
to endow an institution, established solely 
for the purpose of giving a sounder in- 
struction, a more loyal and more British 
education than at the time of its founda- 
tion it was supposed could be obtained in 
other seminaries, if, having utterly failed 
for those purposes, it, on the contrary, 
fostered principles hostile to our institu- 





tions, alien to the constitution of the 
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realm? It had often been stated that we 
were bound in justice to continue this 
grant, that it was a legacy bequeathed to 
us by the Irish Parliament, which we, its 
heirs and executors, ought to pay. But 
he distinctly denied such was the case. 
In the three acts of Parliament rejating to 
Maynooth, no mention is made of a na- 
tional endowment. Even were it so, why 
are we bound to make this an exception ? 
Why not treat it as they did the other Par- 
liamentary enactments? Though Parlia- 
ment, for instance, made null and void what 
the Act of Union declared to be “ one of its 
essential and fundamental” articles—viz., 
the preservation of the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment. Though apparently no re- 
specter of persons or of property, yet Par- 
liament must, however, now halt in its 
career, and not dare irreverently to touch 
the liberal, enlightened, and unexclusive 
College of Maynooth. But what were 
the facts of the case? In 1795, Parlia- 
ment considered it expedient to allow a 
college to be established for the education 
of persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, lest by a foreign education, when 
treason and infidelity ran riot over the 
Continent, the Roman Catholic youth 
should imbibe republican _ principles, 
and return discontented with the estab- 
lished order of things. But though Pitt 
proposed and the Irish Parliament sanc- 
tioned, a grant—and though the United 
Parliament afterwards thought fit to con- 
tinue one—yet it was proposed, sanctioned, 
and continued, solely for a particular poli- 
tical purpose. He asked, had that desired 
object been gained ?—had the Maynooth 
system been of benefit, either to the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy or to the empire at 
large ?—or had it not rather defeated what 
ought to be the very end and object of edu- 
cation? Were the Irish Roman Catholic 
priests of 1842 better subjects, more en- 
lightened, more loyal, more charitable in 
their opinions, than the foreign educated 
priests of the last century? The evidence 
before Parliamentary committees, nearly 
every writer on Ireland—Mr. Inglis, even 
Dr. Doyle himself—proved the contrary. 
Mr. Inglis, a staunch Liberal, one whose 
statements ought to have some weight 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite, thus writes, 


“T entertain no doubt that the disorders 
which originate in hatred of Protestantism, 
have been increased by the Maynooth educa- 
tion of the Catholic priesthood. It is the 
Maynooth priest, who is the agitating priest ; 
and if the foreign-educated parish priest 
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chance to be a more liberal minded man, less 
a zealot, and less a hater of Protestantism than 
is consistent with the present spirit of Cathos 
licism in Ireland, straightway an assistant, 
red-hot from Maynooth, is appointed to the 
parish. ” 

And again, 

“Tlook upon it as most important to the 
civilization and to the peace of Ireland that a 
better order of Catholic priesthood should be 
raised. Taken as they at present are from the 
very inferior classes, they go to Maynooth, and 
are reared in monkish ignorance and bigotry, 
and they go to these cures with a narrow edu- 
cation grafted on the original prejudices and 
habits of thinking, which belong to the class 
among which their early years were passed. ”’ 


Had the mind, continued the hon. Mem- 
ber, been enlarged and elevated by the in- 
straction given at this seminary —had in- 
tolerance ceased—had superstition and spi- 
ritual thraldom been banished where May- 
nooth had had sway, where its influence 
had been felt—had it taught obedience to 
the laws, ‘‘ To render to all their dues: 
tribute to whom tribute is due?” He 
was afraid such had not been the case. He 
must ask, who were they who excited the 
peasantry in the south against their land- 
lords—who instilled into the minds of their 
flocks feelings, if not of hatred, at least of 
jealousy and suspicion, against the Sasse- 
nagh and the clergy of the Established 
Church ?—Who drove voters to the hust- 
ings, and coerced them by the threat of 
excommunication—by the fear of being 
cursed from the altar, as outcasts from 
their neighbours and their God? He 
much regretted he was obliged to say they 
were a large body of the Maynooth priests. 
He appealed for confirmation to Parlia- 
mentary reports. Every page of the evi- 
dence taken by the committee on bribery 
and intimidation in 1838, showed that 
such was the case. He could prove from 
evidence he had then with him, the truth 
of every statement he made, but at that 
late hour would not trouble the House. 
Though he spoke of this tyranny and in- 
terference, he did so in a very friendly 
spirit toward his Roman Catholic fellow 
countrymen. ([Jronical cheers from the 
wr sate Yes, there were thousands 
and tens of thousands of Roman Catholics 


who felt as he did, but who, though they 
groaned under this system of terror, were 
forced to bow down in seeming humility. 
There were priests too who would break 
the bonds, but dare not ; who when un- 
willing to agitate, are immediately saddled 
with a Maynooth curate who has none of 
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those squeamish scruples. He trusted that 
the House would not sanction the present 
system which is fatal to the peace and 
tranquillity of Ireland—which perpetuates 
the great curse of that country, religious 
dissension —which will not allow Irishmen 
to do justice to their own naturally kind 
and social disposition—which changes their 
natural loyalty into abject submission to a 
demagogue, and their naturally strong re- 
ligious feelings into superstition and gross 
bigotry—which instead of affording a loyal 
British education, for which sole purpose 
it was established, on the contrary, engen- 
ders a bitter sectarian spirit, and hostility, 
not only to the Established Church, but to 
the institutions of the State. He hoped 
hon. Gentlemen, representatives of Eng- 
lish constituencies, who, perhaps, judged 
of the political and religious state of Ire- 
land from that of England—who formed 
their opinion of the Maynooth priesthood 
in Ireland, perhaps from some of the 
liberal-minded, enlightened, most esti- 
mable, and deservedly respected clergy, 
whom they may have met with on the 
Continent—to pause and examine more 
carefully the effects of this Maynooth sys- 
tem of education—and then to say, where 
are the advantages and the blessings which 
have resulted to that country from it? On 
that answer he would be content to leave 
this subject to be decided ; but he begged 
hon. Members, who had not examined this 
question, not to be deceived by cant phrases 
about liberality and the advantages of edu- 
cation—by declamations about the interests 
of seven millions of Roman Catholics. 
For their sake, as well as for that of Pro- 
testants, he now opposed this grant. He 
asked them to refuse it, or else to change 
the system. He spoke not as a political 
partisan—not even as a Protestant—but as 
an Irishman he would plead for the peace 
and happiness of his Roman Catholic fel- 
low-countrymen—“ protect them from po- 
litical religion—save them from designing 
friends, who would plunge them into agi- 
tation and opposition to the laws.” In con- 
clusion he entreated hon. Members, who 
intended voting for this Maynooth grant, 
for the purpose of affurding educational 
light, to take care they were not creating 
darkness—-who would by it aid truth, to 
take care they were not disseminating 
error ; who would by it encourage educa- 
tion, to take care they were not poisoning 
the sources of knowledge—who would by 
it promote peace, liberality, and mutual 
good will, to take care they were not ra- 
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ther sowing the seeds of disunion and un. 
charitableness, the bitter fruits of which 
we have lately been too largely reaping, 
Mr. Hawes considered that the objecti- 
ons raised to this vote involved an attack on 
the very first principles of religious liberty, 
The hon. Member for Kent had rested his 
objections on conscientious grounds, and 
said that nothing could justify the Go. 
vernment calling upon Protestants to pay 
for the education of Catholics. If this 
was a sound objection, why did they call 
upon the Scotch Presbyterian and the 
Dissenter to contribute to the maintenance 
the Established Church? The hon. Gen. 
tleman, to be consistent, should become a 
voluntary, and should not interfere with 
the consciences of others. The objection 
of the hon. Member was fatal to their 
calling upon the country to contributeto the 
State religion, as wellas every other religion, 
The hon. Member who spoke last did not 
take the high ground of principle that had 
been adopted by the hon. Member for 
Kent, but merely dealt with the vote asa 
question of expediency, and had chosen to 
call the Roman Catholic priests educated 
at Maynooth preachers of disloyalty and 
sedition. The hon. Gentleman said that 
he had proofs of this: if this was the case, 
it was a pity that he did not produce some 
of them, for the satisfaction of the House, 
He could not conceive any thing more 
objectionable than raising such an opposi- 
tion to a vote to provide for the instruction 
of the priests of seven-eighths of the people 
of Ireland. They, night after night, 
voted sums of money for the religious 
education of the people of all creeds in 
the colonies, without the slightest objec- 
tion; and he was astonished at the spirit 
of opposition manifested to this paltry vote 
for the education of Irish priests. He did 
not pretend to say whether this or that 
religion was right or wrong, for he left 
such a matter to the determination of the 
hon. Member for Kent, in his infallible 
spirit. He must add that he wished that 
the hon. Member who spoke last, who so 
strongly declared that he was a Protes- 
tant, had called himself a Christian, for 
his speech certainly showed that he wanted 
something of the spirit of Christian cha- 
tity. He was satisfied that her Majesty's 
Government would not be influenced by 
the spirit which was manifested in the 
speeches of the two hon. Members oppo- 
site. The right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government had always given 
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a consistant support to this vote, and he 
hoped that the milder spirit that had 
marked the right hon. Gentleman’s course 
would actuate the House. 

Mr. Cochrane thought that this was 
entirely a question of expediency, and it 
was for Parliament to say whether the 
grant to Maynooth had succeeded or not, 
and therefore it was for the Parliament to 
determine whether or not it should be 
continued. If the principle of the grant 
was good, they did not give half enough ; 
and instead of voting only 9,0002. a-year 
they ought to give 90,000/. a-year; by 
this means they might create a body of 
clergymen who would be a blessing to 
the country instead of acurse. He, how- 
ever, was opposed to any grant, for as a 
Protestant he could not conscientiously 
support a college for the education of 
priests of a creed opposed to his own. 

Sir G. Smyth, having been subjected to 
some obloquy in his own neighbourhood 
for having used the expression ‘ beastly 
doctrine,” with respect to Roman Catholic 
tenets, and having been also twitted be- 
cause of publishing a small pamphlet on 
the subject, trusted that he might be per- 
mitted to say a few words. He agreed 


with the hon. Gentleman who spoke last, 


that no improvement had taken place since 
1795 in the conduct of the clergymen 
educated at Maynooth, or in the horror or 
filthinessof the doctrines taught there. Dr. 
Crotty, in his evidence given before a 
committee of that House, admitted that 
Babin and De la Hogue were class-books 
of the College, and any person who had 
tead those books would admit that nothing 
could be more disgusting. He, perhaps, 
would have no objection to increase the 
grant, as it might be that an increase would 
improve the system of education at May- | 
nooth; for his own part, he would be the 
last to interfere with the religion of others, 
but he felt it to be his duty to defend his 
own, and he was satisfied that religion was 
in danger when the right hon. the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin used the following words 
at a meeting of the Catholic Institute :— 


“TI wish,” said the right hon. Gentleman, 
“to sez the day when high mass wiil be cele- 
brated in Westminster Abbey ; and, from the 
Present appearance of things, that event must 
take place before long.” 

Surely, after such a speech as that, the 
Protestant religion was in danger. It was 
said that emancipation would render Ire- 
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heaviest blow which had been made against 
the Protestant religion. 

Mr. M. Milnes could not think that the 
country or the Church was in such a crisis 
as to make this vote at all of a dangerous 
tendency. The extravagant hopes of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin ought not to frighten the House 
from agreeing to the vote, if they were 
persuaded that it was expedient on general 
grounds. So far from believing the pre- 
sent spirit of theology in England was 
taking the direction of Rome, he believed 
that it had raised up a barrier against her 
encroachments stronger than any which 
had hitherto existed. With respect to the 
quotations which had been brought to 
show the objectionable nature of the doc- 
trines taught at Maynooth, objections 
might be brought in the same way against 
classical education from the tendency of 
passages in Catullus and other writers. 
He felt that this was a subject which the 
House was not competent to discuss. As 
to the political question whether the Eng- 
lish Government was, or was not, bound 
to interfere in the education of the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, he believed 
that to neglect that duty, and leave them 
without any provision for education, would 
be most cowardly conduct. The greatest, 
perhaps, of the duties and responsibilities 
entailed on England by the union was the 
education of the people. The system in- 
troduced by the noble Lord the Secretary 
for the Colonies, had at least worked well 
in this way, that it had provided a very 
good education for the mass of the Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland, although 
it might have failed to do so as regarded 
the Protestants. The miserable pittance 
they were now about to dole out was far 
from being all they ought to grant. It 
was far from being adequate to the fulfil- 
ment of the duty of the Legislature; but 
he believed that under present circum- 
stances the most ardent and zealous friends 
of the Roman Catholic body in Ireland 
would not think it safe to demand any in- 
crease of the grant. If the objection was 
that the priests were made too Irish at 
Maynooth, let the present Government 
endow a college for them at Rome. He 
would remind the House of Sir W. Ra- 
leigh’s axiom, 

“ There is nothing so terrible in a state asa 
powerful and authorized ignorance,” 


Colonel Verner asserted that there never 
O 
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was in any country—certainly not in Eng- 
Jand—an institution supported out of the 
public funds against which such strong 
charges had been brought, and which 
charges had been so weakly replied to, as 
the College of Maynooth. Those charges 
were founded upon certain doctrines which 
were taught in books that were acknow- 
ledged to be class-books in Maynooth. 
He would say that the Institution which 
allowed such charges to go forth, and which 
took no steps either to explain or contra- 
dict them, acted a most dishonourable 
part. With respect to this grant, he 
would read an extract from a work, en- 
titled The State in Relation to the Church, 
by W. E. Gladstone, Esq., Student of 
Christ Chureh, and M.P. for Newark. 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 

“ In amount the grant is niggardly; in prin- 
ciple, it is wholly vicious; and it will be a 
thorn in the side of these countries so long as 
it is continued. If, indeed, our faith be 
pledged to the college, let us acquit ourselves 
of the obligation.” 

He, however, denied that the faith of Par- 
liament was pledged to this grant. When the 
College of Maynooth was first established, 
the idea was that permission should be 
given to erect the college, and that those 


persons for whose benefit it was intended 


should support it. In 1808, when Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, he expressed himself to this effect 
in the House of Commons, when the grant 
for Maynooth was under consideration :— 


* The fact was, that when the Maynooth in- 
stitution was first established, it was not in- 
tended that it should be maintained by the 
public purse.” 

He afterwards said in reply to Mr. 
Ponsonby— . 

“ Whatever might have been the under- 
standing between the Roman Catholics and 
the Government of which the right hon. Gen- 


tleman was a Member, Parliament did not 
stand committed by any pledge.” 


It appeared from a return of the amount 
of subscriptions raised by the Roman Ca- 
tholics for the support of Maynooth, up to 
the year 1822, that the sum did not ex- 
ceed 4,436/.; and he thought when the 
Roman Catholics themselves did not con- 
tribute, they came forward with a bad 
grace to call on the public for assistance, 
In a letter addressed to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury by the Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin, he spoke of the Roman Catholic priests 
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of Ireland in these terms :—Alluding tg 
the dioceses of Westmeath and Armagh, 
the right hon. Gentleman said, 


“There was not a single clergyman in thosé 
extensive dioceses who had not sent in his 
contribution to the Repeal Association. He 
believed that four-fifths of the priesthood were 
in favour of repeal.” 

Lord Jocelyn said, he was about to give 
a vote which would be considered perhaps 
strange, or even inconsistent; but which 
would be the result of careful considera- 
tion and sincere conviction. He should 
vote for the grant because it had been for 
forty years continued, because, although 
there might be no specific pledge for its 
continuance, the long prescriptive right 
gave the Irish people something like a 
claim; and because the sudden discon- 
tinuance might lead to great embarrass. 
ment and some hardship to those now 
studying in the college. At the same 
time, he hoped the Government would 
take steps to inquire into the charges 
made against the college. He would take 
this opportunity of expressing his gratifi- 
cation at the entire disclaimer, on the part 
of his noble Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, of any intention to cast dis- 
credit on the Protestant clergy of Ireland, 
whom, the more the noble Lord knew of 
them, the noble Lord would respect and 
esteem. 

Lord Eliot confessed that he deeply de- 
plored the revival of a discussion which 
partook more of the nature of a theological 
disputation than of a political debate. For 
forty consecutive sessions had this grant 
been sanctioned, and nothing in the 
speeches of to-night had in the least 
shaken his persuasion of its propriety, 
while the very men whose authority the 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel Verner) had 
cited as opposed to it were in fact the 
authorities of men who had themselves 
proposed the grant. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, for instance, had proposed it, and 
by Mr. Perceval it had really been in- 
creased, that statesman declaring, that 
though the principal was bad, yet the 
faith of Parliament was pledged. In 1795 
foreign states had offered facilities for the 
education of our Catholic priesthood. But 
it was then deemed very imprudent to 
leave our Popish priests to receive what 
would have been a thoroughly revolution- 
ary education, and the arrangement then 
made had up to the present time been 
sanctioned and supported by Parliament. 
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It might be defended either on the ground 
of propriety or of pledge. It would neither 
be advantageous nor creditable to leave a 
large portion of our people wholly with- 
out religious instruction. Yet this would 
virtually be the effect of withdrawing the 
grant and affording no substitute. The 
charges nade against the institution ought 
to be substantiated ere they were circu- 
lated. In 1825 a commission, after a 
close examination, reported that there 
was nothing disloyal or immoral in the 
instruction administered at Maynooth. 
Those prurient passages would never have 
been known had not some persons pointed 
them out for purposes of their own. He 
begged to say, however, without raising 
any invidious comparison, that no people 

ssed greater moral purity than the 
people of Ireland, where the priests were 
in the habit of instituting those inquiries 
which had been referred to. He should 
therefore much regret, both on Parlia- 
mentary and political grounds, the suc- 
cess of the amendment. He could con- 
ceive nothing more impolitic ; and if hon. 
Gentlemen, who wished to maintain the 
connexion between this country and Ire- 
land should oppose the grant, it would 


appear to him most extraordinary. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he had heard some 
part of the noble Lord’s speech with great 
pleasure, but there was one expression 
which he would presently allude to, which 


had given him pain. The debate he was 
not sorry for; and if he were at liberty 
afler the speeches that had been made to 
vole against this grant, he should do so on 
principle, because he thought no one set 
of Christians should be ca:led on to pay 
for the religious establishments of an- 
other; and that he would apply to Pro- 
testants as well as Catholics. The hon, 
Member for Colchester was fortunate in 
his researches— 


“ How happy I, who was so studious, 
To catch thy lore at Cappoducius !” 


He would advise him to take a journey to 
Oxford. He could produce the last num- 
ber of the British Critic, and there he 
eould find doctrines that would console 
the hon. Member for Pontefract, who 
thought he was getting so close to them 
(the Catholics) that he would be sure to 
keep away from them. He did not know 
what had become of the hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Oxford University; he should 
not say he had “ skulked” away~-that was 
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an unparliamentary word, and not true in 
this instance: but he should be glad to 
know whether he relished those doctrines. 
He was sorry the gallant Colonel was not 
in the House; one, at least, of the three 
colonels had gone away, though he had 
not fled. He certainly should have 
thought the gallant Colonel had come 
reeking from the battle of the Diamond. 
The gallant Colonel talked against the 
Catholic clergy; he would ask him what 
protection they got from the magistrates 
in the county of Armagh? Was not the 
town of Maghera sacked? Were not the 
furniture and property of the inhabitants 
consumed? Did not the people fly for 
their lives? And did not that take place 
in the presence of the gallant Colonel ? 
And was there any human being convicted 
for it? When the gallant Colonel, then, 
stood in such a position before the House, 
the least to be expected from him was, 
to have treated lightly the Catholic clergy. 
They had many provocations; they had 
much to bear. Was it nothing, too, for the 
Irish gentlemen now to bring up theirsons in 
bitter animosity and rancour against them? 
[‘*No,no.”] He said, ** Yes,” using at the 
same time some flimsy hypocrisy to cover 
their malignity, but only to make it doubly 
dangerous, [‘No, no.”] Why, were not 
the foulest accusations made against the 
Catholic clergy? Was there a crime with 
which they were not charged? But then 
part was by insinuation only,—-less cou- 
rageous than by open accusation, ‘“ But,” 
said the hon, Member for Londonderry, 
“I know it to be truth; I can prove 
them.” There was not one of those ca- 
lumnies but was as false as it was foul, as 
untrue as it was malignant. He who 
made such charges against the Catholic 
clergy was a miscreant, unworthy of 
civilization. He would tell the hon, 
Member to pack up his charges. He had 
begun life badly, he began by bringing 
charges against an esteemed clergy, a 
clergy beloved by their flocks, a clergy 
who, when pestilence was abroad, when 
famine threatened, when death was com- 
ing on, when every one else fled, stood by 
and gave consolation to the people. The 
typhus fever never appeared in Ireland 
but hundreds of the Catholic clergy died 
from their attention to the sufferers; and 
yet the hon. Member could make such 
eharges against them. Shame upon those 
who educated him; and yet they were 
told that these doctrines were creditable! 
U 2 
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Was not the evidence of every committee 
which had sat on subjects connected with 
Ireland for the last thirty years to this 
effect, that there was no population on 
the face of the earth who observed all the 
moral and charitable duties better than the 
people of Ireland? They were a moral 
and & religious people, The hon. Mem- 
ber sait) he never stated the reverse. No. 
He had only stated that they were edu- 
cated in obscenity; but it wasonlyin bisown 
filthy and beastly imagination. [** O:der.”j 
He begged pardon; it was in the hon. 
Memben’s reading, not his imagination ; it 
was in his own study and literature only 
that he could have made such a discovery. 
He observed that some of the Gentlemen 
on the Treasury bench cheered the young 
Gentleman when he sat down. The 
people of Ireland would hear of this with 
surprise and no small disgust. The noble 
Lord (Lord Eliot) must perceive what kind 
of party in Iieland this was of which he 
was the head, but which he regretted that 
the noble Lord did not lead. He should 
be sorry to say one ungracious word of 
the noble Lord, for he was sure the noble 
Lord did not deserve it; but he wished 
the noble Lord were able to manage that 


party which was now seeking to control 


and govern him, It was an unhappy 
party. Why did they not attend to their 
own religion? Why did not they say their 
own prayers? The gallant Colonel stated 
that those charges had been made against 
the doctrines taught at Maynooth, and 
that they had never been answered. Why, 
they were the doctrines that were taught 
throughout the Catholic world. Every 
controversialist had made the same charges, 
and whether they were refuted or not, the 
Catholics had not diminished in the com- 
bat. The gallant Colonel said they were 
immoral. On this point he was ready to 
meet the gallant Colonel on any fine 
morning, and probably the hon. Member 
for Kent would be able to get the use of 
Exeter-hall for the dispute; but the Col- 
lege of Maynooth and its professors looked 
with a sovereign disregard, which did not 
rise to the dignity of contempt, at these 
charges made against the faith of an over- 
whelming majority of the Christians 
throughout the world, against the faith 
which had remained unchanged in Ire- 
land, against the faith of the ancestors of 
every one now present. He had rather 
this sum of 9,000/. was flung to the dogs 
than that it should be made the subject of 
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this discussion; but when the Catholies 
were challenged, it was not for them t 
shrink from the combat. He had heard 
no accusations, except such as were vague 
and general, and involved in indefinite 
terms. They could ovly be met with 
an indignant and contemptuous denial, 
Why, instead of general charges being 
made, were not attacks made on indj. 
viduals, and then they could be refuted? 
He felt it his incumbent duty to fling 
back these calumnies against the Catholieg 
with scorn and contempt. They might be 
assailed, but the time would never come 
when they would be conquered. 

Colonel Verner understood that during 
his absence from the House the hon, 
Member for Dublin had referred to cir- 
cumstances which had occurred at Mag. 
bera, and insinuated that he had taken a 
part. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he would repeat his 
statement. What he said was, that the 
village of Maghera was sacked in the gal- 
lant Colonel’s presence: but he did not 
say that the gallant Colonel had taken a 
part in the proceedings. Not a single 
individual, however, had ever been pu- 
nished for the outrage to the present day, 

Colonel Verner said, that if no party 
was punished, that was no fault of his, 
He had risked his life on the occasion, 
and seeing a man about to burst open a 
door with a stone, he had placed his back 
to the door, though by doing so he ran 
the danger of being seriously wounded. 
For this he had been persecuted by the 
late Government for seven years, at the 
end of which he was deprived of his com- 
mission, which he had held for thirty-two 
years. He defied any man to say that 
there had been anything improper or dis- 
creditable, or any impartiality in his con- 
duct as a magistrate and a justice of the 
peace. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that not one word 
of his charge had been disproved. He 
had not stated one syllable more than the 
gallant Colonel himself. But who were 
the parties that sacked the place? The 
Orange yeomenry of the north of Ireland, 
and the gallant Colonel held a high office, 
among them for many years, though at 
that time he had ceased to possess it. 

Mr. Bateson: It is most painful to me 
to be thus obliged,—to be thus compelled, 
I say, to rise, and notice the coarse invec- 
tive to which the right hon, Gentlemas, 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, bas just given 
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utterance. He has thought right to 
make a most uncalled for attack on a 
near relative of mine, lately a Member of 
this House, and he mentioned the word 
«miscreant.” He has used most coarse 
terms with respect to the manner in which 
he brought me up. I will not take the 
trouble to contradict these imputations, — 
for the House knows their value. And to 
the House I will leave the character of my 
relative. Neither will I tell the right hon. 
Member how I have been brought up; 
but I will tell him what my relative did 
not bring me up to be. He did not bring 
me up to become a cowardly blusterer, 
ora mendicant hypocrite; he did not bring 
me up to be one whose only arguments 
are appeals to the worst passions of the 
mob, or one whose abuse is the strongest 
raise. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, he perfectly forgave 
theyoung Gentleman. [‘Order.”] In what 
respect was he out of order? Unless the 
young Gentleman’s memory was bad, he 
would recollect that he had had ten times 
as much abuse poured on him, and he 
was never prouder than when he received 
it from the young Gentleman, who had 
given an admirable specimen of what might 
be expected from him. He had served 
his country; he had done his duty at a 
time when a calumnious spirit, and a 
spirit of unchristian malignity protruded 
themselves; and he threw back with so- 
vereign disregard the imputations of those 
who calumniated his creed, and perhaps 
hated his country. 

Mr. Campbell entreated hon. Members 
not to be led away by the unfortunate turn 
which the debate had taken. Credit had 
been refused to the hon, Member near 
him for making an honest and honourable 
speech ; it was to be hoped that the noble 
Lord would take that as a specimen of the 
sort of maintenance which he might expect 
from the party who supported him on the 
present occasion. 

The House divided :—Ayes 95; Noes 
48: Majority 47. 
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Campbell, A. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Duffield, ,T. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Efolliott, J. 
Forbes, W. 
Fuller, AE. 
Gladstone, T. 
Goring, C. 
Grogan, E. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hardy, J. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hughes, W. B, 


Kemble, H. 
Lefroy, A. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Masterman, J. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Newry, Visct. 
Packe, C. W. 
Polhill, F. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Stuart, H. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tyrell, Sir J, T. 
Verner, Col. 
TELLERS. 
Plumptree, J. P. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
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The House resumed. The chairman re- 
ported progress. 
Committee to sit again. 


Sourn Ausrraia.] On the question 
that the report on the South Australia 
Bill be brought up, 

Dr. Bowring protested against their 
proceeding with the bill at that hour in 
the morning. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose was desirous of making some obser- 
vations on the bill, and he was not then in 
his place. He must persist in insisting 
upon the postponement of the bill. 

Mr. B. Wood said, that he concurred in 
the motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, and would support it. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that he hoped 
the noble Lord would press the bill. It 
would teach the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose a lesson. The hon. Member for 
Montrose ought to have been in his place, 
if he wished to oppose the bill, 

Lord Stanfey thought that the opposition 
to the bill was most unfair. The bill had 
been introduced as early as seven o'clock 
the other evening, and had undergone a full 
discussion. Every opportunity had been 
afforded for the discussion of the measure, 
and he therefore must persist in proceed- 
ing with it. 

Dr. Bowring : Sir, | move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

The House divided on the question that 
the debate be adjourned :—Ayes 1; Noes 
59: Majority 58. 


List of the Aves. 


TELLERS, 
Wood, B. 


Brotherton, J. 
Bowring, Dr. 


Report received. Bill to be read a third 
time. 
House adjourned at half-past two. 


— ree rees eos — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 21, 1842, 


Minures.}] Bruis. Public.—1*- Election Trials; Prisons, 
2* Militia Savings Banks; Chelsea Hospital. 
Committed.—Fisheries Treaties Continuance; Slave Trade 
Treaties Continuance; Militia Ballots Suspension; Dis- 
tricts Courts and Prisons; Turnpike Trusts. 

5* and passed :—Lunacy. 

PeriTions PRESENTED. By the Duke of Sutherland, from 

Halifax, in favour of the Mines and Collieries Bill. 


Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, July 21, 1842. 


MINUTES.) Bitis. Public.— Committed.— Grand 
Presentinents (Ireland); Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Bolton Police; Assessed Taxes; Lunatic Asylums (Ire, 
land). 

Reported.—Licensed Lunatic Asylums; Customs Ads 
Amendment; Exchequer Bills Preparation. 

5° and passed :—South Australia. 

Private.—3° and passed:— Lord Sherburne’s Estate; 
Gibson’s Estate. 

PsgTiTions PRESENTED. By Sir R. Inglis, from the Tower 
Hamlets, against a further grant to Maynooth.—By Mr, 
Villiers, from Girvan, and a Conference Meeting ig 
Palace-yard, for a Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Sir @, 
Rose, from Christchurch, Evesham ; and by Mr. Aldam, 
from Churwell Unions, against the Poor-law Amendment 
Bill—By Mr. Hawes, from Putney, for the Redemption 
of the Tolls on the Metropolitan Bridges.—By Mr. Forbes, 
from Colliers of Falkirk Moor, for Alteration in the mode 
of Weighing their Work.—From Marylebone, for the 
Establishment of Home Colonies.—From Warrington, for 
Medical Reform.—From the Grand Jury of Antrim, 
against placing Medical Charities (Ireland) under the 
control of the Poor-law Commissioners.—From J. Beau- 
mont and Son, against the Tobacco Regulations Bill.— 
From Rochdale, in favour of the Bill for protecting her 
Majesty’s Person.—From Loanhead Colliery, Edinburgh, 
against the Mines and Collieries Bill—From Downham 
Union, for rating the Owners of Small Tenements.—By 
Captain Pechell, from Sarah Esther Ricketts, complain- 
ing of the Reduction of the half-pay of Lieutenant Bevan, 
while in the Lunatie Asylum, Haslar. 


Tut Stave Durtes.| Sir R. Peel, 
seeing the hon. Member for Gateshead in 
his place, who had a notice on the papet 
with reference to certain duties which 
were the subject of negotiation between 
her Majesty’s Government and that of 
Hanover, begged to state that it would be 
quite out of his power, consistently with a 
sense of public duty, to enter upon the 
discussion. The negotiations were in such 
a state that he could not remark upon 
them without producing detriment to the 
public service, inasmuch as he should 
divulge the claims of our Government. 
He had reason to believe (though he could 
not, of course, speak confidently on a 
matter which was not finally settled) that 
those negotiations would be brought to a 
close in a short time; and their progress 
must be prejudiced by any discussion re- 
garding them. He must leave it, then, 
to the discretion of the hon. Gentleman, 
whether he should, under the circum- 
stances, deem it right to press his motion. 

Mr. Hutt should be very unwilling to 
take any course which was detrimental to 
the public service; but at the seme tite 
he must say that he understood those 
negotiations were conducted on a_ basis 
which was likely to render them a 
prejudicial to the interest, rights, @ 
honour of this country. He consi 
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it his duty, then, to enter upon a state- 
ment respecting them; and he must say 
he was extremely desirous that, before 
any treaty was concluded, some expres~ 
sion of the opinion of the House should 
be given on the subject. 

Sir R. Peel: All 1 can say is, I shall 
not be tempted to break that reserve 
which I consider it essential to preserve. 
The hon. Gentleman can of course make 
any statement he chooses; but her Ma- 
jesty’s Government must maintain a per- 
fect silence on the subject. 

Mr. Lambton hoped, as the Prime Min- 
ister bad stated that to bring on this mo- 
tion would be prejudicial to the interests 
of the country, that his hon, Friend would 
not press it. 

Mr. Hume was as anxious as his hon, 
Friend that this matter should be dis- 
cussed; but if he pressed it under the cir- 
cumstances, the effect must be to place 
those who were anxious to support him in 
ap awkward situation. 

Viscount Palmerston: I readily admit 
there is great force in the reason stated by 
the right hon. Baronet for not entering on 
this discussion, namely, that he canno, 
consistently with his duty, discuss matters 
which are the subject of a negotiation now 
going on; but I think my hon. Friend 
has much to say in justification of his de- 
sire to make a statement on this subject. 
The subject has been frequently before 
the House, and the late Government never 
objected to the discussion on the ground 
that the question was pending between 
the Governments of Hanover and of Eng- 
land. But the case has assumed an 
aspect which justifies my hon. Friend in 
especially urging his views now, and 
drawing the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the question, because he has 
reason to believe, and entertains no doubt 
on the point, that the present Government 
is prepared to abandon claims which he 
thinks should be maintained, and thereby 
occasion great prejudice to the commer- 
cial interests of the country, unless the 
negotiations are prevented from being con- 
ducted.on such a basis. It is quite clear, 
that to postpone the discussion until the 

argain is made, and we are subjected to 
those duties, may be a convenient course 
for the Government, but would be of no 
sort of benefit to the interests of com- 
meree, 

_ Sir R. Peel: I again repeat I feel posi- 
tively precluded from stating the views of 
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the Government. What must be the 
effect of my doing so? Would not those 
who conducted the negotiations on the 
part of Hanover immediately refer to my 
opinion, which may perhaps unsettle 
everything which had been agreed upon ? 
I must submit to whatever misconstruc- 
tion this course exposes me. The hon. 
Gentleman asks for the correspondence 
which has taken place—to produce it 
pending the negotiations is absolutely im- 
possible. 

Mr. Hutt: I understand that Lord 
Aberdeen stated to the Hanoverian Minis. 
ter, immediately on his accession to office, 
that in regard to the Stade tolls he ad- 
hered to the policy of his predecessor. 
Now, if the right hon, Baronet is prepared 
to say that her Majesty’s Government are 
prépared to continue the negotiations upon 
that basis, I will acquiesce in the proposal 
of my hon. Friends, and withdraw my 
notice of motion. 

Sir R. Peel: I can give no pledge or 
explanation on the subject. 

Mr. Hutt: Then, whether I withdraw 
my motion or not, I must take the oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words on the subject 
of the pending negotiations. | trust that 
the circumstance of my having been en- 
gaged for some years in bringing this 
matter to a satisfactory adjustment, and 
my belief, founded on information I have 
received, that her Majesty’s Government 
are treating with the Crown of Hanover 
on a basis not only inconsistent with the 
policy of my noble Friend, but also in- 
consistent with their own declarations, 
and with the rights and the honour of 
England, will be a sufficient apology to 
the House for the course I am pursuing. 
Lord Aberdeen, on accepting the seals of 
the Foreign Office, signified to the Go- 
vernment of Hanover that he adopted the 
policy of my noble Friend in regard to 
the Stade question. Now, what was the 
policy of my noble Friend? The noble 
Lord, after a careful consideration of the 
question, came to a conclusion that the 
Government of Hanover was entitled to 
the benefit of the Swedish treaty of 1691, 
and that Hanover was, therefore, justified 
in collecting tolls on the Elbe, in accord« 
ance with the provisions of that treaty, 
and of the tariff afterwards annexed to it. 
That is, Hanover was entitled to levy on 
British shipping passing up the Elbe a 
small toll on each vessel, and a maximum 
toll of one-sixteenth per cent, on the value 
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of the cargoes. You may think that these 
terms are not sufficiently liberal towards 
the King of Hanover; but be pleased to 
recollect, that this was no discovery of my 
noble Friend, this was no new doctrine— 
it was the doctrine adopted by Denmark 
at the convention of Dresden, and ever 
since adhered to by that Government. It 
was the doctrine of Hamburg on the same 
occasion, and which, to this hour, the 
Senate of that enlightened State has lost 
no opportunity of insisting upon. It is 
the deliberate judgment of Prussia. It is 
the opinion of Austria. You may regret 
the policy of Lord Palmerston. You may 
award higher duties on British manufac- 
tures to the government of Hanover than 
my noble Friend would ever agree to, but 
permit me to tell you that, inso doing, you 
will oppose, not the policy of my noble 
Friend only, but the policy of every 
statesman and government in Europe that 
has ever pronounced an opinion on the 
subject? Are you prepared to adopt 
such a course? I hope not. I cannot 
but infer, even from the statements of 
the right hon. Baronet, by which he has 
deprecated any discussion on the question, 
that he will not gratify Hanover by any 
such sacrifice of British interests. I do 
not wish to press him to any premature 
disclosures of his policy, but I feel that I 
should not be doing justice to myself, nor 
justice to those parties who have entrusted 
this question to my hands, if I did not 
protest against any concession to Hanover 
which will involve a departure from the 
terms and spirit of the Swedish treaty. I 
have now made my last struggle for justice 
to Britsh commerce and navigation, in 
regard to the Stade tolls. Before Par- 
liament is again assembled, it is probable 
that the treaty now in contemplation with 
Hanover will have been formally con- 
cluded. Remonstrance will then be too 
late. I can only say, that if negotiations 
with Hanover be concluded on the present 
footing, if this plain question be disposed 
of on a principle of compromise, that the 
right hon. Baronet will have taken a part 
fatal to the reputation of his Government, 
and most injurious to the interests and 
honour of his country. I shall say no 
more. 


Indian Finance— 


Tue Macistrates or CHELTENHAM.] 
Mr. C. Berkeley said, that the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department had 
made a statement, in answer to a question 
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from the Member for Bath, with reference 
to the magistrates of Cheltenham, respeet. 
ing a person named Holyoke, at which 
they felt much hurt. He was directed on 
the part of the magistrates who composed 
the board of petty sessions at which the con. 
versation complained of took place, to ask 
the right hon. Baronet whether he had any 
objection to print the correspondence with 
the votes: and in case the right hon, 
Baronet objected, he was authorized to 
state that the magistrates were willing to 
submit the correspondence to the hon, and 
learned Member for Bath. 

Sir. J. Graham: The hon. Gentleman 
has quoted a most correct report of what 
had passed. I said, that some irregula- 
rities took place, but I did not attribute 
them to the magistrates. I must decline 
ordering the correspondence to be printed 
with the votes. 


Inpian Frinance—Arreuan Wan.] 
Mr. Hume had a notice on the paper for 
the production of the correspondence be- 
tween the Board of Directors of the East 
India Company and the Government on 
the subject of Indian finance, in reference 
to the expenses of the Chinese and Affghan 
wars. The East India Company thought 
that as the Affghan war had been under. 
taken for British purposes, the nation 
ought to bear the expense of it; and he 
believed the directors had addressed the 
Government on the subject. The right 
hon. Baronet, too, had, in bringing for- 
ward his budget, alluded to the subject of 
Indian finance, and therefore it was of im- 
portance that the House should be in pos- 
session of information on the subject. He 
(Mr. Hume), however, had understood 
from the Board of Control that the corres- 
pondence was still going on, and that it 
would prejudice the public service if it 
were produced at present. Under these 
circumstances he would withdraw his 
motion. 

Sir R. Peel: The hon. Gentleman has 
alluded to some observations of mine with 
reference to Indian finance. 1 certainly 
did state that there was a great deficiency 
in the finances of two portions of our ems 
pire. I stated the domestic deficiency at 
2,500,000/, and I said also that, taking 
the two last years in India, there was a 
deficiency there of 2,400,000. I added 
that, though it was then impossible to 
enter into a consideration of Indian fi 
nances, yet the state of those finances 
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rendered it still more desirable to main 
tain the public credit at home. I did not, 
however, say, that the Indian Government 
had made any claim on the English Go- 
vernment for the expences of the wars to 
which the hon. Gentleman has alluded. 
Mr. Hume: I did not say that they 
made any claim, but that the Court of Di- 
rectors thought they had such a claim. 


Hastar Lunatic AsyLum.] Captain 
Pechell called the attention of the House 
to a petition from Mrs. Charlotte Forbes, 
presented on the 5th of July. It set forth, 


“ That the insanity of the petitioner’s hus- 
band was produced from the severe service 
to which he had been exposed on the coast of 
North America, and in the operations against 
New Orleans, in the winter of the year 1815, 
which so impaired his health, that on his re- 
turn to England he was attacked with lunacy. 

“ That he had the affliction to lose the sight 
of both eyes, from the effect of illness acquired 
whilst crossing the Isthmus of Darien. 

“That he was admitted into Haslar Royal 
Lunatic Hospital in 1826, where he still con- 
tinues; and that up to 1831 a moiety of his 
half-pay was deducted by the Admiralty for 
his support, which on afterwards being found 
to be a sum far greater than the proportion of 
the expense incurred for that purpose, 1s. 6d. 
per day has been deducted since that time as 
the actual cost of his maintenance; and the 
petitioner submits to the House that her 
said husband should have been received into 
Haslar Royal Lunatic Hospital without any 
charge for maintenance being made. 

“She therefore prays that the House of 
Commons, with its usual equity and liberality, 
would provide that her unfortunate husband 
may be supported, for the future, free of ex- 

ense, and that restitution may be made to 
er of the amount deducted from his half-pay 
for that purpose from 1826.” 

The hon. and gallant Member enforced 
the statements contained in the petition, 
and expressed a hope, that at length 
justice would be done in this case. He 
concluded by moving for returns of officers 
admitted into Haslar Lunatic Asylum 
since 1819, and of the deductions made 
from their half-pay. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, it was only as a 
matter of indulgence that this officer had 
been taken into the lunatic asylum at all. 
On such occasions it was customary, if 
the officer was unmarried, to give the 
whole of his half-pay for his maintenance 
in the asylum ; and if he was married, to 
apply only one-half of his half-pay in such 
@ manner to his maintenance, and to pay 
over the remaining moiety to his family. 
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In the year 1826, the friends of this officer 
applied to have him received into the asy- 
lum, subject to these rules, which had 
since, in 1831, been mitigated. To give 
back these arrears now would impose a 
heavy burden on the public, as no less 
than 700 officers had been received into 
the asylum subject to the same regula- 
tions. He did not think the subject a fit 
one to be discussed in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Sir C. Napier thought the argument 
that there had been 700 sufferers, a very 
poor ground why these arrears should not 
be returned. If there had been so many 
as 700 naval officers in the lunatic asy- 
lum, he had no doubt the greater part of 
them had been driven mad in consequence 
of having had withheld from them the 
promotion to which their services had 
given them a good claim. 

Mr. Hume thought the sum so paltry 
that he was surprised the subject had ever 
been allowed to come before the House. 
He thought the money ought never to have 
been taken from the wife. 

Mr. Sydney Herbert bore testimony to 
the great anxiety of the hon. and gallant 
Admiral to investigate every case of hard- 
ship brought before him, and to do all in 
his power to obtain justice for every officer 
who appeared to have been aggrieved. 
There was, however, the less hardship in 
the present case, because the regulations 
had been in force before the gentleman in 
question had been received into Haslar. 
In a case of compassion, it became a 
matter for the consideration of the Go- 
vernment to determine how far they could 
gratify that feeling consistently with their 
sense of duty towards the public service. 

Motion agreed to. 


Distress—Re-assEMBLING OF PaRLia- 
mENT.] Mr. T. S. Duncombe said, that 
previously to bringing forward the motion 
of which he had given notice, he wished to 
explain the reason that had induced him to 
present it in rather a different form to that 
he had originally given notice of. His 
original notice was for a motion to limit 
the supplies to a period of three months, 
and the object of that notice and that mo- 
tion would have been to compel, if possible, 
her Majesty’s Government to re-assemble 
that House in October next, in the event 
of no decisive amelioration taking place in 
the condition of the people before the 
winter should arrive. On a former even- 
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ing, when the House was about to go into 
supply, the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth had expressed a wish 
that he should, if possible, submit that 
motion in a different form, and on a differ- 
ent occasion, so as not to obstruct or delay 
the supplies. In compliance with that re- 
quest, he had framed his motion in the 
form in which he was now about to submit 
it to the House. But here he must take 
the opportunity of saying that no thanks 
were due from him to her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for there being a House on the 
present occasion, so as to enable him to 
bring forward his motion. It was true the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Kent 
was in the House, after thirty-six Mem- 
bers had assembled on his (Mr. Dun- 
coibe’s) side of the House. Here too let 
him say, that although his side of the 
House had been frequently complained of 
for obstructing the public business, those 
charges were totally unfounded, If there 
had been an error on that side of the House, 
it had been an error of forbearance. 
was the opinion out of doors? What was 
the opinion of the people in Liverpool, in 
Manchester, in Paisley? What was the 
opinion in places where, within the last few 
days, meetings had been held, in which re- 
solutions were passed desiring their mem- 
bers to obstruct the course of the proceed~ 
ings in that House, until some remedial 
measures should be adopted. He might 
justify far more obstruction, and tenfold 
greater delay on the part of the present 
opposition than had really been offered, by 
the precedent that had been set by the 
former opposition in the last session of the 
preceding Parliament. How many opposi- 
tion motions were then discussed night 
after night, and for nights together ? There 
was the question of the sugar duties ; 
eight nights were consumed on that when 
the late Government introduced their mea- 
sute to give the people cheap sugar. A 
motion was brought forward against that 
proposition which, as he had said, lasted 
eight nights, and had given the opportu- 
nity to those who had been the steadfast 
opponents of slavery to come down and 
vent forth their fears and apprehensions 
that slavery would be increased if the 
people had cheap sugar. Then there was 
the vote of no confidence in the late Mi- 
nistry. That debate took five nights, and 
thus the public business was delayed thir- 
teen nights by such proceedings on the part 
of the opposition. Had any thing of that 
character occurred during the present ses- 
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sion? The only motion of the kind was 
that of the hon. Member for Greenock, 
which had taken up three nights, and con. 
| sequently elicited the most bitter complaints 
‘of the delay of the public business. But, 
_to be sure, the motions of last Session were 
| party motions, having for their object the 
‘carrying of hon. Gentlemen opposite into 
| Downing-street, whereas the motion of the 
hon. Member for Greenock was a broad 
‘national motion, having for its object the 
‘ consideration of the distress of the people of 
this country. Hehoped, then, he should hear 
| no more of these charges of delay brought 
;against hon. Members sitting on that (the 
| opposition) side of the House. In submitt- 
| ing his motion to the House he should not 
| detain them by entering into heart-rending 
| details of the distress which existed through- 
out the country ; nor should he enter upon 
the subject of the Corn-law, which had been 
soamply discussed during the present Session 
by hon. Members more competent to handle 
it. His object was to warn that House 
and her Majesty’s Government, but more 
particularly the country gentlemen who 
sat in that House, of the dangers which he 
believed beset them and their properties at 
the present moment. He believed that, 
great as the alarm in the country was, if 
any one thing more than another increased 
that alarm in the minds of reflecting men, 
it was the total apathy and indifference 
shown by the great majority of that House 
to the distresses of the people, What were 
they about to do? To separate at a mo- 
ment when the peace and tranquillity of 
the country were not, as he believed, worth 
forty-eight hours’ purchase. They were 
about to separate asif peace and plenty and 
contentment reigned over the land, where. 
as, if they knew anything of the real state 
of affairs, they ought to know that the 
state of the country was diametrically the 
reverse. What had happened at the com- 
mencement of the present session? At 
the opening of Parliament the House 
was told in her Majesty’s Speech that 
the privations of the people had been 
great, and had been borne with the utmost 
patience and fortitude. Had those priva- 
tions been in the least degree mitigated, 
abated, or diminished? Had they not, on 
the contrary, increased greatly, and were 
they not increasing still? Yet, what had 
they done? His hon. Friend had brought 
forward a motion asking them to institute 
inquiry into the state of the distress of the 
people. Then they quibbled, and entered 
into special pleadings about the form of the 
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motion. His hon. Friend then told them 
that, as his object was inquiry only, he was 
willing to alter the terms of his motion. 
But they refused anything in the shape of 
inquiry, nor told what remedies they had 
in store. ‘Then his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, offered to them a power 
that had been taken by but few Govern- 
merits—he offered them the opportunity of 

ing the ports, so that if the distress 
should not be alleviated they might afford 
some relief by giving bread to the people. 
That, too, they had refused. The next 
motion was that of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton. He had asked them to 
go into a committee, for the purpose of 
taking the Corn-laws into consideration, 
with a view to their being repealed. They 
had scouted the very idea of such a propo- 
sal, and defeated the motion by a large ma- 
jority. He then asked what was to be 
done to relieve the distress of the country 
and improve the condition of the people? 
If any persons were more to blame than 
others, they were the hon. Gentlemen sit- 
ting opposite. In last May they had been 


tld of the distressed condition of the coun- 

try, and that greater distress was approach- 

ing. They did not, they would not believe 

it, and treated the ae slightingly. 
e 


The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, ‘‘ Leave things 
alone.” The plain fact was, that the dis- 
tress of the country occupied the minds of 
those Gentlemen not at all. Their thought 
was of Downing-street, and now they were 
seated there, he wanted to know what they 
were going todo. The hon. Member for 
Whitehaven had told them, and rightly, 
that they had no right to take office unless 
they were prepared to remedy the evils that 
prevailed. And what were to be the re- 
medies? The noble Lord the Secretary 
for the Colonies had given a list of the sup- 
posed causes of the distress, but he believed 
the whole of the distress was attributable 
to that party to which the noble Lord be- 
longed, and which was commonly known 
by the name of the Tories. If they had 
supported the liberal measures that were 
proposed last year, much of the distress 
might have been avoided, if not altogether 
alleviated. Hon. Members who repre- 
sented manufacturing districts were shortly 
about to return to their constituents, and 
What were they to tell them? Why, un- 
less this night they gained some assurance 
ftom the Government, they would have no 
consolation whatever to offer to their con- 
stituents. They could say no more than 
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that Parliament had separated without 
offering any remedy for the distresses of the 
country, and was not likely to meet again 
till the usual period. But an agricultural 
Member, on the contrary, would have a 
very good answer to give to the inquiries 
of his constituents. He could say, ** We 
have passed a corn bill which, as the hon. 
Member for Berkshire told his constituents, 
is all a delusion as regards diminishing pro- 
tection to agriculture.” And that would 
be true, for the new law had, if anything, 
perpetuated the injustice they had thought 
proper to inflict upon the English people. 
The agricultural Member, then, would be 
thanked by his constituents, because, in 
point of fact, nothing whatever had been 
done. But what was to be the remedy for 
the distress? He would like toknow from 
the right hon. Member for Kent whether 
his present remedy was that Poor-law 
which last year he had denounced as 
arbitrary and unconstitutional? Or he 
would be glad to hear what was to be the 
remedy of the right hon. Baronet, the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department. 
Was it calling out the police and the yeo- 
manry, and enacting such scenes as those 
in which he had observed the Staffordshire 
magistrates had played a conspicuous part ? 
He did not see the Secretary at War in his 
place, or he would ask that right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman whether his remedy was 
to be the bayonet. As for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he would propose to “ leave thin 

alone.” Then the right hon. Baronet the 
First Lord of the Treasury might say, “ We 
have got our Corn-bill, our Income-tax, and 
our tariff, and let us see the effect of those 
measures.” Aye, what was the cousequence 
of those measures. As for the Income-tax, 
its locusts were already overspreading the 
land, and doing their dirty work. The 
dividends had been stopped at the Bank, 
and now he wanted to know where was 
the compensation in cheaper food and 
cheaper living, promised by the right hon. 
Baronet? It could not be found. The 
Income-tax was retrospective ; but all the 
benefits of the tariff appeared to be very 
remote. Then the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government had pro- 
mised to the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Oxford, Church extension— 
Church extension to feed astarving people ! 
As the right hon. Gentleman had given 
an answer to the hon. Member for Ox- 
ford on that point, it was to be hoped 
he would give one to the people in res 
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gard to their distresses, as satisfactory to 
them as the other reply was to the hon. 
Baronet and the Church generally, that 
Church which he wished felt a little of 
the distress which prevailed among the 
manufacturers. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment looked forward to an early and 
abundant harvest, as if that were to be 
a cure for the distress. Shortly there 
would be another Speech from the Throne, 
closing the Session, and allusions would 
probably be again made to the patience 
of the people under their privations. 
The right hon. Baronet had said that 
he expected the people would maintain 
peace and order, out of respect to the power 
of the law. Upon that he would read to 
that House a report that had been made to 
him by one of those much-maligned people, 
the Chartists ; a person who in consequence of 
there being an outbreak in a manufacturing 
district near Birmingham, was sent down 
there by the council of the Chartists to 
dissuade the people from committing any 
outrage. He did so far succeed; and his 
report was worthy the attention of the 
House. It was as follows: — 
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“ The peaceful conduct of the people is not, 
as Sir R. Peel declared, to be attributed to 
* their respect for or fear of the law,’ for these 
people generally believe existing laws, and the 
present Legislature, to be extremely bad. But 
their quietude is solely attributable to the hope 
they have hitherto entertained—that a peaceful 
change would ere long be effected. Yet the 
recent votes of the House of Commons have 
greatly diminished this hope, and the suffering 
people are now falling into despair; and a 
murmur runs among them that‘ they must 
help themselves.’ ” 


He would also quote an extract from a 
speech delivered at a public meeting, The 
hon. Member read as follows: 


** There he beheld able-bodied men, fathers 
of families, absolutely crying bitterly, to think 
of the wretchedness of their lot. Many of 
them were without food for days together, and 
their children’s existence prolonged by picking 
scraps from the streets, begging the offals from 
the tables of the more wealthy, whilst many 
committed petty thefts, to be imprisoned and 
gain the support afforded by gaols. In 
Chorley a poor boy went to a minister of the 
gospel to ask relief; on being refused he broke 
a window, saying, whilst engaged in the act, 
* T’ll get food and shelter somehow!’ Serious 
assaults upon property have been meditated, 
and only repressed by the efforts of those too 
often in scorn, styled the ‘ physical force Char- 
tists.’ The people scoff at the Queen’s charity 
letter, and say they need justice, not charity. 
They are restless for a radical change in their 
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representative system, without which they be. 
lieve destitution will ever be their lot. Ip 
Loughborough an attempt was made by the 
masters to raise the rents of the frames used by 
the stocking-knitters. Those who formerly 
paid 1s.5d. per week were to pay 1s. 6d, 
1s. 6d. to pay 2s.,and so on. The stockingers 
are in a most destitute condition, few of them 
earn more than 4s. 6d. when in full employ, 
Consequently they met in a body, determined 
to resist the encroachment, and the masters, 
becoming alarmed, relinquished the attempt, 
but declared that the prospect of Peel’s Income 
Tax had driven them to it, and would do so 
again. In this place a man went to seek em- 
ploy, and was offered knitting work at 1s. 4d, 
per dozen pairs. He would have to work fif. 
teen hours per day six days, to make seven 
dozen, for which he would receive 9s, 4d, 
Then would be deducted for frame-rent 2s., 
seaming 1s. 9d., winding cotton, 9d., needles 
and oil 34d, leaving 4s. 5d. for his week’s 
hard toil. Experienced workmen have de- 
clared these calculations much under the mark. 
The same man went to a minister of the parish 
and asked relief ; he told his distress, when 
the minister replied, if that were his lot he 
would break the frames to pieces. The mi- 
nister then sought to procure this man a free 
passage t® New Zealand, but was unsuccessful, 
the vessel being full. The best artisans, who 
can by the sale of any articles they possess, 
taise the means, are leaving the country. As 
an ‘instance, upwards of sixty have recently 
left the town of Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, and 
gone to America. They were the most sober, 
honest, and intelligent men of the place, 
Were those the persons they wished to lose, 
or did they seek only to retain the infirm, the 
aged, the impotent, and the dissolute?” 


But it might be said that that report 
proceeded from the Chartists, and therefore 
he would next read to the House a speech 
made no longer ago than yesterday at the 
Anti-Corn-law Conference, by a gentleman 
who he understood was a high Tory, Mr. 
LIolland Hoole, the boroughreeve of Sal- 
ford. That Gentleman said— 


“ He had no very particular information to 
communicate to the meeting ; all he could tell 
was that matters had gone on from bad to 
worse. He was deputed to attend a meeting 
of the merchants in the city, and he, as a large 
manufacturer, would simply ask them on what 
terms it was possible for men to carry on this 
course and employ 700 or 800 men? The 
strong probability was, that there would be 
an outbreak throughout a large extent of the 
manufacturing districts in the ensuing winter, 
unless remedial measures were adopted. He 
felt it hard to state that a number of the dis- 
trict. magistrates, apprehending this outbreak, 
were determined to resign their commissions, 
and not to permit themselves to be the tools of 
the aristocracy. The peace of the country is 
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still preserved, because the people still hope 
that something may be done to alleviate their 
misery. His position as chief magistrate brings 
before him instances of poverty and suffering 
which cannot come before other people.” 


That was astatement made by a gentleman 
entertaining political opinions similar to 
those of hon. Members opposite. In Bilston, 
last week, though the town was compara- 
tively tranquil, hundreds of distressed and 
starving people were in the streets. They 
went into a baker's shop, and taking from 
thence a table, they placed it in the middle 
of the road, and having taken out the 
bread, they divided it amongst them all, 
and having eaten, they returned the baker 
his table. Was that a state of things that 
was to continue throughout the winter? 
Trade was languishing, people were unem- 
ployed, the winter was approaching, and he 
would ask what was to be done? What 
had the hon, Member for Oldham told 
them? That within the last eighteen 
months he had employed between 2,000 
and 3,000 persons, and during that period 
had paid them 50,0002. more than their 
labour was worth ; and he had told them 
also that he believed if the Corn-law was 
repealed, he should be able to continue to 
employ those persons ; but if not, he could 
not. Why was that hon. Member to lose 
another sum of 50,000/. during the next 
year and a half, and continue to make such 
asacrifice to please the agriculturists of 
England? What sacrifice had they made 
equal to that of the individual alluded 
to? But the people were told they were 
to have an abundant harvest, and the right 
hon. Baronet had said that it had already 
commenced in Essex. He believed that 
might be partially the case, but it was no- 
thing like general. What had been said by 
their oracle, the Mark-lane Express, on 
Monday last, with respect to this abundant 
harvest? Here was the article :— 


“When we last addressed our readers, the 
weather had a decidedly unsettled appearance, 
and apprehensions were already beginning to 
be entertained respecting the effects a conti- 
nuance of rain might have upon the grow- 
ing grain crops; these were, however, 
soon dissipated, the rain having ceased, 
even before our paper went to press. Since 
then the weather has been all that could 
be desired: and where the crops were par- 
tially laid by the high wind and heavy rain 
of the preceding week, they have again reco- 
vered an upright position, and the moisture 
with which they have been supplied has, there- 
fore, been productive of much more benefit 
than injury. Under these circumstances, it is 
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reasonable to infer that the yield of wheat will 
prove somewhat more productive than, a short 
time ago, expected ; for, notwithstanding the 
undoubted thinness of the plant, such weather 
as we have, during the last month, been favoured 
with, must have done much to overcome pre- 
vious defects, and we are disposed to think that 
long, well-filled, and thick-set ears will, to a 
considerable extent, compensate for the defi- 
ciency of plant; but even with all these advan. 
tages, and a continuance of auspicious weather 
from this time until the conclusion of harvest, we 
doubt whether an average produce will be se- 
cured, so extensive and general were the com- 
plaints of injury suffered by the seed, from the 
saturated state of the soil at the season of sow- 
ing, and, subsequently, by the heavy rains, 
ravages of the slug, &c. Taking this view of 
the case, and bearing in mind the position we 
are situated in, with regard to stocks, not only 
in this country, but in most of the corn-growing 
states of Europe (the quantity of old wheat re- 
maining on hand being everywhere unimpor- 
tant) we cannot yet see sufficient reason to 
reckon on any material or permanent fall in 
prices, though a temporary decline must, unless 
anything should occur to cause renewed specu- 
lation, undoubtedly be expected. In some 
very forward districts, the reaping of Talavera 
wheat has, we understand, already been parti- 
ally commenced, and, before the end of the 
month, some quantity will, probably, be cut in 
the southern counties ; the harvest, however, 
cannot, we think, become general until about 
the middle of August, even with fine weather, 
and is likely to be still later in all the northern 
parts of the empire.” 


He said, then, that, if this paper were to 
be believed, there was an end of all hope of 
an early and abundant harvest. But grant 
that there were an early and abundant 
harvest, would that give employment to the 
starving people? Should we, in conse. 
quence of an abundant home harvest, ship 
to foreign countries one load more of our 
manufactured goods? Notone. Anabun- 
dant and early harvest, then, supposing it 
to come, would afford no answer whatever 
to those distressed classes who could look 
only to a relaxation of our restrictive com- 
mercial laws for substantial and permanent 
relief from their sufferings. If the Go- 
vernment were sincere in their professions 
of a desire to relieve the people, what 
possible objection could there be to the 
motion he now proposed? If Parliament 
were brought together only for the purpose 
of voting away the public money, let the 
people be told so at once. But if it were a 
part of the duty of Parliament to consider 
the condition of the country, and to adopt 
measures for its relief, then he maintained 
that it would be the duty of Ministers to 
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assemble them again, to see if it were not 
possible to do something to ameliorate the 
destitution of the people, before their 
sufferings were increased by the inclemency 
of winter. That was the object of his 
motion—a motion constitutional in itself, 
and founded upon justice and humanity. 
He asked the Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
side of the House to pause before they 
rejected it. He asked her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, at least, to give the country some 
assurance that, if no improvement took 
place in the condition of the people within 
the next six weeks or two months, they 
would take the advice of Parliament. The 
right hon. Baronet told the House the 
other evening, that his measures had not 
yet had a fair trial. The next six weeks or 
two months would afford them a fair trial. 
Then let the right hon. Baronet say, that 
if, at the end of that time, they should be 
found not to produce the beneficial effects 
which he expected from them, he would 
again assemble Parliament, and proceed to 
carry out those just and sound principles 
upon which he admitted his measures were 
based. Let the right hon. Baronet say 
that, if his present measures failed of pro- 
ducing the good he desired, he would not 
delay to carry out the wholesome principles 
upon which they were founded to a fuller, 
if not to the fullest extent. If, after doing 
that, it should be found that Parliament, 
through such measures, could do nothing 
for the relief of the people, at all events 
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ja timely and sufficient remedy for these 
and pressing evils; and that her Majesty's 
Government cannot, without the aid of Parhias 
ment, take such further steps as may be neces. 
sary for that purpose ; and further, to represent 
to her Majesty an anxious hope that if, after 
_the termination of the present Session, no de. 
cisive improvement should take place in the 
| condition of her Majesty’s suffering and loyal 
subjects, her Majesty may be pleased ayain, at 
an early period, to call Parliament together, 
| with a view of giving fuller effect to those 
| sound principles of commerce, which, if fairly 
‘and impartially carried out, more especially as 
_ regards the food of the people, would, by giving 
an impulse to trade and industry, avert those 
| calamities which the inclemency of winter, 
| superadded to want and destitution, must in 
' evitably produce.” 


' Mr. Ward seconded the motion. There 
never was a motion brought before the 
' House to which he felt that he could give 
‘a more hearty concurrence. It was mode. 
‘rately worded, particularly in its concly- 
sion, and perfectly rational and constitu- 
tional in the course it proposed to the 
House to take. His hon. Friend, despair. 
ing of any remedy being applied to the dis. 
, tress, which was admitted on all hands, 
during the present Session, and convinced 
that the Government, upon its own respon- 
| sibility and by its own acts, could afford no 
alleviation whatever to the sufferings of 
| the people, called upon the Minister of the 
Crown to give a pledge that if the distress 
continued, if the pressure upon the indus 
| try of the country remained to the same 


neither the Government nor the Legislature | extent as at the present moment, Parliament 
would have anything to reproach theme | should be called together in the course of 
selves with. They would have done their | the autumn to see whether it were possible 


best to alleviate the misery of those who 
surrounded them, and to promote the welfare 
and happiness of those millions to whose 
toil and industry, and to whose loyalty and 
affection they were indebted for every 
comfort they enjoyed, and every atom of 
property they possessed. With these re- 
marks, he begged to move a humble 
address to her Majesty, to represent to her 
Majesty — 


“That the distress in the manufacturing 
districts, to which her Majesty was pleased to 
allude, in her Majesty’s most gracious speech 
at the commencement of the present Session, 
‘as having been borne with exemplary pa- 
tience and fortitude,’ continues unabated ; 
and that the sufferings and privations resulting 
therefrom are rapidly extending from the 
working to the middle classes of society; that 
none of the measures hitherto proposed by her 
Majesty’s Government to Parliament, however 
just the principles upon which some of them 
have been founded, appear adequate to afford 


| to devise any practical measures to meet the 
| existing evil. His hon. Friend did not 
| profess or pretend to apply a remedy for 
| evils with which, as an individual, he was, 
‘of course, perfectly unable to grapple, but 
| he said that an assurance of the kind con- 
| tained in his motion, coming at this mo- 
ment from her Majesty’s Ministers, would 
be received by the country as a proof of 
sympathy in its sufferings, and as affording 
some hope and prospect of a remedy. This 
was a precaution which the House as a le- 
gislative body was in his mind bound to 
take. The Government, by itself, could 
do nothing. The only thing within its 
reach was that to which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir R. Peel) had referred on a pre- 
vious evening, the only thing it could do 
upon its own responsibility was to open the 
ports if the circumstances of the country 
should seem to demand such a step. But 
that at best was but a palliative, a mere 
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ry expedient to mitigate for the mo- make apparent to all his friends, that the 

ment the extreme sufferings of the people. concession would be perfectly harmless, 
What was wanted was, not an attempt to that no cattle would come into the country 
polster and prop up a bad system, but a for the present, and that many years must 
bold and manly determination to adopt a elapse before any great number could ever be 
new and good system. And why should admitted. The concession, therefore, how- 
not this be done at once? For done it ever great in principle, amounted, in prac- 
must be at no distant day. None of the tice, and in fact, to nothing at all. Again, 
Gentlemen upon the Ministerial side of the upon the question of bonded corn, which 
House, not even the most sanguine of them, was discussed on the previous evening, no- 
could expect the Corn-law to last another thing could be more satisfactory than the 
year. They had clung to the system upon principle advanced and insisted upon by the 
which it was based with some remnant of Government. But then again came the 
hope even to the very last ; but they were misery of the practice, for the Vice Presi- 
now compelled to admit that it could not dent of the Board of Trade told those who 
go on much longer, and now that Parlia- opposed the proposition that the principle 
ment was about to separate they were going was not worth disputing about, because 
down to their agricultural constituencies to it applied only to a quantity of flour so 
prepare them for the dire necessity which wretchedly small that it could not possibly 
would compel the Minister of the Crown to have the slightest effect upon the general 
adopt a better system next year. His hon. consumption of the country. ‘“ Wherefore 
Friend did not wish to embark the Govern- (said he to his agricultural friends), permit 
ment in all the perils of the coming winter, your minds to remain perfectly tranquil ; 
without some attempt to palliate the suf- the principle which alarms you cannot, 
ferings of the people. Parliament alone under the limitation which | impose upon 
could dothis. Government would be pow- it, affect the price of bread, even to the ex- 
erless to meet the evil, because, as he had tent of a farthing.” This was whut he 
already said, no substantial relief could be complained of ; this contrast between the 
afforded to the community without a change principle and the practice of Government. 
of system. The Members on his side were | He wished to see that contrast put an end 
the more entitled to ask the concurrence of | to, and he believed that it would be put an 
Government in the present motion, because end to in the course of a few months ; for 
in the course of the Session Ministers had unless he were greatly deceived, things 
laid down principles which bore out all the | were brewing up in the country which 
conclusions of their opponents. There would compel the right hon. Baronet to 
was, indeed, nothing more striking or carry his principles into practice. To 
extraordinary in the present situation of enable him to do that, the presence of 
affairs, than the opposition between the Parliament would be indispensable. The 
principles and the practice of the Govern- | right hon. Baronet might have the best in- 
ment upon almost every question that had tentions, but those intentions should not be 
been mooted in the course of the Session. held in abeyance till the month of February 
The principles of the Govornment were next. He had spoken of the contrast be- 
almost all that he, as a free-trader, could tween the principles and the practice of the 
desire: but the misery was, that when Government upon matters of minor import. 
those principles came to be applied to prac- | There was a great and striking difference 
tice they were found to be confined merely | in their conduct in reference to weightier 
to little matters of pettifogging detail, and more important matters. In respect of 
which could by no possibility do any good , these, whilst making concessions in appear- 
to any interest or any class, Take the | ance, they had in fact preserved untouched 
principles of the Government upon the ta- all the monopoly and exclusive advantage 
As a free-trader he did not wish to | of their supporters. Take the Corn-law. 

see sounder principles laid down than those In dealing with that vital question, they 
which were propounded by the right hon. had got rid of nothing (to use the ex- 
Gentleman the Vice President of the Board | pressive and most truly appropriate phrase 
of Trade, in the whole of his argument | of the Vice-President of the Board of Trade) 
about the admission of cattle into this but the surplusage of odium. They had 
country. But then the right hon. Gentle- | retained an amount of protection which 
man’s principles in that particular case were | was perfectly effective for all their own 
ualified by the fact which the right hon. | purposes. They had given nothing more 


aronet (Sir R. Peel) was careful to!than a mere semblance of relief to the 
‘ 
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country at large. He wanted to change 
that semblance into something substantial. 
He asked them whether they believed 
themselves that this system could last— 
whether they did not see that all that they 
had done was hollow and unsubstantial, 
and inadequate to meet the exigency of the 
case? He wished to bring particular facts 
under the attention of the House, and to 
ask how those facts could be met. He 
wanted to show to the right hon. Baronet 
what was the extent-of the responsibility 
which he took upon himself in attempting 
to bolster up this rotten system for a few 
months more. People were disposed to pin 
their faith upon the right hon. Baronet— 
they believed him to be a practical man, 
and in many respects an honest man,— 
they believed that he was at present con- 
strained by the party which brought him 
into power, but they also believed that in 
a little time more, now that he had once 
broken the ice, he would be enabled to 
throw his present supporters overboard, 
and to take the course which he knew in 
his own mind to be the only right one. 
This being the case, he wanted the right 
hon. Baronet to do justice to the people 
of England; and, that the right hon. 
Baronet might know what the sufferings of 
the people were, he would beg to remind 
him of a memorial which he had the 
honour, some time since, of submitting to 
his consideration from the town of Shef- 
field. From that memorial it appeared that 
there were in Sheffield 1,500 fathers of 
families out of work, and entirely dependent 
upon the parish for the means of subsist- 
ence,—that the trade funds of the town 
were completely exhausted—-and that the 
rates had gone on increasing to such an ex- 
tent as to be nearly insupportable. The 
progress of the increase in the rates, and 
the extent to which it had now arrived, was 
thus stated :—In 1830 the rates were 182/. 
the quarter, or 15/. per week. In 1839 
they amounted to 541/. the quarter, or 45/. 
per week. In 1841 they amounted to 
1,836/. the quarter, or 153/. per week. In 
the quarter ending June, 1842, they 
amounted to 4,253/. or 354/, per week, and 
since that time, in the course of this present 
month of July, they had amounted to 420/. 
per week. Thus the rateable property of 
the town was nearly exhausted, and three 
months hence the magistrates believed that 
arate could not be levied. Such was the 
present condition of Sheffield, and how was 
it to be relieved ? There was no symptom of 
a revival of commerce. Not a single order 
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of any consequence had been received from 
the United States. The continental trade 
of Sheffield had been much destroyed by 
the improvement of the hardware manufac. 
tures in France and Belgium ; but that wag 
not felt in any great degree, was not at. 
tended by any grievous results, as long ag 
the American market remained open. But 
that market, the most valuable of all, had 
fur years past been closing against us in 
consequence of our refusal to receive the 
corn and provisions with which they could 
supply us. The Sheffield trade with Ame- 
rica amounted now to absolutely nothing, 
The consequence was, that there were 
from 10,000 to 15,000 of the working po. 
pulation of that town absolutely destitute, 
whilst the remainder were subsisting only 
upon the merest pittance, affording hardly 
sufficient to keep body and soul together, 
Alter the law, abolish the restrictive sys. 
tem, give admission to the provisions of 
America, which she could supply to an un. 
limited extent, and a new impulse would 
be given to trade—commerce would re. 
cover its activity, and manufactures be re- 
stored to prosperity. It was useless to 
suppose that this great end could be obtain- 
ed by a mere dabbling with :ninor matters of 
petty detail. Let the true principle of a 
liberal and enlightened policy be applied to 
those commodities which constituted the 
main articles of consumption here ; let the 
corn and provisions of America be freely 
exchanged for the produce of our manufac- 
tures, and th weshould have a commerce 
growing with the United States, which 
were ever extending themselves—growing 
with our own population, enriching both 
countries, spreading comforts on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and affording employment 
for every branch of our industry. It 
was mocking the necessities of the coun- 
try to apply this principle to small and 
insignificant matters, which could give 
no effectual or substantial relief; but 
immediately that the great class inte- 
rests of the country were concerned, to 
turn round upon the people and say, that 
those great interests could not be touched. 
That was the position in which the right 
hon. Baronet stood. He did not speak as 
a party man upon this question—he spoke 
as an Englishman—as a man having some 
interest in retaining those very principles, 
which the Gentlemen opposite were 80 
resolute in asserting ; but he knew, that 
his own interest in the land was bound up 
with the prosperity of the manufacturing 
community. It was the prosperity of that 
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branch of the community which had placed 
the Gentlemen opposite where they were. 
It was the prosperity of that branch of the 
community, which had placed the English 
jandowners in a position of greater comfort 
and affluence, than the landowners in any 
other country in the world. If the Eng- 
lish landowners cut away the ground from 
under their own feet—if they made a 

ulation of paupers out of a population 
of skilful and industrious manufacturers, 
he pitied the blindness which prevented 
them from secing the ruin to themselves, 
which must inevitably follow. The effect 
of those restrictions, which nothing but 
another meeting of Parliament could re- 
move, was most grievous throughout the 
country. It was producing disaffection, 
and alienating the hearts and minds of 
thousands even of the middle classes, whilst 
with the working classes a feeling was 
growing up which could not be contem- 
plated, without the utmost apprehension. 
He had received a letter, for the genuine- 
ness of which he could vouch, from a work- 
ing man, containing sentiments which 
would give the House an idea of the pre- 
sent feeling of that class of the community, 
It was so well written —its sentiments were 
so just, and so admirably expressed, that 
he was sure the House would forgive him 
for reading it. It was as follows :— 

“You have made many statements respect- 
ing the distress of the town; but I do assure 
you, that they fall far short of depicting the 
extent of misery and woe existing in this once 
flourishing place. Four years ago, you could 
scarcely find a house to let; now there are 
thousands of houses untenanted, and hundreds 
that are tenanted are paying no rent.. House- 
hold property, to my certain knowledge, has 
fallen full 50 per cent.; and last Saturday, I 
was in company with an aged man, who has 
acquired some property in houses by perse- 
vering industry when young, expecting it 
would support him in age; but now he can- 
not obtain any rent. He is too old to work. 
What must be his fate? The workhouse ; for 
T heard him offer a whole row of houses as a 
gift to a gentleman, if he would meet all that 
has come against them, and insure him 10s. 
a-week. All those that have the means are 
emigrating to Russia and America. Many of 
our best edge-tool makers have gone to Rus- 
sla, tO superintend manufactories there. Cut- 
lets of every description are leaving the town 
‘0 escape the workhouse, or starvation ; and 
the foreign manufacturers are getting up goods 
of our patterns, and marked with our best 
manufacturers’ names upon them. What 
must be the consequence of all this, if not 
Prevented by an alteration in our present 
laws, which restrict our foreign markets, 
with our Superabundant population? Why, 
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the consequence will be the loss of our foreign 
trade, and the starvation of our industrious 
working men. The distress that has come to 
my own knowledge is of the most painful de- 
scription. Last Saturday evening, I was re- 
turning home from market, after laying out the 
few shillings I had to spend, and I overtook a 
female I knew. After the usual inquiries in 
respect to her family, I asked her how business 
went on with her husband ? when she declared 
to me, that she left home with 2s. 9d., to pro- 
vide food for the week for nine persons ; two 
of her sons were above twenty years of age, 
and some of the girls nearly grown to woman- 
hood. Her husband, she said, was an industri- 
ous, sober, steady man. She stated the num- 
ber of years she had been united to him, which 
I forget, and that during that time he had 
never spent 6d. from home without her know- 
ledge. Now, I ask, sir, what must be the 
feelings of this family on the Sabbath morn- 
ing? I cannot describe it—I will leave this 
to abler minds than mine. She told me they 
had sold nearly every article of furniture and 
wearing apparel, to keep them from starving, 
and now starve they must.” 


There was nothing he could say, that 
could add to a picture like that.’ He asked 
what must be the feeling of every indivi- 
dual family which found itself thus reduced 
to absolute starvation and despair, in con- 
sequence of the acts of the Legislature, 
when they saw Parliament about to’ sepa- 
rate without any measure having been 
carried that was likely to afford them the 
slightest substantial relief? He could not 
look without sympathy, nor without appre- 
hension and alarm to the situation of these 
men. He knew, that the Government 
if it pleased, could assert the law; he 
knew that it had the power to do so; he 
knew that it had a military force at its 
disposal ; but what was to be the condition 
of the country if the law could only be 
vindicated by the employment of troops to 
keep down a population which, rightly 
legislated for, would be the credit, the 
honour, and the security of the kingdom ? 
He did not wish to exaggerate the extent 
of the evil; he supported this motion be- 
cause he believed it to be necessary, and 
because it held out the only legitimate hope 
of relief that the people could look to. He 
trusted, that it was not the intention of 
the Government to oppose it. He trusted, 
that it was not the intention of the right 
hon. Baronet to chill the hopes that were 
founded upon this motion, and to compel 
the people of England to believe that he 
would allow Parliament to separate, in 
order to face the perils of the coming win- 
ter, without any prospect of such a legis- 
lative change in our commercial system as 
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should once more give fair play to the in- 
dustry of the country, and afford the loyal, 
peaceful, and long-suffering population, 
some substantial hope and prospect of re- 
lief. 

Mr. D'Isrueli believed, that if her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers thought it expedient to 
call Parliament together before the usual 
time of its assembly, they would do so; 
and if such early meeting were necessary, 
and her Majesty’s Ministers neglected to 
advise it, they would incur a responsibility 
from which he felt sure they would not 
escape. Such a motion, then, as the one 
proftered was equivalent to a vote of want 
of confidence in the Government, and if 
that were felt, the expression by the House 
ought to be distinct and direct. But this 
question, in fact, is only a repetition of 
one which the House had very recently 
considered, Its importance was univer- 
sally admitted. For the distress of the 
people touched the interests and therefore 
enlisted the sympathies of all classes. He 


confessed that he knew of nothing that 
had happened since they last entertained 
this question of a cheering character. On 
the contrary, any alteration that had oc- 
curred appeared to him to be for the 
When they had discussed a few 


worse. 
weeks ago the motion then brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Greenock 
on the same subject, the industry of this 
country had just been menaced by an 
ordonnance of the French government, 
levelled at the linen manufactory of Eng- 
land. In the interval which had elapsed 
between that discussion and the present, 
another blow had been aimed at the trading 
interests and labouring industry of the 
country, and a treaty had just been formed 
between France and Belgium which was 
to exclude our products from that inlet to 
France and the north of Germany. The 
hon. Member for Sheffield, indeed, urging 
his accustomed and solitary specific for all 
distress—a repeal of tle Corn-laws—said, 
that such repeal was necessary for this 
country in order to regain our American 
market. The House should, however, 
recollect, without taking into consideration 
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ton and tobacco. But now it appeared 
that the Western States had an inexhaust. 
ible store of grain also for us. But we 
must not forget that these offers were 
never made until these states were in g 
position of bankruptcy. When they found 
themselves indebted to this country to an 
immense amount, they then said, “ True, 
we are bankrupts, but take our corn, and 
we shall redeem our obligations to you, 
and the balance between us shall be 
immediately arranged.” He thonght it 
required some consideration, where, hav. 
ing a bankrupt customer, they were imme- 
diately to change their whole system of 
Corn-laws, in order to obtain the chance 
of a liquidation of debts which were in- 
curred with a full knowledge that corn 
could not be accepted for their settlement, 
He did not wish to underrate the amount 
of public distress, but he did not believe 
it was to be accounted for by a single 
cause. He did not think also that the 
distress was the creation of to-day or yes. 
terday. It was his opinion that since the 
peace ithe commerce of England had never 
been of that regular and sustained charac. 
ter which a country of these resources had 
a right to expect. There had been periods 
undoubtedly of great prosperity, but they 
were fitful; the re-action had ever been 
severe, and the number of bankruptcies 
very considerable. He attributed this 
unsustained character in our foreign mat. 
kets during the last quarter of a century 
mainly to this cause: the neglect of our 
Ministers at the general settlement of 
1815 to re-construct the commercial sys. 
tem of this country on principles adapted 
to a period of peace. As regards England, 
the settlement of 1815 was an anti-com- 
mercial settlement. So clearly was this 
the case, that a very few years after the 
peace, so early indeed as 1818, Lord 
Liverpool found that it was impossible to 
go on—-that if he persisted in the com- 
mercial system which a state of war had 
created, the resources of this country must 
be undermined, and that it would be im- 
possible to raise the necessary revenue— 
Lord Liverpool recurred to these com- 


mercial principles which were developed 
previous to the war by Mr. Pitt and esta- 
blished as the sound basis on which the 


the extraordinary efforts of 1836, that we | 
had maintained during the last ten years | 
an average trade with America amounting | 


to an interchange of 18,000,0001. sterling, 
and this with our late corn and provision 
laws in full operation. This commerce 
was sustained by our offering to America 
a market for her two chief products— cot- 


| trade of this country was to be carried on. 


He proceeded of course with caution, but 
slowly as he advanced, his advance was 
beyond the spirit of the time. In 1820, 
some years before Mr. Huskisson took the 
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Jead, Lord Liverpool developed ina speech 
in the House of Lords the principles on 
which our commerce must be established, 
and the measures which he proposed to 
catty those principles into effect. That. 
speech was revised and published by the 
noble Lord, and circulated extensively 
throughout the country. It was the ma-. 
nifesto of the Government. In that speech 
were expressions as favourable to free-trade 
as any made use of by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—but expressions after all which | 
were only the echo of the opinions of Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Shelburne in 1787. Lord , 
Liverpool did introduce immediately into 
Parliament varions measures in pursuance 
of those principles, measures ably deve- 
loped in this House by Mr, Wallace and 
the present President of the Board of 
Trade who need not blush when he refers 
to the opinions on English commerce ex- 
pressed in this House more than twenty 
years ago by Mr, Frederick Robinson, 
But Lord Liverpool knew very well that it 
was not enough to arrange tariffs to secure | 
the trading prosperity of a country; he | 
was well aware that it required a vigilant 
diplomacy to co-operate with him in pro- 
moting the commercial interests and de- 
fending the commercial rights of a country. 
Aod thus at the same time, while the home 
Government carried their promised and | 
necessary measures of renovation, our ' 
foreign Miniater called into existence new 
markets, the consequence of all which was | 
a rapid improvement in our trade; our 
markets extended and our taxation | 
lightened. From 1820 to 1830 the his- | 
tory of this country was a history of com- | 
mercial progress. But when our domestic | 
dissensions occurred in 1830, a change | 
took place, and from 1831 to 1841, an- 
other period of ten years, we find that | 
commercial progress impeded. During | 
this period, not a single step was taken | 
by the home Government to advance the 
commercial principles of Pitt and Shel- 
burne, of Lord Liverpool and Huskisson, 
Nay, more ; this country not only stopped | 
when it was necessary to advance those 
Principles, but during this same period of 
ten years, our foreign Minister was pur- | 
suing a system of anti-commercial diplo- ; 
macy which in his (Mr. D’Israeli’s) mind | 
accounted for the distress under which 
the county was now suffering, and which 
made him tremble for its future prospects. 
When hon. Gentlemen remembered that 
from 1831 to 1841 five commercial treaties, 





viz., with France, Belgium, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Naples, which would have 
opened most extensive and profitable 
markets, had been lost to this country by 
the misconduct of the late Government; 
when they remembered that two other com- 
mercial treaties which had been signed by 
the Government. viz., with Austria and 
Turkey, had from peculiar circumstances 
arising out of the ignorance or the neg- 
ligence of the late Government utterly 
failed in accomplishing the objects for 
which they had been conceived; when 
they remembered that during the same pe- 
riod tariffs formed in the most hostile 
spirit to English commerce, had in direct 
contravention of the stipulations of the 
most solemn treaties been applied to coun- 
tries with which we had before carried ona 
most profitable commerce; they could 
scarcely fail to feel, that in those circum- 
stances alone, in this neglect alike of our 
interests and our rights, were causes suffi- 
cient to account for the commercial dis- 
tress which this country was experiencing, 
without sounding the single and solitary 
note on which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were so fond of playing—viz. the agricul- 
tural policy of the country which, if in- 
jurious, could only be one of the causes 
which had produced the consequences 
which we must all deplore. But besides 
all this; besides not accepting the markets 
which were offered; besides losing the 
markets which were formerly possessed ; 
those which were still in our possession 
were disturbed. In these various and in- 
fluential circumstances, produced by our 
management of the external relations of 
the empire, must we seek for the real 
causes of the decline of our commerce. 
The noble Lord, the late Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs delivered a few 
weeks back a funeral oration over our 
European commerce. He said :— 

“We must not look for any extension of 
our commerce to Europe. It was to the East, 
that we must direct our views,” 
and this when year after year the country 
had been told by the supporters of the 
noble Lord to look to Europe, and that a 
change in our tariff would regain our Eu- 
ropeanmarkets. Why had we lost our Euro- 
pean markets? [Cheers.] That cheer from 
hon, Gentlemen opposite would tell me that 
our Corn-laws are the cause. Let us 
examine facts. Let us without prejudice 
or party feeling look at what has happened 
with _— to our European markets 
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since the noble Lord had exercised so 
great an influence over our external affairs. 
There was nothing on the continent of 
Europe viewed by commercial men with 
so much apprehension as the German 
Union commonly called the Prussian 
League. In that very name existed a 
great fallacy. This commercial confedera- 
tion did not commence in Prussia. It be- 
gan in the South of Germany, and when 
the noble Lord acceded to office, there was 
a commercial union headed by Bavaria 
and consisting of the contiguous smaller 
states. Some time after this was first 
formed, Prussia had commenced a northern 
union, and seeing the political influence 
which she would obtain by putting herself 
at the head of a general union, adopted 
measures to connect the southern and 
northern unions. This movement on the 
part of Prussia strictly political, excited 
the jealousy of Austria, and Austria be- 
came anxious to form a commervial con- 
nection between England and the South 
of Germany which would have prevented 
the accomplishment of that great Prussian 
League which occasioned us so much 
alarm. Such was the state of affairs in 
Germany when the noble Lord acceded to 
office. What happened ? Probably Austria 
looked with some distrust on a Minister 
who, on the threshold of power, had 
spoken of Austria in terms of contempt, if 
not of insult; who but recently had said 
in opposition : — 

“ Austria had sunk 
power.” 

These words falling from the lips of the 
noble Lord at the period of his entering 
office, threw a coldness on the anxiety 
which then existed for forming a com. 
mercial connection between England and 
the Suuth of Germany, and preventing the 
application of the hostile tariff of Prussia 
to every German state, which was in effect 
the action of the Toll-Union. But the 
noble Lord at the time was not very uneasy 
on this head. ‘I'he noble Lord came into 
power with a new principle: he was to 
maintain our empire by directing Europe 
through the medium of an alliance with 
France. A commercial treaty with France 
was to form part of this great alliance, 
and the noble Lord knew very well, that 
if once he obtained that treaty he might 
defy the machinations of the Prussian 
League ; that he would be able to pour 
British goods into Germany over the 
French frontier, It might perhaps be con- 
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sidered that the triumph of diplomacy 
would have been to have obtained both 
the commercial treaty with France and the 
trading connection with Southern Ger. 
many: but let that pass. The fault he 
found with the noble Lord was that he had 
obtained neither. The noble Lord had 
lost both objects—the result of his policy 
was that the markets both of Germany and 
France were shut to us. The noble Lord 
ov a former occasion condescended to no- 
tice a statement which he (Mr. D’Israeli) 
had made with regard to our promised 
treaty of commerce with France. He said 
you cannot always get treaties such as 
you want them; there are difficulties and 
jealousies to overcome. True, but what 
he (Mr. D’Israeli) maintained was that in 
the present instance those difficulties and 
jealousies had been overcome. The noble 
Lord said, that there were great difficulties 
or jealousies in 1837 under Count Mole; 
that if I applied to the right hon. Gentle. 
man the First Lord of the Treasury he 
would inform me that there were great 
difficulties and jealousies existing now, 
The noble Lord was not to answer him in 
that way. He was not to evade the point 
in dispute. He (Mr. D’Israeli) was not 
speaking of the ministry of Count Molé 
and the year 1837—nor of the ministry of 
M. Guizot and the year 1842. To pre- 
vent any misconception he would repeat 
specifically what he had stated on a former 
occasion. He said then, that at the com- 
mencement of the year 1840 the negotia- 
tion for a treaty of commerce with France 
had been brought to a complete and fa- 
vourable termination; that all the pro- 
visions of that treaty were definitively 
settled; that there was not a single point 
of difference between the negotiators of 
that treaty; that the Minister in France 
pressed the noble Lord to empower the 
British commissioners to sign it; “ the 
ink is in my pen to sign this treaty.” said 
the French Minister, “‘ why do you not 
press for instructions to execute it ?” that 
the French ambassador in London per- 
sonally urged the noble Lord to the same 
effect. That treaty would have admitted 
many of the staple articles of our trade 
into France at a very moderate rate of 
duty. It admitted the hardware of Bir- 
mingham aud Wolverhampton, the cutlery 
of Sheffield, the produce of the Potteries, 
the cloths of Leeds and Bradford, the 
linens and linen yarns of Belfast, Preston, 
and Dundee. There was a special provision, 
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that the duty on linen yarns was never to 
exceed 10 per cent. The recent or- 
donnance of the King of the French had 
virtually prohibited that import. This 
was nota treaty in nubibus. It was as 
complete as any treaty could be, not 
signed by the plenipotentiary and not ra- 
tified by the Sovereign; and the non- 
completion of this treaty had made a dif- 
ference in the interchange between the 
two countries to the annual amount of 
10,000,000/. sterling. Yet this is the Minis- 
ter who now tells you, that you cannot ex- 
tend your commerce with Europe; that 
your European commerce is lost; the 
Minister who in obtaining power told you, 
that he was about to change the political 
and commercial system of England; that 
new political alliances were to lead to new 
commercial connections ; and that we were 
at once to have treaties of commerce with 
France, with Spain, with Belyium, But 
where are !:is treaties? And, Sir, when I 
ask these questions of the noble Lori, am I 
to be met with such retorts as these, that 
the noble Lord supposes that [ wish to sve 
Don Carlos and Don Miguel re-established 
on their thrones, and the [nquisition again 
set up—retorts fit for the hustings, un- 
worthy of a debating club. He did not 
see what connection a discussion on the 
commercial relations of this country had 
to do with the political or religious opi- 
nions of our customers. What we want 
isa policy that will extend the commerce 
of the country. The question was not 
whether we should have a Russian or a 
French alliance; nor whether we should 
support liberal or despotic opinions; it 
was whether our interests and our rights 
were or were not to be guarded and 
watched over by the Government. It was 
the anti-commercial diplomacy of the last 
ten years which had withered the trading 
energies of this country. It had excluded 
us from the French and German markets ; 
it had failed to establish us in Spain and 
Portugal; it had separated us from Naples ; 
ithad estranged us from Belgium, Were 
not these facts? were not these matters 
for public judgment by the representatives 
of the people? What is the cause of that 
extensive and mysterious distress which 
has been long creeping over the industry 
of the country? No one now talks of it 
as being partial, or thinks it will be reme- 
died by the spring market, removed by the 
tevival of some particular department of 
trade, by Illinois sending us corn! Child- 
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ish, absurd! What the cause is, the 
Minister, who for ten years exercised a 
power never criticised, who, in a period of 
domestic turbulence conducted public af- 
fairs and was never called to account, is 
the prime witness ; he is most competent to 
explain the great calamity which is now 
at your very doors. Can we hesitate as to 
the cause? We complain of commercial 
distress: can we deny, that we have lost 
the proffered markets of five great Euro- 
pean communities—treaties of commerce 
which would have secured at the least 
an increased interchange of 18 000,000 
sterling between them and ourselves? But 
is this all that you have lost? When the 
noble Lord found that be had not obtained 
a treaty of commerce with France, that he 
had also lost the commercial connection 
with the soath of Germany which he 
might have secured, he atteinpied to frime 
a treaty of commerce with Austra, whieh 
was to compensate for his previous errors, 
and secure us the trade of the Black Sea. 
Now let the House remark the conse. 
quences of that treaty: almost before the 
ink was dry which ratified «, the first 
Austrian vessel which visited this country 
under its provisions was confiscated as vio- 
lating our navigation laws; and the result 
was, that Austria disgusted, recviled trom 
our advances, and immediately formed a 
treaty with another power. We thus 
failed in our commercial objects in the 
Black Sea, and the treaty of commerce 
with Ausiria was as unfoitunate as an- 
other treaty of commerce, negotiated under 
the instructions of the noble Lord, the 
treaty with Turkey, under which h gher 
rates of duties were levied on the commer- 
cial transactions of England, than on those 
of any other European power. The noble 
Lord had therefore rejected five treaties, 
which would have afforded profitable mar- 
kets to this country, and had succeeded in 
concluding two treaties, which had com- 
pletely failed in their object. But the noble 
Lord stated, that he had abandoned the 
treaty with France for great European ob. 
jects. It was for the House to determine 
whether those objects would weigh against 
the loss of that treaty. At present theyas- 
sumed the form of aseries of wars, which had 
convulsed all our Oriental markets from 
Constantinople to Canton. Well then, they 
were now to consider how the right hon, 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
had met the public distress. On coming 
into power he had proposed certain mea- 
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sures which were in fact a recurrence to 
those principles which in consequence of the 
affair of 1836 had been placed iu abeyance. 
For the Corn-bill of the right hon, Gentle- 
man and the new Customs-bill were no- 
thing more than the legitimate continua- 
tion of a policy the progress of which had 
been arrested. So far the measures of 
the right hon. Gentleman struck at one of 
the causes of the present distress ; and in 
his opinion efficiently. He thought, the 
New Corn-law would produce a consider- 
able and on the whole steady trade in 
corn, and that the ultimate effect of the 
tariff, would in a great degree revive the 
trade ofthe country. That distress, however, 
could only be removed by fully recurring 
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of the great prosperity of this country— 
which at the moment when parliamentary 
reform engaged the attention of the coun- 
try were in full progress—which under 
these circumstances, had renovated trade, 
had increased our markets, had filled our 
Exchequer. Thus the right hon. Gentle- 
man, with regard to one class of his mea- 
sures, had already followed that policy 
which had formerly conferred great benefit 
on this country ; and in the hope, and in- 
deed having reason to believe, that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not be ne- 
glectful of the second division of that po- 
licv ; but that he felt the importance of 
treaties of commerce with the great com- 
munities of Europe, and was deeply sen- 
sible of the effect of our foreign policy on 
our foreign trade, he should vote against 
the motion of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, believing that during the parlia- 
mentary recess, her Majesty’s Ministers 
would fulfil their duty in giving their at- 
tention to this important subject. 

Mr. Ewart thought, that the Members 
on his side of the House ought to congra- 
tulate themselves on finding an ally in the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down. 
He was glad to hear it admitted that the 
distress had its origin in the restrictions on 
trade, and he was also glad too, to find that 
every Member who had spoken had con- 
firmed all the statements that had been 
made as to the extent of the present dis- 
tress. ‘The hon. Member for Sheffield had 
only done his duty in calling the attention 
of the House to the distress which prevailed 
in the town which he represented. He 
was sorry to say a town with which he 
had been formerly connected was also suf- 
fering great distress, 
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poor-rates were so high that they betokened 
a greater degree of adversity than had ever 
before been felt in that town. The shi 

ping interest was greatly depressed ; the 
manufacture of steam-engines for forei 

steamers had almost ceased ; and the em). 
gration to the United States had never 
been so great as at the present time—the 
persons emigrating not being the poor, but 
the better class of persons. The distress 
being admitted by all, he was surprised to 
hear some hon. Members rest their hope of 
a remedy on an abundant harvest. Was 
the belief of distress to depend, then, on 
the weather, and were they to be told this 
when hon. Gentlemen opposite had the 
power of compensating for the deficiency 


to those principles which were productive | of the harvest by allowing the introduction 


of foreign corn. The right hon. Baronet 


‘had, at his meeting with the Liverpool 
, deputation, alluded to the exports. True 
, it was that the exports of Liverpool had 


increased, but this had arisen from the 
home trade being deficient ; but the in- 
crease was not confined to Liverpool. The 
exports from Hull had increased 50 per 
cent. over the exports of last year ; but this 
was entirely owing to the exceedingly ad- 
verse state of the home market. Spun 
cotton could not be worked up at home; 


and it was exported to Hamburg and Rot- 
terdam, because no home market could be 


fuund for the article. Why would they 
not give the people employment, by allow- 
ing a free-trade with America? When, by 
doing so, they would create a demand for 
manufactures. It was a remarkable thing, 
that while the internal disease of this 
country seemed to be a want of a home 
demand, the home market of France was 
in a most flourishing condition. [Sir R. 
Peel: Yet France has a corn-law.] Yes, 
France has a corn-law, but France grew 
more than sufficient corn for the population, 
while this country could not grow wheat 
sufficient for the people. Our distress would 
be aggravated by the treaty which he be 
lieved was now completed between France 
and Belgium. The only policy which this 
country ought to pursue was to follow the 
advice of the late Mr. Deacon Hume, 
and to sell in the dearest and buy in the 
cheapest markets, without any reference to 
what might be the conduct of other nations. 
They took their ground that evening oa 
the existing distress, but, for himself, he 
was unwilling to rest the question of free« 
trade on the basis of this distress. He 
looked to the permanent interests of the 
country—he did not wish for palliative 
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he wished for some measure which should 
make the people happy and contented. If 
the distress should cease to-morrow, the 

inciples which he advocated would still 
temain the principles on which the com- 
mercial interests of this great nation ought 
to be based. Convinced that the right 
hon. Baronet was favourable to the princi- 
Jes of free-trade, he only regretted that he 
had not applied them to a greater extent ; 
but he felt sure that the time was not far 
distant when the restrictions on commerce 
would still be further mitigated. 

Mr. Brotherton: As a Member of the 
manufacturing interests, felt it his duty to 
trespass for a short time on the attention of 
the House; and, in the first place, he 
might remark that the distress seemed to 
be generally admitted. With regard to 
the cause of the distress, and the remedy 
for it, there might be a difference of opi- 
nion in that House, but there was not any 
great difference among the people out of 
doors in ascribing the distress to the proper 
cause; and if they were allowed they 
would very soon propose their remedy. He 
would trespass on the attention of the 
House for a very few moments, while he 
stated what was the real situation of the 
district with which he was connected. He 
had received a memorial, numerously signed 
by his constituents, in which they stated 
that they viewed the continued existence 
of the distress with the greatest alarm, and 
they feared, unless it were alleviated, that 
it would lead to civil commotion and dis- 
turbance. The memorialists, therefore, 
requested that he would, in his place in 
Parliament, unite with other members of 
the manufacturing districts to procure the 
adoption of such measures, in opposition to 
the progress of the Government, by stop- 
ping the supplies, as would prevent Par- 
liament separating until a remedy should 
be devised for the evils that now afflicted 
the country. This memorial was signed 
by persons in the borough opposed to him 
in politics, by the high constable and most 
of the leading men in the borough, and by 
6,820 other persons. He understood that 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Man- 
chester, had a similar memorial sent to 
him, signed by upwards of 60,000 persons, 
This must show the impression upon their 
minds as to the present state of the country. 
He considered the distress and destitution 
of the country as having made a very 
alarming progress. The manufacturers 
wanted a market for their goods. Most of 
them were selling at a loss, The spinners 
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were keeping their mills at work without 
profit. One gentleman, who usually em- 
ployed between 600 and 800 hands, stated 
in a letter that his mill was stopped, and 
that he could see no prospect of taking on 
again the hands he had been in the habit 
of employing, and he added, that the feel- 
ing of the people was, that as Government 
seemed bent upon stopping the mills, and 
thereby stopping their supplies, it was the 
duty of their representatives to stop the 
suppliesof theGovernment. There might be 
a difference of opinion as to the best means 
of devising a remedy. He was willing to 
believe, that the Government would be 
induced to adopt those measures that were 
calculated to restore prosperity to the 
country. The measures they had hitherto 
adopted had not answered and would not 
answer the end.of those who supported 
them. The great cause of the distress 
which afflicted the country was the dispro- 
portionate manner in which the taxation 
was imposed. ‘The whole burden of that 
taxation was thrown upon one class of the 
community—the labouring class ; and this 
was done by the operation of the Corn- 
laws. “The Corn-laws had the effect of 
raising the price of food—the raising of 
the price of food had the effect of raising 
the rents—this produced low wages, and 
low wages created distress among the peo- 
ple. What the people complained of was, 
that there was no sympathy felt for them 
by any class. The Government might have 
professed sympathy, but the people believed 
it to be mere lip sympathy ; their sympathy 
consisted in mere words—the Government 
did nothing to relieve them. Neither had 
the landowners any sympathy with them, 
because they had a direct interest in pre- 
serving their monopoly. Again, they com- 
plained that the clergy had no sympathy 
with them. This was to be accounted for 
by the alteration in the law relating to 
tithes. When tithes were paid in kind, 
the clergy had an interest in cheap food ; 
but now, since the Tithe Composition Act 
had passed, they had quite a contrary inte. 
rest. The income of the clergy was now 
fixed, not at a specific amount of money, 
but at a specific amount of grain. If the 
clergyman’s income were estimated at 200 
quarters, and the average price of wheat 
was 60s., his income would be 600/. a year ; 
but if the average price was only 50s. then 
his income would be only 500/ a year. 
Now, a poor man earning 20s. a week 
would pay 20 per cent. as a tax upon his 
bread, whereas the man with an income of 
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500/. a year would consume no more bread 
than the poor man; he therefore would 
pay perhaps only 10 per cent. tax upon his 
bread. Thus the clergyman had an inte- 
rest in keeping up the price of bread; and 
this appeared to him to be the cause why 
there was such an apathy among the clergy 
at the distress prevailing in the land. His 
impression was, that if the landlords would 
look at this question in a proper point of 
view, they would see that their interest 
was identified with that of the manufac- 
turers. So long as the principal means of 
production of our manufactures consisted in 
the superiority of our machinery over the 
machinery of foreign manufacturers, the 
price of food was, comparatively, an imma- 
terial point of consideration ;- but when 
foreign manufacturers adopted the use of 
machinery equal in power and perfection 
to our own, then the whole difference con- 
sisted in the relative value of manual 
labour, and that value was determined by 
the price of food. The price of food being 
cheaper abroad than in England, the conse- 
quence was that foreigners became our 
successful rivals; and when that was the 
case, and our markets being gone, he could 
not conceive how the agriculturists of this 
country could expect the products of their 
estates to continue of value to them. 
Should the landowners persist in their 
present course, he foresaw that either a 
revolution or some other dire calamity 
would befal this country. 

Mr. Ricardo: I perceive that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite have received the order 
which they have received before during 
the present Session, that of keeping an 
imperative silence. Unless we had pro- 
voked the hon. Mer er for Shrewsbury 
to break forth, I fear we should have had 
all the discussion on our side. The great 
object of hon. Members on this (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House is to obtain some 
distinct proposition as to the measures 
which her Majesty’s Government may even 
yet deem it their duty to propose to meet 
the alarming state of distress into which 
the country is now thrown. Though no 
observations of mine can place in a clearer 
point of view the urgent necessity of some 
distinct measures being submitted to this 
House for the relief of the universally 
acknowledged depression of trade, yet, con- 
sidering the events which are taking place 
in the district which I have the honour to 
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some places by portions of them being dri. 
ven to seek sustenance from carrion and 
from weeds. It has been illustrated eyen 
here in this metropolis, by bands of famish- 
ing beings. entering baker’s shops, and 
openly taking the bread which they had no 
other means of procuring, careless of—nay, 
courting the consequences of their illegal 
proceedings, for they are driven to look to 
our prisons as an asylum from the effects of 
our restrictive laws. The last picture be- 
fore us is among my own constituency, 
where we see a desperate and reckless 
population braving death and the Jaw, 
which have no terrors for the starving 
man. This is no exaggeration; none 
can regret this state of things more than 
myself; and* none could be more anx- 
ious to refrain from uttering that in this 
House which might aggravate or encourage 
the reckless spirit which is abroad. But 
I see no reason why we, who are met 
here to legislate for the people, should shut 
our eyes to the state of that people. _ I say 
this is no exaggeration. In the populous 
district which I represent, trade is ata 
stand still; furnaces are blowing out, shops 
are shut, and markets untenanted, for con- 
tributions are openly levied on the first, 
and carts are stopped and plundered in 
open day, as they take supplies to the 
other; for wages are falling, most obsti- 
nately falling in the teeth of the arguments 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, who maintain 
that high wages are synonymous with a 
high price of food. A reduction inevitable, 
under present circumstances, has taken 
place in the hard earnings of the colliers. 
The natural consequence is a combination 
among those whose wages are reduced, not 
only to refrain from working themselves, 
but to prevent others from working. And 
they have a mighty power, of which they 
are not slow to avail themselves. They 
know that without fuel the manufactures 
must stop, and the potters, thus deprived 
of occupation, must be driven to join in 
the outbreak. And it is a fearful sign of 
the depression of trade that the manufac- 
turers look on with indifference and apathy 
at the closing of the factories, for such is 
the slackness of the demand that they feel 
it a positive relief. With our own clay, 
our own coals, and our own workmen, fo- 
reigners are underselling us in markets 
which we have hitherto considered exclu- 
sively our own. If it be not taking up too 
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stated. The hon. Member read the follow- 
ing letters :— 

‘* Apsdall Hall, July 20, 1842. 


“The disturbances in this neighbourhood 
have indeed assumed a very serious aspect, 
and what is to be the end of them I know not. 
That a general feeling of discontent with the 

resent state of things, worked upon most in- 
dustriously by designing men, of which we 
have too many amongst us, is at the bottom 
of what is passing, there can be no doubt ; 
put I regret to say that some mistaken and ra- 
ther arbitrary proceedings on the part of one of 
our ironmasters, in which it is pretty generally 
admitted that the men have been hardly used, 
have been the more immediate cause of it. At 
the concern. to which [ allude there has, in 
fact, been a turn-out of colliers, &c., for sevee 
ral weeks past ; a part of those who had been 
discharged, or whose wages had been reduced, 
I believe, without proper notice, appealed to 
the magistrates, and obtained a decision in 
their favour; but in consequence of some sub- 
terfuge, as I understand, on the part of their 
employers, were never able to enforce the re- 
dress to which: they were. pronounced to be 
entitled. This led to a stoppage of the works ; 
angry feelings naturally followed, and have 
gradually spread through the whole. mining 
population of the district; and not only those 
who may have grievances, but the far greater 
portion who have none, and between whom 
and their employers there is really no differ- 
ence, have now placed themselves in an atti- 
tude of defiance ; and have successively visited 
in large bodies, and stopped every colliery 
within ten miles of Hanley, have assembled 
there from day to day, to the amount of some 
thousands, armed with tremendous bludgeons 
(and often, I am told, with other weapons), 
and have succeeded in exciting that sort of 
terror and panic amongst those who are dis- 
posed to work, as many I believe are, that 
they dare not do so; and the destitution of 
their wretched families is becoming more in- 
tolerable every hour. The first outbreak was 
at Lane End, on the Monday in last week, and 
in the course of that and the three following 
days all the collieries in this part of the coun- 
try were taken possession of by the malcon- 
tents, and wherever resistance was offered by 
the managers or bailiffs they were treated in 
the most brutal manner, This property, on 
which I am residing, was invaded on Wednes- 
day evening about three or four o’clock. Being 
in the way, I immediately rode with my agent 
tothe point of attack, and for two hours had 
the pleasure of seeing myself and many thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of machinery and other 
chattels at the absolute disposal of as ferocious 
a set of ruffians as you ever beheld. Onno 
former occasion of outbreaks or stoppages in 
the Pottery district has anything of this kind 
ever occurred here; and I can only account 
for it now on the supposition with which I 
set out—that a feeling of discontent amongst 
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the working population (occasioned no doubt 
by those reductions in the price of labour 
which the continued depreciation of all manu- 
factured articles has rendered absolutely ne- 
cessary) has spread itself very extensively ; 
and that no quarter is uninfected. 

“ You are aware that if the colliers do not 
goto work again immediately, from 20,000 to 
30,000 potters must be thrown out of employ- 
ment ; and I am sorry to say that many of them 
are quite as ill-disposed and as ripe for mis- 
chief as their neighbours. Lord Granville’s 
iron works have been protected since Saturday 
by a force stationed on the race-course, and 
are now blowing out, because his agent is told 
that protection by a force stationed on the spot 
can be afforded to him no longer ; and thus 
from 300 to 400 hands will be put permanently 
out of work; and: should our supplies of coal 
and iron stone fail, my own furnaces and Mr. 
Kinnersly’s, employing about 600 nands ‘each, 
must also be discontinued. This is a pleasant 
look for the rate-payers of the Potteries and 
the neighbouring parishes ; a sort of sauce for 
their Income-tax, which, I fear, will not be much 
relished. I have not been out to day myself; 
but my agent has just informed me that none 
of our men are yet at work, and that a large 
meeting of colliers is now collecting in a field 
near this estate, whether with evil intentions or 
not towards me I cannot tell. Again and 
again have I urged the magistrates now as- 
sembled to interfere at once with all their force, 
and prevent those meetings; but they assure 
me that they have noright todoso. I cannot 
agree with ,them, but must of course submit. 
Had they so interposed a week ago, all would 
have been settled by this time ; their seeming 
indecision has given confidence to the rebels, 
and may produce the most serious consequen- 
ces —Five, p. M.: Since the above was written 
I have had my house surrounded, and been 
obliged to return full gallop from Newcastle. 
The party I have said was assembling near 
me, came here in my absence ; and though they 
have only alarmed my family, it seems that they 
have done a good deal of mischief at my works. 
We who live in the country have nothing for 
it now but to put ourselves in a state of armed 
defence ; and, as I have usually thirty or forty 
servants, &c., within a minute’s call, I dare 
say I shall be able to protect myself. The 
magistrates, I again say, can be of no use un- 
less they disperse the mobs as they assemble 
in a morning; but this I firmly believe they 
will not do.” 


** Camden-place, July 20, 1842. 


“We are at a dead stand. The master col- 
liers, so far as I can learn, are not in a situa- 
tion to meet the demands of the men; and in 
short, as they have assured me, they cannot, 
without making a sacrifice that they ought not, 
and will not make; and that, in fact, they 
will, as the lesser of evils, blow out their 
furnaces, rather than raise the price of la- 
bour, while already losing 10s, to 15s. on 
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every ton of iron they sell. Earl Granville is 
now blowing out his furnaces, which will 
throw 400 men out. Sparrows are out—300 
men. Another person (Thompson), with half 
the number, stopped some time ago. Our 
friend Heathcote’s will be out (unless the men 
return) next week, and Kinnerly’s the same, 
700—in all, 2,000. The other miners are un- 
equal, 2,000, all out. So we have now at 
least 3,000 men out, and in a week or ten 
days there will be 1,500 more. Added to 
this, the spirit has been carried to Cheadle, 
Norton, Biddulph, Silverdale, and all round 
the neighbourhood ; and I hear it will extend 
to Newport (Shropshire), Coalbrook-dale, &c. 
and it would seem there is no knowing where 
it may end. Things often are good or bad 
by comparison. One would think wages, from 
4s. to 3s. per day, was not so objectionable as 
is represented, especially comparing them with 
Bilston, 2s. 9d., and Wales 2s. for good men ; 
but provisions are now high, the habits of 
people are formed, the men are afraid of going 
lower. Many of them have but half or two- 
thirds work ; and adding a reduction of price 
to this state of things is to them intolerable. 
There are now 10,000 potters of all grades out, 
and by the week’s end the number will be 
20,000. Only think what a state we shall be 
in! And how we shall stand our ground, or 
the neighbourhood be kept in peace, | know 
not. The presence of the military has a most 
preventive influence. Before they came shops 
were entered, beggars turned plunderers, and 
people were in alarm both for their persons 
and property. This lawless state of things 
has subsided; the colliers meet, and parade 
about, and visit other districts, and wish they 
could turn in with such men as we; but they 
dare not, and so we go on peaceably, still 
without any disturbance, although it is impos- 
sible to say how soon peace may give way to 
outbreak, and our present quiet to a storm. 
And what is little, if any less painfnl, the masters 
are weak, and almost glad of a cessation from 
work ; and the shopkeepers indifferent whether 
they sell or no! If they sell, they know it is 
to credit; and if they do not sell, they will 
have their stufls, which perhaps will be better. 
To-day I have had six hours’ work at the 
board of guardians, and I can assure you there 
is plenty to do there ; fifty increase this week ; 
the house overflowing ; money almost impos- 
sible to be collected; out-door relief obliged 
to be extended, and greatly ; the bakers poor, 
potters and colliers applying by scores ; want 
extending ; the poor multiplying ; and no one 
can say where the calamity will end! Cer- 
taiuly, you and I hope a very large number of 
worthy Members will support Duncombe’s 
motion. I heartily wish it success. It may 
not meet it: still I hope the Government will 
pass some act of grace before the Parliament 
separates ; if not, I shall say they will deserve 
the penal settlements and never to see Old 

land again. If anything peculiar occurs, 
I will write you again. In the meantime, you 
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and friends do the best you can for us. And 
am, my dear Ricardo, truly yours, “ —,.” 


“ Longton, July 20, 1842. 

“ Since I last wrote to you, matters have re. 
mained much in the same state in this district, 
the colliers still refusing to work but on their 
own terms. They have organised a committee, 
which sits daily to direct theit proceedings, 
and I understand that emissaries have been 
sent to Bilston and other districts to prevail 
upon the miners to join in the movement; 
there appears to be a determination of purpose 
which will not be easily overcome. The pres. 
sure upon the parish funds has already become 
quite alarming. Our workhouse is full, and 
it has consequently become necessary to give 
out-door relief to a considerable extent, which, 
when it becomes generally known, will greatly 
increase the number of claimants, and the re- 
lief thus obtained will enable them to persist 
in their purpose. The magistrates have de- 
termined upon swearing in a number of special 
constables, a measure which I think more cal- 
culated to increase the excitement than to allay 
it. If anything of moment occurs I will not 
fail to communicate it to you.” 


Is not this a fearful prospect to look for- 
ward to for the winter; for I believe it 
only to be the beginning of our troubles. 
So long as you tax profits, se long will you 
diminish wages; and when you reduce 
wages, the natural consequence is to bring 
distress upon the country, and with distress 
come its natural concomitants, the breaking 
up of the law and riots. And you have 
taxed profits to an unprecedented degree. 
Your Income-tax, your Corn-laws, and 
your overgrown poor-rates, the fruit of 
those laws, are all taxes upon profits. We 
were told that the Income-tax was not to be 
felt by the poor, but I maintain what 1s 
now passing in Staffordshire to be a proof 
that it is necessarily deducted from the 
wages of the poor. The manufacturer must 
have a return for his capital and time ; and 
if you tax that return he must economuse 
on that which produces it; and the only 
retrenchment he can imake is by em- 
ploying less labour, or paying less for 
that which he does employ. It is one 
of the two-edged arguments of the right 
hon. Baronet, that the poor would not feel 
the Income-tax, and would be benefitted 
by the tariff. I believe that all taxation, 
or remission of taxation, is, directly or in- 
directly, felt by all classes of the community; 
and this much appears to be clear, that if 
the poor be benefitted by the remission of & 
tax on their employers, so they must be 
affected by the imposition of a tax on their 
employers. But if you really wish to show 
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that sympathy with the sufferings of the 

e which you profess—if you really 
and honestly wish to relieve that distress— 

must untax the articles on which the 
wages of labour are expended. This is the 
point to which I wish to come. If you can 
show me that, by so doing, you will cause 
more mischief to the state than you can do 

to the community, I will yield to you 
at once ; but if you cannot disapprove that 
which we assert, namely, that, while you 
diminish the price of the necessaries of the 
people, you open new markets for our 
manufacturers, give employment to our 
operatives, add stability to our currency, 
and diminish the poor-rates—then, I say, 
you have no right to withhold the free-trade 
in corn upon pretence of protection to 
agriculture. Protection to agriculture is a 
phrase which can no longer deceive. Pro- 
tection to agriculture means protection to 
rents. But the profits of the manufacturer 
and the wages of the operative are rent too, 
and no logic can defend the injustice of 
swelling the first by deducting from the 
last, and by far the largest portion of the 
community. I do not mean to enter on 


details on the subject of the Corn-laws. I 
take my stand on the broad principle—the 
— happiness for the greatest number. 


e landowners say that they must have 
a protection of 25,000,000/., to enable 
them to compete with the foreigner. The 
manufacturers say, if you are allowed this 
protection we cannot compete with the 
foreigner at all; for you, by refusing to 
allow a fair exchange of indigenous com- 
modities, force the foreigner to manufacture 
for himself, while you fetter us, as pro- 
ducers, by the high price of those articles 
on which the wages of labour are expended. 
But this protection is allowed, and what is 
the consequence? The people are in distress 
from want of employment; the manufac- 
turers from want of the demand necessary 
te give that employment; consumption 
diminishes, burdens increase, the revenue 
falls off, and the whole community — 
working people, tradesmen, manufacturers, 
agriculturists, and all—are heavily taxed to 
uphold high rents, and to propitiate the 

atliamentary influence of the landowners 
of England. 

Sir J. Graham: The hon. Geotleman 
who has just sat down has made a direct 
appeal to me with respect to the district 
with which he (Mr. Ricardo) is connected, 
and bas referred to the statement which I 
made on Saturday. What I stated on that 
Occasion was, that although in the district 
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alluded to great distress undoubtedly pre- 
vailed, the accounts which had reached 
me afforded no ground for alarm as tothe 
maintenance of tranquillity. The hon. 
Gentleman has read to the House several 
communications on the subject of the dis- 
tress which exists in that district, but I 
think the House ought to be clearly in- 
formed of the causes which have occa- 
sioned that distress. It is true that in the 
district alluded to — where the industry 
of the people is remarkable, and where an 
extensive field for labour exists—the main- 
tenance of that industry depends mainly 
(steam being the moving power employed 
in the various mauufactories) on the pro- 
duction of coal, which is also extensively 
used in the manufacture of iron. The 
hon. Gentleman said that he would frankly 
read to the House the information coms 
municated to him, and he had not con- 
cealed the fact that designing men have, 
in that district, induced the colliers to 
strike simultaneously for an advance of 
wages. The hon. Gentleman said that the 
statements he read afforded a specimen of 
the reality of the distress which prevails 
throughout the country ; but I call upon 
the House to consider what is the matter 
in dispute in this particular district be- 
tween the collier and their employers. 
The general rate of wages in that district 
has been 4s. per day, and the question 
now in dispute is, whether the colliers 
shall receive 4s. or 3s. 6d. a day. That 
is the whole subject of dispute. There is 
no want of employment; there is ample 
demand for labour; but a dispute has 
arisen whether the wages shall continue to 
be 4s. or whether they shall be reduced to 
3s. 6d. a day. It is not my wish to enter 
into the origin of the dispute. [An hon. 
Member here made an observation which 
was inaudible in the gallery.] I will say, 
then, that I think the dispute originated in 
a circumstance which has subjected a por- 
tion of the colliers togreat hardship. The 
custom in the district has hitherto been, 
that before any reduction of wages or dis~ 
continuance of employment took place, a 
fortnight’s notice should be given by the 
employer. A gentleman, whose name I 
will not mention, who employs a consider- 
able number of men—I believe about 300 
—departed from the established usage, 
which was considered almost as binding as 
law, and, without giving a notice of more 
than 48 hoars, insisted on reducing the 
wages 6d per day. Such a departure from 
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the established usage was considered an 

act of injustice by the colliers, and was re- 
sented by them; and this has given rise 

to the unfortunate disputes now existing 

in the district. When I replied, on Sa- 

turday, to the question of the hon. Gentle- | 
man, I entertained sanguine hopes that | 
these differences would have been speedily | 
adjusted ; and from what I have heard 

from high authority, I believe, that if the 
parties had been left to themselves, the | 
dispute would by this time have been | 
settled. A most mischievous and active | 
interference has, however, taken place, by | 
parties who are unconnected with the dis- | 
trict, which has increased and aggravated 

the dissensions ; and though I do not des- 

pair of an early arrangement being effect- | 
ed, I donot entertain such sanguine hopes 

as I did on Saturday, that this unfortunate 
dispute will terminate so speedily and 
satisfactorily as | could wish. I may be 
allowed to state—and I do so with great 
satisfaction—that up to this time not only 
have no serious riots occurred, but no in- 
jury whatever has been done to property. 
It is true that considerable excitement has 
existed, and some disturbance has oc- 
curred, but no injury has been done to 
persons or property, and up to the date of 
the latest accounts, received this morning, 
the peace of the district has not been vio- 
lated by any outrage. It was stated by 
the hon. Gentleman that the wages in the 
district to which he referred were in- 
adequate to enable the labourers to obtain 
the means of subsistence; but I put it to 
the House whether this can be justly as- 
serted when the rate of wages is such as I 
have mentioned? The hon. Gentleman 
distinctly stated that there had been no 
reduction in the price of corn. I believe, 
however, that since this question was last 
debated, and it has been discussed almost 
weekly for the last five or six weeks, a very 
material fall has taken place in the price 
of corn. [am informed that, within the 
last ten days, the price of corn at Mark- 
Jane has fallen at least 5s. per quarter—a 
very material reduction. The hon. Gentle- 
man has ascribed the reduction of wages 
to the effect of the Income-tax, but as that 
measure has no yet come into full opera- 
tion, that argument can hardly be main- 
tained. With respect to the motion now 
before the House, I must say that I think 
the case was presented very fairly by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury. The existence 
of distress is not denied, and the motion 
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does not pretend to assert that the mea. 
sures proposed by Government for its alle. 
viation have yet had a fair trial. I have al. 
ready said, that with regard to the Corn-law, 
the price of corn has fallen materially, and 
though the tariff has not yet come into 
full operation, its effect, thus far, has been 
to promote our commercial intercourse 
with foreign countries. The hon. Gentle. 
man intimates in his motion, not unfairly, 
that the effect of these measures still re- 
mains to be ascertained. The motion, 
however, appears to me merely a peg on 
which to hang another discussion on the 
subject of the Corn-laws, The House has 
very recently pronounced its decision on 
that subject, and the hon. Gentleman— 
recollecting that decision—has not ven- 
tured to bring the question forward di- 
rectly. What is the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury? I consider it 
an absurd proposal, and I think, when the 
House considers the responsibility of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, they will deem it un- 
wise to give by their vote that pledge 
which the hon. Gentleman requires. It is 
the duty of the executive Government, if, 
after the prorogation of Parliament, they 
consider the necessities of the state require 
the intervention of the legislature and the 
presence of the representative assembly, to 
advise the Sovereign to reassemble Par- 
liament, and they are responsible for the 
recommendation of such a measure. That 
is the constitutional mode of proceeding ; 
and I think it would be unwise and un- 
politic if the House, by its vote, should 
give any pledge on the subject. The con- 
stitution has left the responsibility of such 
a measure in the hands of the advisers of 
the Crown, The Government has brought 
forward all the measures which they con- 
sider it expedient to propose for relieving 
the distresses of the country, and it is ad- 
mitted that fair and sufficient time has not 
yet been afforded for ascertaining the 
operation of those measures. The hon. 
Gentleman requires the House to give a 
pledge that, if those measures should be 
found ineffectual and insufficient, Parlia- 
meut shall be again assembled at a very 
early period. I conceive that such a 
pledge is superfluous, unconstitutional, and 
inexpedient; and I have, therefore, no 
hesitation in giving a decided negative to 
the motion of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Hawes gave the right hon. Baronet 
full credit for sincerity, when he expressed 
his disinclination to discuss this question ; 
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though it was with some surprise that he 
heard the right hon. Gentleman say, that 
one reason which rendered him desirous to 
avoid the discussion was, that it raised the 
question of the Corn-laws, which had been 
so recently under the consideration of the 
House. The great argument used by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite against any discussion 
of this subject was, that it involved the 
question of the Corn-laws, which had been 
recently settled by Parliament. This ar- 

ment was advanced when a motion si- 
milar to that now under discussion was 
recently brought forward ; and he thought, 
therefore, the hon. Member for Finsbury 
had acted wisely in changing the topic. 
He did not believe, that the right hon. 
Baronet opposite issued any orders to the 
hon. Gentlemen who supported him, to 
restrain them from speaking on this ques- 
tion, but the fact was, that the arguments 
could not be answered by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. It was true, that this subject 
had been discussed over and over again, 
and it would continue to be discussed. 
They might dissolve Parliament if they 
pleased, but the question would be dis- 
cussed at public meetings, and when Par- 
liament was re-assembled, it would again 
be discussed in that House. He had 
heard with great surprise the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman who had first spoken 
from the opposite side during this debate, 
and who had attributed the distress of the 
country entirely to the foreign policy pur- 
sued by the right hon. Gentleman on that 
side of the House. The hon. Gentleman on 
a former occasion travelled through the 
whole continent of Asia to find some cause 
for the distress existing in this country ; 
and he had to-night deserted Asia for Eu- 
rope ; but he had not been more successful 
than before. He believed, that the Corn- 
laws were the chief cause of the existing 
distress. When he heard the comprehen- 
sive and discursive speeches of the hon. 
Gentleman to whom he had referred, he 
was struck by the absence of all mention 
of dates, facts, and names, which might 
enable hon. Gentleman on that side the 
House to grapple with his arguments. 
The hon. Gentleman said, that the policy 
pursued by her Majesty’s late Ministers 
was anti-commercial ; that this policy had 
been commenced when the Whigs came 
into office, and that from that period might 
be dated the decline of our trade, and the 
commencement of our distresses. In 1825, 
a proposition was made by the Prussian 
Minister to Mr. Canning, that we should 
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admit corn and timber from Prussia, that’ 
country admitting our manufactures. The 
reply of the British Government was, that: 
they must at once declare they could never 
entertain such a proposition. The com-' 
mercial Government of that day, therefore, 
entirely rejected the proposition of Prussia. 
At the period to which he referred, the 
northern states of Europe were essentially 
agricultural communities ; but when ten 
years subsequently Dr. Bowring visited 
those states, he reported that they were’ 
extensively engaged in manufactures, that 
their manufacturing power was increasing, 
and that they were therefore unable to 
consume the manufactures of this country. 
He asserted, then, that the party with 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite were as- 
sociated, had obstructed and trammelled 
the commerce of this country ; and though 
at the period to which he referred the right 
hon. Baronet, now at the {head of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, was, he believed, in 
the Ministry of Mr. Canning, he had no 
doubt that the right hon. Gentleman was 
desirous to relieve the commerce of this 
country as far as his party would permit 
him. Since the time to which he alluded, 
this House had grappled with the questions 
of the Corn-laws and of the timber duties ; 
but why ? Because the people, who were 
suffering deep distress, had demanded the 
consideration of those questions, and the 
House did not venture to refuse their re- 
quest. Until very recently, the consider- 
ation of the Corn-laws was always vehe- 
mently opposed by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and to 1841 those hon. Gentlemen 
staunchly resisted any alteration of the ex- 
isting laws. To that period they were 
the sole friends of agriculture ; but, having 
obtained place by a covert policy, which 
he thought unworthy of statesmen, they 
cast aside their former policy and princi- 
ples, and adopted liberal measures. Those 
hon. Gentlemen now asserted, that they 
had always entertained liberal principles. 
All he could say was, that during the last 
ten years, no liberal measure had been 
brought forward, which they did not 
strongly oppose, or which they did not 
support with such lukewarmness and in- 
difference as showed that they were com- 
pelled by their fear of the people to adopt 
such a course. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) had, with the tact of a 
practised debater, seized on a passage in 
one of the letters quoted by the hon. 
Gentleman who preceded him (Mr. Ri- 
cardo), which stated that some design- 
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ing men had taken advantage of the state | 
of the people to tell them—what? That | 
there were great evils existing in the | 
State. And they told the truth. If these 
men who were now engaged in a dispute 
with their masters were led—by the cir- 
cumstance of this local quarrel, to con- 
template questions of political importance, 
and to render their aid to those persons 
whose object it was to abrogate the Corn- 
laws, these “designing men” would have 
rendered great service to the country. 
Why did this House permit any grievances 
to remain on which agitation could be 
kept up? It had been always said that 
Ireland was the great theatre of agitation, 
and the hon. Member for Cork had been 
openly branded as an agitator—and why? 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite furnished yim 
with the subjects of agitation; and, whatever 
they might think of that hon. and learned 
Gentleman, hon. Gentlemen on his own side 
of the House knew that the hon.and learned 
Gentleman had done much in infusing into 
the minds of the people of Ireland a sense 
of independence, and a love of liberty, to 
which they were strangers before it was 
excited in them by the eloquence of the 
hon. and learned Member. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said, that this motion was 
merely a peg on which to hang a discus- 
sion on the Corn-laws. He would at once 
avow that he would take every opportunity 
of discussing the Corn-laws in that House, 
and that he would seize .on every peg by 
which he could hang a speech on that 
topic; and, however he might be treated 
by the House, he was convinced he should 
not suffer in the estimation of the people. 
He had never been among those who had 
said that the measures of her Majesty’s 
Government were without benefit, He 
had said that the Corn-law measure was 
good, and he repeated it, and that the 
tariff was good, and he repeated it ; but 
he complained that al] these alterations 
had been made with reluctance, and did 
not go far enough. The Corn-law of the 
present Government would, he durst say, 
admit more corn; then came a statement, 
that the Corn-law of the present Govern- 
ment admitted foreign corn at 6s., while the 
Corn-law of the late Government would 
only have admitted it at 8s.; but they 
ought to consider that this 6s. was only 
got at by a corresponding rise in the price 
of corn. The right hon. Baronet said, 
since the bill had come into operation, 
corn had fallen 5s. a quarter. Why, the 
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days since the bill had come into operation 
would have prevented the right hon. Gen. 
tleman having that peg on which to hang 
an eulogium on the bill of his Government, 
The hon. Member for Shrewsbury said 
that the foreign policy of the late Govern. 
ment was the cause of the distress; the 
hon. Member was the only Member of the 
House who would assign a reason so puer- 
ile. The great cause of the existing dis. 
tress had been the long neglect of the com- 
mercial policy of the country, till the dis- 
tress forced the Government to grapple 
with it, with a view to put it on a founda- 
tion of honesty—but a minimum of ho- 
nesty in order to maintain monopoly. He 
did not believe that this Corn-law could 
be long maintained against the enlightened 
views of the community. Every day the 
tide of popular opinion was setting in 
stronger and stronger against it, and the 
time would come when they should get the 
people by frequent discussions enlightened 
enough to see that the new Corn-bill and 
the tariff were very little boous to them. 
He did not speak under the great pressure 
of local distress ; it was his good fortune 
not to be able to say, as others had said, 
and said truly, that multitudes in their 
districts were starving ; but since the de- 
bates on this subject had taken place, he 
had looked into the state of the poor-rates 
of the borough which he represented, and 
he owned he was staggered at their in- 
crease. Comparing the year 1842 with 
the year 1839 he found that the weekly 
average of out-door poor relieved in the 
parish of Lambeth had increased on the 
whole year 12,217; and the weekly ave- 
rage of the in-door poor of the present 
year as compared with 1839 had increased 
8,000. Comparing the total number of 
poor relieved in 1842 with 1839, they had 
increased 20,000. He found in 1840, in 
the parish of Camberwell, one of the weal- 
thiest parishes in England, that the weekly 
average of out-door poor was 570, whilst 
the present weekly average was 640. He 
found in the other parish (St. Mary’s, 
Newington ) that the amount of poor-rates 
from 1840 to 1841 was 15,200/.; from 
1841 to 1842 it amounted to 18,725/. 
Was that indicative of distress amongst 
the labouring population? Who paid these 
increased poor-rates? The middle classes. 
What rendered the poor-rates so heavy? 
The cost of provisions. And what en- 
hanced the cost of provisions so much as 
the Corn-laws? The right hon. Member 
for Kent supported the Corn-law on the 
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d that it was necessary for the pro- 
tection of the Janded interest ; that meant 
that the rent derived from land growing 
corn might be increased by the Corn-law ; 
and therefore the Corn-law increased the 

rice of bread, and every increase of the 
of bread was so much out of the 

ets of the rate-payers. In the Poor- 
law reports of 1835 the House would find 
it asserted, on the authority of a Poor-law 
commissioner, that there was in Lanca- 
shire a vast increase in steam power, in 
the building of mills, and the investment 
of capital, and a great increase in the 
number of persons employed. If they 
looked at this vast amount of manufact- 
uring prosperity they would see what was 
the result of a good harvest and the con- 
sequent low price of corn then—it was 
coincident with manufacturing prosperity. 
It was most remarkable, that a low price 
of corn was always coincident with prospe- 
rity in manufactures ; it was, therefore, a 
fair inference, that to prevent the country 
obtaining low-priced corn was a positive 
iniquitous interference with the happiness 
of the people. If they compared the price 
of corn in each year since 1830, it would 
be seen that as they mounted in the scale 
of price so did the distress of the country 
increase. When corn was dear, then came 
distress and declining trade. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite might complain of men, he 
complained of the cause of the distress. 
But there was another most important 
subject, which ought to be viewed in con- 
nexion with our present commercial dif- 
ficulties—that was, the tendency to in- 
erease the cost of human labour by increas- 
ing education, and by other means ; at the 
same time, they did not extend their 
markets and give scope for the increase of 
the profits on capital. The only effect of 
this must be to drive capital from the 
country, or to convert intelligent and 
enlightened labourers into hostile foes to 
the Constitution. There was only one 
thing to counteract this tendency—namely, 
to resort to the power of machinery ; but 
all their restrictive laws tended only to 
restrain the power of machinery. If they 
shut up the markets of the world, with 
the powers of production which this coun- 
try possessed, there must be distress at 
home; if they opened the home markets 
they might command every market. The 
Governmeut was sensible of this; but it 
appeared to him that we had a strong 
Government bending to the interests of 
party. When he looked back on the mea- 
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sures of the present Session of Parliament, 
he saw nothing but good intentions marred, 
good measures frittered away, and good 
principles broken. He saw the worst thing 
that could happen in a weak Government 
exhibited in a strong Government. He 
held in his hand a return with reference to 
the duties on sugar which had been moved 
for by the hon Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton. From this, it appeared that Gentle- 
men of known mercantile character had 
gone to the Board of Trade and stated 
(and those gentlemen were not to be classed 
amongst designing men) that they would 
sell cargo after cargo of sugar at 14s. and 
15s. per cwt., which they asked the Board 
of Trade to get into consumption to meet 
the wants of the poor. These gentlemen 
said, “ Only open our trade in this respect, 
and take the sugar for manure or to fatten 
cattle? What was the answer of Lord 
Ripon to this application? ‘He was 
directed by the Lords of the Treasury to 
state that they eould not recommend such 
adaptation and such practical admission of 
foreign sugar.” Though not a pound of 
this sugar was to be consumed by the peo- 
ple, it was not to be applied tothe — 
of agriculture even, from their adherence 
to monopoly and to a restrictive and unjust 
system. He thought when hon. Members 
went again before their constituents they 
would find, that they did not look on their 
past services with any degree of satisfac- 
tion ; that they would be of opinion, that 
though hon. Members opposite had made 
some advance towards free-trade principles, 
yet, at the same time, they had shrunk 
from carrying them into operation, and 
that those very principles on which they 
had relied for obtaining their seats in that 
House they had shrunk from carrying into 
ractice. 

Mr. M. Philips said, he should be happy 
to give way to any Member on the oppo- 
site side of the House who might wish to 
address them. Every day and every week 
had added force to the statements relative 
to the distress of the country which had 
been previously made in that House. What- 
ever inconvenience was suffered by hon, 
Members opposite from these protracted 
discussions on this subject, he was one of 
those who felt it his duty, on every occa- 
sion, not to shrink from taking his share 
in every debate on the distress of the 
country. He had been requested, in con- 
currence with his hon. Colleague to endea- 
vour, by every means in his power, to pre- 
vent all discussions on other subjects, and 
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to prevent the granting of the supplies till 
some remedy for the existing distress should 
be proposed by Parliament. In Manches- 
ter in two short days a petition praying 
for some remedy for the existing distress 
had been signed by 62,500 persons. It 
was only a year ago that they had been 
compelled to bring nnder the consideration 
of Parliament the distress which prevailed 
in the country, and he would ask if the 
distress had not increased in a compound 
ratio since that period? The Session was 
about to close, and if they returned to their 
respective districts without passing some 
measure of alleviation of the distress other 
than those measures which had already 
passed the House, and were to tell the 
people that these were the only reme- 
dies they had for them, the answer that 
would be given them would be, that the 
time they had spent in that House was 
time misspent, and that there was nothing 
in the measures they had passed to relieve 
the distress of the country. With refer- 
ence to the tariff, he was one of those who 
had supported its clauses, but at the same 
time he felt that it was but a scintilla of 
what they ought to have had. On the 
article of coffee, was it to be expected that 
the working classes would obtain any ma- 
terial reduction? They had not accompanied 
it by anyreduction in sugar, and how wasit 
to be expected that there could be increased 
consumption of the one if they denied the 
people the power of increasing the con- 
sumption of the other? The shopkeepers 
of his town had sent up a deputation, who 
had been desirous of placing themselves in 
communication wita the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
for the purpose of representing the state of 
their trade, and he (Mr. M. Philips) was 
extremely sorry to find that the answer of 
the right hon. Baronet was that it would 
be extremely inconvenient to receive them. 
They had consequently, he was sorry to 
say, lost their errand ; but they had stated 
to him how greatly their business was fall- 
ing off, and explained that persons who 
formerly bought in considerable parcels 
now came only for the smallest possible 
parcels, costing the smallest possible coin 
of the realm. That betokened, in his opi- 
nion, the worn out condition of the people. 
When he looked to the nature of these 
small transactions—in fact, they were in- 
conceivably small—which were taking place 
in our manufacturing towns, he saw that 
the cost to the poor man was enhanced at 
a great rate per cent. by the very smallness 
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of the quantities that he bought ; the ye 

weighing out of articles—the turn of the 
scale, as it was called by shopkeepers— 
affected the poor man seriously. The 
shopkeeper was obliged to charge more in 
dealing in this small way than when sell- 
ing in a more wholesale mode. After all 
that had been said about the advantage 
that was to be derived from the change of 
duties in the tariff, he was very much 
afraid that the people, in the -position in 
which they were at present, could derive 
but a very small portion of advantage from 
the change. It was not within the reach 
of the poor. Then the middle classes were 
participating, and participating most 
closely, in the evils felt by those imme- 
diately beneath them. Take the case of 
provision dealers; and with respect to 
them he would ask, whether it could be 
expected that they should be able to main- 
tain their present position under the cir- 
cumstances of the existing distress, which 
forced the people to buy by pennyworths 
where they formerly spent far more? He 
said that this class must speedily sink to 
the ranks of the people. What would be 
the consequence? If the provision dealers 
were unable to maintain their position and 
make their customary purchases and pay- 
ments, it would not be long before the effect 
would reach the flour-dealer, then it would 
come to the miller; and if the distress 
came to the miller it could not be far from 
the farmer; and when it reached him he 
would no longer be able to pay his rents, 
This would be the consequence; and he 
felt it his duty not for one moment to con- 
ceal from hon. Members opposite, who were 
not willing to look the danger in the face, 
the perilous position in which they stood. 
The country had been told, on various 
occasions, for a twelvemonth past, that the 
master manufacturers were regardless of 
the interests of those whom they employed; 
they had been told that it would be a de- 
sirable result if places such as he repre- 
sented (Manchester) were blotted out— 
that if such places did not exist the country 
would not be the worse off; but if those 
assertions were made so freely out of the 
House, why did Gentlemen shrink from 
disclosing similar sentiments in the House? 
They had been told that the master manu- 
facturers were monsters of cruelty, and 
that they ought to sacrifice every farthing 
of the property they had acquired in order 
to maintain the parties they had drawn 
around them for the purpose of employing 
their labour. Hon. Gentlemen might 
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depend upon it the master manufacturers 
were nearer that point than they imagined. 
Several parties that he knew would be 
unable, he was sure, to maintain their 
position as employers of labour until 
Christmas, unless some important change 
took place before then. They had been 
told by the public press, the organs of the 
party he alluded to, that if the individuals 
who came up to town as delegates seeking 
interviews with the Cabinet on the subject 
of the distress of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts were sent to the treadmill, it would 
be the best possible recipe for them. Now, 
he would have no objection to accompany 
those individuals to the treadmill, on con- 
dition that those who sent them there 
should be obliged to go down to their mills 
and experience the difficulties of managing 
their concerns. The hon. Member for 
Nottinghamshire (Mr. G. Knight) had 
said, that if he was a despotic monarch— 
which God avert—he would hang every 
prophet of evil he could find. He trusted 
that, whenever the hon. Member might be 
invested with despotic power his reign 
might be very short ; but the hon. Mem- 
ber, though he might get rid of the pro- 
phets, would not get rid of the distress by 
this means. As the hon. Member was 


rather fond of affixing sobriquets on others, 
he ought not to be surprised if persons 
were to be found ready to exclaim— 


“Oh, for the pencil of ‘ H. B.’ to sketch 
The hon. Member acting as Jack Ketch.” 


But the hon. Member had said, that the 
trade of Nottingham was improving. He 
wished the hon. Member had stated his 
grounds for that assertion. He had been 
asked by many persons whether trade was 
not improving in Manchester. He had 
not the slightest hesitation in replying 
that he knew of no improvement, and 
whoever had said so must, he believed, 
have been labouring under some strange 
hallucination. The country had been told 
that there had been of late an improve- 
ment in the Russian market ; but the fact 
was, that this was the period of the year 
at which purchasers for the Russian market 
must be made if they were to be made at 
all, and therefore there was nothing re- 
markable in there being a demand for that 
market just now. So far from there being 
any real improvement in trade at present, 
if some decided improvement did nat take 
place, profits must be more and mot re- 
duced, until that stage arrived at which it 
would be impossible for the master manu- 
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facturers to keep up their establishments. 
Cotton twist had never been known to be 
lower than in the present week, and he 
said that there could be no improvement 
in that as matters stood at present. They 
might talk about a good harvest; God 
grant it might be good ; but had they not 
had a series of bad harvests? That being 
the case, it was not possible that a single 
good harvest could set all right again. If 
the harvest turned out the best that the 
country had been blessed with for years, 
could they expect that it would restore 
prosperity to the country? It was impos- 
sible; impulse to trade was what was 
wanted, and foreign demand it was that 
must give it. That would create pros- 
perity. Much had been said of the in- 
creased importations of cotton. In an- 
swer to that, he pointed to the melancholy 
fact, that the exports were chiefly of cotton 
twist, the manufacture of which employed 
the least labour, and he looked in vain for 
the manufacture of this twist into cloths 
at home, to be sent, as ought to be the 
case, into those countries that wanted 
them, and were ready to give us in return 
for them the means of subsisting our 
people. He could not, therefore, antici- 
pate relief from our present distress from 
the effects of a good harvest. That he 
could not conceive could operate as a re- 
medy; but if this country changed its 
policy, and held out our manufactures to 
those countries who had in their hands the 
means of supporting our people, he was 
distinctly convinced that trade would re- 
vive; and he said, moreover, that the 
landed interest would feel the benefit of 
this, but would never enjoy prosperity 
while the millions were in distress. They 
had been told that machinery was the 
cause of distress. What was the conduct 
of the agricultural interest with regard to 
machinery? Look to the speech of the pre- 
sident of the Agricultural Association at 
the late meeting at Bristol. He was 
deeply interested in that association, of 
which he had been a member from the 
first—but what did the members say? 
Did they not talk of the improvements 
that bad been made in agricultural ma- 
chinery, and were not innumerable prizes 
offered for machines for the improved cul- 
tivation of the land? He rejoiced to see 
this ; and he wished hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site who belonged to the agricultural in- 
terest God speed in encouraging attempts 
for making cheaper the food of the people ; 
and if he applauded their conduct in this 
Q 
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he asked them, in return, not to throw a 
slur on those who had gone a-head of them 
in the application of machinery to manu- 
factures. They ought not to forget that 
the mechanics had been enabled to give 
support to a vast mass of natives of the 
agricultural districts. He was always glad 
to see that. He had never felt any jealousy 
of people coming from any part of England 
to seek employment in the manufacturing 
districts ; but he did not like to see them 
forced to go back to their agricultural 
parishes. He might say that nothing was 
so distressing to him as to see those who 
had been living in comfort in the manufac- 
turing districts forced back from want of 
work upon their parishes, and becoming a 
burden on the agricultural districts. Only 
give full scope to manufacturing industry 
—they asked no advantages if no restric- 
tions were imposed—and the remedy for 
this would be at hand. If the market for 
labour was free, and free it ought to be as 
the use of capital, nothing of this kind 
would occur. He conjured the House not 
to go back to their constituents without 
being able to say that they had considered 
the distress, not merely as something 
existing at present, but with an eye to the 


future, and they found that they could not 
keep up the present laws restricting the 
importation of corn, and therefore they had 
been content to sink their private interests 


for the sake of the public good. That was 
his advice to the House of Commons. He 
had never joined the ranks of those who 
were anxious for an extension of the suf- 
frage; he had never joined the ranks of 
the Chartists ; but he saw every day men 
of the most estimable character, of the 
greatest moral worth, and most highly re- 
spected by their neighbours, who said that 
they had frequently approached the House 
of Commons, asking for justice for the coun- 
try, and approached it in vain, and that 
nothing was left but to join those who 
advocated greater changes than ever he 
had advocated. It was said the people 
were ignorant, and not to be trusted with 
power. If the people were ignorant, it 
was the fault of the Legislature that had 
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the greatest risk in refusing the people’ 
prayer. What had they dhe tte thea ; 
He could not believe that the small chan 
in the Corn-laws could help the distress 
or give food to the people, or enable them 
to obtain clothing. The people, they might 
depend upon it, were greatly disappointed 
at what had been done, and he must say 
that he had seen no period in his commer. 
cial career at which he had looked with gy 
much dismay. This he had felt it his duty 
to point out. He could not see any market 
likely to be open to the industry of the 
people unless they gave them free-trade. 
They would have the people happy at 
once if they granted this great desi. 
deratum. 

Mr. Wodehouse was unwilling to delay 
the debate, and rose merely for the pur. 
pose of setting right an argument which 
had been drawn from a document that had 
been quoted both in the House of Com. 
mons and another place, by means of a 
reference to other portions of that docu- 
ment than had been quoted by the speakers 
to whom healluded. This document, which 
he had moved for in March, 1840, consisted 
ofa minute of the Board of Trade on a letter 
addressed to Mr. Canning Sy Baron Malt- 
zahn, the Prussian minister at this Court 
in 1825, which Lord Sydenham, after some 
delay, had at his request consented should 
be laid on the Table of the House and 
published ; and his (Mr. Wodehouse’s) 
reason for asking for the document was, 
that it contained the remonstrance of Mr. 
Huskisson in reply to the Prussian minis- 
ter’s vote. Mr. Huskisson said,— 


‘* The argument in substance is, that the 
Prussian system of commerce being in unison 
with our own, Prussia is entitled not only to 
the full benefit of our system, but to something 
more. Reciprocity is not denied to Prussia; 
at this moment it prevails between the two 
countries ; but the Prussian doctrine appears 
to be, that reciprocity on her part entitles 
Prussia to something more on the part of 
England ; and it is, therefore, proposed to us 
specially to favour the importation of two of 
the principal products of the Prussian domi- 
nions—timber and corn. The Prussian note 
assumes, that those advantages which Prussia 
proposes should be granted immediately in her 


prevented the people from standing forth | 
in their native majesty; but the people! own case will at some future period be ex- 
said, that if they were to be governed by | tended to other countries ; but their immediate 
ignorant persons let it be the ignorance of | Concession to Prussia is the proposal, and 
those who had right on their side, rather | What, is the return offered? Why, that for a 
than the ignorance of those who refused | pee number of years (probably so Ise I 
their demands fr'1 ignorance of the real pg wha aaaiee 00 Pebens Sea 

J f engage ‘ not to change her present commercial 
wants and wishes of the people. Hon. | system, and not to increase the existing duties 
Gentlemen might depend upon it they ran! upon British merchandise.’ ” 
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Mt. Huskisson went on to say;— 


# Whether Prussia has or has not any en- 

igements with other powers, either express 
ot itaplied, which would make the proposed 
cotidition a merely nominal boon to this coutt- 
try is best known to herself ; but, be that as 
it may; there can be no difficulty in stating 
that this Government is bound to several other 

wers by specific engagements which would 
entitle them of right to participate in all the 
advantages of commerce which Prussia wishes 
to obtain for herself, and that among the 
powers so éntitled will be found those very 
eduntties, both in the old and the néw world, 
which are the principal competitors in the 
supply of corn and timber to this country.” 


Then followed a passage which had been 
quoted by the hon. Member for Lambeth, 
(Mr. ogy without the previous expla- 
nations of the difficulties which prevented 
the Government meeting the request of 
Prussia, and without the passage which 
followed it immediately, Mr. Huskisson 
went on to say,—— 


“ Independently, however, of this insu- 
perable difficulty, it becomes her Majesty's 
Government, in the judgment of this com- 
mittee, when a proposal for altering our Corn- 
laws is made us by a foreign government as a 
condition of something to be done or omitted 
by that government, at once to declare that 
We cai never entertain such a proposal.” 


And in explanation, Mr. Huskisson went 
on to say,— 


“It is the decided opinion of this com- 
mittee, that upon that subjeet, involving as it 
does such immense interest, so closely con- 
nected with the well-being and comfort of all 
classes of the community, and surrounded, as 
it is, with so many peculiar difficulties, our 
legislation must at all times be governed en- 
tirely by considerations originating and cen- 
tering among ourselves, and that it is only to 
be looked at iticidentally as affecting our rela- 
tions witli othet states.” 


Mr. Parker agréed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth that the present Corn- 
law was an improvement on the last, 
and that there were many excellent parts 
in the tariff; but he thought, that to go 
back to the country without having more 
to place in the hands of the people than 
articles which were the necessaries of life, 
Would be most unsatisfactory. The late 
Gorernment had been taunted with inac- 
tivity in not introducing their measures of 
Citnmiércial reform at an earlier period. It 
should be recollected, however, that they 
had tnade progress with them imtnediately 
they saw a disposition among Members to 
take a favourable view of their proposals. 





That their judgment was correct was 
proved by the conduct of the right hot. 
Baronet. He had adopted all their mea- 
sures, and would soon toll the kuell of the 
last principle by the assertion of which he 
had placed himself in office. Such a good 
seed as he had sown this Session could 
not fail to bring forth good fruit, so that 
there could be but little doubt that the 
measures of the late Government wotild 
soon be all adopted by the present. Biit 
those measures should have been passed 
last year. If the maligned aud much ca- 
luwwniated budget of the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been adopted when 
it was proposed, it was his firm belief that 
the commetce of the couitry would not 
now have been in its present distressed 
condition, atid that many who were now 
starving would be receiving the benefits of 
employment. The Corn-law they had re- 
jected was founded on those commercial 
principles, without which they could not 
expect their trade to revive. 1t would have 
included the trade and matkets of America 
within its range, aud labour would have 
consequently been afforded to thousands wlio 
were now starving. And let him ask huw 
long would the right hon. Baronet think 
himself justified in allowing the présent 
state of things to continue? He and those 
who acted with him, and not the late 
Government, were responsible for that 
state of things, and they must bear the 
burden of the responsibility of allowing 
them to remain unaltered. His hon. Col- 
league had already so fully explained to 
the House the deplorable condition of the 
town he had the honour to represent, that 
he need scarcely follow him into that branch 
of the argument. He could not resist, 
however, reading to then ofie passage of 
a letter addressed to him by Mr. Fisher, 
one of the most intelligett and estimable 
men of that town. That gentleman said, 
that the payments to the casual poor in 
Sheffield for the last few weeks slowed the 
following progressive increase :— 


In the week ending June 3, 371/.; June 10, 
382.; June 17, 3871; Juue 24, 398/.; July 1, 
424. 


Mr. Fislier added to this account— 


“ When I was overseer in 1835, the weekly 
payments to the casual poor in the month of 
March averaged from 161. to 20/.; therefore 
there is an increase from that period to 1842 
of no less than 400/. a-week,”’ 


Such evidence went fo confirm his 
opinion, that the only legislative meats 
G2 
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which they had in their power for alleviat- 
ing the present distress was a new arrange- 
ment of the duties on the importation of 
foreign corn—a step which he was con- 
vinced would materially benefit the opera- 
tive classes, without inflicting the slightest 
injury on any other class of her Majesty's 
subjects. He should cordially support the 
motion of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 

Mr. Thorneley rose for the purpose of 
showing what had been the operation of 
the new Corn-law in reference to our 
trade with the United States of America. 
By a return he had received from 
Liverpool, it appeared that since the 
30th of April to the 4th of the present 
month, the imports of wheat into Liverpool 
from the continent of Europe was 175,484 
quarters, while that from the United 
States within the same period amounted 
only to 73 quarters. It was only fair to 
state, that America chiefly exported flour, 
and not wheat ; but that was because there 
was no regular demand from this country, 
which required wheat, and to which the 
offal would be of great service. The 
United States consequently prepared her 
exports in the shape of flour for the West 
Indies and South America. An increased 
traffic with the United States could not 
be expected so long as by the operation of 
the sliding-scale their corn and flour were 
excluded, and the trade given entirely to 
the near ports of the continent of Europe. 
He was an advocate for the total repeal of 
the Corn-laws ; but if even the proposition 
for a fixed duty of 8s. had been adopted, 
this country would now be enjoying a most 
lucrative trade with America. Mr. Tyler, 
the President of the United States, an 
exceedingly enlightened man, had vetoed 
the high tariff that was brought into Con- 
gress. That gentleman had been a mem- 
ber of the Free-trade Convention of Ame- 
rica, and there was no doubt that he would 
do all in his power to further the principles 
of free-trade. He therefore regretted the 
more particularly that we should continue 
to exclude America from those advantages 
which the nearer ports of Europe enjoyed 
in the article of corn, and at the same time 
deprive this country of the immense bene- 
fits which would accrue to it from an in- 
creased trade with the United States. The 
right hon. Baronet opposite had recently 
congratulated the House on the fact of a 
commercial treaty having been concluded 
between this country and Portugal ; but 
Portugal, be it observed, was absolutely 
insignificant as contrasted with the United 
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States. He was happy to say, that men 
who had formerly differed upon these 
subjects, and upon politics generally, were 
now coalescing in their support of free. 
trade principles. He had himself supported 
various items in the tariff of the right hon, 
Baronet, when he was deserted by many of 
his own party ; and he would now vote for 
the motion of his hon. Friend, in the hope 
that those principles would be further 
carried out. 

Sir R. Peel: The hon. Gentleman who 
has just spoken takes credit to himself for 
having forgotten all party distinctions and 
given me his cordial support upon many 
points of the tariff when, as he says, I was 
deserted by very many of my own party, 
I cannot quite reconcile that just panegyric 
which he has passed upon himself with the 
declarations which have been made in the 
course of this debate—that I and my Col. 
leagues have done nothing whatever to re. 
medy the distress now prevailing in the 
country ; that we have acted merely in sub- 
servience to the agricultural interest ; and 
that hon. Gentlemen see nothing in our pro- 
positions but a desire to conciliate Parlia. 
mentary support, and to sacrifice to that 
consideration the permanent interests of 
the country. A reference has been made to 
the measures proposed by her Majesty's 
Government for the relief of the commer. 
cial and financial difficulties of the country; 
and the hon. Member for the Potteries has 
been, or has pretended to be, very severe 
respecting the introduction of the Income. 
tax. He and other hon. Members have 
asked—* Is this the measure you propose 
for the benefit of the country ? Have you 
nothing but an Income-tax to offer us?” 
And the hon. Gentleman proceeded to de- 
monstrate, as it is very easy with reference 
to any tax to demonstrate, that that tax 
cannot operarate as a relief, and that it 
must have some tendency to diminish the 
demand for productive industry, I admit 
it; but I must ask in return, what were 
the circumstances under which I proposed 
the Income-tax? Was I responsible for 
having caused the deficiency in the revenue 
of the country? My power in 1835 was 
but short, and I have no right to take 
credit for any measure adopted at that 
period ; but in 1835 there was a great 
surplus of revenue over expenditure in this 
country; and there was a great surplus 
of revenue over expenditure in India. In 
1841, however, the deficit in this country 
amounted to nearly 2,500,000/. and in 
India to the same amount. We found, 
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in fact, the surplus in each part of the 
empire converted into a deficit. I do 
not state this in the spirit of party 
recrimination; I am merely stating the 
facts. It may be that the simple statement 
of the truth is the severest censure that 
could be passed ; but that is not my fault. 
Iam stating the mere simple facts, with- 
out adding any imputation of misconduct 
upon those who held the administration of 
affairs. Such a state of things, however, 
fully justified the adoption of some strong 
measure for the maintenance of the public 
credit, and therefore I say, the imposition 
of the Income-tax was not a mere gra- 
tuitous act on the part of the present 
Government, but a measure rendered abso- 
lutely necessary by the circumstances of 
the case. It was doubtless a measure 
objectionable in its nature from the amount 
of revenue which it proposed to raise, and 
from the inquisitorial process by which 
that revenue was to be obtained ; but still 
it was an inevitable measure, and for that 
reason I am not responsible for those objec- 
tions toit. Then with regard to the tariff. 
Now that the tariff has become law it is 
viewed in a very different light from that 
in which hon. Members professed to hold 
it while it was under consideration. When 


that measure was brought forward, were 
not constant efforts made on the other side 
of the House to increase the dissatisfaction 
which a sense of alarm had necessarily pro- 


duced on this side of the House? It was 
then declared by anticipation that I dare 
not touch powerful interests in the enact- 
ments of that measure. I perfectly well 
understood the object of the many ques- 
tions that were put to me at that time on 
the subject of the proposed measure. One 
hon. Member asked me whether I meant 
to propose to reduce the duty on salmon ; 
another hon. Member expressed his opinion 
that hops would remain untouched, while 
another asked me whether I meant to touch 
cattle and foreign meat. Now, the whole 
tenour of those questions was to imply, 
that in the proposed tariff it was the in- 
tention of the Government to defer to 
powerful interests, and that it had not the 
courage, in the discharge of its duty to 
the country, to risk any dissatisfaction on 
the part of its own supporters, of whom I 
must say that, although they did express 
some dissatisfaction, yet on the whole they 
gave the measure their general support. 
Tam bound to say, at the same time, that 
I should have considered the permanent 
deprivation of their support asa great mis- 
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fortune. I look, however, to what has 
been effected by the tariff. You may affect 
to disparage it now, but when, in any Ses- 
sion of Parliament, was there ever so great 
a relaxation of protecting duties on articles 
of commerce as has been effected during 
the present? You say we established by 
our tariff a good principle, such as ought 
to regulate the trade of this country. But, 
in establishing that principle, we also ac- 
companied it by the declaration that we 
did not think that measure could tend 
immediately to mitigate the existing dis- 
tress. We said that those principles, al- 
though admitted to be good, yet, if applied 
hastily and precipitately tothe multifarious 
and complicated commercial relations of 
this country, would only increase the dis- 
tress by creating it in other quarters. 
Though those principles might be good in 
themselves we accompanied their announce- 
ment by a declaration that you could not 
hastily and precipitately apply them with- 
out actually increasing the distress. Look 
to the tariff, I repeat, and see the amount 
of reductions made in the duties on raw 
materials—on those which are the elements 
of manufactures. Then with regard to the 
Corn-laws. Why the hon. Gentleman 
opposite admits that the new Corn-law is 
infinitely better than the former one, that 
it will lead to the introduction of foreign 
corn at a lower price, and insure at least 
a more regular, if a more moderate trade ; 
but he goes on to add his belief that a still 
greater benefit would be derived by a still 
greater freedom—by what he calls a still 
greater improvement. The hon. Gentleman 
who last addressed the House has substan- 
tially admitted the same thing. Why then, 
if the tariff be admitted to have done so 
much, if it have removed the protecting du- 
tieson cattle and meat, and if the new Corn- 
law is admitted to be a great improvement 
upon that which before existed, I must say 
it is somewhat extraordinary that at the 
close of a Session which has been almost 
entirely devoted to the consideration of 
these subjects, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
should all unite to disparage everything 
that has been done, and say that what re- 
mains to be done is the only thing that 
can remedy the distress of the country. I 
know how difficult it is at all to attempt 
to blame those who make statements in 
this House as to the distress of the country. 
It is impossible to deny the existence of 
great distress ; but at the same time I must 
say that I think the tone that has been 
taken in the course of this debate with res 
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spect to the condition of the country is 
more desponding than the real circum- 
stances of the country justify. Observe, | 
fully admit, and I dveply deplore the great 
distress which prevails ; but I cannot con- 
cur with those who represent this country 
as being in a hopeless state of distress and 
suflering. On this subject I will refer to 
one or two facts connected with the gene- 
ral condition of the country. I will first 
compare the increase of the population 
during the last ten years with the increase 
of inhabited hauses—a test of the improve- 
ment of the country which I think a very 
fair one ; for if the number of inhabited 
houses in a country falls off in proportion 
to the increase of the population, you might 
then fairly infer that the condition of that 
country was deteriorated. Now, it ap- 
pears that in England and Wales the num- 
ber of inhabited houses has in the great 
majority of counties increased in propor- 
tion to the increase of the population, 
From the population returns that are about 
to be presented to the House I am able to 
take a return of the increase per cent. of 
the population in 1841, as compared with 
1831, and also a return of the increase of 
inhabited houses during the same period. 
It appears that in the period I have named, 
with respect to the English counties, that 
in 34 out of the 40 there has been an in- 
crease per cent. of the uumber of inhabited 
houses as compared with the increase of 
the population, while in the remaining six 
there has been a decrease. In Wales there 
has been a positive increase in every 
county. At the same time, I will at ance 
admit that there might appear such an in- 
crease during a period of ten years, and 
yet there might exist very considerable 
distress. I will now approach the argu- 
ments of the hon. Member for Manchester, 
but before doing so, I may as well notice 
what fell from him on the subject of depu- 
tations. The hon. Member complains that 
a deputation of shopkeepers from Man- 
chester came here, and that I declined to 
see them. I can assure the hon. Member 
that it was with great regret that I de- 
clined to see them, but at the same time it 
is absolutely necessary to place some re- 
striction upon the employment of time, J 
do attempt to devote all the time I pos- 
sibly can to the public service. Nine 
hours a-day at least during the sitting of 
Parliament are required for attendance in 
this House. The applications from depu- 
tations are very numerous, and there are 
public duties required of a Minister out of 
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the walls of Parliament of a most oneroys 
and important nature. Therefore, the re. 
presentatives or deputations of the people 
must not attribute it to disrespect or qq 
any indifference to the sufferings of those 
whom they represent, if, when they geek 
interviews, it is utterly impossible for 
public men to reconcile the performance of 
their duties in this House and elsewhere 
with the general reception of all deputa. 
tions that may apply to them for audi. 
ence. | must say, too, that in deputationg 
there is rather a disposition to forget the 
objects with which the interview ig ori. 
ginally accorded, and that, instead of con- 
fining themselves to the statement of useful 
facts, they are apt to avail themselves of 
those interviews as affording opportunities 
for oratorical display. ‘To simple state- 
ments of facts | am always disposed to 
listen with patience, but of mere declama- 
tion we all hear so much in the House of 
Commons, that Gentlemen must not be 
surprised if I sometimes am disposed to 
turn rather an unwilling ear to it when 
coming from those (1 speak it not in dis- 
respect of either their powers or inten- 
tions) who are somewhat disposed to abuse 
the privilege of a deputation, to travel 
from the facts of a case, and indulge their 
own love of eloquence. I repeat that I 
have not, personally, the least disinclina- 
tion to hear gentlemen coming to me in 
that capacity, but I must entreat them te 
remember that the time of a public mau 
is public property. ‘To return, however, 
to the hon. Member for Manchester. The 
hon. Member, pursuing that course of dis- 
paragivg the tariff to which I have already 
referred, says—‘ You have reduced the 
duty on coffee, to be sure, but of what use 
is it to reduce the duty on coffee unless 
you reduce that on sugar also?” But | 
will mention one or two facts with regard 
to the actual consumption of sugar which, 
besides that they bear upon the hoa. 
Gentleman’s argument, will also show how 
unwise it is to adopt a too despairing tone 
with regard to the condition of the coun- 
try, at all events as far as the consumption 
of articles of food is congerned. Now, it 
appears that, notwithstanding there has 
been no reduction of the duty on sugar, 
the quantity of sugar consumed in the 
year 1842 as compared with the year 
1841 has much increased. I hope that the 
hon. Gentleman will see in that fact 4 
reason why he should not altogether des- 
pair of an inerease in the consumption of 
coffee, aud also why we should he 
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46) 
how we make use of too desponding lan- 

age with regard to the general condition 
of the country. Take the comparative 
quantity of sugar consumed in 1841 with 
that consumed in 1842. The quantity of 

ar consumed up to the 6th of April, 
1841, from the same period in the preced- 
ing year, was 3,516,000 cwt., whilst the 
vantity consumed up to the same period 


inthe year 1842 was 3,998,000 cwt., being : 


an increase of 482,000 cwt. in the latter 
year. Then again, let us take as another 
test the increase in the amount of shipping 
in the port of London ; but first I must 
observe, with respect to the increase of the 
consumption of sugar, that when such an 
increase takes place, even whilst the 
amount of duty continued the same as it 
had been in the preceding year, it is in 
some degree an evidence that the distress 
which is admitted to exist in the country 
has been overrated. Now with respect to 
the increase of shipping in the port of 
London. Ido not at present speak from 


official documents, my information being 
derived from the reports of the St. Katha- 
rine’s Dock Company, but I am perfectly 
satisfied that the report is one in the accu- 
racy of which perfect confidence can be 
placed. It appears from this report, that 


on a comparison of the arrivals of vessels, 
in the first six months of 1841 and of 1842, 
the increase of vessels in the port of Lon- 
don in the latter amounted to 140 ships, 
and that the amount of tonnage was in a 
corresponding proportion, But it might 
probably be said that a great proportion of 
these ships were foreign vessels. But it 
may probably be said that this increase is 
derived from foreign shipping; that fo- 
reign ships are employed to bring corn to 
this country, and that increase may be 
simultaneous with the decrease of British 
shipping; but that is not so; there has 
been a decrease of foreign ships to the 
number of sixty, while the increase of Bri- 
tish ships is nearly 200. Without deny- 
ing, therefore, the existence of distress, 
which I would by no means be understood 
to do, I contend that when we see such 
aa increase in an article of general con- 
sumption without any reduction of the 
duty in the article having taken place, and 
when we see such an increase of ships and 
tonnage in the port of London, we ought 
hot to endeavour to make it appear to 
foreign nations, nor to impress upon our 
own people at home, that the prospects of 
the country are so gloomy as some hon. 
Gentlemen would have us conceive. In 
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Liverpool an increase of the shipping, 
though only a slight one, took place during 
the first six months of the present year, 
as compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of the year 1842. I have some hesi- 
tation, however, in holding out any pros- 
pect of immediate improvement in our 
present condition as likely to arise from 
the changes which have been made. We 
inust not hastily ground hopes of improve- 
ment following directly upon the altera- 
tions which have becr made in the Corn- 
law and in the tariff, though there appears 
already to be a tendency to a gradual 
increase in the importation of foreign corn. 
The principal charge against the old law 
was, that it held out no encouragement to 
a fair and steady trade, but, on the con- 
trary, that its irregular fluctuations led to 
sudden large importations, in return for 
which we had to send out our gold. This 
evil seems likely to be remedied by the 
present law, and, as far as I have had an 
opportunity of judging, it appears to me 
that we may calculate upon a regular and 
gradually increasing importation. In ex- 
pressing this opinion I would not be under- 
stood to draw a too sanguine inference 
from the short experience which the oper- 
ation of the measure has afforded; but I 
am of opinion that we shall have such a 
regular influx of foreign corn as will not 
tend to derange the monetary system, and 
that in addition to the regularity of the 
supply we may also look for a gradual 
increase, From the accounts which appear 
in some of the public prints | rather infer a 
hope of an improvement in our commercial 
position than feel any inclination to in- 
dulge in the gloomy apprehensions which 
some Gentlemen express. I have this day 
seen in a public paper, by no means fa- 
vourable to the operation of the Corn-laws 
or to the Government that which places the 
commercial condition of the country in a 
more favourable point of view than some 
hon. Gentlemen are inclined to survey it. 
The passage occurs in the city article, 
which renders it the more important, as 
this part of a newspaper is more than any 
other portion divested of party or political 
bias. The article runs thus :— 


* City, twelve o’clock.—The symptoms of 
improvement in trade become daily more de« 
cided, and confidence is certainly reviving, 
but without producing any material advance 
in the prices of merchandise, which remain at 
very low rates. In the difficulty of finding 
employment for money in public securities or 
other solid investments, and the excessively 
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low rate of interest, it is possible capitalists 
may now once more turn their attention to 
merchandise, to hold it for better times.” 


This is the opinion of a writer, who 
certainly gives it disinterestedly, inasmuch 
as he is by no means favourable to the 
Government. In addition to this, if we 
look to the more recent accounts received 
from those districts where the distress is 
stated to have been greatest, we shall find 
still stronger inducements to hope for more 
favourable prospects. What are theaccounts 
recently received from Manchester, which 
is the centre of the districts where the dis- 
tress has been most felt? Again, I must 
beg not to be misunderstood as underrating 
the distress, or as speaking with too great 
confidence with respect to the prospects of 
relief. I merely refer to the accounts 
which I lay before the House for the pur- 
pose of discouraging the desponding tone 
which has been so much indulged in. The 
paper from which I am about to quote, 
The Manchester Guardian, is one opposed 
to the policy of her Majesty’s Government. 
The article, which is dated July 19th, runs 
thus : 

“ We are happy to be enabled to state that 
the improvement which manifested itself last 
week has continued down to the {present 
time, and that a more healthy feeling prevails 
in the market than at any period for some 
time past. The large sales of produce made 
under the operation of the new tariff have li- 
berated a considerable amount of capital which 
has been for some time locked up, thereby 
placing additional means at the disposal of the 
more active and enterprising merchants of the 
country: and, as a general impression pre- 
vails, that the prices of cotton manufactures 
are now at their lowest point, the inclination 
to make purchases for the foreign markets has 
become more general. It is not very probable 
that any substantial improvement in prices 
can take place until, by the result of a good 
harvest or by a change of the Corn-law, the 
great bulk of the working classes of the coun- 
try, whose entire earnings are now absorbed in 
the purchase of food, shall be enabled to pro- 
cure those supplies of clothing of which they 
stand so much in need.” ( Cheers.) 


I understand that cheer, and I can only 
say, that I should feel it unfair to repress 
that passage, and I refer to the whole 
article with the greater satisfaction, be- 
cause it shows, upon the testimony of a 
disinterested witness, that a great improve- 
ment has taken place. Coming, as it does 
from a quarter which would altogether 
repeal the Corn-laws, it is gratifying to 
find a candid admission made that the 
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improvement spoken of a week previously 
continues from the last week up to the 
present. I am ready ta admit, that these 
statements furnish grounds too slight for 
confidence in the future; but I refer to 
them to show that it is probable the 
extreme point of depression had arrived, 
and that having passed, we may, without 
indulging a too sanguine hope, expect that 
better times will shortly arrive. With 
respect to what has been urged as to our 
trade with America, when I compare and 
reflect upon all that I have read upon that 
subject, though I will not deny the great 
advantage to be derived from a commer. 
cial intercourse with that country, and the 
hopes which might be indulged in for an 
extension of that intercourse, still, [ think, 
the advantages have been overrated as far 
as regards the importation of corn from 
that country. What is the opinion of one 
of the most determined advocates of the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, when addressing 
himself to the point? He says,— 


“Tt is needless to take up the reader’s time 
by entering into any lengthened details with 
respect to the corn-trade of the United States, 
It is abundantly certain, that we need not 
look to that quarter for any considerable sup- 
plies. American wheat, though decidedly in- 
ferior to British wheat, is seldom under 40s. 
a quarter in New York, and is frequently much 
higher, Latterly, the culture of wheat has 
been decreasing in the United States, and a 
material decrease has taken place in the ex- 
ports of flour. Indeed, everybody acquainted 
with such matters knows, that within the last 
half dozen years considerable quantities of 
flour have been shipped from Dantzic and 
other European ports for America.” 


That is the opinion of Mr. M‘Culloch 
with respect to the prospects of immensely 
extended commercial intercourse by ad- 
mitting the corn of the United States. He 
may have taken too unfavourable a view 
—a: more unfavourable view than] the 
facts will justify; but, on the other hand, 
when I see such confident statements put 
forward by the advocates for the repeal of 
the Corn-laws, I certainly am induced to 
distrust the prophecies by which we are 
told to expect a perfect degree of prospe- 
rity from a free admission of American 
corn, With respect to the motion itself, 
of course, I need scarcely say, that it is 
utterly out of my power to give my 
consent to it. The motion is rather a 
long one in terms, but when the sense 
of it is extracted, it comes to neither 
more nor less than this—a pledge on the 
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of the House to repeal the Corn-laws 

at an early period of the next Session. 
The hon. Gentleman has no other remedy 
for the distresses of the country than a 
repeal of the Corn-laws, and he indicates 
retty clearly, in the terms of his motion, 

that the measure he will be disposed to 
recommend is the application of the sound 
principles of commerce, which have been 
partially acted upon by her Majesty’s 
Government, to the food of the people; 
and he makes a confident prophecy that 
by the application of those principles a 
great stimulus would be imparted to trade 
and industry, and the calamities which the 
arrival of winter will inevitably produce 
would be averted. He proposes that the 
House should address her Majesty to 
summon Parliament at a very early pe- 
tiod. Now, in the first place, on consti- 
tutional grounds, I think the House ought 
to exercise with great caution the power 
which it unquestionably possesses of ad- 
dressing the Crown to summon Parlia- 
ment. There have been instances no 


doubt, although not very frequent, in 
which Parliament has given advice to the 
Crown for the summoning of Parliament ; 
but the case ouglit to be peculiar and the 
necessity very urgent, when the House 


undertakes to advise the Crown with re- 
spect to the exercise of that prerogative. 
If that should be frequently done, the 
House would come to be the judge of ex- 
ercising the prerogative, and not the 
Crown. If, indeed, her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had lost the confidence of Par- 
liament, I could perfectly understand the 


object of an address to her Majesty to | 
But Parliament has | 


take that course. 
not manifested a disposition to withdraw 
its confidence from her Majesty’s present 
advisers, The Government is responsible 
for the advice it gives to the Crown with 
respect to the exercise of this prerogative 
as well as any other. If the circumstances 
of the country should, in the opinion of 
Parliament, require that it should be called 
together at a particular period, Parliament 
would have a perfect right to question the 
conduct of the Government in abstaining 
from giving that advice: 1 do not appre- 
hend that the responsibility of Govern- 
ment would be increased by any such ad- 
dress as that which the hon. Member pro- 
poses, the responsibility of Ministers would 
remain the same. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to summon Parliament, if they 
believe that that step would mitigate the 
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distress. I give no assurances, no pledge 
upon that subject, but I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that I should think it a 
dereliction of my public duty as a Minister 
if, foreseeing that the summoning of Par- 
liament would mitigate the distress of the 
country, I refrained from giving advice to 
the Crown to do so. But can you carry it 
further than that? Leave the responsi- 
bility to the Executive Government; if 
they fail to do that which is right, then 
question their acts; but I think it would 
be inexpedient that Parliament should 
share with the Executive Government the 
responsibility of exercising a prerogative 
of that nature. I deprecate also this mo- 
tion as I have deprecated many others, 
believing that to carry it would aggravate 
the distress of the country. See what 
uncertainty the carrying of the motion 
would produce in respect to the applica- 
tion of capital. What is meant is, that 
Parliament should meet in November for 
the purpose ofaltering the Corn-laws. It 
is wrapped up in a great variety of phrases, 
but the country will understand, as clearly 
as I do, or as the hon. Gentleman does, 
that the object of the motion is neither 
more nor less than to attempt to impose 
on her Majesty’s Government a necessity 
for calling Parliament together in October 
or November. But who would bring fo- 
reign corn into the market while that 
seemed impending? If it be the sense of 
the House, that Parliament should meet 
at an early period for the purpose of re- 
pealing or materially altering the Corn- 
law, you will interpose a new discourage- 
ment to the regularoperation of commercial 
dealings under the present law, and offer 
a fresh impediment to that relief which you 
anticipate from the free admission of fo- 
reign corn, The duty is now at 8s., and 
there may be a prospect of its rising, in 
consequence of the decrease in the price 
of corn. At present, therefore, there is 
an inducement to bring corn out of bond, 
for the purpose of introducing it into 
home consumption. But if the holders 
of this corn think it probable, that Parlia- 
ment will interfere, and permit corn to be 
introduced at a duty of 4s. or 2s., or 
without any duty at all, isit probable that 
any man will subject himself to the loss 
of the 8s, duty, by taking out his corn 
now? It does appear, therefore, that the 
motion of the hon. Gentleman would have 
a tendency to aggravate public distress, 
by introducing a fresh element of uncers 
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tainty into commercial dealings, and by 
preventing foreign corn from being taken 
out of bond, under the operation of the 
present law. I wish hon. Gentlemen 
could think it consistent with their duty 
to abstain from bringing forward motions 
which, by exciting uncertainty as to the 
future conduct of Parliament, have, in my 
opinion, the effect of deranging commerce 
and increasing the pressure of distress. 
These are the grounds on which I must 
offer my decided opposition to the motion 
of the hon, Gentleman. I claim for the 
commercial and financial measures of her 
Majesty’s Government, that fair trial by 
which their merits must ultimately be de- 
termined. If the circumstances of the 
country require the intervention of Parlia- 
ment, as I said before, it will be the duty 
of Ministers, on their proper responsibility, 
and in the exercise of their proper func- 
tions, to tender that advice to the Crown, 
but Parliament would be stepping out of 
its proper functions by interfering with 
the exercise of theirdiscretion. On these 
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combined grounds—the danger of excit- 
ing commercial disturbance by exciting 
false hopes, and undue interference with 
the prerogative—unusual, except under 
special and peculiar circumstances — I 


offer my decided opposition to this motion. 

Viscount Palmerston, spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect.* Nothing can be more 
satisfactory to this side of the House than 
the debate, if debate it can be called, of this 
evening. The argument has been all on 
one side, while on the other side there has 
been little but what a celebrated French 
diplomatist praised in a friend of bis, 
namely, “ a most agreeable silence.” The 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment has certainly not been troubled 
this evening, by his supporters, with any of 
those oratorical displays. of which he has 
complained so much as having been inflicted 
upon him by the members of deputations. 
But I find no fault with the Gentlemen 
opposite for their silence ; there is an old 
maxim, and a very good one, “ When you 
have nothing to say, say nothing,” and as 
they have no arguments wherewith to 
meet the unanswerable reasoning on this 
side of the House, they have shewn a sound 
discretion in preserving an almost unbroken 
silence. With the exception of the Cabinet 
Ministers who have spoken, there has been 
but one infringement of this silence; for 





* From a corrected report. 
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the few words which fell from the hop, 
Member for Norfolk can scarcely be said tp 
be an exception, as he only made some 
remarks upon a particular despatch which 
had been mentioned in the debate. 

only exception then to this dead silence on 
the part of the supporters of the Govern. 
ment, was the speech of the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury, and even of that speech 
the greater part had nothing whatever to 
do with domestic distress, the question under 
discussion, but turned entirely upon Foreign 
Affairs. That hon, Gentleman seems to 
have one fixed idea; all the evils of the 
country, according to him, are owing to 
the diplomacy of the late Government. 
Whatever is wrong, whether at home or 
abroad, whether it be manufacturing dis- 
tress, or commercial embarrassment, it is 
all the fruit of the diplomacy of the late 
Government, a diplomacy which he has 
characterised by an expression I am unable 
to understand ; and which he stigmatizes 
as an anti-commercial diplomacy. I can 
understand what is meant by “ anti-com- 
mercial legislation ;” I can understand 
what is meant by “ an anti-commercial 
policy,” but what “ anti-commercial diplo- 
macy” means, I cannot for the life of me 
comprehend. I feel, however, somewhat 
relieved from the pain which the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s censure would otherwise have 
given me, by finding that the same con- 
demnation, which he has pronounced upon 
me, extends backwards to all with one 
exception, who have administered our 
foreign affairs since the year 1815. In- 
deed, his great complaint is, that the set- 
tlement of Europe which took place in 
1815, was what he calls an act of anti- 
commercial diplomacy, and that the Con- 
gress which made that settlement, did not 
frame tariffs sufficiently advantageously to 
England. The hon, Gentleman seems to 
think that the Congress of Vienna was 
assembled to settle tariffs. I should like 
to see the surprise with which the eminent 
and distinguished statesmen who composed 
that Congress, and who imagined that they 
were there and then assembled to arrange 
the great political interests of Europe, 
would have heard the censure which the 
hon. Gentleman has pronounced upon theit 
transactions. But there was one exception 
to the sweeping censure which the hon.Gen- 
tleman has passed upon all our own Minis- 
ters for Foreign Affairs ; that exception is 
Mr. Canning. Mr. Canning, says the 
hon. Gentleman, boasted that he had called 
into existence the markets of the new 
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world, to make amends for the loss of the 
markets of the old world ; and his, says the 
hon. Gentleman, was indeed a commercial 
diplomacy. This, truly, is a new disco- 
very; I had always imagined that in the 
celebrated speech to which the hon, Mem- 
ber alludes, Mr. Canning boasted that he 
had called the new world into existence to 
redress the balance of the old. It was a 

t political, and not a commercial mea- 
sure, that Mr. Canning prided himself on 
having, on that occasion, achieved. The 
hon. Gentleman is so haunted with this 
notion of commercial diplomacy, that as he 
went on I really expected to hear him attri- 
bute all the domestic distress of the country 
to our consuls abroad ; and so far at least I 
have to thank him on behalf of that portion 
of the establishment of the department 
over which I had the honor to preside, for 
haying, on this occasion, at least spared the 
consuls, and having vented the whole of his 
censure upon the individual who had the 
management of the foreign department 
under the late Government. As to the 
charges made against me, I meet assertion 
by counter-assertion. The hon. Gentle- 
man without giving any proof whatever, 
asserts that the diplomatic policy of the 
late Government was adverse to the com- 
mercial interests of the country; now | 
maintain on the contrary that it was emi- 
nently favourable to those commercial 
interests, and I assert that there never was 
an administration, which in the same space 
of time devoted more attention, and with 
more success to the commercial interests of 
the country, than did the administration 
which conducted its affairs from 1830 to 
1840. 1 will meet the hon. Gentleman on 
the very point on which he has placed the 
issue. He has accused us of having 
omitted to conclude certain commercial 
treaties, which he thinks we might have ob- 
tained; evidently thinking that the atten- 
tion of a Government to the commercial 
interests of the country may be measured 
by the number of commercial treaties 
which it concludes. Well, what is the 
state of our commercial treaties? There 
are at present about thirty-four commercial 
treaties of one kind or another subsisting 
between this country and foreign states: of 
these, eighteen were concluded in all time, 
before the end of 1830, when we came in, 
and fifteen were concluded by us; since we 
Went out, another has been concluded with 
Portugal, and if we may be allowed to 
claim some share of the merit belonging to 
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the Member for Tamworth told us the 
other day was the result of a long pending 
negociation, which had been conducted up 
to a certain point by the late Government, 
we may say that nearly half the commer- 
cial treaties now in existence between this 
country and other States, were either can- 
cluded by us, or were the results of qur 
negotiations. But the hon. Gentleman 
has said that we did not succeed in some 
particular cases, and especially in our nega- 
tiation with France, He said that our 
failure was our own fault, and that we 
might have concluded a commercial treaty 
with France, but that we declined to do 
so. He has been misinformed; there 
never was a moment at which the late 
Government, taking all matters into consi- 
deration, could have concluded with France 
such a commercial arrangement as would, 
in our opinion, have been adyantageays to 
this country. The hon. Member doubts 
what I said on a former occasion of the in- 
disposition of public men, and of the public 
mind in France towards the commercial 
interests of this country, and he especially 
seems sceptical as to what I stated generally 
on that occasion, without then going into 
particulars, as to the nature of a commu- 
nication made to this Government about 
five years ago, by Count Molé, then Minis- 
ter of France. I will now state to the 
hon. Member and to the House, the sub- 
stance of that communication, and I will 
leave them to judge of the spirit of com- 
mercial jealousy towards England which it 
displayed. There was then a negotiation 
on foot for a commercial treaty between us 
and Spain; and this country was on the 
best possible terms with France. In that 
state of things the French ambassador at 
this Court read to me, by command of 
Count Molé¢, a despatch addressed by Count 
Molé to that ambassador, stating that the 
French Government had heard that we 
were in negotiation with Spain for a com- 
mercial treaty ; that he deemed it due to 
that frankness which belonged to the 
friendly relations then existing between the 
two countries to state to the English Go- 
vernment fairly, that whatever influence 
France could exert in Spain would be em- 
ployed to prevent the conclusion of any 
such treaty. It was quite true, Count 
Molé said, that England wanted only to 
be put in regard to her commerce with 
Spain upon the footing of equality with 
other countries ; but such is the skill, such 
the capital, and such the enterprise of 


that treaty, which the right hon. Baronet | British commerce, that wherever England 
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meets France or any other country, in a 
foreign market, on a footing of nominal 
equality, she is sure to enjoy a real supe- 
riority, and therefore the French Govern- 
ment would feel itself justified in exerting 
all the influence which it possessed in fo- 
reign countries to prevent England from 
concluding any treaty of commerce, not 
only with Spain, but with Belgium, or with 
any other State, Portugal alone excepted, 
the ancient and intimate political connec- 
tion between England and Portugal ap- 
pearing to Count Molé to give to England a 
sort of claim to a commercial treaty with 
Portugal. Such was the official commu- 
nication made to me. It was made in a 
fair, open, straightforward manner ; and if 
the French Government did entertain such 
sentiments, it did them honour candidly 
todeclare them. But the statement I have 
made must show to the House how great 
were the difficulties which we had to con- 
tend with in negotiating a commercial 
arrangement with France. Count Molé, 
indeed, is far too enlightened a statesman 
to have himself entertained such sentiments 
as were expressed in his despatch ; and he 
yielded, no doubt, to necessities which he 
could not control. But what must have 
been the difficulty of successfully conduct- 


ing commercial negotiations with a foreign 
Government which is overborne by local 
influences and private interests so strong 


and irresistible. But if the failure of the 
commercial negotiations between the late 
Government and France was owing to the 
late Government, how happens it that the 
present Government have been now ten 
months in power without having been more 
successfnl? They came into power loudly 
expressing, and I have no doubt seriously 
entertaining, the most friendly sentiments 
towards France. They were free from the 
sins, if such they were, of their predeces- 
sors ; and yet so far from having been able 
to make any satisfactory commercial ar- 
rangement with France, they are in this 
respect in a worse positon now than when 
they came in; and have beer met by a 
recent French ordinance extremely hostile 
to British commerce, and by a treaty be- 
tween France and Belgium, specially in- 
tended for the purpose of extending still 
further the obstructions which the French 
ordinance is meant to oppose to British 
commerce. The hon. Member stated that 
the late Government was unable to conclude 
a treaty of commerce with Spain. After 
what I have said, the reason must be suffi- 
ciently apparent to the House. Butin Spain 
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also there exist those local prejudices and 
partial interests which unfortunately have 
too much power as yet in all countries, to ob. 
struct and arrest commercial improvement, 
The hon. Gentleman supposes that the com- 
cial treaties of 1838 with Austria and 
Turkey, have been of little or no advan 

to this country. He is much mistaken, 
Then he says, that the late Government 
were much to blame for having allowed 
the Prussian commercial union to be esta- 
blished, and that we ought to have formed 
a commercial union between England and 
Austria, or with the whole of southern 
Germany. A commercial union, indeed, 
between England and southern Germany! 
Why you might as well talk of a commercial 
union between this globe and the moon. 
The hon. Member for Shrewsbury does not 
seem exactly to understand what the nature 
of the Prussian commercial union is. It is 
an union between several states, whose 
frontiers touch each other, by which they 
have agreed to abolish all custom houses 
along their separate frontier lines, and to 
make the general and outward circumference 
of the whole union the custom-house 
frontier of the whole. By this arrange. 
ment, foreign goods, having once passed 
across this external frontier, pay no further 
duty when passing from state to state 
within the interior. They circulate as 
freely as if they were going from one part 
to another of the same state. The Prussian 
commercial union ought to be regarded in 
two points of view. First, as having de- 
stroyed all the internal partitions which 
used to impede the passage of goods through 
the several states which compose the union ; 
and, secondly, in relation to the tariff, 
which the union, as an aggregate body, may 
adopt for the goods of other countries. 
Now, so far from that union being in the 
first of these respects hostile to the commerce 
of this, or of any other foreign country, on 
the contrary, the aggregation of so many 
states into one united body, for custom- 
house purposes, must be as advantageous to 
the commerce of other countries trading 
with that union, as to the commerce of the 
union itself, provided the general tariff of 
the union be not too high. But the Ger- 
man union has adopted the Prussian tariff; 
and why is that tariff so unfavourable to 
British commerce? Why, because the 
British Government has been unable to 
reduce the high duties levied in this country 
on the principal articles of Prussian pro- 
duce. It is owing to the maintenance of 
our high duties on timber and on corn, that 
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a high tariff exists against us in the German 
union. But if that tariff could be lowered, 
then the union, instead of being an impedi- 
ment, would be a facility to the trade of 
this country. And now that I have ex- 
plained what the nature of the Prussian 
commercial union is, I think that even the 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury himself will 
see the impracticability of his plan for 
making a commercial union between Eng- 
land and southern Germany, if, indeed, I 
have not misunderstood the proposition 
which he made. But is it in Germany 
only, that our commercial laws stand in our 
way? Sweden, though not so populous as 
Germany, would afford an important market 
for our woollens, and for other of our 
manufactures. We have had negotiations 
with Sweden, and the Swedes were willing 
to take our goods, but then they said that 
we must lower our duties on their timber. 
There we were at a dead lock. We have 
been told that the late Government was 
stationary in regard to commercial improve- 
ment. That progress had been made before 
our time, but none by us. Is it really so? 
Bynomeans. We did attempt to introduce 
commercial improvement ; our first endea- 
vour, indeed, was a small one; much 
smaller than what was required, perhaps, 


by the necessity of the case; much smaller, 
certainly, than that which the very per- 
sons who then opposed our measure, have 
since themselves carried through Parlia- 


ment. But did we not propose a reduc- 
tion in the duty on foreign timber? Did 
we not do so, and were we not beaten? 
The late Government found it impossible 
to carry that measure ; and they who then 
opposed us, have now come down with a 
still larger measure to the same effect. Ido 
not reproach them with having done so ; on 
the contrary, it is to their honour that they 
have made the proposal, having convinced 
themselves that it would be for the good of 
the country. But I must be allowed to 
say, that if, at the time when we made our 
proposal, it had been acceded to, and if a 
considerable reduction had then been made 
in our timber duties, we should have had a 
great augmentation in our trade, not with 
Sweden only, but also with Prussia; and, 
through Prussia, with a large part of 
Germany. I feel, therefore, as I have said 
before, that the censure pronounced upon 
the late Government is unfounded, and I 
am satisfied that the more this House and 
the country examine what we did, and 
what the obstacles were which prevented us 
from doing more, the more will they arrive at 
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the conclusion that we performed our duty 
honestly towards the country, and that we 
never lost sight of its commercial interests. 
The right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, who spoke last, taunted my 
hon. Friend near me with inconsistency, in 
haying, as he alleged, in one breath, boasted 
of the part he had taken in helping to carry 
the tariff, and, at the same time, disparaged 
the value of that tariff. But it does not 
appear to me that there is any inconsistency 
in the line of argument which my hon. 
Friend pursued. We have never disparaged 
the tariff; on the contrary, we have 
always admitted its merits. We have always 
said that it is founded on sound principles 
of commerce ; that it is a step, and, for the 
first step, perhaps a great step, forwards, in 
point of principle. But then we have also 
always declared that, in its details, it falls 
short, infinitely short, of those results to 
which the principles upon which it was pro- 
pounded must, if carried out, inevitably 
lead. We look upon it as an instalment, 
but by no means as a full accomplishment 
of the views of those who brought it for- 
ward; and seeing this, it appears to me 
that there is no inconsistency in our claim- 
ing merit for having assisted the Govern- 
ment in carrying the tariff; and in saying 
at the same time, that the tariff as it is, 
and by itself, can have no material effect in 
mitigating the present distress. That we 
have assisted the Government in carrying 
the tariff, no man who looks at the divi- 
sions which have taken place can, with 
justice, deny. Who can forget the memo- 
rable division about cattle? When the 
Head of the Government was proposing his 
Income-tax, he assured us that we should 
save our Income-tax by the great cheap- 
ness of living, which would result from 
the changes in the tariff, and more espe- 
cially from the reduction in the price of 
provisions. But when the tariff came to 
be discussed, and the country gentlemen 
expressed their alarm at the proposed re- 
duction in the duty on foreign cattle, they 
were assured that their fears were ground- 
less— that there would be no material 
diminution in the price of cattle, and that 
consequently those rents which depend upon 
cattle, would in no degree be affected by 
the tariff. Now it was not at all unna- 
tural, that many of the supporters of the 
Government who were dissatisfied with 
these conflicting statements, and who 
fancied that their interests were endangered 
by the tariff, should have united themselves 
for the purpose of opposing it ; and if upon 
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that occasion, the present opposition had 
followed the example set them by the late 
opposition upon the question of the timber 
duties ; if we had contented ourselves with 
declaring that we agreed in the general 
principle, but thought the measure in itself 
insignificant and valueless: that to propose 
it was only trifling with a great principle ; 
that no material good would be accom- 
plished, and that, therefore, things had 
better be left as they were, if we had 
done this, and had availed ourselves of the 
discontent among the supporters of the 
Government, as our adversaries did of the 
dissatisfaction of tle shipping interest, on 
the occasion which I allude to, it is pretty 
evident that this tariff would never have 
passed into a law. It appears to me, 
therefore, that there is no inconsistency on 
the part of my hon. Friends in claiming 
merit for having aided in passing this 
measure, while at the same time they de- 
clare, that they are not so ctedulous as to 
believe that this tariff, some patts of which 
too will not come into operation for many 
months to come, can be any effectual re- 
medy for the present distress which weighs 
so urgently on the country. The right 
hon. Baronet animadverted with some 
warmth on the speech of my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Potteries, who expa- 
tiated on the pressure of the Income-tax, 
and considered it an unnecessary burden. 
The right hon. Baronet said the Income-tax 
was not of the present Government's seek- 
ing, but was a necessity imposed upon them 
by the dreadful state in which the financés 
of the country had been left by their 
predecessors. There was 2 deficiency, 
he said, of 2,500,000/. at home, and a 
deficiency of nearly the same amount in 
India. Now as to the deficiency in India, 
I certainly did not expect to hear that 
brought forward as a ground for imposing 
an Income-tax on this country ; because it 
is well known that the British Government 
have no intention whatever of taking that 
deficiency on themselves. That deficiency 
must fall on the resources of India, which 
I am confident are well able to bear it; 
aiid the making good of that deficiency is 
no part of the purpose to which any por- 
tion whatever of tlie produce of the Income- 
tax is intended to be applied. Let us then 
throw aside, as not belonging to the ques- 
tion, all consideration of the deficiency in the 
Indian revenue. But then there is the de- 
ficiency in the revenue at home, amountin 

to somewhere about 2,500.000/. I do 
dt dispiite the existence of a deficiency of 
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nearly this amount, but at the sate time {t 
ought to be borne in mind, that in conge. 
quence of measures adopted in a great dé. 
gtee by the late Government, ati equal 
portion of our annual expenditure, that jg 
to say, about 2,500,000/., consists of jy. 
terests paid on account of terminable ay. 
nuities, which have been substituted for 
an equal amount of perpetual annuities; 
and, therefore, this sum may be considered 
as so much sinking fund, applied annually 
for paying off a portion of the national debt. 
The deficiency has also in part been occa. 
sioned by a nieasure adopted by the late 
Government, which has given so much 
general satisfaction, and which, even the 
right hon. Baronet has admitted to have 
been productive of so much public advan- 
tage, that the present Government has not 
thought fit to disturb it—I mean the fe- 
duction of the postage on letters. I deny 
then that the deficiency was so great of 
was so occasioned, as to make it necessary 
for the Governtnhent to have recoutsé to 
the Income-tax. We proposed last year 
measures, which, without throwing any 
fresh burdens on the people, but on the 
coiitrary, by relieving them from some 6f 
their existing burdens, and by opening 
new channels for commerce, would not only 
liave filled up tlie deficiency, but would 
have prevented, in a great degree, that ex- 
tent of distress which we are ut present 
deploting. Seeing this, I contend that the 
defence set up for the Income-tax must efi- 
titely break down. But there is one states 
ment ftiade by the right hon. Batonet in 
which I perfectly concur. The tight hon. 
Baronet has said that, however afflicting the 
present distressin the matiufacturing districts 
unquestionably is, he yet feels no despon- 
dency as to the ultimate fortunes of the 
country. On this point I entirely agree 
with him, for I am convinced that we have, 
within ourselves, resources sufficient to repair 
all the evils of the moment, and to replace 
the cotintry in a state of advancing pros- 
perity. The right hon. Baronet in touch- 
ing this part of the subject has truly pointed 
out the increase which has taken place of 
late vear’s in the commerce of the country. 
He has shown that during the ten years 
that we admiristed the affairs of the coun- 
try, the value of our annual exports had 
increased from 37,000,000/. in 1831 té 
51,000,0002. in 1841, being an excess of 
14,000,0007. in the last, over the amount 
in the first of those ten years. I do not 
indeed quite agree with him in what he 
has said about the increased consumption 
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of sugar during that period, because al- 
though the actual amount consumed may 
have increased, that amount has not 
kept pace with the increase in our popu- 
lation; but I readily acknowledge that 
there has, during those ten years, been a 

t increase in the number of houses in 
the united kingdom, and that a large addi- 
tion has been made to invested capital of 
all kinds, and that there has been a large 
increase of our manufactures and of our 
commerce; all proving that this country 
has within it such a power and vigour of 
life, that nothing is needed but wisdom on 
the part of the Government and Legisla- 
ture, to enable the nation to go on in a 
career of great and increasing prosperity. 
But to accomplish this purpose we must 
remove the obstructions which now check 
and impede our progress. We cannot look 
to such an increase as our commerce is sus- 
ceptible of, while we maintain our restric- 
tive laws. I need not indeed argue this 
doctrine, because I think I see from the 
speeches which have been made on the other 
side, an increasing conviction of its truth. 
We have been plainly told that this new 
Corn-law is only an experiment, and that 
if it should fail in accomplishing the object 
which its authors had proposed to effect by 
it, there will be no indisposition another 
year to reconsider the matter. I accept 
that intimation with pleasure. As to the 
address which has been moved by my hon. 
Friend, I earnestly wish the House to assent 
toit; for whatever technical objections it 
may be liable to, and although, as a matter 
of ordinary practice, I allow that it would 
be open to considerable objections, yet in 
the peculiar crisis in which the country at 
present stands, I think those objections 
might well be waived. This address, if 
agreed to, would not indeed be binding on 
the Government, so as inconveniently to 
fetter their discretion as to the calling or 
the not calling Parliament together ; but 
it would be soothing to the country—it 
would show that this House looks with 
sympathy upon the distress of the people ; 
it would inspire a gleam of hope into those 
who are now bowed down by despondency ; 
and would give a spur to industry and 
exertion. On this account I would waive 
all those objections of form which on other 
occasions I might have felt, and am ready 
to agree to my hon. Friend’saddress. But, 
says the right hon. Baronet, this motion, if 
agreed to, would produce injurious effects 
upon our commerce, because transactions 
would be suspended in consequence of an 
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expectation of further changes to be made 
by Parliament when assembled in an au- 
tumnal session. But has not the tariff 
suspended transactions? Does not the 
postponed operation of many parts of the 
tariff necessarily suspend transactions of 
trade in regard to the commodities to which 
the postponed reductions relate? For in- 
stance, however beneficial in the end the 
reduction in the duty on timber may be, 
yet has not the postponement of that re- 
duction to so distant a time as October 
next, suspended, during the interval, the 
construction of houses, and the building of 
ships? And has it not prevented a great 
deal of employment which would otherwise 
have arisen in the manufacture of things 
into which timber enters as an essential 
element? But, says the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, if this address is carried, Parliament 
will have to meet in November. I rather 
think my hon. Friend did not contemplate 
so late a meeting. 1 think that he expects 
that it would have to meet in October. 
But, says the right hon. Baronet, if it were 
to be understood that Parliament was to 
meet in November, to reconsider the Corn- 
laws, who would let out the bonded corn ? 
I'll tell the right hon. Baronet who will let 
out the bonded corn. The Government 
will let out the bonded corn. They have 
told us so themselves. In a former debate 
they let slip the secret. We asked them 
for a remedy for the distress; they gave us 
to understand that they had a remedy ; 
and at last out it came. They said they 
wanted no legislative enactment, but that if 
the distress should last, they would act on 
their own responsibility, and like bold men 
as they are, would Jet out the bonded 
corn. I venture to predict, that if Parlia« 
ment does not meet befure November, they 
will have to let out the bonded corn. And 
they think this is a remedy; they imagine 
that the letting out, duty free, at one 
particular time, a certain quantity of corn 
which may happen to be then in bond, 
will be a remedy for a distress which arises, 
not from a famine—for no famine exists 
—but from want of employment; many 
thousand people being unable to buy corn, 
not because there is no corn to buy, but 
because they cannot earn the wages, which 
would enable them to buy it. I invoke 
the principle laid down distinctly, last 
night (and I rejoiced to hear it), by the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
That right hon. Gentleman, last night— 
(the House was very thin, and many 
who are now present did not hear him, 
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and I am glad to repeat what he said)— 
that right hon. Gentleman, last night, 
proposed a measure—a small one to be 
sure,—a plan for allowing people to take 
a little flour out of bond without pay- 
ing duty, on condition of putting a little 
biscuit into bond in exchange ; the whole 
amount of such exchanges being reckoned 
by him as not likely to go beyond a hun- 
dred thousand quarters in the course of 
the year; but he recommended his mea- 
sure by the enunciation of a principle, of 
which I beg the House to take note, as 
the noble Lord the Member for North 
Lancashire has done of my prediction. 
Whether my prediction is verified or not, 
is of little moment to anybody. I hope 
it will fail, because in that case the distress 
will have diminished: but I trust that the 
principle announced by the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, will not fail; I 
trust it will not be repudiated by his Col- 
leagues in the Government ; and that we 
shall see, before we are a year older, the 
fruits of its application. And what was 
that principle ? 
tleman said,— 

“‘] recommend this measure specially for 
this reason, that it will give additional employ- 
ment to labour, that it will give a fresh open- 
ing to our commerce, that it will afford to your 
manufactures the means of exchanging the 
produce of their labour for the productions of 
the corn-growing countries.” 


And then he added,— 

“‘There is this peculiar advantage in the 
measure, that it is not an isolated facility or 
temporary benefit given to commerce, but it is 
a measure of permanent operation; and it lays 
the foundation for a steady, firm, and lasting 
increase to our commerce, by the exchange 
of our manufactures for food grown abroad.” 


Now, Sir, that is the principle which we 
have all along contended for. Not against 
oratorical displays, but against silent and 
unwilling hearers ; against hearers whom 
we have not convinced; hearers whom 
I fear we never shall convince ; but hearers 
who may be convinced, when the same 
doctrines which we have vainly inculcated, 
shall be preached to them by the leaders 
whom they respect and follow: when 
measures founded upon these doctrines, in 
their largest and most comprehensive sense, 
shall be proposed by those leaders to this 
House ; and when those leaders going out 
into the lobby, followed by their nominal 
opponents, and opposed by their own sup- 
porters, shall triumph in the success of 
their principles, by the honest and inde- 


Why the right hon. Gen- 
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pendent assistance of men who have no 
confidence in the Government. 

Mr. Hume rose to move that the debate 
be adjourned [‘ No, no; divide”]; he had 
done so at the request of a number of 
his Friends near him, the hon. Members 
for Manchester, Stockport, and others, who 
with himself wished to say a few words on 
this subject. [‘* Go on, go on”]. He 
would allow that the objection of the right 
hon. Baronet was very fair in ordinary 
circumstances, but they were not in ordi. 
nary circumstances that evening ; the pub- 
lic were most anxious to have from the 
House some remedy for the existing evils, 
As yet they had only heard from the right 
hon. Baronet that trial was to be made of 
the measures that had been passed ; but if 
during the time the people were starving, 
it was too much that those who took that 
view should not be heard. He thought 
the speech of the noble Lord who had just 
spoken one of the best he had heard in the 
debate ; he had not heard any speech that 
told so well, or that so fully answered the 
objections that were raised to the motion, 
r Divide.”] 

Sir R. Peel hoped the House would 
bring the debate to a close that evening, 
considering how fully this subject had been 
discussed. He had been there from half- 
past four, and during a considerable portion 
of that night's debate not fifty Members 
were in the House. He must say, it was 
rather hard in those who had public duties 
to perform to be present during the whole 
of the debate, that there should be a very 
slack attendance until ten or half-past ten 
o'clock, and that then a proposition should 
be made to adjourn the debate, and prevent 
going into committee of supply. He did 
hope, therefore, that the sense of the House 
would be in favour of closing the debate 
that evening. If the hon. Gentleman per- 
sisted in his motion, and meant that the 
debate was to be proceeded with to-morrow, 
it would offer another obstacle to the pro- 
gress of public business. 

Mr. Gibson said, that he for one might 
be thought to take an extraordinary view 
of the discussions that had taken place, for 
his opinion of this question was, that it had 
not been half discussed ; and the universal 
complaint out of doors was, not that they 
had spent too much time in discussing the 
Corn-laws or the distress cf the country, 
but that they had actually shown a dispo- 
sition to evade this question, and that when 
brought on the speakers had diverged into 
topics beside the subject. If there were 4 
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‘vison that night, which he thought 

‘yectionable, he should feel it his duty, if 
no one else did it, on the question of going 
into committee of supply, to move for a 
committee to inquire into the distress of 
thecountry. He thought the real question 
had not been met. The right hon. Baronet 
had thrown a colour over the existing state 
of things, and had brought arguments which 
they had not yet had an opportunity of 
answering ; he was therefore prepared to 
support the motion of his hon. Friend for 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. Cobden declared he must be grossly 
misinformed, if the House and the Govern- 
ment were not egregiously in error as to 
the real state of the country ; and, enter- 
taining the firm conviction that herein he 
was not misinformed, he thought it his 
duty to use every effort to awaken atten- 
tion to the alarming truth upon the subject. 
He should carry the debating on, therefore 
(even if on the present question there were 
now a division), did no one else do so, by 
moving an amendment to supply. He was 
actuated by no factious motives, but solely 
by a sense of the condition of the people, 
whose sufferings he had more opportunities, 
perhaps, than most hon. Members of ob- 
serving. 

Mr. Hume here rose and said, he thought 
that as many of his hon. Friends would 
rather speak on the supply, the division 
might as well take place and his motion 
for adjournment be withdrawn. 

Mr. Stansfield said, there was a memo- 
rial recently forwarded to the Home-office 
by his constituents complaining of the pre- 
sent distress and praying for relief. He 
thought her Majesty’s recent letter calling 
for subscriptions was a most unworthy ex- 
pedient. He had been requested by his con- 
stituents to stop the supplies until something 
effectual should be done. He, however, 
deprecated such a course, as he preferred 
patiently waiting for Government to afford 
some measures of relief. The people asked 
for nothing but to be afforded the means of 
buying their corn by the fruits of their own 
industry. The manufacturing classes were 
really groaning under the weight of their 
misery. They, however, were .not dis- 
Posed to wait any longer. If something be 
not done immediately, he was afraid to pre- 
dict the consequences which might follow. 

18 main support was from landed pro- 
perty, but his persuasion was, the whole 
of his income would, unless the corn-laws 
re repealed, be absorbed by pauperism 

one, 
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Mr. T. Duncombe said, for him to reply 
was little necessary after the speeeh of the 
noble Lord, which was completely tri- 
umphant. He perfectly agreed as to the 
necessity of bringing the real state of the 
country more and more before the House. 
The motion, which he felt it his duty to 
introduce, appeared to him not to have been 
fairly treated. It was objected to that 
motion, that it amounted to an interference 
with the prerogative of the Crown; but 
had the House of Commons no prorogative? 
It was said that the tendency of his mo- 
tion would be, not to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the poor, but to aggravate their 
distress ; that doctrine appeared to him 
incomprehensible—he did not understand 
how giving the people cheap food and 
abundance would aggravate their distress. 
But the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Dorchester, told the House that the 
motion was absurd: now, was it absurd to 
demand from the Government an assurance 
that if there were no amelioration in the 
condition of the people, they would again 
call Parliament together before the winter 
set in, with the view of obtaining for the 
people a sufficient supply of cheap food ? 
In the face of all that, however, the right 
hon. Baronet told him that the motion 
was absurd. It might be absurd to a 
majority of the House, but it would not be 
absurd in the eyes of a majority of the peo- 
ple. Hon. Members might leave London, 
they might go to their pheasant shooting, 
they might go their parks and their pre- 
serves, they might go home to bully their 
501. tenants-at-will, and leave the people 
to starve, with no remedy but another 
Queen’s speech, full of heartless compli- 
ments about their forbearance and their 
fortitude ; but did any one suppose that 
under such circumstances the people would 
lie down and die? At all events, he and 
the friends with whom he was in the habit 
of acting had done their duty, and were 
therefore not responsible for the conse- 
quences ; the whole of the responsibility 
rested with the Government,—it would 
rest upon them, and on the heads of those 
who supported them. They had been 
warned in time, but they treated that 
warning with indifference and disrespect. 

The House divided:—Ayes 91; Noes 
147: Majority 56. 
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Sourn Avstratra.] Lord Stanley 
moved the third reading of the South Aus 


tralia Bill. 


Mr. Hume said, the management of this 
bill was the most strange of any which he 
had ever seen, it not having passed re 4 
one of its stages until after one o'clock. The 
House seemed to be quite indifferent to the 
giving away the money of the dist 


people. 


Were hon. Members aware that 


this Bill actually gave away 400,000/ to 
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the colony? He intended to move that 
the Bill be read a third time that day three 
months, but he believed that he was quite 
jn order in moving a resolution he had 
repared. ‘The hon. Member moved as an 
amendment the following resolutions : 


1. “ That it appears by the evidence 
laid before this House by the select com- 
mittee appointed in 1841, ‘ to consider 
the Acts relating to South Australia, and 
the actual state of the colony,’ that under 
the Act 4 and 5 William 4, c. 95, the 
commissioners for managing the affairs of 
that colony borrowed, on the following con- 
ditions, the amount of 85,8001. sterling, to 
defray the expenses of the colonization 
and government thereof, viz. the sum of 
39,000/. bearing an interest of 10/. per cent., 
and 46,800/. bearing an interest of 6/. per 
cent., payable from and out of the ordinary 
revenue, or the produce of all the rates, duties, 
and taxes to be levied and collected as the said 
Act directed in the province of South Australia ; 
and, in case the ordinary revenue shall be 
insufficient to discharge the obligations of 
those securities, then the public lands of the 
said province remaining unsold, and the mo- 
nies to be obtained by the sale thereof, shall 
be deemed a collateral security for the prin- 
cipal and interest of these amounts: 

2. “That the select committee reported their 
opinion to this House, that it was expedient 
to advance out of the public treasury certain 
sums, to enable the commissioners to discharge 
a large amount of bills drawn by the Governor 
of the colony, and thus to support the credit 
and afford relief to the colonists of South Aus- 
tralia: and it was at the same time recom- 
mended, that all sums so advanced under any 
Act of that Session, should constitute the 
public debt of the said province; and that the 
Crown should be authorised to call for repay- 
ment of all such advances of money, on the 
principle adopted for the recovery of money 
advanced for public works, not exceeding the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum: and it further 
appears, that, under the Act 4Victoria c, 13, the 
sum of 155,000/. sterling was accordingly ad- 
vanced from the Public Treasury as a loan to 
the commissioners of the South Australian 
colony, the principal and interest to be repaid 
in such a manner as should by any Act passed 
in the same Session. be directed : 

3, “That it is now proposed by the Bill before 
the House to relieve the colony from the pay- 
ment of interest on that sum of 85,800/., and 
to place that amount as a charge upon the 
consolidated fund of this country, at the rate 
of 3} per cent. per annum, and thereby add to 
the already heavy burdens of the people: 

4. “That it is further proposed hy this Bill to 
telieve the revenues and lands of the colony 
of South Australia from all claims for repay- 
ment of the loan of 155,000/, sterling advanced 
under the act of last session, and to add that 
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amount in perpetuity to the national debt of 
this country : 

5. “That, under these circumstances, it would 
be a shamefu! waste of public money for this 
House to sanction, by this bill, the addition of 
these sums, amounting to 240,800/. sterling 
to the already heavy burdens of the people of 
this country. 


Mr. B. Wood supported the amendment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sup- 
ported the Bill, and denied that he was in 
any manner responsible for the proposition, 
all the arrangements having been made by 
the late Government. 

Amendment negatived. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the Bill be now read a third time :—Ayes 
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House adjourned at three o’clock. 


eres cess core— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 22, 1842. 


MinuTES.] Bitis. Public.—1*: South Australia; Exche- 
quer Bills Preparation ; Custom’s Duties Amendment; 
Bankruptcy Law Improvement; Debtor and Creditor 
(Lord Brougham’s Bills). 

Commiticd.— Bankruptey Law Amendment; County 
Courts (Lord Chancellor’s Bills.) 

3* and passed :—Fisheries Treaties Acts Continuance; 
Slave Trade Treaties Continuance; Turnpike Acts; 
Militia Ballots Suspension. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Lord Wharncliffe, from Ben- 
jamin Ellison, for compensation, should the Mines and 
Collieries Bill become Law. 


Strate oF THE Country.] The Earl 
of Radnor said, he had to move for cer- 
tain returns relative to the importation of 
corn, to which he understood there would 
be no objection, and he would take that 
opportunity of asking the noble Lord the 
President of the Council to state what 
were the grounds of the hope which he 
exptessed on a former evening that trade 
would improve. He was anxious to hear 
those grounds, not from any impertinent 
curiosity, but from the desire he felt to 
hear of anything which would give a pro- 
spect of any improvement in the condition 
of the country. That distress prevailed 
to a great and alarming extent was admit- 
ted on all hands. Indeed, almost every 
person who spoke on the subject in that or 
the other House, or in the country, had 
but one opinion on it—all, all admitted the 
fact; but with some there was a “ never- 
theless,” as if we were to get on to our 
former prosperous condition as a matter of 
course. Now, he did not find fault with 
those who were sanguine enough to enter- 
tain such hopes; but when they were ex- 
pressed in high and authoritative quarters, 
he should like to hear the grounds on 
which they rested. For his own part, 
everything he saw or heard, or read in the 
public papers, would lead him to come to 
a conclusion very different from those who 
looked to the future with such hopes. One 
account mentioned in the other House 
stated that there were in Paisley not less 
than 1,700 persons moving about in a 
state of utter destitution. Another account 
given by a gentleman from Nottingham 
stated, that large numbers of unemployed 
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persons were roaming about the count 
in bands asking for alms, and, though they 
did no more than ask for relief, yet it was 
in such a significant manner that few per. 
sons considered it safe to refuse them. He 
had also heard that several of the fire in. 
surance-offices had sent directions to their 
agents through the country, enjoining on 
them not to give insurances upon agricul. 
tural produce until they had made the 
most searching inquiries into the state of 
feeling in the particular district, and also, 
as to whether the person whose produce 
was to be insured was popular with his 
workmen. In this alarming state of the 
country, it would be quite satisfactory to 
hear from the noble Lord opposite the 
grounds on which on a former evening he 
had expressed a hope that trade would get 
better. The noble Lord then read the 
motion. It was for returns showing the 
actual quantity of wheat imported and ad- 
mitted into bond in each week, from the 
passing of the late act relating to the im- 
portation of foreign corn to the latest pe. 
riod to which the same could be made out, 
distinguishing the price and the rate of 
duty in each week. 

Lord Wharncliffe thought it hard to be 
called upon in this way, and as it were 
taken by surprise, to state the grounds on 
which he had given an opinion on a former 
evening. One ground of his hope was in 
the measures which had been adopted by 
Government, and which he had no doubt, 
if allowed to work fairly, would be greatly 
beneficial to the country. That, at least, 
was his own opinion, and he saw in it 
good ground of hope for improvement. 
The Corn-law, as it had passed the Legis- 
lature, was calculated to be beneficial, if 
fairly tried ; but it would be impossible that 
trade could he healthy while the Corn-law 
agitation was carried on through the coun- 
try, and while it was made to seem un- 
certain whether Government was firm 
and strong enough to maintain the Corn- 
law in its present state. He would again 
contend that if that law was allowed to 
work fairly it would do much good. The 
working of the new tariff also, in his opi- 
nion, afforded good ground for hope of 
improvement, 

The Marquess of Clanricarde wished to 
know what the noble Lord meant when he 
said the late Corn-law would do much 
good? That character of the act would, 
he fancied, be differently interpreted by 
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different parties, for it was well known 
that some voted for the late act in the be- 
lief that it would raise the price of corn, 
while others supported it in the hope that 
it would lower that price. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that his notion 
of the Corn-law was this, and his meaning 
in using the term to which the noble Mar- 
quess referred was the same, that it would 
have the effect of keeping prices steady, 
and of enabling trade to be carried on 
with fair play, which would be the case if 
the corn agitation ceased. 

The Earl of Radnor was afraid, that if 
trade had not fair play until the Corn-law 
agitation was at an end, it would never 
have it until the cause of that agitation 
was removed, 


Law or Desror anpD Crepiror.] 
Lord Brougham said, he had to lay on 
their Lordships’ Table two bills which had 
for their object to improve the law of 
bankruptcy in certain cases, to facili- 
tate arrangements between debtor and 
creditor, and to alter materially the law 
of imprisonment for debt. His noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Cottenham) had 
given notice of his intention to intro- 
duce a bill next Session for the total 
abolition of imprisonment for debt. He 
was sorry that his noble and learned 
Friend had not laid his bill on the Table 
in the present Session, as their Lord- 
ships would have had the advantage of 
considering it during the recess. The 
present bills did not either of them go the 
length of total abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, but they tended greatly to relax 
the operation of the law, and to make 
it work that abolition completely. In the 
reforms that had been already made in the 
law the principle of imprisonment had also 
been much relaxed, while additional fa- 
cilities were given to the creditor to recover 
his property from his debtor. By the first 
of the bills which he now presented, 
great facilities were also given for ar- 
rangements between debtor and creditor, 
with the view just mentioned, and by the 
second protection from arrest to the per- 
son of the debtor was effectually afforded. 
It left the general law of debtor and cre- 
ditor just as it was, but a power of pro- 
tecting the debtor was conferred on the 
Bankrupt commissioners; while the debtor 
was enabled to enter into a compo- 
sition with his creditors, with the sanc- 
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tion of the commissioners. The first of 
the bills was drawn up with great skill 
and practical knowledge. He said this 
very willingly, ‘for he had had nothing 
to do with framing it. One of the learned 
commissioners (Commissioner Fonblanque) 
had devoted his attention to the task with 
much success. The second bill which he 
(Lord Brougham) had prepared, had the 
same object, but it went further. It re- 
laxed the law of imprisonment for debt, 
but on a principle different from that of 
the other bill. If he could persuade their 
Lordships to pass a measure for the total 
and immediate abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, with, of course, due safeguards 
in cases of fraud, the present bill would 
not be so necessary, but it went on the 
supposition that a total and immediate 
abolition of imprisonment for debt could 
not be obtained. It therefore proposed 
greatly to relax the law which it did not 
abolish, and to preserve the Jaw only for 
the purpose of working that abolition less 
directly. It enabled every debtor to peti- 
tion a court of bankruptcy, due notice 
being given to three-fourths of his credi- 
tors in number and value, and there to 
submit himself to examination as to his 
debts and mode of contracting them, his 
assets, and the debts due to him. He 
might produce witnesses, and the creditors 
might have the whole of his affairs un- 
dergo the most strict investigation. At 
this hearing any of his creditors might 
oppose the debtor’s discharge; but, un- 
less the court saw good cause shown to 
the contrary, it had the power, and of 
course the duty, to protect the debtor's 
person. This protection might be ex- 
tended from time to time, till the final 
examination, and then a perpetual protec- 
tion be given. But this protection might 
at any subsequent time be withdrawn, upon 
proof, being made to the Court’s satisfac- 
tion that property had been fraudulently 
concealed, or any other act done which 
would have justified the refusal of pro- 
tection. This would be the means of se- 
curing bond fide statements as to debts 
and dispositions of property. He thought 
the provisions of the two bills would be 
most useful in their operation, and he 
now moved that they be read a first 
time. 

Lord Cottenham hoped the bills were 
not brought in on the assumption of the 
fact that their Lordships were hostile to, 
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and would not pass, the larger measure 
of relief in the bill of which he had given 
notice, for the total abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt. He saw no reason to de- 
spair of being able to induce their Lord- 
ships to go with the whole principle of 
his bill, 

Lord Brougham had no doubt, that this 
second bill would facilitate the total aboli- 
tion, if it should be found not to affect that 
object of itself, which he trusted it would. 

Bills read a first time. 


Mines anv Cottieries Brit.] Lord 
Wharncliffe presented a petition from 
Benjamin Ellison, praying for compensa- 
tion in case the Mines and Collieries Bill 
should pass. 

The Marquess of Normanby would take 
advantage of that opportunity to defend 
the appointment of the sub-commissioners, 
which had been impugned. He thought 
that it was proper that the precedent set 
with respect to the New Poor-law should 
be followed, and the evidence not taken 
on oath. As to the evidence he believed 
it had been taken fairly. As to the bill, 
he said, in its present state, he believed it 
would give satisfaction, and hoped soon 
to see it receive the sanction of their Lord- 
ships. 

The Marquess of Londonderry com. 
plained of the digest of the report; it was 
very unfair; and as to the appointments 
of the sub-commissioners, he conceived 
them to be very improper. 

Lord Campbell said, the petition being 
for a grant of money, it could not be re- 
ceived without the sanction of the Crown. 
As to the objection that the evidence taken 
by the commissioners not being on oath, 
it was a,doubtful point whether under a 
commissi@n, issued by the Crown, parties 
could besexamined on oath. 

The Matquess of Normunby declared 
that the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Londonderry) had not given an accu- 
rate description of the digest. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 22, 1842. 


Minutes.) Brits. Public.—1° Lunacy. 
2°. Joint Stock Banking Companies, 
Committed.—Bonded Corn (No. 2); Grand Jury Present« 
ments (ireland), 
Reported.—Assessed Taxes (No. 2); Manchester, Bir- 
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mingham, and Bolton Police; Stamp Duiies ; Game Cer 
tificates (Ireland). 

3°. and passed:—Poor Law Amendment; Licenseg 
Lunatic Asylums; Customs Acts Amendment; Exehe. 
quer Bills Preparation; Fisheries (Ireland). 

Private.— Reported.—Pilkington’s (Swinnerton’s) Estate ; 
Mostyn’s Estate; Marquess of Tweedale’s Estate; Duke 
of Bridgewater's Estate; Calland’s Estate; Lord South. 
ampton’s Estate; Lord Lorton’s (Countess of Rosse’s) 
Estate; Verconsin’s Naturalization; Bishop of Derry’s 
Estate. 

Petitions PResENTED, By Mr. Lockhart, from Burghs 
and Parochial Schoolmasters of Hamilton, for amelio- 
rating their condition —By Dr. Bowring, from Boltop-le. 
Moors; and by Mr. Parker, from the Secretary of the 
Provincial, Medical, and Surgical Association at Wor. 
cester, for Medical Reform.—By the Solicitor-General, 
from Islington, and the Eastern district of St. John, 
Clerkenwell, for the Redemption of the Tolls on Waterloo 
and the other Metropolitan Bridges.x—By Mr. Archdall, 
from the Grand Jury of Fermanagh, for the revision of 
the Law of Grand Jury Presentments (Ireland),.—By Mr, 
Barclay, from Sunderland Union, against the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill.—By Mr. J. O’Brien, from Limerick 
and the Foreman of the Grand Jury of Sligo, against 
placing Medical Charities under the control of the Poor- 
law Commissioncrs,—By Mr. O’Connell, from Leeds, for 
the Repeal of the Union with Ireland, and from Kilkenny, 
for Regulating the hours of Labour for Bakers in Irte- 
land).—By Mr. Gregory, from the Churchwardens of St. 
Mary’s, Dublin, for the Alteration of the mode of Asses- 
sing the Wide Street Tax.—From Thetford, for Inquiry 
into the course of Instruction pursued at Maynooth.—By 
Mr. S. Crawford, from Nottingham, for the Issue of the 
Writ for that Town.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from a 
Public Meeting at Shefficld, for a free Pardon for all 
Political Offenders.—From James Nelson, for a Repeal of 
the Corn-laws.—From Samuel Gordon, for an Inquiry 
into the Court of Chancery (Ireland).—From Samuel 
Clark, against the Tobaceo Regulations Bill.—From 
Samuel Dickson, for revision of the Report of the Ex- 
penditure on the Shannon Navigation. 


Lunacy Bill. 


NEWCASTLE - UNDER~Lymeg.] Lord 
Ashley, as chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to try the merits of the petition in 
this case, appeared at the bar with their 
report, stating that they found Jobn 
Quincy Harris, esq., was not duly elected 
to serve in Parliament for that borough, 
and that John Colquhoun, esq., was duly 
elected, and ought to have been returned. 

Report to be entered on the journals. 


Lunacy Bitt.] Sir J. Graham moved 
that the Lunacy Bill brought down from 
the House of Lords, be read a first time. 

Mr. C. Buller: I beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether this is one of 
the bills which the Lord Chancellor has 
brought in for the reform of the law in 
the House of Lords; and whether it is 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
ceed in this House with those bills intro- 
duced at a very early period of this Ses- 
sion into the House of Lords, which were 
laid on their Table without having any- 
thing done in them until now, that 
House having little or nothing else to 
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do. I do not make any objection to 
this bill, for 1 am not acquainted with its 

visions, but I see amongst the Lord 
Chancellor’s bills a County Courts Bill, 
and a bill with respect to bankruptcy. 
Both of them are of great importance, 
and effect great changes in the law. One 
of them, certainly, creates a change of 
great benefit. I only regret it has been 
so long postponed. But after giving up 
so many measures, and at this period of 
the Session, when, I suppose, three-fourths 
of the Members have left town, and when 
almost almost all the Members of the legal 
profession, particularly of the common law 
branch of it, are engaged on circuit, I wish 
to know whether the Government really 
intend to pass these bills. 

Sir J. Graham: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman is quite right in supposing that 
this measure is more or less connected 
with the important bills to which he has 
referred. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man must be aware that the subject of 
the County Courts Bill has been discussed 
at various periods, both in this and in the 
other House of Parliament. A committee 
to inquire into it sat last Session, and I 
think in a former Session; and a measure 
was subsequently introduced, discussed at 
great length, and matured with great care. 
The measure in its present shape is the 
result of the inquiry of the committee 
last year. It is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to submit these measures, as 
now brought forward, to this House. 
I have great confidence they will meet 
with general acceptance; but if any 
serious opposition should arise (which 
I do not anticipate), I shall not press 
them. At present I believe the general 
opinion of the House to be that they are 
decided and clear improvements of the 
law, and that being my conviction, I think 
itvery desirable they should be passed. 

Bill read a first time. 


Importation or Cornn.}] Mr. Hawes 
wished to know from the right hon. Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, whether 
he intended in the course of the present 
Session to introduce any bill amending 
the act passed with reference to the im- 
portation of corn. He did not of course 
mean any bill touching the general ques- 
tion, but as there was great ambiguity 
in many of its details, and as parties 
were put to expense in litigating ques- 
tions arising out of them, he wished to 





know whether an act to correct those 
errors would be brought forward in the 
resent Parliament. 

Mr. Gladstone was not about to defend 
the wording of the present act, or ‘that 
part of it which led to litigation. But 
there was no intention, in consequence of 
what had occurred, to amend the act in 
the course of the present Session. 

Mr. Hawes: Then is the clause relating 
to importation from Malta to remain as it is? 

Mr. Gladstone: Yes. 


Poor-Law.] Mr, Fielden said, that 
seeing the notice of the third reading of 
this bill on the paper, he put it to the right 
hon. Secretary for the Home Department, 
whether he could with propriety proceed 
with it. He need not say that he took a 
deep interest in this bill, but he could not 
say what it at present contained. It was 
cut down to four or five clauses, and the 
right hon. Baronet had introduced some 
amendments into it; but no Member 
knew what the exact words of each clause 
were. As he thought it would be very 
unfair to press it under such circumstances, 
he should feel it his duty to move that the 
bill be printed. 

Sir J. Graham said, if he had made 
any important alterations in this bill he 
should feel the force of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s observations, but every one of those 
clauses had been before the House and 
the public for three or four months. He 
had stated when the bill was in committee, 
that after the first four clauses were agreed 
to, he should not press the others. He 
stated the nature of those clauses which 
he meant to propose; the chairman of 
the committee had omitted the others, and 
the clauses which he desired to pass were 
left, word for word, as they originally 
stood. He could not think that any hon. 
Gentleman was taken by surprise at this 
stage of the bill. There never was a mea- 
sure more deliberately and fully discussed. 
If the hon. Gentleman impeded the further 
progress of the measure, he should take 
the sense of the House on the proceeding. 


Customs Act—PRovISIONSIN 
Bonp.] On the question that the Cus- 
toms Act Amendment Bill be read a 
third time, 

Mr. C. Buller said, he had heard with 
some astonishment, of an extraordinary 
change of purpose on the part of the 
Government. He was told in the City, 
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a few days ago, that an order came 
down from the Treasury, stating that pro- 
visions were to be taken out of bond for the 
purpose of victualling ships free of duty, 
and two days after another order was 
issued that provisions were to pay duty up 
to the 10th of October. The large ship- 
owner who had given him this information 
stated that he actually took out a con- 
siderable quantity free of duty, and in the 
space of time he had mentioned was pro- 
hibited from having the remainder with a 
like freedom from duty. He did not know 
how the law was to operate in regulating 
those duties, but it was certainly necessary 
for the Government to explain this ap- 
parent vacillation of conduct. 

Mr. Gladstone said, that it was a mis- 
take to suppose that any such order as the 
hon. Member had alluded to had been 
issued. Notice had been given to the 
parties engaged in the provision trade, 
that the duties on foreign provisions would 
be continued for a year longer by the 
Customs’ Acts Amendment Bill, which 
stood for a third reading that day. The 
object of that regulation was to allow our 
own provision dealers to get rid of the stock 
which they had on hand. It was owing 


solely to an oversight the provision was not 
made for the circumstance in the tariff. 
Bill read a third time and passed. 


Epucation.] Viscount Palmerston 
said, he would take this opportunity of 
asking a question relative to the intentions 
of Government on the subject of educa- 
tion. Some time ago the President of the 
Council presented a petition in the other 
House of Parliament from the classes at 
Exeter-hall, and the noble Lord accom- 
panied the presentation of the petition, 
with a speech, which, for the liberality of 
sentiment, and enlightened views embo- 
died in it, reflected great honour upon 
himself, and the Government of which he 
was a Member. In the course of his 
speech the noble Lord stated, that the 
House of Commons would not do its duty 
if it did not increase the annual grant for 
the purposes of education. Of course, 
the general impression created by the 
noble Lord’s speech was, that it was the 
intention of the Government, of which the 
noble Lord was a fprominent Member, to 
increase the grant for education by pro- 
posing an additional estimate for that pur- 
pose. As the committee of supply was 
now drawing to a close, he hoped the 
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right hon. Baronet would permit him to 
ask, whether it were the intention of the 
Government to propose any additional 
grant for the purpose in question? He 
at the same time, begged to assure the 
right hon, Baronet, speaking for himself, 
that it would give him the greatest pos- 
sible satisfaction to support any such pro. 
posal, if it should be made by the Govern. 
ment. 

Sir R. Peel said, that he was to 
have met his noble Friend, the Presi. 
dent of the Council, that day, to commu- 
nicate with him on the subject, but had 
unavoidably been prevented. He feared 
he could not give any assurance that an 
additional grant would be proposed this 
Session 


AMENDMENT OF THE Poor-Law.] Sir 
J. Graham moved the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Bill be read a third time. 

Mr. S. Crawford said, this bill was 
utterly barren of any provisions for the 
relief of the poor from the oppressive 
working of the present law; its only 
effect would be to continue the com- 
mission for five years longer. The ques 
tion then was, would the House con- 
sent to a bill with such an object, in the 
face of all the objections brought against 
the arbitrary character and proceedings of 
the commissioners? He would remind 
the House that to those objections no satis- 
factory answer had been given. The com- 
miss)oners, it was proved, had been guilty 
of the unnecessary and unreasonable 
forcing of the in-door test in cases where 
it was clearly absurd to attempt this—where 
there was sufficient accommodation for the 
poor, and they could not be relieved in the 
House. The next charge against them was 
for obstinately directing the use of unwhole- 
some or inadequate diet for the paupers,and 
commanding it to be continued, although 
they knew that it produced disease. The 
facts brought forward to support these 
charges had never been disproved, and the 
charges accordingly remained in full force. 
The next charge against the commission- 
ers was, that they permitted extraordinary 
and excessive punishments ;—that was 
not denied. Another charge was, that 
the rules of the commissioners affecting 
aged persons were inhuman and cruel; 
the aged and infirm were put under the 
same roof with the able-bodied, and kept 
in such a condition that life could not be 
sustained. He challenged any hon. Mem. 
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ber who supported the bill to show that 
these charges were false; the only answer 
to them was, that such things had been 
done in other places and at a former time, 
but that was no justification of the present 
conduct of the commissioners. Another 
strong objection to the bill was, that it 

ve no power of appeal to the poor man 
against the acts of the guardians or com- 
missioners. Again, the distance of the 

r from the workhouses was generally so 
reat, that it was impossible for them to 
make their wants known. The House 
was now asked to renew the commission 
for five years, under a promise from the 
Government that they would introduce a 
remedial bill next Session. That was a 
pledge on which no reliance could be 
placed, as its fulfilment entirely depended 
on circumstances. After the conduct of 
Ministers, in dividing the bill, and taking 
only the clauses affecting the commission, 
in the face of their declaration that it must 
be passed entire, how could the House 
rely on the pledge now given, to bring in 
anew bill in the next Session, when the 
intentions of Government might be de- 
feated? He had little hope from a 


change of Ministers, for those who should 


succeed the present Government were even 
more hostile to the interests of the poor, 
and he should be even more distrustful of 
them than of the existing Administration. 
He might be told that if the House refused 
to pass this bill everything would be left 
in confusion. He was not of opinion that 
the affairs of the poor would be worse ad- 
ministered if the commissioners were to 
diea legal death. But there was another 
remedy. If the House refused to pass 
this bill a new bill might be brought iu to 
continue the commission for another year. 
The present measure was framed on the prin- 
ciples of Malthus, and was designed for the 
purpose of lessening the population of this 
country by reducing the poor to such a con- 
dition of hardship that they could not live. 
The poor considered that this bill originated 
in adesire to oppress them, that it pro- 
ceeded from a conspiracy of the rich against 
the poor; and was it safe in the House to 
give them ground for such an opinion ? 
The double effect of the New Poor-law 
had been to raise rents and reduce wages. 
This had been proved by the most incon- 
testible evidence, adduced in that House 
by the hon. Member for Oldham, and also 

several most respectable witnesses 
before the Wages Committee. He had 
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another grave objection to this bill, 
founded on its unconstitutional character. 
The lst, 15th, 21st, 25th, 26th, and 
32nd clauses gave the most arbitrary and 
unconstitutional powers to the Poor-law 
commissioners, ‘They were invested with 
power to tax the people and to make laws; 
indeed, every power which the Legislature 
itself possessed had been transferred to 
these commissioners. He could not con- 
ceive on what grounds those who professed 
to be the friends of the people and the 
advocates of public liberty could give their 
assent to such a bill as this. It not only 
dertroyed all the local boards of guardians, 
but it struck at the very root of all repre- 
sentation. If this bill passed, representa- 
tion would be a humbug. They heard 
much in recent debates of the distress 
prevailing in the country, and it was fit 
that the House should properly investigate 
that subject. The greatest relief, howe- 
ver, which could be administered, at least 
to those who most required it, would, he 
was convincec, be afforded through a 
humane and charitable Poor-law; but he 
was sorry to find that those who talked most 
loudly of the prevailing distress were sup 
porters of the present bill, The most 
effectual mode of alleviating distress 
would be to give the poor an effective 
claim against the rich for maintenance 
and support, and then the rich would 
be glad to repeal the Corn-laws, in order 
that the labouring classes might have a 
chance of supporting themselves. He 
deeply lamented, notwithstanding the de- 
tailed account he gave the other night of 
the distress and starvation which prevailed 
in Ireland, Ministers had not allowed 
a’word of consolation or comfort to escape 
their lips. He implored them to break 
their silence, and tell the country what 
they meant to do to relieve the agonizing 
distress which in some parts existed in 
Ireland. He did not speak on this subject 
with anything like party feeling; he did 
not expect that a large number would 
support the motion he was about to make; 
but he was not ashamed to appear in a 
small minority on this question. At all 
events, he would rather glory in being in 
a small minority supporting the rights of 
the poor, than in the largest majority 
against them. He begged to move, that 
the bill be read a third time that day three 
months. 
Mr. Fielden seconded the motion. His 
hon. Friend, in taking the course he had 
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adopted from the first with reference to 
this bill, had ably discharged his duty to 
his constituents and to the country at 
large. If this bill were passed, he would 
not be answerable for the consequences 
which might follow. Its tendency un- 
doubtedly was to render the labouring 
classes desperate and drive them to acts 
of madness. If he were a labouring man, 
and required relief, he would not go into 
one of these workhouses, which he con- 
tended had been most properly designated 
dens of murder.- If they continued in 
this way to grind the faces of the poor, 
acts of insubordination would follow, 
and, although they might repress them 
for a while, they would find the spirit of 
resistance too strong for them ere long. 
If they attempted to carry out this bill 
for another five years, they would find 
their own reign would be short indeed. 
He felt strongly on this subject, it was 
his duty to speak out; and he should be 
doing the greatest injustice to himself, and 
those who sent him there, if he did not do 
all in his power to oppose this bill. He 
could regard it in no other light than as 
an act to starve the poor, and reduce the 
wages of the labouring man. He had that 


very morning received a letter, from 
Bicester, Oxfordshire, which he would read 


tothe House. The hon. Member read the 
letter, to the following effect :-— 


“¢T have just read, with astonishment, Sir J. 
Graham’s statement relative to the beneficial 
effect of the New Poor-law in rural districts. 
The fact is that the Corn-law and the Poor-law 
together have reduced tens of thousands of field 
labourers in the rural districts to a state of abe 
jeet slavery, starvation, and nakedness. It is 
really heartrending in this once flourishing, but 
now suffering country, to hear its rulers, who 
profess to be the guardians of our peace, com- 
forts, and prosperity, talk like SirJ.Graham, in 
the face of so many facts, which declare that the 
field labourers, at this moment, are starving 
for want of work. Two days ago I met a 
person in the street, and asked him how it was 
that he was not working. The poor man, who 
is well known to me as a sober and good 
workman, answered, ‘I cannot get a day’s 
work. I have walked fifty miles, but cannot 
meet with any employment. I have made ap- 
ce to go with my family to the work 

ouse, but they would not receive us. They 
said there was plenty of work about.’ This is 
the very best time of year for work in this 
neighbourhood, and yet there are many good 
labourers, with large families, without work ; 
and when they apply to the workhouse for 
workhouse room, they are told there is plenty 
of work. Between the New Poor-law and the 
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Corn-law, the industrious classes are in a 
wretched condition. May God, in his merey, 
avert the national calamity which the words 
and acts of some of our rulers are calculated 
to bring about !” 


It appeared, from this letter, that this 
poor man had been walking fifty miles 
for work. They treated the poor worse 
than dogs—worse than the animals the 
kept in their stables. If the land was 
properly cultivated—if labour was em- 
ployed to cause the land to yield its full 
produce, there would then be no further 
dispute about the Corn-law ; but they first 
passed a Corn-law to keep up the price of 
bread, and then they passed a Poor-law to 
keep down the rates. It had been unde- 
niably proved, before a committee on which 
he sat, that, when the poor man entered 
the workhouse, he was obliged to give up 
his goods. Therefore it was only the 
severest possible distress that could force 
aman to the workhouse, after he had dis- 
posed of everything belonging to him, 
When the Poor-law was originally intro- 
duced, there was a clause in it enacting 


-that out-door relief should be refused to 


able-bodied men, after the 3lst of July; 
1835; but this clause was withdrawn. 
Now he asked, why did not the Govern- 
ment do what they got the commissioners 
to do? This was a cowardly course of 
proceeding. Hedid not expect his oppo- 
sition to the bill to be successful. Nearly 
all the Liberal and Conservative Members 
would vote for the third reading. Still 
he would discharge his duty. ,The conduct 
of that House was oppressive to the poor. 
They passed laws to make food dear, and 
then they passed other laws to reduce the 
rate of wages. If they thought the la- 
bourers of the country would bear this, 
they were mistaken. He had been warn- 
ing them for ten years of the approach of 
distress; and now that distress had come. 
He would now endeavour to impress on 
the minds of the Government what must 
be the consequence of continuing the 
commission for five or six years. The 
labouring men of England hoped, when @ 
Conservative Government came into power, 
it would act on Conservative principles, 
and that their condition would be bettered. 
They had been disappointed, and a feeling 
of revenge was springing up in their 
bosoms, and would be manifested in a way 
which all would have to deplore. To what 
condition were they reducing the poor? 
They were driving them to steal, or, pe 
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haps to become murderers. He entreated 
the House not to read the bill a third 
time. Had it been proposed to continue 
the commission for one year, so as to afford 
time to consider the condition of the poor, 
he would not have been disposed to inter- 
fere. He advised the House to beware in 
time. They could not carry into operation 
the Poor-law and the Corn-law at the same 
time. They sat there daily till three 
o'clock in the morning, like owls and bats; 
the House of Commons was like the tower 
of Babel: it had become a house of con- 
fusion, and nothing was done in it for the 
benefit of the poorer classes. He heartily 
seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Muntz agreed with his hon. Friend 
that this was a measure of the utmost im- 
portance. It was of such importance that 
it had overthrown a strong and popular 
Government, and most probably would 
overthrow the present Government The 
delegation of the power to grant parochial 
relief was a question of great delicacy. 
It required te persons intrusted with that 
power to have an intimate knowledge of 
the labourers and the working men in the 
manufacturing districts which the commis- 
sioners could know nothing about ; it was 
worse than absurd to expect they should ; 
but it was one of the consequences of an 
unsound principle of legislation. It went 
hand in hand with the Factory Bill, and 
the Emigration Bill, and other similar ex- 
pedients which had been found necessary 
to resort to so many years after the con- 
clusion of a disastrous war. He could do 
little against so powerful a majority, 
pledged to support a measure so unconsti- 
tutional, further than to protest, as he 
now most solemnly did, against adding 
this insult to exasperate the poor, already 
ititated and exasperated by distress and 
want of food. He would protest against 
itupon no other ground than this, that it 
gave to this irresponsible commission a 
power to overrule and overthrow all local 
regulations and laws on the subject of the 
treatment of the poor. Who could pos- 
sibly be so competent as those elected by 
the rate-payers in each town to apportion 
relief and enter into the minute circum- 
stances of each applicant’s case? Without 
this there was no security for its proper 
distribution. What seemed to him to be 
the most extraordinary circumstance con- 
nected with this Poor-law of the right 

» Baronet’s was, that it should, strange 
tosay, have the support of the Liberal part 





of that House, at least to a great extent. 
This was a mystery he could never explain 
or make out. That the Gentlemen oppo- 
site should support it was what might be 
expected. It was in perfect accordance 
with their professions, with their actions 
on all oacasions; but that those around 
him, or a great many of them, should 
support a bill which went to destroy local 
government in distant towns on a point of 
so much importance as the appropriation 
of relief to the poor, astonished him, as 
being an act totally at variance with their 
principles and with their professions on 
other occasions. Local boards of relief 
were clearly best for the larger towns : 
to vest the power of granting relief in the 
commissioners residing at a great distance 
was a farce. The local authorities spurned 
that authority, they did not want these 
worse than useless commissioners. Their 
power was totally at variance with the 
principles of representative government to 
which the people of England were so 
strongly attached. In conclusion he should 
remark that he and those guardians with 
whom he had communicated upon the 
subject of the poor of this country, and 
their treatment in their several parishes, 
had one and all expressed the wish that 
they might be left to themselves in these 
matters, and permitted to avail themselves 
of their local knowledge of the circum- 
stances of those who applied for parochial 
assistance in the administration and ma- 
nagement of their own local funds. 

Mr. Rashleigh subscribed to the princi- 
ple of the Poor-law Act, but could not 
help thinking that the cord had been 
drawn too tight. The operation of the 
law pressed extremely heavily, and even 
cruelly, on able-bodied labourers with 
large families. He thought the guardians 
might safely be intrusted with a discre- 
tionary power to relieve, and that the able- 
bodied labourers should not be obliged to 
give up their little all, and go with their 
families into the workhouse. 

Mr. B. Escott said, he had been subject 
to such very great misrepresentation as to 
what fell from him#in a former debate, 
there were some points on which he had 
been so entirely misapprehended, that he 
wished to say a few words on this occasion. 
He had been represented to have stated 
that wages in the county of Somerset were 
6s. a week: he never said any such thing. 
What he said was, that he knew parishes 
in that county in which wages were so low 
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as 6s. a-week. He was also represented 
to have said that the rates throughout the 
whole of that county had been raised by 
the operation of the New Poor-law. He 
never made any such statement ; if he had 
it would have been contrary to the fact. 
What he said was, that he knew many 
parishes where, under the unequal opera- 
tion of the Poor-law, the rates had been 
raised. And now one word in parting on 
this bill. He, for one, should offer to the 
third reading no opposition whatever. He 
could not help congratulating himself, and 
he hoped he might congratulate the coun- 
try, that there had been a great point 
achieved upon the debate he raised on his 
motion for out-door relief. The advantage 
which he felt had been obtained was, in 
his opinion, almost tantamount to having 
carried the motion he then offered to the 
House. The right hon. Baronet the Home 
Secretary then distinctly stated, and he 
had no reason to doubt the correctness of 
his statement, that the explanatory letter 
of the Poor-law commissioners of the ex- 
ception which followed the prohibitory 
order against out-door relief still left a 
discretionary power in the boards of guar- 
dians to grant that relief in cases of urgent 
necessity. With that statement he for 
one was satisfied. The prohibitory order 
stated that out-door relief should not be 
granted to the able-bodied labourer—the 
exception stated that it might be granted 
in cases of urgent necessity. All he con- 
tended for was, that the boards of guar- 
dians might have the discretionary power 
to say what were cases of urgent necessity. 
Then came this explanatory letter which 
said that, in the opinion of the writer of 
that letter, cases of urgent necessity were 
confined to cases of fire or water ; but when 
he was told that that was only a critical or 
philological explanation of the words of 
that order, and was not binding on the 
guardians, he rejoiced that that point had 
been cleared up, and that the boards of 
guardians were at liberty to exercise their 
discretion upon what was or was not a 
case of urgent necessity. He would offer 
no further opposition to this measure. He 
still entertained the opinions which he 
cordially expressed upon a former stage of 
it; but he hoped it would work better 
than he expected, and his desire was, that 
hon. Members might return home, not to 
use such language as the hon. Member 
for Oldham had used that evening, but 
that those who thought it a bad measure 
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might make the best of it, and that those 
who thought it a good one might endea. 
vour by their administration of it to prove 
that it was so: and that, above all, the 

might instil habits of industry into the 
people, which would prove to them the 
greatest blessing, and that by the example 
of hon. Members themselves throughout 
the country, and the humblest of them 
had some influence in that way, the people 
might be enabled! to obtain {the fruits of 
their own industry, and raise the rewards 
of their labour, which at present were 
much too low. 

Mr. Aglionby would vote against the 
third reading of the bill, but he was de- 
sirous of guarding himself against its being 
supposed that in doing so, he adopted 
either the arguments or the conclusions of 
the hon. Member for Rochdale, or of the 
hon. Member for Oldham. The ground 
on which he should vote against the bill 
was this: that having opposed the clause 
which went to continue the commission 
for five years, he could not consistently 
give his support to a bill in which that 
clause was retained. He would not con- 
sent to give to the commission for six 
years longer, which, in fact, it would be, 
a power in regard to the Poor-law, and a 
control over the poor of this country, the 
extent of which, until the other details of 
the law, which were postponed for future 
legislation, were settled, he was necessarily 
ignorant of. 

Captain Pechell also expressed his in- 
tention of supporting the motion of the 
hon. Member for Rochdale, in opposition 
to this bill. He was, however, gratified in 
so far as he should be enabled to inform 
his constituents, that the Gilbert unions 
were safe for a short period, at least until 
October next, for an hon. Friend of his 
had a motion to bring forward, which, if 
carried, would compel the Government to 
call Parliament together again in that 
month. 

Mr. R. Yorke wished to know from the 
right hon. Baronet, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether it was 
to be understood that he had, in regard to 
the explanatory letter of the commis 
sioners which had been alluded to, ex- 
pressed an opinion, that notwithstanding 
that letter, the guardians had still a dis- 
cretionary power in granting relief to able- 
bodied labourers ? 

Sir J. Graham: I am bound to say, that 
if I had consulted my own personal cole 
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yenience—if I could have been swayed by 
any sinister motives, considering the short 
time the Administration of which I am a 
Member has been in power, nothing could 
have been more agreeable or easy to me 
than to have yielded to the, 1 will not say 
menaces, but very forcible appeal made to 
me by the hon. Member for Oldham, not to 
proceed with this bill; but, having been 
no inattentive observer of the laws with re- 
gard to the relief of the poor, having taken 
for many years a part in the local ad- 
ministration of this measure, having been a 

y to the introduction of it in 1834, 
having watched and marked its operation 
with great anxiety, I should be guilty of 
the most serious dereliction of duty which 
could disgrace any public men, were I for 
one moment to be led away by the threats 
or arguments of hon. Member opposed to it, 
and not ask the House to agree to the third 
reading of the bill. I have not the slightest 
hesitation in declaring that the whole 
scheme of the Government of unions would 
be impossible if they were not controlled by 
some central power. If we put an end to 
the central authority we must resort to local 
Government, and then comes the question 
whether we would have such a system, 
with local passions and prejudices of that 


narrow circle without appeal—or if the 
power of appeal be given, where should it 
lieexcept in the local magistrates? I 
have heard none advocate a system of local 


Government without appeal. I am quite 
satisfied that the cruelty and oppression of 
such a system would be felt upon the 
smallest occasion ; it would lead to a system 
of oppression than;which nothing more mon- 
strous could be conceived. I therefore dis- 
miss a system of parochial Government with- 
out appeal, and if we'adopt it with appeal 
we should have nothing less than the system 
which existed from 1796 to 1834 ; and how 
objectionable that system was, is admitted 
onall hands. It remains for me shortly 
to discuss the inconsistencies in the doctrines 
propounded on the other side, though, cer- 
tainly, by a comparatively small number of 
hon. Gentlemen. The hon. Member for 
Rochdale complains that under the system 
as now organized, from the board of guar- 
dians there is no appeal ; he is very much 
afraid of a system of local Government 
without appeal, and he taunted me with 
something of inconsistency when I said there 
Was an appeal in the first instance to the 
Assistant Poor-law Commissioners, and ul- 
timately to the Poor-law Commissioners 
themselves; and the hon. Member referred 
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to the clauses at the end of the bill, in which 
he said there was no power on their part to 
order an appeal. I admit it ; but practically 
I know that where relief is refused by the 
boards of guardians the poor man may 
appeal to the Poor-law Commissioners, and 
where that refusal has occurred on anything 
like a general system of the board of guar- 
dians, the remonstrances of the commis- 
sioners has been made against such refusal ; 
and though no direct power is given to 
order relief to individuals, both the com- 
missioners and assistant-commissioners have 
felt bound to redress individual grievances 
and hardships. ‘The hon. Member for Win- 
chester has most rightly interpreted that 
which fell from me on a former evening. 
Reference has been made to the explanatory 
letter that has been written; and I must 
say that I thought that from the very com- 
mencement of the operation of the law 
the secretaries have not only written too 
much, but in many cases too harshly. I 
should say that at this moment public 
opinion is against the measure, not so much 
for what is done as for what has been 
written—written, however, with the best 
intention: the system is large; there are 
variations from time to time under different 
orders addressed to the boards of guardians, 
which are hard to be understood, and from 
a desire to make them plain, words upon 
words, and precept upon precept, have 
been issued, and hence a great variety of 
explanatory letters. But I beg, it may be 
distinctly understood, that though these 
explanatory letters are said to be illustra- 
tive of the law, they are in no degree man- 
datory, and are in no case to be considered 
as general orders which have received the 
sanction of the Secretary of State. I am 
very unwilling to refer to the exact state of 
the country at the time of passing the Poor- 
law, in 1831; but the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oldham has read a 
communication from Oxford, describing 
the present state of distress in that union. 
I could cite a letter from an authority, 
who would be considered the very highest 
by the Opposition benches, in immediate 
connection with the county of Bedford, 
giving me a description of the state of that 
county in 1831, and instituting a compari- 
son with the present condition of the la- 
bouring classes. My noble correspondent 
tells me, that in 1831 a great number of 
efficient workmen were either in the 
workhouses or receiving relief; that the 
worst possible feeling existed between them 
and the gentry of the country, whom they 
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regarded as oppressors, and that that fecl- 
ing evinced itself by various outbreaks ; and 
my noble correspondent assures me that 
now there is a much better feeling between 
the gentry and the farmers and the work- 
men they employ ; that, speaking generally, 
there is a full demand for the labour of ef- 
ficient workmen; that peace, order, and 
regularity prevail throughout the county ; 
and that the contrast with its former con- 
dition is most happy, and he, as a rate- 
payer of that county, where the working of 
the old system of poor-law was most dis- 
graceful, attributes the change to the 
operation of this very law. The hon. 

ember for Oldham has made strong de- 
clarations against this measure. The hon, 
Member called it the most unfair, unjust, 
and oppressive measure that could be 
devised, and exhorted me not to proceed 
with it; he warned me of its effects, and 
told me that the day would come when I 
would repent of having passed it. I have 
listened in vain to hear what the hon. Mem- 
ber would recommend instead of this law. 
Would he recommend that the able bodied 
labourer should be dependent on the poor- 
rates? [Mr. Fielden: No.] The hon. 


Member objects to this law ; but he never 
said he would revert to what was the law 


in 1831. After all that has occurred in 
this debate, it would be most satisfactory if 
the gentlemen who oppose this law would 
state, distinctly and explicitly, what law 
they would desire for the relief of able- 
bodied labourers in this country. I have 
never yet heard hon. Gentlemen enter into 
the explanation. I give the hon. Member 
for Oldham the utmost credit for the 
warmth of his feelings towards the working 
classes, and I should be doing him an in- 
justice if I were not to say that I know that 
the hon. Member in his own neighbourhood, 
and with regard to his own immediate 
dependents, is most kind, and illustrates the 
warmth of the feelings he expresses in this 
House, and I listen to him with attention 
and respect, because I know the sincere 
attachment of the hon. Member to the 
working classes. But I should have been 
extremely glad—the hon. Member having 
given so much attention to this subject, and 
acting with such kind feelings towards the 
working classes—if he had proceeded to 
state what course, if this law were repealed, 
after the results of his long experience and 
attention to this subject in his magisterial 
capacity, he would recommend. I have 
bestowed the most anxious consideration 
upon the question, I have listened to many 
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debates upon it, I have taken part in various 
inquiries, I have read the reports of the 
commission, and have devoted much atten. 
tion to the subject, but the result of my 
experience and attention does not enable 
me to offer to the Legislature anythi 

upon the whole, preferable to this measure, 
Able-bodied paupers are not, under al] 
circumstances, denied relief out of the 
workhouse. The test of the workhouse js 
universally applicable as the surest mode of 
ascertaining real destitution. But it would 
be cruel in the extreme, it would be unjust, 
it would be oppressive. if the test were 
made the universal rule. It is not so—it 
is not intended to be so; practically, I re. 
peat, it is not so. There is an enormous 
amount of population relieved out of doors, 
bearing an immense proportion to those 
relieved within the walls of the workhouse, 
In round numbers where there are 200,000 
relieved in-doors, there are about 1,000,000 
relieved out of doors. Out of 165,000 
widows and deserted females who obtain 
relief, only 13,000 obtain it in the work- 
houses, the remainder in their own homes, 
As to the proportion of able-bodied men, 
the question is of course very important, 
and I will give the best accounts I can, 
including (as I must do) the vagrants. [In 
answer to Captain Pechell, the right hon. 
Baronet here parenthetically stated that the 
returns included, not the local act parishes, 
nor those of course under the Gilbert 
unions.] In 1840 there were 297,695 
able-bodied adults relieved. Now, out of 
that number, how many were relieved in 
the workhouse? The House will, perhaps, 
suppose, from what has been so often 
said, that nearly all were so relieved. Not 
so. Perhaps, then, one half? Not 
so. Ora quarter? Not even so. But 
the fact actually is, that out of (in round 
numbers) 300,000 able-bodied adults, 
245,000 were relieved out of doors, and 
under 50,000 were relieved in the work- 
house. Had the stringency of the measure 
increased in the following year? In 1841, 
out of 345,656 able-bodied adults relieved, 
280,189 were relieved out-of-doors. Now. 
the success of the measure, as far as my 
judgment goes, depends upon the judicious 
application of the workhouse test, but it 1s 
not binding as a positive rule upon the dis- 
cretion of the guardians. I go further, 
and say that, in my opinion, the main 
value of the commission, in constant com- 
munication with the Government, is this, 
that instead of being, as it is called, an un- 





bending cast-iron system, it is a plastic 
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, readily adapting itself to all the 
various circumstances of each community. 
I can conceive one state of circumstances in 
which it would be right, and prudent, and 
politic, that the workhouse test should be 
strictly applied ; and I can conceive another 
state of circumstances taking the case pro- 
perly out of the prohibitory order, and 
rendering the out-door labour test expe- 
dient. Again, I can conceive—nay, | 
know of extensive districts under great 
and general distress in which it would be 
harsh, cruel, and unjust to apply the work- 
house test, or out-door test, to able-bodied 
poor unable to obtain the least employment. 
And it is the confidence that I am acting 
with a commission of wise and humane 
men, who know that, after all, human 
affairs must be conducted with reference to 
times and circumstances—it is this which 
makes me feel, that as it is not only politic 
but necessary that amidst the difficulties 
which at this period surround us, large 
discretionary powers should be vested some- 
where, they can be vested nowhere with 
such advantage as in a commission so com- 
posed, acting in constant communication 
with the Executive, and for all its acts re- 
sponsible to the Legislature. Nor is there 
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any subject on which the conduct of the 


commission has been exposed to closer ex- 
amination, and on which the result has 
been more satisfactory, than with reference 
tothe large powers intrusted to it on this 
painful and delicate point for the govern- 
ment of the entire community. Could I 
believe that the extension or continuance 
of the measure was inconsistent with the 
safety, the order, or the peace of society, 
and the distribution of property in the 
country, I, of course, should confess that no 
more awful considerations could ever in- 
duce a Government to pause in their 
course; but I am satisfied, on the whole, 
that it is a measure insuring a just and 
safe administration of relief to the poor ; 
and I feel that under any system of poor 
relief not checked and guarded, so as to 
prevent the growth of the most monstrous 
abuses, there must arise consequences aw- 
fully dangerous to the order, the peace, 
and the property of this country. There- 
fore, I shrink from throwing the vast. sub- 
Ject utterly loose at this period, and thus 
incurring the very danger which some pro- 
fessed to anticipate from an enforcement 
of the law. Deterred, then, by no im- 
proper fear—disregarding all personal ob- 
loquy that may attach to me on account of 
wy enforcing what may be thought severe, 
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but which, I believe firmly, will, in the 
long run, prove humane and salutary,—I 
cannot hesitate as to the course which I 
ought to adopt; and I earnestly entreat 
the House to pass the bill with such a ma- 
jority as will mark how united we are 
(without reference to party distinctions) 
on the propriety of continuing a measure 
so important to the interests of the poor 
and of the community at large. 


Mr. O’Connell: The right hon. Baronet 
had said it would be extremely unjust, ex- 
tremely cruel, extremely oppressive, if no 
relief were, under any circumstances, to 
be given out of the workhouse to able- 
bodied paupers, and those superlatives 
were assented to by the majority of the 
House. Yet there was no such out-door 
relief in Ireland. It was not, however, 
on that ground that he was about to op- 
pose the bill. The objection to the bill 
had been stated by the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth—it was the continuance of 
the commission for six years. He thought 
the commissioners did not deserve the 
eulogium that had been pronounced upon 
them. He believed they had enhanced 
their unpopularity by the manner in which 
they had treated boards of guardians, and 
by the flippancy and impertinence of their 
expressions ; and the determination too, 
that they would not yield to local feelings 
and circumstances but maintain their own 
“cast iron” system had also added to that 
unpopularity. There was an impression 
in Ireland that these commissioners were 
actuated by some of those motives, that 
ought least to influence them, for that 
they had political partialities and religious 
prejudices. That impression might be 
unjust, but it was an unhappy circum- 
stance that their conduct should have 
created it at all. The noble Lord opposite 
had certainly pronounced his official eulo- 
gium upon them ; for it seemed to be the 
practice of the House, whenever any func- 
tionary was attacked, that some Gentle- 
men on the Treasury bench should get up 
and prove him to be every thing that was 
most extraordinary in talent, and wisdom, 
and virtue. His objection to the bill was, 
that it continued thecommission. He re- 
joiced to see the liberality with which the 
measure had been worked in this country, 
and hoped that the system would be ame- 
liorated in Ireland. He pledged himself 
not to allow a week to elapse in the next 
Session, without moving for a committee 
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to inquire into the working of the Poor-law 
in Ireland. 

Captain Berkeley rose to take his share 
of the odium which must attach itself to 
the supporters of this bill. He had paid 
much attention to the operation of the 
New Poor-law as compared with the old 
one, applied to the county in which he re- 
sided, and he could bear witness to its 
beneficial effects, not only in reducing 
rates, which he regarded as the least im- 
portant consideration, but in arresting the 
progress of demoralisation, and in exalting 
the character of the poor. 

General Johnson objected, and had al- 
ways objected, to invest three men with 
such great unconstitutional powers. He 
rejoiced to hear that some relaxation had 
taken place in the system, although he 
believed nothing short of dire necessity 
could ever have induced the commis- 
sioners to give out-door relief. Nobody 
had ever found fault with the statute of 
Elizabeth. The complaints were aga nst 
the abuses of that law, with the acts 
passed in the reigns of George the 3rd 
and George the 4th, with all their com- 
plicated machinery. He protested against 


this motion, calling on hon. Members to 


decide on the third reading of a bill with 
the details of which hon. Members were 
wholly unacquainted, for not having had 
the bill delivered into their hands they 
could not know what clauses had been 
struck out and what clauses had been re- 
tained, and therefore must legislate in the 
dark. All they knew was that the prin- 
ciple of centralisation was to be retained, 
and that was sufficient to secure his oppo- 
sition. He did not feel at all sure that 
this measure would be brought forward 
next Session now that they had gained 
their main point, especially as they must 
anticipate serious opposition to many 
parts of their measure. 

The House divided on the question that 
the word “ now” stand part of the ques- 
tion :—Ayes 103; Noes 30: Majority 73. 


List of the Ayes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Bentinck, Lord G. 
Acland, T. D. Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
A’Court, Capt. Boldero, H. G 
Allix, J. P. Broadley, H. 
Antrobus, E. Browne, hon. W. 
Baillie, Col. Bruce, Lord E. 
Baird, W. Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Baring, hon. W.B. | Chetwode, Sir J. 
Barnard, E. G. Chute, W. L. W. 
Barrington, Visct. Clayton, R. R. 
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Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, E. B. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cockburn, rt.hn. SirG. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gibson, T. M, 
Gill, T. 


Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 


Gordon, hon. Capt. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grahan, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Greene, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 
Hale, R. B. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 


Hardinge, rt.hn. Sir H. 


Hatton, Capt. V. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hume, J. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jones, Capt. 
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Knatchbull,rt.hn.Sirk, 
Knight, H. G. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W, §, 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lyall, G. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Geachy, F’. A. 
Morgan, O. 
Morison, Gen. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
Packe, C. W. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Philips, M. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Pringle, A. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Sheppard, T. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thornely, T. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Young, J. 

| TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bryan, G. 

Cobden, R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Duncombe, T. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Grant, Sir A. C, 
Halford, H. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hardy, J. 

Henley, J. W. 


Hodgson, R. 
Johnson, Gen. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O’Connell, D. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Richards, R. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Williams, W. 
Yorke, H.R. 


TELLERS. 
Crawford, W, S. 
Fielden, J. 


Bill read a third time. 





Sir 7. D. Acland rose, pursuant to no- 
tice, for the purpose of moving a clause to 
enable guardians to appoint local com- 
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mittees for receiving applications of poor 

rsons in parishes situated at a certain 
distance from the place of meeting of the 
board of guardians. This clause he begged 
to propose by way of rider, and in sub- 
mitting it to the consideration of the 
House he wished it to be understood that 
he did not desire to excite any discussion 
upon the general merits of the measure. 
There were only to be passed a certain 
number of the clauses of which the bill 
was originally made up. Amongst the 
provisions which ought to be contained in 
the measure, and which were not included 
in it as it now stood, was this one ; it was 
a mild and beneficent provision, and one 
which he trusted the House would not ex- 
clude from the bill. Circumstances had 
rendered it impracticable to secure this 
clause in committee, and after the arrange- 
ment entered into by his right hon. Friend 
he could not propose such aclause, but it 
was to be hoped that his right hon. 
Friend would stand neuter between him 
and the rest of the House—that he would 
not oppose the clause,—to ask him to sup- 
port it was out of the question. In some 
instances paupers were resident as many 
as fifteen or twenty miles from the central 
place of meeting of the guardians, and 
that fact alone, he thought, should deter- 
mine the House in favour of the proposi- 
tion which he had made. He remembered 
in the union in which he was a guardian 
he witnessed instances of poor women 
coming fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen miles, 
and being obliged to go home again in the 
heat of summer without receiving relief. 
Then it was to be recollected that guar- 
dians from the more distant parishes of a 
union were not very regular in their at- 
tendance; upon that ground also, he was 
sure that hon. Members would agree with 
him as to the necessity of there being 
local committees. He had some difficulty 
in fixing the precise distance, but he 
thought he should be safe in proposing 
four miles from the central place of 
Meeting. 

Sir C. Napier seconded the motion. 
He did think that, after passing the ob- 
noxious clauses of the bill, they ought 
hot to reject one so mild as this. With 
Tespect to the assistant-commissioners, in 
how few places was it possible for them 
to know the feelings and wants of the 
people! The parties concerned could not 
even know when an assistant-commissioner 
would visit the place. [Sir J. Graham: 

VOL, LXV, {sin 





There are post-offices.] But poor people 
could not get paper to enter into a corre- 
spondence of inquiry even if they were 
able to write. In the union with which 
he was connected, they had not seen an 
assistant-commissioner for twelve months 
together, and they were not anxious to see 
one any more. It was rather an extraor- 
dinary fact that those unions which were 
visited oftenest were the worst conducted, 
whilst those which were unvisited were 
well managed. Considering the vast sums 
of public money that were pocketted by 
these assistant-commissioners, he must 
say that this was a matter which ought to 
receive some attention. He could not 
help expressing his surprise at the state. 
ments made the other night by the right 
hon. Gentleman with respect to the num- 
bers of able-bodied labourers receiving out« 
door relief. In the union to which he be- 
longed they knew nothing about out-door 
relief to able-bodied persons ; they had al. 
ways understood that they must not give 
it. Where did the right hon. Gentleman 
get his extraordinary numbers from? Did 
he mean vagrants? Or did he mean the 
able-bodied who happened to be sick, and 
got medical or other relief out of the 
house? If the right hon. Gentleman 
made up his figures that way, he could 
understand them; but he really could not 
understand where it was, or how it wa 
that such an immense number of able- 
bodied paupers had received out-door re- 
lief. He must say of the commissioners, 
that he thought they had positively pre- 
vented the guardians from making the 
Poor-law a great deai better than it other- 
wise would have been. Had it not been 
for them the guardians would have made 
the law more satisfactory to the poor with- 
out at all increasing the expense to the 
rate-payers. There were many cases of 
old and worn-out persons receiving 3s. a 
week out-door relief, when they were no 
longer able to do any work, those persons 
having paid rates when in better circum- 
stances. Now he held, that if encourage- 
ment were given to those poor persons 
who paid rates for five or six years, or for 
a longer period, that they would, in the 
event of their receiving it, receive a greater 
amount of relief than those who paid no 
rates; it would reduce the disinclination 
to pay poor-rates, and go to foster habits 
of frugality. The labouring people would 
ay the rates with the same readiness that 
they subscribed to their clubs, with the 
s 
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view of deriving assistance from their clubs 
when they might require it. Hehad con- 
versed much with guardians of the poor, 
and recommended that the relief they gave 
should be regulated by that principle ; 
they expressed their readiness to act upon 
it, but said that the commissioners would 
not permit them, and the auditor would 
strike out any allowance of the kind from 
their accounts. 

Clause brought up and read a first and 
second time. 

On the question that it be read a third 
time, 

Captain Pechell said, he did not know 
what the intentions of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were, or in what manner the House 
would proceed upon this occasion, but 
there were other clauses of equal impor- 
tance—for instance, one relating to voting 
by proxy, which, if opportunity offered, 
should also be taken into consideration. 
Did any other hon. Member mean to take 
advantage of the quiescence of the Go- 
vernment to propose other clauses, which, 
by common consent, might be adopted ? 
With regard to the Poor-law commission, 
he had always said that the principle of 
the act of the 22nd of George 3rd, cap. 


23, was the best principle which the poor 
could be governed by; and if that act 
had been made compulsory instead of vo- 
luntary, the condition of the poor would 


have been greatly improved. He was 
aware that some complaints had been 
made of the state of certain parts of Sus- 
sex as requiring the application of a more 
stringent law. But, as he had always 
said, the dose was too strong for the 
disease ; as to the statements of the right 
hon. Gentleman of the large number of 
persons receiving out-door relief, he be- 
lieved the number to be greatly augmented 
by the excellent system in those towns 
which were under local acts, having a po- 
pulation exceeding 1,500,000/. The clause 
of the hon. Baronet showed the necessity 
of diminishing the size of the unions, or 
of having district committees. It had 
heen stated in a petition presented to the 
House from the Kensington Union, that 
the magnitude of Poor-law unions was a 
serious evil. He hoped the hon. Baronet 
would succeed in carrying his clause. 

Mr. P. Howard thought the clause of 
the hon. Baronet might be acceded to 
without any infraction of the bill asit stood, 
and that if it were a compulsory clause 
it would be a great boon to the infirm and 
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aged poor. When the unions were } 
and the number of poor great, there were 
good and sufficient reasons for the guar. 
dians to delegate their powers to sub. 
committees. No doubt these ‘sub-com. 
mittees must be the objects of very yj. 
gilant attention; and he trusted “that 
with the controlling powers of the sub. 
commissioners, the plan would lead to no 
abuse. He hoped the clause would be 
adopted by the unanimous vote of the 
House. 

Mr. Borthwick was glad that there was 
a disposition to agree to the clause of the 
hon. Baronet; it would relieve other hon, 
Members as well as himself from a diff. 
culty. There was nothing to which he 
would more readily lend his assistance 
than to the modification of this law; but 
it would be dangerous after the Govern- 
ment had pledged itself not to re-open the 
question during the present Session, to at- 
tempt ‘it. This was a clause, however, 
which the House felt no difficulty ‘in ac. 
ceding to. It would undoubtedly be'a 
great improvement of the law, and much 
as he could have wished to bring up’ some 
other amendment, he would not presume 
to disturb the arrangement to which the 
House had come. He hoped her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would, in consequence 
of hon. Members refraining from impedio 
the public business, take this bill into their 
serious consideration during the recess, 
and so improve it as to relieve hon. Mem. 
bers from the trouble of proposing’ amend- 
ments in another Session. ' 

Sir J. Graham felt that it would be a 
breach of faith to consent to the introduc- 
tion of new clauses into this bill, after the 
declaration he had made that he would 
take none but the first four or five—bit 
those that were unopposed or were Drone 
forward with general approbation. This 
clause appeared to be one coming within 
the latter description, and oné which he 
felt would lead to real practical betiefit. 
He was anxious for its introduction, be- 
cause his own experience cortesponded 
with that of the hon. Member for ‘North 
Devonshire, as to the distance of boards 
of guardians from some parishes catising 
those who required relief to walk eleven, 
twelve, or thirteen miles, and the rule, 
which he thought an excellent one, re- 
quiring that the head of a family should 
make the application on behalf of his 
family, in such cases often caused the loss 
of a day’s work, a matter of great conse- 
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quence as well as great fatigue and some 
expense, Though he was not prepared to 
delegate to a committee the power of 
ordering relief, upon reflection he should 
not object to the clause as proposed by 
the hon. Baronet; and if after the consent 
of the House by a large and decisive ma- 
jority to a regulation which by some hon. 
Members was considered severe and cruel, 
that of a central commission having power 
over the logal administration of the Poor- 
law, this clause was regarded as a mitiga- 
tion of the severity of that regulation, he 
should rejoice that almost their last act at 
the close of the Session should, notwith- 
standing this much disputed point, be 
deemed not only to have the appearance 
of an act of kindness, but to be one in re, 
lity. 
; The clause read a third time and added 
to the bill. 

On the question that the bill do pass, 

Mr. Fielden moved as an amendment 
that the bill be printed. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 

rt of the question—Ayes 83; Noes 5: 
Niajority 78. 

List of the Nous. 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS, 


Fielden, J. 
Crawford, 8. 


Collins, W. 
Johnson, {7en. 
Peehell, Capt. 
Seholefield, J. 


Bill passed. 


Pustic Disrress,| Sir R. Peel moved 
the Order of the Day for a Committee of 
Supply. 

n the question that the Speaker do 
now leave the Chair, 

Mr, Gibson rose to move the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice, namely, 

“ That this House will immediately resolve 
itself into a committee, to take into considera- 
tion the distregsed siate af the country.” 

He said that he should not offer any 
apology to the House for bringing on this 
amendment on the motion for going into a 
committee of supply, because he believed 
that the pro er time for calling the atten- 
tion of the Government to the grievances 


of the cquntry was when they were about 
'9 vote the supplies for the support of the 

Overnment. It was strictly constitutional 
to call the attention of the Government, 
on the proposal e into supply, to any 


great distress or suffering prevailing in the 
Country, and not only was this the prac- 
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tice of the House, but he would ask what 
fitter time could be found for investigating 
the distress than the period when that 
distress existed? He did not call on 
them for any pledge as to their future 
conduct; all he asked them to do was, 
while they were there assembled as the 
grand inquest of the nation, to take into 
consideration the distressed state of the 
country. He did not call upon them to 
interfere with any of the prerogatives of 
the Crown, but to execute their functions 
as representatives of the people, and to 
institute an inquiry into the distress, in 
order that a remedy might be provided for 
it. He knew he might be charged with 
bringing forward this motion without 
having any chance of success; and he 
might be told that it would have been 
better if he had allowed Parliament to 
separate, and if he had waited to see 
what the intentions of the Government 
were next Session, before he had brought 
forward a motion like the present. If no 
debate had arisen on this subject, if no 
statements had been made with respect 
to it, he might have been justified in 
taking such a course; for then he shouid 
have thought that hon. Members were 
conscious of the extent of the distress; 
but speeches had been made by the Mem- 
bers of the Government which clearly 
showed that they did not at the present 
moment believe in the extent of the dis- 
tress; and as arguments had been used to 
show why they should not go into a con- 
sideration of that distress, he thought it 
followed that it was incumbent on those 
who knew the extent of the distress, to 
show that those arguments were fallacious, 
and that they were bound to go into a 
committee of inquiry on the subject. He 
was perfectly prepared to meet the argu- 
ments and statements that had been made. 
The right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government alluded on a late occasion to 
the number of inhabited houses in 1841 
as being greater, in proportion ta the 
population, than the number of inhabited 
houses in 1831, But were the present in- 
habitants able to pay their rents? Had 
they within their houses the means of ex- 
istence ?—had they furniture ?—had they 
bread? With regard to the statement 
made about sugar, he begged the House to 
recollect that the supply of sugar from our 
own possessions was insufficient for the 
wants of this country; and the consump- 
tion of sugar had increased but very little, 
$2 
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and no argument could be founded upon it. 
The statement of the right hon. Baronet 
on this point, if it proved anything, proved 
that the attempt of the late Government 
to admit a larger quantity of sugar was 
founded on sound principies. He had 
undertaken to bring forward the present 
motion, not for his own satisfaction, but 
because he felt that he should not be 
doing his duty to his constituents, if he 
disregarded the overwhelming entreaties 
which he continually received, urging him 
to bring the distress again and again under 
the consideration of the Government and 
Parliament. He felt, therefore, that he 
should not be improperly taking up the 
time of the House in reading to them a 
few cases of individual suffering among 
particular classes in the town of Man- 
chester, as samples of a considerable num- 
ber of cases of the same kind. The 
cases which he should read had not been 
picked out for the occasion; they had 
been taken at random in order to show 
the nature of rhe distress that at pre- 
sent existed. When he mentioned the 
town of Manchester, he was telling the 
story of all the great seats of manu- 
facturing industry. He was not men- 


tioning Manchester as the place where the 
pressure was of the greatest intensity. 
Leeds, Sheffield, and other towns, were 
experiencing sufferings perhaps of greater 


magnitude. Indeed, he believed that 
Manchester was better able to bear up 
against the pressure than many other 
places ; that it could endure the pressure 
for a longer period; that it had greater 
stability than many of the smaller towns. 
If they were to look among the retail 
dealers, the shopkeepers, and the provision 
merchants, it would be found that a very 
considerable falling off had taken place in 
their returns and profits, and that their 
trade had been materially restricted. In 
many cases men of good character and of 
long-established connection were perfectly 
unable to gain by their industrious pro- 
ceedings enough to pay their rent, their 
poor-rates, and their other necessary ex- 
penses, From this the House might well 
presume that there must be something 
seriously affecting those classes on whose 
custom they depended. The state of the 
shopkeepers in a manufacturing district 
was the best criterion of what was the 
condition of the working classes in the 
neighbourhood in which they resided. He 
would call the attention of the House to 
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some of the cases with which he had been 
furnished, the particulars of which had 
been collected by persons of all political 
creeds with perfect impartiality. Out of 
nearly 150 cases he would only read q 
few :— 


*¢ Grocer and provision-dealer :—Thirteen 
years in business. His returns in 1839 and 
1840 averaged 15 per cent. less than the pre. 
vious years, and last year and this they will 
average 40 per cent, less. The falling off has 
been in flour, cheese, butter, coffee, and gro. 
ceries in general. The rate of profit on the 
diminished returns is much less now than in 
former years on the larger return. He dis. 
poses of six times as much oatmeal now as he 
did in 1835 and 1836. In articles of provi. 
sions, a great part of the business is not worth 
attending to—the quantities are so small, 
Many persons who used to be respectable 
ready-money customers are now coming a 
begging. Could name a score of these, His 
customers are principally mechanics, joiners, 
&c. Formerly this class used to buy their 
flour in fhe beginning of the week to bake 
their own bread ; but now they have generally 
discontinued doing so, and buy single pound’s 
weight of bread or oatmeal. Has not made 
more bad debts this year than last, having 
closed most of these credit accounts,” 

“ Vegetable-dealer :—Sixteen yearg in bu- 
siness. Since 1835 or 1836 his returns have 
fallen off 80 per cent. The decrease is in all 
articles. Does not get as much profit on his 
returns now as in former years. Had saved 
50/. when he came to this shop. Has lost it 
all, and the labour besides. Can’t make as 
much as will maintain himself and wife. Losing 
money every day.” 

“ Fish and poultry-dealer:—Twelve years 
in business. His business has been gradually 
falling off since 1836, and it is now not more 
than one-tenth what it was then. The falling 
off is in every article. Profits much reduced. 
Trade has been getting worse and worse for 
four or five years. Never knew it so bad as 
now. Not making what will pay rent; nothing 
like it.” ‘ 

“ Butcher :—Nine years in business. His 
returns have fallen off 40 per cent. since last 
year. The falling off is in inferior pieces. 
* Can’t sell them.’ Has to buy choice pieces 
to save the loss on the rough pieces, if he were 
to kill all his own meat. Profits less than in 
former years ; ‘ beasts are so dear.’ In 1836, 
1837, and 1838, used to buy beasts 5/. a-head 
cheaper, and sell the meat for as much money 
as now At that time got a profit on the 
rough pieces, but not so much on the choice 
pieces. At present gets no profit on the rough 
pieces, but a great loss. Lost nearly 300/, in 
bad debts within these three years.” 

“ Butcher :—Eight years in business. States 
his returns to have fallen off since 1836 80 
per cent. Gets no profit on what he sells. 
People who used to buy 10 lb. of meaton @ 
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Saturday, now buy about 3 lb. Many persons 
who, a few years ago, used to lay out 3s. to 4s. 
a-week, now comes with twopence or four- 
pence fortwo or ‘four pen’orth of bits,’ that 
js, scraps.” 

« Draper:—Four years in business. In 
1840 his returns were 25 per cent. less than 
in the preceding year, In 1841, 35 per cent. 
Jess; and this year they are 50 per cent. less. 
The falling off has been in the best description 
of goods. His profits are diminished 30 per 
cent. Bad debts fearfully increased.” 

« Baker :—Sixteen years in business. Re- 
turns fallen off 95 per cent. The decrease 
has been principally in small bread. Rate of 
profit reduced 50 per cent. Gives little credit 
now. People nearly naked visit his shop to 
buy, beg, or steal. Has to watch them closely, 
although he knows many of them are indus- 
trious, and would work if they could get em- 

loy.” 

OS Greser—Tines years in business. His 
returns have fallen off 50 per cent. since 1840. 
The decrease is in every article. Rate of profit 
reduced one-half. Does not trust retail cus- 
tomers now. Persons buy halfpenny-worths 
of tea, sugar, &c.” 

“ Grocer :—Fifteen years in business, Sells 
in smaller quantities, and of inferior qua- 
lity. Profits much reduced. Says that the 
provision dealers whom he supplies are 
getting very poor, and he has large balances 
owing him from persons of this class, who 
would pay if they could, but are quite unable, 
having credited the labouring people who can’t 
pay them, and are daily getting poorer.” 

“ Corn and flour dealer :— Six years in busi- 
ness. Returns gradually declining since 1837. 
Now 60 per cent. reduced. The falling-off is 
incorn and flour. Less profit now than for- 
merly by about 7-12ths. Instead of coming 
for quantities, it is nearly all in small matters 
not less than 200 to 300 halfpenny-worths of 
bread weekly.” 

This was a very remarkable statement. 
He could furnish the House with a great 
number of instances of a similar character. 
He thought the right hon. Baronet would 
agree with him, that the condition of the 
retail shopkeepers in manufacturing towns 
furnished the very best criterion of what 
was the condition of the working classes in 
the neighbourhood in which they resided. 
He believed that within the last fortnight 
there had been many hundreds of the 
working classes thrown out of employment, 
and that some mills had been stopped. 
Notwithstanding the reports that had pre- 
vailed, he understood from authority on 
which he placed the most implicit reliance, 
that there was not, in the opinion of those 
who had the greatest credit for judgment, 
prudence, sagacity, and experience in 
these matters, any prospect of relief. 








There were always men sanguine in their 
anticipations, and who, whatever might be 
the adversity of the situation in which 
they were placed, would persevere in taking 
a favourable view of the prospects before 
them; such men could not join in the 
apprehensions thus entertained; but it 
was his impression that the most sanguine 
persons could not deny that there was, in 
the present position of tbe country, symp- 
toms of the most serious nature, and such 
as might well give rise to the greatest 
alarm, Unhappily, the present features 
of distress were not of a temporary cha- 
racter. What was now gradually coming 
upon the country had long been predicted. 
If trade revived for a little while, it was 
merely the resemblance of that condition 
in which a man was placed who was 
labouring under an intermittent fever. 
That which afflicted the country was a 
permanent disease, although it showed 
itself only by fits. The present depression 
was one of the longest and most severe 
that the manufacturing classes had ever 
experienced ; and although at no precise 
moment it might have been so intense as at 
former periods, yet there were symptoms 
about it, and there was something in the 
character of its gradual progression, which 
made every man who felt the vast import- 
ance of maintaining our manufacturing and 
commercial greatness, reflect seriously 
upon the future prospects of this country. 
The position in which they now found 
their manufacturing population had been 
predicted by persons whom they, in former 
times, were accustomed to deride as pro- 
phets not to be believed. Their words 
had, however, become true. In corrobo- 
ration of what he was now stating, he 
would read some passages from a petition 
which was presented to the House, by the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, on 
the 20th of December, 1838. After de- 
scribing the depressed state of the cotton 
trade, the petitioners went on to say : 


“ And your petitioners declare it to be their 
solemn conviction that this is the commence- 
ment only of a state of things, which unless 
arrested by a timely repeal of all duties upon 
foreign articles of subsistence, must eventually 
transfer our manufacturing industry into other 
and rival countries. That deeply impressed 
with such apprehensions, your petitioners can- 
not look with indifference upon, nor conceal 
from your honourable House the perilous 
condition of those surrounding multitudes, 
whose subsistence from day to day depends 
upon the prosperity of the cotton trade,” 
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This prediction, made in 1838, had 
been repeated at every meeting of the 
Manchestet Chamber of Commerce since 
that time. But it might be said that the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce was a 
party soctety—that they were ia the habit 
of taking a one-sided view of this ques- 
tion, and that they would be deter. 
mined, whatever consequences might result 
to the country, to be guided rather by 
party feeling and under political influences, 
than by a sincere conviction of what they 
conceived to be the true state of things. In 
answer to this, he would refer to what was 
said by the Associated Cotton Brokers of 
Liverpool. Inthe Annual Report, dated 
3st December, 1841, signed by inen of all 
parties (amongst the names were those of 
Ewart, Gladstone, and Brancker), they 
stated that— 

“ Although the past year had been chiefly 
remarkable for its dullness and monotony, it 
had, notwithstanding, furnished matter for se- 
rious reflection to all who were interested in 
the cotton trade. 
years when the fluctuations had been more 
marked and sudden, when commercial credit 
had been more severely shaken, and when the 
pressure upon classes and upon individuals 


had been’ equally, and perhaps, more intense ; | 


but for magnitude of losses, not in one, but 


in all branches; for depreciation of fixed | 


capital, and for extent and duration of suffering, 
there was no parallel to be found.” 


It did 


This was no party document. 
not come from any society composed of 


any one political section. It was the An- 
nual Report of the Associated Cotton 
Brokers of Liverpool ; and deserved to be 
received with the greatest respect and at- 
tention. It appeared to him that it would 
not require any great sagacity, that men 
need not be philosophers to predict that, 
if in an island like England, with a large 
and growing population, and with a ter- 
ritory unable to supply that population 
with food, the Legislature would persist in 
preventing the supply of food from abroad ; 
that in such a position they must expect— 
it was in the nature of things that there 
should be— periods of stagnation of trade, 
periods of distress among the working 
classes, and periods of scarcity. If they 
threw impediments in the way of food 
being supplied to the population of the 
country, the pressure of distress must 
come. He could not conceive it possible, 
if they restricted the necessary supply of 
food which the manufacturers of the 
country required, to avoid being exposed’ 
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to those fits of distress that might ili. 
mately drive the manufacturing population 
to the verge of despair. If, then, they 
persisted in their present course, they must 
make up their minds to submit to the dis. 
asters they wefe now experienting, and ig 
the consequences which the stffetings of 
the people might bring upon the countiy, 
The hon. Member for Winchester, who 
was a sort of fatalist, said, if they removed 
all impediments to manufacturing pros- 
perity and frade, there would still rise op 
a nataral barrier against the réalization of 
the people’s prosperity, and that new éirs 
cumstances would from time to time cause 
precisely the same condition amoig the 
people as that which they now experienced, 
Nay, that hon. Member went so far 
as to say, that it was beyond the sphere of 
legislation to amelioraté the present con: 
dition of the working classes. Now, what 
he wished was, that they would try td éffeet 
the removal of these artificial impediments 
totrade. It might be, or it might not be, 
as the hon. Member for Winchester had 
But if it was felt that the po- 
pulation of this country could not sobsist 
upon the produce of their own soil, até 
that the people could not be etiployed 
unless there existed the powér of éxpott- 
ing the manufacturing products of theit 
labour for the agricultural products of 
foreign countries, he would. gladly take 
the chance of the conséquences of rétuov- 
ing the restrictions. They could not bé 
in a worse condition than’ they weré if 
now ; and he did not believe that even the 
hon. Member for Winchester doubted that 
nature had provided some compensation 
for the evils which at present résted upon 
the people of this’ land. The’ right hon. 
Baroriet had‘ told’ the’ House that the dis- 
tress of the country might be attributed to 
machinery, and that improvements ip 
machinery did, at particular periods, throw 
men out of employment. But he would 
ask what was the remedy which’ nature 
seemed to have provided for such a state 
of things as this? Why, it was the in- 
creased demand for those’ productions 
which the improved machinery created. 
The inersased facility of producing articles 
cheapéned their price; this gave an’ in- 
creased demand for production, greater 
employment was thus afforded, and by 
these means the immediate evil of im- 
proved machinery was rectified, atid s0- 
ciety was bevéfitted without any class’ ulti- 
mately suffering. He would appeat t 
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the right lon. Baronet, whether the case 
wavtiotso ? If, in reality, the result was not 
a¢ he had stated, then the only cause to 
which he could trace it was the impedi- 
ment which the Corn-laws occasioned. 
From’ that law more intense distress arose 
than’ from improved machinery. He, 
however, was arguing upon presumption, 
for ie did’ not, in fact, admit that under 
any circumstances improvement in ma- 
chinery could produce evil. What he 
coritended was, that if those changes had 
aby injurious effect, they were the result 
of the Corn-law. The right hon. Baronet 
had spoken of the increased consumption 
of cotton as an argument that manufac- 
tures were not in that state of decadence 
which they had been represented to be 
It was said, ‘the cotton manufactures are 
complaining of décreased employment, 
and yet more cotton is brought into con- 


sumption than before.” This was a spe- ; 


¢ious argument, which was calculated to 
have effect with any person unacquainted 
with the subject. He regretted that the 
right hon, Baronet should allow himself 
fo make a statement which gave an im- 
proper colour to the real state of things. 
The increased consumption of cotton was 
no test whatever of the quantity of labour 
employed in cotton’ manufactures. Yet it 
Was intended that it should be inferred 
that the labourers’ employed in cotton 
thanufactures were receiving more wages, 
because there was a larger quantity of 
cotton brought into home consumption. 
What was the argument worth if not for 
that? It was brought forward to show 
that the labouring classes were not want- 
ing employment, and that their wages 
weré good. He would ask the right hon. 
Baronet whether he could maintain such 
an assumption; and if he could not, whe- 
ther the argument he had advanced about 
the increased quantity of cotton consumed 
Was not calculated to mislead? He had 
réceived a letter upon this subject from a 
gentleman whose name would command 
great respect by those who heard it. It 
was that of Mr. Ashton, and the letter was 
dated Hyde, July 3, 1842. That gentle- 
man said — 

“The reason why so much cotton has 

en used is, that very low numbers of yarn 
have been in demand, say No. 20 and under, 
and the spinners of this sort having been able 
to make both ends nearly meet, have pushed 
the trade, though it leaves no money in the 
country for wages; for instance, one mill 
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worked by a friend of mine uses 130 bales of 
cotton per week, and only pays 200/. per 
week wages, which is about 1d. per pound ; 
if the same were made into cloth, it would 
leave 500/. for the workmen: I do not know 
one firm in this district who have all their looms 


{at work, and stil! all are using more cotton ; 


and some have stopped every loom, and there- 
fore pay very little for wages. I believe there 
is no printing cloth making in Stockport, they 
are all gone to low cloth, and of course using 
more cotton. The falling off in my wages is 
about 10,000/. per annum, and still I have 
used more cotton this year.” 

That was a very strong statement. Sup- 
posing the raw cotton were brought into 
this country merely to be cleaned, and 
then sent out again, would the amount of 
labour be so great as if it were manufac- 
tured here? A pound of raw cotton, if 
manufactured, would pay 20s. in wages; 
but 10lbs. of raw cotton, merely cleaned, 
would pay only 20s., and yet, in estimat- 
ing the quantity of cotton consumed, there 
would necessarily be 1 Ib. in one case, and 
10 Ib. in the other, while the quantity of 
labour employed might be exactly the 
same. Then with regard to more mills 
being erected. The right. hon. Baronet 
had talked about more mills, and this he 
used as an argument, that the prosperity 
of the country was progressive. He should 
be sorry to state that there were no new 
mills, but he confessed that he had only 
heard of one, and that one had been quoted 
by other persons as a proof of the depress- 
ed state of trade. Did it follow because 
a man improved his mill or his machinery, 
which he might be induced to do by the 
pressure of circumstances, that therefore 
a greater number of artisans and labourers 
was employed and their wages increased ? 
The main point for consideration was the 
amount of money which was distributed 
among the labouring classes in wages, and 
the quantity of comforts and necessaries 
of life which they were enabled to com- 
mand. A man taking a sanguine view of 
things might be induced to improve his 
mill, but in a country like this—a country 
full of wealth, enterprise, and skill—to 
make it a matter of wonder that there was 
one new mill building in a manufacturing 
district was really not a fair way of putting 
the question. He thought it would have 
been much better for the right hon. Ba- 
ronet to have said, “ I admit your distress, 
but I will do nothing—I will wait and 
pause.” To have said this would have 
been candid and open’; but to attempt to 
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put a colour upon the state of things, and 
to exaggerate the erection of a mere cotton 
mill and the improvement of machinery 
into importance, for the sake of bolstering 
up a case in answer to the allegations of 
distress, was a course which he did not 
think worthy of her Majesty’s Government, 
or at all calculated to promote the per- 
manent interests of this great country. 
It was, however, ignorance of the truth 
which he believed caused them mainly to 
differ. He did not think that all public 
men were dishonest. There was a notion 
prevailing among the agricultural class, 
that a high price of corn, somehow or the 
other, brought about prosperity ; and that 
if the landed interest could but enjoy high 
rents wages would be high, and therefore 
that, by the high price of bread, the 
people would be able to obtain a comfort- 
able subsistence. The landed aristocracy 
seemed to connect high prices and high 
wages and prosperity, somehow or other, 
together. This was a fallacy which must 
be overthrown. He had observed, with 
great regret, a disposition on the part of 
certain parties (far was it from him to im- 
pute it to the right hon. Baronet) to ex- 
claim that it was right that manufactures 
should be checked—that large bodies of 
people in towns gave rise to changes in 
the constitution, till the people became 
a body which the institutions of the 
country were unable to govern. He had 
heard it said, that they should uphold the 
Corn-laws to prevent the manufacturers 
of the country from going beyond a certain 
point. There were missionaries at work, 
taken from ranks from which they were 
hardly to be expected, endeavouring to 
impress uvon the people the necessity of 
checking the tendency of the British nation 
becoming the workshop of the world. 
Clergymen were to be found exerting 
themselves to infuse this feeling into the 
minds of the people. A distinguished and 
talented clergyman in this metropolis, 
when he preached in accordance with the 
Queen’s command to collect charity to 
telieve the distress existing in the manufac- 
turing districts, took occasion to tell his 
congregation that it was right to keep in 
check the large manufacturing population 
and to prevent them passing certain bounds, 
which he was prepared, he supposed, to 
assign, He would read a little of that 
rey. gentleman’s sermon, which he had 
no doubt would be very acceptable to 
many hon. Gentlemen opposite. He was 
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speaking of the rev. Henry Melville, a man 
in the closest connection with her Majesty’s 
Government. He supposed there was no 
man enjoyed the confidence of certain 
Members of the Government more than 
that rev. gentleman did. He did not 
mean to say that they gave their sanction 
to his doctrines; but this he would say, 
that he stood forth as a great authority, as 
a great and talented preacher, and one 
whose opinions had great weight with 
those whom he addressed. He would ask 
the House whether they were prepared to 
sanction such doctrine as this ?— 


“It may be allowed, even to the preacher, 
to express a deep and painful conviction, that 
the tendency which of late years has been so 
largely exhibited in this country—the tendency 
to the exchanging an agricultural for a manu- 
facturing population—to the gathering the 
people into dense masses, for which it were 
almost hopeless to attempt providing means 
of Christian instruction (even if the frightful 
demands upon strength and upon time allowed 
of their being used, supposing them provided) 
—that this tendency is amongst the most fatal 
that was ever encouraged, and is but likely to 
continue working out increased and even irre- 
mediable disaster. The cry has been, that 
England ought to be the workshop of the world; 
and in the dream of avarice, which for once 
borrowed something of the imagery of the 
poet, all nations have been represented as 
crowding to our shores, entreating that we 
would clothe them, and eagerly proffering the 
rich produce of their fields in exchange for 
what we could dig from our mines and throw 
off from ovr looms. We left out from our 
showy calculation that bone and muscle belong 
to other people as well as to us; that industry 
and ingenuity, however they may distinguish 
the English, are not monopolised by them; 
that, in manufacturing for the world, we 
might perhaps teach the world to manus 
facture for itself; and that it was at least pos- 
sible, that if other countries saw us driving so 
advantageous a trade, they might think of their 
own resources, and attempt competition. And 
the fearful evil of being thus once engaged in 
a struggle with the world (and a struggle there 
now is; if not the struggle of army against 
army, and fleet against fleet, as when we stood 
almost single-handed, ang in a glorious, be- 
cause a righteous cause, challenged Europe to 
the combat, yet there is the struggle of ma- 
chine against machine, toil against toil, factory 
against factory), the evil, we say, of being 
once engaged in a struggle such as this—it is 
that human beings have to be more and more 
crowded together, and more and more tasked.” 


Here they had achristian clergyman dee 
precating the struggle of industry against 
industry, and the peaceful competition of 
men who were industrious and seeking an 
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honest livelihood, and at the same time 
throwing a lustre around the horrors of 
war, and saying that the competition of 
army against army, and fleet against fleet, 
was what you ought to admire, and ought 
toimitate. They ought in the House of 
Commons, inasmuch as the Church and 
State were said to be united, indissolubly 
united, and they (the Parliament) being 
the State, they ought, and it was their 
duty on this occasion, to deprecate such 
doctrine as this. The sermon went on 
thus :— 

“Why, as a clergyman, would I shrink from 
seeing in this country the abolition of all Corn- 
laws? (This, remember, is a sermon !) Be- 
cause I am a political partisan? God forbid 
thataclergyman should ever be such. Because 
Iwish to uphold the interests of one particular 
class? God forbid that a clergyman should 
ever identify himself with any class. But I 
cannot hide from myself that whatever tended 
still more to drain the people from the fields 
and to crowd them into factories, whatever 
went to encouraging the plan of making Eng- 
land the workshop of the world, would but 
increase the difficulty of getting any moral 
hold on a swarming population. And this is 
what a Christian should deprecate. Parties 
may jostle for place, but the measures which a 
Christian should oppose are those which, 
whatever their apparent political expediency, 
menace injury to the national piety ; the mea- 
sures which he should further are those which, 
however they may seem to threaten our great 
ness as a kingdom, tend to the advancing the 
cause of Christ, and the diffusing his gospel.” 


Now this, he must say, was dangerous 
ground. He must impress upon the right 
hon, Baronet that this system of indirectly 
imbuing the minds of the people of this 
country with unsound doctrines was most 
pernicious in its tendency. He did not 
approve of this system of pulpit political 
economy. This rev. gentleman told them 
that it was necessary for the national 
piety that the Corn-laws should be main- 
tained. But was it certain that the clergy 
were disinterested and pure in their 
Preaching this doctrine? Had they not a 
pecuniary interest in maintaining the Corn- 
laws? Did not the tithe-rent charge de- 
pend upon the price of corn? It did; 
and therefore he would say it was a most 
dangerous and a most indiscreet doctrine 
for the clergy of the Church to preach, 
and for a clergyman in the pulpit to de- 
clare that he should shrink from the 
abolition of the Corn-laws. He believed 
hon. Members would best discharge their 
duty by telling the people that they must 
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repeal the Corn-laws; that it was impos- 
sible to retain them; that they must pre- 
pare for a change; that the farmers must 
brace up their nerves to encounter compe- 
tition, by improving the cultivation of the 
land, and enable themselves to set the 
Corn-laws at defiance. When the leader 
of the Tories and the leader of the Whigs 
—the right hon. Baronet opposite and the 
noble Lord the Member for London, were 
equally agreed in the soundness of the prin- 
ciple of free-trade, it was impossible that the 
restrictive system could much longer be 
maintained. When the leaders of the two 
great parties in the State had admitted the 
necessity of the principle, it behoved them, 
in the discharge of their duty, to instruct 
the farmers to prepare for the change; 
and if any sacrifice were required from the 
landlords to meet that change, then to as- 
sure them that they, as landlords, were 
prepared to make that sacrifice. Noble 
Lords and hon. Gentlemen in this House 
had risen to say that when they were voting 
for the tariff they did not know that they 
were voting in favour of the principles of 
free-trade; and, in fact, no means were left 
untried in order to keep the farmers in the 
dark. Why hold out fallacious expecta- 
tions? Why raise hopes that must be 
disappointed ? If the House refused to en- 
tertain an inquiry, it undertook a weighty 
and a solemn responsibility, especially after 
the reasons, the unanswerable reasons, as 
it seemed to him, which had been advanced 
in favour of an investigation. One strong 
reason was, that the majority of the House 
believed that distress existed, and that no- 
thing the Government had done would 
mitigate it. The House, then, was bound 
to resolve itself into a committee, for the 
majority admitted that the new Corn-law 
and the tariff would afford no relief. On 
the other side of the House it was con- 
tended that those two measures would do 
no good, because they were an approxi- 
mation to free trade. On his own side of 
the House it was asserted that they would 
do no good, because they did not go far 
enough. Both sides were therefore bound 
to enter into a dispassionate investigation. 
Why did Members sit in the House ? 
What was their duty, if not to look into 
such matters—to ascertain why such un- 
precedented distress prevailed in a coun- 
try possessing so many capabilities, and 
such inexhaustible resources? — why so 
many hundreds of thousands were starving 
in the midst of accumulated millions ? 
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You tell me that you have not time; but 
can any period be more opportune? You 
have passed the Income-tax and have 
thereby maintained public credit by equa- 
lising the revenue and the expenditure. 
According to the confession of the right 
hon. Baronet be has obtained all the mea- 
sures he means to submit. You have, 
therefore, leisure for this inquiry, and you 
can have no possible excuse for not en- 
tering upon it. In all Parliamentary his- 
tory there never was a more fit occasion — 
an opportunity more exactly, as it were, 
cut out for the purpose. Do not talk to 
me of convenience—do not tell me that 
you must go into the country for your 
amusement. Amusement! What amuse- 
ment can you find when your fellow- 
creatures are suffering beyond example ? 
Timely inquiry may at least ascertain the 
means of alleviating some of the existing 
misery; and who shall say to what an 
extreme it, may be carried in the coming 
winter? We know that the prospects of 
the coming harvest are not promising. 
Why, your own authority—the guide of 
the corn trade—the rule by which prudent 
farmers govern their operations—the Mark 
Lane Express—tells us that it cannot 
come to the conclusion that it will be an 
average crop. If it fall short of an ave- 
rage crop, it will be far indéed below the 
wants of the community, because even an 
average crop is insufficient. Is there no- 
thing to be said against inquiry but the 
inconvenience to which it will put Mem. 
bers and the insane, I must so term it, 
confidence that there will be an average 
harvest? Distress exists; we are réady 
to show you the basis of that distress; and 
I am not aware that it is laid down by any 
constitutional writer that Parliament shall 
not sit beyond a certain day in August, in 
order that Members may not be deprived 
of their rustic recreations. I maintain 
that Government will incur an awful re- 
sponsibility if, when it has nothing else to 
do, it will not join in an investigation 
which may end in some mode of lessening 
distress and suffering in the approaching 
winter, Why are we to separate? What 
compels us to separate? Can there bea 
more fit occasion for calling in the advice 
of a physician than when the patient is 
suffering under the symptoms of disease ? 
Why postpone so vital a question? Can 
there be a more useful, or a more profitable 
occupation of your time than to resolve 
yourselves into a conimittee to ascertain 
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the causés and the remedies of distréyy 
One hon. Member assigns one caysea 
another, another; one has one rémedy, 
and another, another. Let us’ conside? 
them, and at all events satisfy our cof 
sciences by doing our best to'ascertain'and 
-meet the evil. Before I sit down [ bee to 
tell the friends of the Corn-law that théy 
tay depend upon’ it the days of that ldw 
are numbered; it is their duty to tell their 
tenants, their agricultural labourers, df 
any others whom it may concern, that the 
day is not far distant when the Corn-law 
will be erased from the statute book. The 
day is at hand also when’ they will wonder, 
not that the Corn-law has been’ répealed, 
‘but that such a’ disgraceful statute’ was 
lever permitted to deform our legislation. 
T believe, if you would but see that itig 
your interest to repeal the law, that you 
‘would’ repeal it. The right hon. Member 
for Cork spoke to me of an acquaintance 
‘of his in Dublin, who said to him, thatyif 
hé weré once convinced that honésty wad 
‘the best policy, he would be honest. So, 
'if you would once be convinced that it is 
your interest to repeal the Corn-law, you 
would repeal it. Depend upon it that it 


}is your intérest, and if you will but reat 


fan excellent little pamphlet, by Mr. Ash- 
|worth, you will séé how itmiensely the 
‘value of land has increased in manufa¢- 
‘turing localities: in some instances, it has 
‘been to the amount of 3,000 per cent. 
All that is wanted is, that you should give 
the manufacturing powers of this count 
‘full scope, and then’ the owners of land, 
‘like all other classes, will share in the 
general prosperity, without incurring the 
‘disgrace and odium of maintaining a law 
‘merely because you think it promotes your 
‘own interests, Let us, then, enter upon 
‘this inquiry—let us do what we can to re- 
lieve distress—let us repeal the Corn-laws, 
‘and the agricultural interest will elevate 
‘itself to a station of moral power and pe- 
‘cuniary prosperity that will command for 
it the respect and admiration of the whole 
‘community. 

Dr. Bowring seconded the motion. If 
he had been guilty of some pertinacity m 
directing attention to the subject of dis 
‘tress, it arose from the painful nature 
the communications he daily ré¢eived from 
the borough he had the honour to repre 
sent. It was obvious that what had yet 
been done by the Government had had a0 
‘beneficial effect, though he was one 





‘thought that full justi¢e had not’ been done 
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én his side of the House to the merits of 
thé tariff. On the other hand, more than 
due credit had been given to the right hon. 
Baronet for his change in the Corn-law. 
What was required for the salvation of the 
fianufactoring classes was, that new 
thatkéts should be opened; and upon the 
qiestion how far it was possible to find 
those markets in the United States, he 
bégged to refer hon. Members to the report 
of the anti-free-trade committee lately 
appointed by Congress. [The hon. Mem- 
ber tad an extract frown the report of the 
iiajority of the committee, and followed it 
by @ quotation from the réport of the 
thinority of the same body, both of them 
dtrongly against diminishing the dutiés of 
the American tariff, with a view to the 
introduction of British manufactures. } 
Hénce it appeared that, as long as we 
cottinued our present system, there was 
no chance of the opening of new markets 
it the Unitéd States. The distress into 
Which it Was now proposed to inquire was 
not only daily increasing, but it was 
ascending to the middling classes ; and yet 
the opponents of the motion were willing 
to leave it without any attempt at a remedy, 
when the approach of winter was threaten- 


ing a most alarming aggravation of existing 
evils. To pursue this course, was for the 
House to neglect its duty, both as legis- 


lators and Christians. It was admitted 
that, on every side, there was a great and 
growing despondency, and, in the very 
subjection of the people to their forlorn 
condition—in that broken-heartedness and 
want of vitality, prevailing throughout the 
manufacturing districts, he saw the greatest 
catisé for apprehension. Confidetice’ in 
the House of Commons was almost at an 
end, and the reluctance of the représenta- 
tive body to attempt anything in the way 
of rélief, showed’ that there was’ sométhing’ 
it its Constitution which required alteration. 
Fot what was legislation’ intended, or 
legislators made, but for the purpose of 
meetitig cases like the present, at least with 
inquiry, if not with remedy? Such a 
burden’ of misery had never before loaded 
the country, and how hon. Gentlemen 
could go to their beds, and think that they 
had done theit duty by doing’ nothing, he 
cold not comprehénd. The very founda- 
tiotis of society were, at this moment, 
menaced, and it was impossible that 
matters should remain even in their present 
cotidition:: Beyond the hands employed 
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were enormous multitudes who had no 
employment; and when they heard of the 
thousands and tens of thousands of human 
beings, who had not 2d. a day for thejr 
support, he wondered how Members could 
have the heart to return to their country 
seats, and refuse this investigation. He 
entreated the House respectfully, but most 
earnestly, not to turn a deaf ear to the 
prayers of the people, but to lend them- 
selves to an endeavour to find some modé 
of relieving sufferings, the description of 
which could not be exaggerated. 1:8 

Captain Berkeley said, that hé had 
nevér shown any improper hostility to the 
present Government; for, although he 
was wedded to his political opinions, it 
fhad been his fate this Session to have 
divided oftener in favour than against thé 
measures of the right hon. Baronet. This 
} was not because he had changed his creed, 
‘but because the right hon. Baronet had 
}found it convenient to alter his. Part of 
‘his hostility to the present Ministérs arose 
‘from their not having obtained the Govern- 
}ment under fair colours; they had comé 
‘into office on false preténces, for they had 
}not only made the Corn-law a bugbear at 
ithe last election, but had frightened all 
‘the old women in thé country by asserting 
that to adopt thé principles of free-trade 
,would be little short of downright révolu- 
tion, Yet the right hon. Baronet no 
‘sooner met the Parliament than he tam- 
:pered with the Corn-law, and carried the 
‘principles of freé-trade quite as far as his 
predecessors. The Poor-law had been made 
another convenient bugbear at the last 
‘election, yet the right hon. Baronet had 
‘himself proposed to rénew it. If, there- 
fore, he had voted with the right hon, 
‘Baronet on several occasions, it was not 
that he liked him as a leader, inasthuch 
as he preferred a than who was steady, to 
one who was wavering in his ptinciples. 
When hé camé down to the House he had 
made up his mind not to vote for the 
motion of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, but he had been so cénvinced by 
the reasoning and eloquente of his speech, 
tliat he had made up his mind to divide in 
his favour. At the same time, he did not 
think, that by pursuing such a course, the 
hon. Member was advancing his own 
cause, and he certainly was very inconve- 
niently postponing measures of much im- 
portance. For his own part, he was wil- 
ling to allow the Government to take its 
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own course, for he felt much like’ the Irish 
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coachman, who, when his four horses ran 
away, after doing all he could to stop 
them, at last threw the reins upon their 
backs, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now go your own 
way, and take the responsibility upon 
yourselves.” The coach, it was true, was 
upset, and such he hoped would soon be 
the fate of the present Administration. 
Sir John Easthope was perfectly aware 
how irksome and disagreeable it must be 
to individual Members thus to interrupt 
the regular progress of the business of the 
House; and he was quite sure that the 
feeling expressed upon this point by the 
hon. Member for Gloucester was not con- 
fined merely to himself. Extraordinary 
circumstances would, however, justify an 
extraordinary course, and the simple ques- 
tion was, whether the present state of the 
country did not demand from Members, 
and especially from those Members who 
represented places enduring sufferings 
such as now afflicted the manufacturing 
districts, that they should deviate from 
that line of conduct which they would 
otherwise have been glad to pursue. He 
did not believe that the vigorous perse- 
verance and indomitable determination of 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Stock- 
port—that all the courage and energy he 
had displayed —would have been sufficient 
to enable him to carry on these repeated 
discussions without the aid of that painfal 
and stringent distress which none denied 
and all regretted. Discouraged as he had 
been within the House, his efforts would 
have failed, but from the support he had 
received from the pressure from without 
—that pressure arising from distress un- 
paralleled and misery unexampled, threat- 
ening the disorganization of society, and 
holding forth the prospect of calamities 
which every man, however daring, trem- 
bled to contemplate. He thought that a 
great deal might be said on behalf of 
those Members who represented manufac- 
turing places, and who} in that circum- 
stance might find an excuse for pressing 
this question beyond the usual and ordi- 
nary extent. Let it be recollected, that 
they were not returning to amusements— 
that they were not about to enjoy those 
pleasurable relaxations which commonly 
attended hon. Gentlemen at their homes; 
they were about to revisit the abodes of 
misery, carried to an extent of wretched- 
ness which it was impossible to describe. 
The right. hon. Boronet had referred to 
certain oratorical declamations, which no 
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doubt were less convenient, and tended 
less to a legitimate purpose, than a state. 
ment of facts; but it could not haye 
escaped him that whenever deputations in 
this way occupied more of his time than 
might be desirable, an excuse was to be 
found in the state of the places from which 
they came, where misery prevailed to an 
excess that could be scarcely endured, 
He had the honour, he might, on some 
accounts, say the misfortune, to represent 
a large constituency, which was sufferi 

in a manner he had no words to describe; 
and he should shrink from the discharge 
of the duty he owed them, if, before the 
close of the Session, he did not detail to 
the House some few of the peculiarities of 
that afflicted community. Theright hon, 
Baronet, and the official Friends by whom 
he was surrounded, had told the House 
and the country, that they had done all 
they intended to do. He gave them 
credit for imagining, that they had done 
all they could do. Many of their sup. 
porters, no doubt, felt that they had done 
too much; but those who stood in a situ- 
ation like that which he occupied—im. 
pressed deeply by the suiferings of their 
constituents—had to complain that what. 
ever Ministers had done— however much 
they had talked of their Corn-law and of 
their tariff, they had done little indeed to 
relieve or mitigate the actual distress. The 
people said, “If you have done all you 
can do in the House of Commons, we have 
no confidence in the House of Commons; 
we have no dependence upon the House of 
Commons; we will no longer petition it, 
If you can do no more to lessen our misery 
we shall no longer rely upon you as the 
faithful representatives of the people.” 
Could it be truly asserted, that everything 
had been done, and everything tried, while 
so much wretchedness existed? It had 
been said, in the course of these discus- 
sions, that one of the signs of increased 
prosperity within a given number of years, 
was the vast increase of inhabitable houses. 
He wished, that the estimate of that num- 
ber had been formed, not from the last 
ten, but from the last two years, and that 
a return had been obtained of the propor- 
tion of houses now vacant. In the borough 
of Leicester, there were 11,000 inhabitable 
houses, and of these nearly 1,600, or ra 
ther more than one-seventh of the whole, 
were uninhabited. About 4,000 frames 
were usually employed in the staple manu- 
facture of the town, and of these more 
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than one-third were out ofuse. The esti- 
mate of the depreciation of the value of 
house property, was about 30 or 35 per 
cent., and no sales could be effected even 
at that reduction. The depreciation in 
the value of machinery was calculated at 
upwards of 40 per cent., and individuals 
had been unable to obtain even that dimi- 
nished rate. The increase in the amount 
of the poor-rates was also deplorable, and 
comparing the first quarter of the present 
year with the first quarter of 1840, the 
amount had nearly doubled. Jn the first 
quarter of 1840, the amount was 2,745. ; 
in 1841, it was 3,898/., and in 1842, it 
had risen to 5,120. Now, if there was 
no other way in which this state of things 
could be properly and fully brought home 
tothe conviction of those hon. Gentle- 
men who were engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, he greatly feared that it would 
be very soon brought to their conviction 
by labourers going from these wretched 
and distressed places to seek agricultural 
employment, instead of the manufacturing 
districts receiving from the agriculturists 
their surplus labour, which for a series of 
years they had beeen accustomed to take. 
One fact recently came within his observ- 
ation, and a fact was better than an argu- 
ment. A few days since, he had met at 
his own door an artisan, who, at the last 
election, was one of his constituents. The 
man accosted him and said— 

“[ am not come to beg, I do not ask for 
money, but I am come to ask for an admission 
toa hospital. I had a good character in Lei- 
cester, the town I have left, and I formerly 
had good wages. I was amongst a number of 
workmen discharged by our employer. My 
employer, almost with tears in his eyes, gave 
mea sum on my leaving him. I stopped at 
home, till I was a burden upon my family. I 
then wandered about the country, sleeping 
under hedges and in barns, till I have become 
the wretched being you see me.” 


And the man did appear to be in a state 
next to starvation. He added— 


“T have pawned all my things to get bread, 
and if I do not go into a hospital, I feel I 
shall die.”? 


The man went into a hospital, he came 
out cured, and he was now gone as an 
agricultural labourer. He did not state 
this single instance because he believed 
it was and would be the condition of 
thousands. What effect would this have 
on the agricultural labourers? They were 
not too well off now, and if there was the 
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addition to their numbers from this source, 
he feared hon. Gentlemen would find that 
the agricultural districts, instead of exhi- 
biting the charming and delightful scenes 
which some landlords described, would 
be almost as miserable and as unseemly as 
those wretched towns. He could not but 
think that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Manchester had made out a strong case. 
His hon. Friend asked whether everything 
had been done which could be done, and 
ought to be done? He repeated the 
question of his hon, Friend. Had they 
considered all that ought to be considered ? 
Had they made every effectual trial to al- 
leviate the sufferings of the people, to re- 
quite that patience which had been so 
justly praised, and to encourage the thou- 
sands of suffering beings to endure with 
still more patience misery which was al- 
most unendurable? He was aware that 
emigration could scarcely be looked upon 
as a complete remedy for so much destitu- 
tion; but had the Government given to 
the subject of emigration all the attention 
which it could fairly demand? He had 
last night voted against his hon. Friend 
who sat near him, because he was in 
favour of giving encouragement to our 
colonies, and of making them as com- 
fortable as possible, if they were to be the 
homes of our distressed population, and 
he would continue so to do; but he would 
ask the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth, whether proper attention 
had been paid by the Government to the 
subject of emigration, for, small as the 
relief might be from that quarter, in com- 
parison with the distress, yet in the pre- 
sent state of our domestic affairs it was 
entitled to regard. Would not some por- 
tion of our marine be well employed in 
conveying to these distant, but more happy 
shores, the wretched men who were now 
wandering about the country without em- 
ployment? If this were not deemed an 
adequate remedy, had it at least been 
considered and tried to its fullest extent ? 
He regretted that he did not see an hon. 
Member present, opposed to the views of 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
the Member for Northamptonshire. That 
hon. Member had, a few years since, as- 
sisted the poor people of his village to 
emigrate to the colonies, What had been 
the consequence? They were doing well, 
and were inviting those who were suffering 
here to come to them. Many had fol- 
lowed them, and had thus escaped from 
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wretchedness. A noble Lord now de- 
ceased (the Earl of Egremont) had adopted 
the same plan on a still Jarger scale. He 
had been told that this had produced the 
best possible results; he had been in- 
formed that many of the individuals who 
had been induced to go out through the 
munificence of the noble Earl, were now 
sending home money to enable their rela- 
tives to follow them, and giving instruc- 
tions and advice to those who were willing 
to follow them. Now he asked whether 
the Government ought not to give full 
consideration to this subject. It had, he 
doubted not, attracted some attention from 
the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire; but had it engaged the at- 
tention of the Government to the ex- 
tent to which, under the circumstances 
of the country, it was fairly entitled ? 
If it had not received their attention, 
was not even this a fit subject for care- 
ful and immediate consideration, let the 
time it would occupy produce ever so 
great inconvenience to individuals? The 
mere simple forms of relief would not 
satisfy men who were starving, and how- 
ever irksome it might be to him to adopt 
language which might appear to be inflam- 
matory, yet, knowing well the place he 


represented, and feeling deeply for that 
state of distress in which it was involved, 
he deemed it right to say, that such a 
state of affairs could not go on without the 


greatest possible danger. He hoped that 
e was mistaken in this; he trusted that 
his fears were overcharged, But he knew 
that if he were one who asked for work, 
and could not procure it—that if he asked 
not for alms, but for work to obtain bread 
for himself and his family, and could not 

ain it, his patience would break down; 
fe should be driven to desperation; he 
never could consent to sit by and see 
those who were near and dear to him, 
reduced to the last stage of starvation. 
He only wanted hon, Members to apply 
themselves to the facts. The last time he 
went to the place he represented, he was 
struck with the change since he had been 
first connected with it. Instead of finding 
eneral appearances of contentment, he 
found that the pawnbrokers’ shops were 
overladen with goods, so that they could 
not take in any more; and many houses, 
which he recollected as the abodes of com- 
parative comfort, were stripped of their 

rniture. He found individuals, who were 
formerly in apparent ease, in a wretched, 
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ragged, and worn out condition. He be- 
lieved that it would not be long before this 
state of things would visit the rural dis. 
tricts. He believed that the population 
would go from the districts at present im- 
poverished into the agricultural districts, 
and, if they went under the pressure of 
positive want, it required no prophet to 
predict how this would act, He did not 
wish to carry on a species of warfare 
against votes of supply; to him it was 
extremely irksome ; those who thus acted 
in the House were very far behind the 
opinion and the wishes of the people out 
of doors; if within those walls they were 
thought to exceed the ordinary bounds, 
yet, by the suffering people out of doors, 
they were considered to keep too much 
within them. He hoped that before the Go. 
vernment decided that the representatives 
of the people should have no other oppor- 
tunity of statingtheir feelings in that House, 
the Government would be a little more ex- 
planatory as to its future policy; he hoped 
that it would not act altogether to destroy 
the belief that something might be done 
to induce a prospect of amelioration ; let 
them not go to their constituents and tell 
them that all they had said and done 
amounted to nothing, and that they could 
do nothing ; let them not tell the people 
they had changed the Corn-bill, and made 
some improvement in the tariff—that 
what misery could not be cured by these 
measures must be endured. 

Mr. Hume said, that further discussion 
on this subject had been deprecated ; ithad 
been said that a limit ought to be put to 
this sort of debate on the subject of distress 
and on the Corn-laws ; but the only limit 
to discussion in his opinion, was the 
attainment of that which he and his hen. 
Friend sought in the motion before the 
House—an inquiry into the causes, and a 
remedy for the distresses, of the people. 
Up to last night the House had not heard 
what were the views of the Government 
as to the means they had to afford relief 
to the severe and wide-spread distress. 
Last night, however, both the right hon. 
Baronets opposite (Sir R. Peel and Sie J. 
Graham) had made statements which be 
presumed were to be taken as expressive 
of the intention of the Government on the 
subject—namely, to the effect, that they 
acknowledged the distress, and admitted 
that it was severe and widely-spread, and 
that they were anxious to relieve it; but 
that, as they had passed measures from 
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be derived—that, in particular, they had | 
altered the Corn-law, from which they 
informed the House that corn was now 
actually coming into the country in con- 
siderable quantities, and they asked the 
House not to judge, from the effects pro- 
duced in seven or eight weeks, what would 
be the ultimate effect; but to give the 
measure a fair trial. Now he (Mr. 
Hume) said, that be the result of the trial 
(of the new Corn-bill) as to quantity 
what it might, the measure could not 
aford the relief the country required.— 
The country wanted more work, If 
5,000,000 quarters of corn were to come 
in by the temporary and sudden opening 
of the ports, or at a low duty, it would be 
impossible effectually to relieve the distress 
of the working population, unless means 
at the same time were found for employing 
labour. What they wanted was work, 
and adequate wages for their work; and 
without a trade in corn and other great 
articles of food, and a regular demand and 
exchange of goods for such corn and food, ; 
that desirable effect could not be brought 
about. If the million and a half quarters 
of corn now in bond in the Queen’s ware- 
houses were let out, the working classes | 
had not the means to purchase them; and, 
therefore, the letting them out would be 
of little use to them. The relief which 
the country required could not be had 
from this source, it must be derived from 
work to give wages. That was the con- 
clusion he arrived at. Nothing would 
restore the population of this country to 
their usual comfort but perfect freedom of 
trade, and the abolition of all those re- 
strictions which now impede trade. If 
foreign corn, sugar, butter, cheese, and 
other articles of general use with the 
people, could be admitted freely, and a 
trade created in those articles, a renovation 
of labour would be the consequence— 
without that all other measures were, in 
his opinion, vain, Did hon. Members se- 
tiously consider what the danger was, to 
which the country would be exposed if the 
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want and privations were not soon re- 
moved? He could hardly say on how 
slender a foundation the peace of the 
country rested. The working classes were 
not alone suffering great distress; the 





shopkeepers and middle classes, the mas- 
ter manufacturers, the men of capital, were 


all suffering, and fast approaching the | 
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failing ; everything showed that all our 
industrious classes were approaching with 
rapid strides to the same condition. He, 
therefore, asked the right hon. Baronet 
what measures had been passed that, in his 
opinion, could relieve this state of things. 
He admitted the justice of the complaint 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), 
that justice had not been done to him for 
the extent of the changes in the duties, 
nor to the principles on which he had 
based his tariff. He (Mr. Hume), fully 
admitted that great benefits to the com- 
merce and industry of this country would 
follow from what he had done; but, as to 
immediate or early relief for the distress of 
the country from the alterations made in 
the tariff, he could not see a chance of it; 
and he, therefore, asked the right hon. 
Baronet whether the responsibility that 
would be thus cast upon the Government 
by their proroguing Parliament in the 
present state of the country, was not such 
as to induce him to reconsider the nature 
and extent of the distress, and allow his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gibson) to take the 
course which he proposed? He asked the 
right hon, Baronet whether the distress to 
which the manufacturing capitalists were 
fast approaching was not sufficiently 
alarming to induce him to adopt this 
course? If many more of them were 
swept away by the loss of trade, was there 
no danger to other classes in the State ? 
If commerce was ruined, would the landed 
interest remain long untouched? Another 
very important consideration ought to 
weigh with the Government, how far the 
financial resources of the country, with 
this distress prevalent everywhere, could 
be depended upon to meet the demands of 
the State? Was it possible to suppose 
that the income of the country, which de- 
pended so much on the consumption 
of the industrious and manufacturing 
classes by direct taxation, could long be 
raised, if this state of things continued ? 
Then, with 1,500,000 quarters of corn 
under the Queen’s lock (or, as it might 
more properly be called, the landlord’s 
lock), was it to be expected that the pre- 
sent extent of distress would be quietly 
endured by the famishing people? He 
was convinced the landed interest would 
find ere long the danger of causing and 
keeping up the distress in the country by 
their system of monopoly and exclusion. 


condition of the working classes. Day | Asa sign of the times the poor-rates were 
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increasing everywhere, and the increase 
was very fast extending over the agricul- 
tural districts. Mr. Weale, in his re- 
port, taking fourteen agricultural counties, 
found that the poor-rates had increased 
since 1840 and 1841, in some 10 per cent., 
in some 15, and in others 25, and even 33 
per cent. The hon. Member then ran 
rapidly through a paper, showing that the 
poor-rates had increased more in the last 
year, in proportion, in Kent, and in various 
other agricultural counties, than in the 
manufacturing county of Lancaster, or 
even in the town of Leicester. In short, 
unless work was obtained by the millions, 
by means of a free-trade in food, he be- 
lieved that the agricultural interest would 
speedily, in many districts, be eaten up by 
the paupers who were daily thrown out of 
manufacturing employment, and would 
soon be compelled to seek subsistence from 
their native parishes. The agricultural in- 
terest, therefore, was, in his (Mr. Hume’s) 
opinion, as much interested as the manu- 
facturing interest in the speedy adoption 
of the only remedy for the distress—free- 
trade. If hon. Gentlemen thought they 
had a right to the rents of their own 
estates whilst the distress and want 
continued, they were much mistaken, 
[Laughter.] They might laugh, but he 
vould tell them that, by law, the paupers 
had the first claim upon the land, and 
next came the clergy, who must be paid 
their tithes before a shilling of the rents 
was touched by the proprietor, who 
only came in third to receive the rents, 
or rather the residue of the rents of 
his own property. He therefore warned 
the agricultural interest to profit by past 
experience, and to take care lest by far- 
ther aggravation of the distress the land 
became a prey to the paupers in the first 
place, then to the clergy, and the little 
of rent that remained would only come to 
them. The country was, by the continu- 
ance of these monopolies, about to suffer 
very severely, and be exposed to a dan- 
gerous experiment, the result of which no 
one could tell. The lamentable condition 
of the manufacturing interests of Stock- 
port, Burnley, Bolton, and other places 
in England, had been forcibly stated to 
the House. The same was the state of 
many parts of Scotland, and he would 
state a case in point, in one of the towns 
of the shire which he represented, to show 
the condition of things:—Dundee was 
the principal manufacturing town in For- 
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farshire. It had thirty-nine mills, em. 
ploying 1,766 horse-power. Of these ten 
mills, and 513 horse-power were at present 
stopped. Numbers of persons were jp 
consequence thrown out of occupation, 
and unless trade revived, others would fol. 
low, and ruin must be their portion, He 
knew no means by which the population 
of that manufacturing district could be 
supported unless some extensive vent or 
outlet were found for the produce of their 
labour, which was chiefly linen and linen 
thread. On all these grounds it was that 
the House was bound to inquire into the 
causes of the distress; and he would ad- 
mit that there were other causes at work 
than the Corn-laws. The heavy taxation 
of this year, exceeding fifty-three millions, 
to be augmented three or four millions by 
the odious Income-tax, upon the capital 
and industry of the country, had in his 
opinion a considerable share in producing 
the present state of depression, At any 
rate, he (Mr. Hume) stated that it was 
utterly impossible to continue that extent 
of taxation and a monopoly of corn, with. 
out frightfully aggravating the distress of 
the country. Her Majesty's Government, 
with power to carry any measure through 
Parliament, and backed as they had 
been by a powerful majority, seemed to 
him to disregard the signs of the 
times, and to refuse in this critical time 
to apply timely relief; but, in doing so, 
the responsibility they took on themselves 
was awful, and the result must be danger- 
ous in the extreme. The peace of the 
country was in imminent danger. He 
would further request the right hon. Ba- 
ronet to reconsider the principles which 
he had laid down in this Session, as neces- 
sary for the prosperity of the trade of this 
kingdom; and it would be impossible for 
him, consistent with these principles to 
allow the present monopolies and the con- 
sequent distressed state of the country, to 
continue one week longer. If all the corn 
in bond were let out, it would afford little 
or no relief to the present distress. Per- 
haps the price of corn might be two or 
three shillings a quarter cheaper and that 
would afford some relief, but there could 
be no means of supplying the people ade- 
quately with food, unless the Parliament 
opened the ports and established perfect 
freedom of trade. He would add, in 
respect to taxation, that had the right hon. 
Baronet adopted the proposition made by 
the late Government, of having a fixed 
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duty on corn, and reducing the quty on 
foreign sugar and timber, there would have 
been ample revenue to supply the defi- 
ciency and no necessity for the Income- 
tax. With regard to the change made in 
the Corn-laws being really any great im- 
provement, he would ask the right hon. 
Baronet whether he had received any. 
accounts that foreign countries looked 
upon the alteration as making any essen- 
tial change in the Corn-laws? He ven- 
tured to tell the right hon. Baronet that 
foreign countries did not look upon that 
measure as any great approximation to 
free-trade. Notwithstanding the confident | 
boasts of the right hon. Gentleman, as to | 
the relief to be derived from his Corn-laws, | 
the existing evils would increase from day | 
to day unless a trade in corn was effected ; | 
and, whatever might be the result to the | 
peace of the country, they, on his side of 
the House, would at least feel satisfied | 
that they had done their duty—that they | 
had endeavoured to force the Government 
into the consideration of this most im- 
portant subject, and that, if they would 
not act upon the suggestions that were 
offered to them, the responsibility would 
fall upon them and the majority of the 
House who had supported these starva- 
tion-producing laws. 

Mr. Fielden bore his testimony to the 
condition of distress to which the people 
of this country were reduced. He re- 


quested the right hon. Baronet to give at , 
least some encouragement for the people | 


to hope that the Government would bring 
forward soue plan to relieve them from 
their present state of distress. 


workpeople could be maintained. 


them, but he feared that they must still un- 
dergo a great deal of suffering, even before 
the winter came on. He felt bound, on 
every consideration of justice and duty to 
support this motion for a committee of the 
whole House to take into its consideration 
the distressed state of the country. 

Sir C. Burrell regretted that nothing 
had been suggested by Gentlemen oppo- 


site for the relief.of the distress that pre- | 


vailed, but a total repeal of the Corn-laws ; 
but he was convinced that if this were 
done it would do incalculable mischief, not 
only to the agriculturists, but to the manu- 
facturers themselves, as it would destroy 
their home market. He imputed a great 
deal of the distress that prevailed in the 
VOL. LXV. {Pir} 
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For his | 
own part, he did not know how his own | 
He | 
would do everything in his power to assist | 
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agricultural districts to the changes in 
fashion in this as well as in foreign coun- 
tries. In consequence of some feeling of 
this kind he had no doubt but that many 
foreign countries did not choose to pur- 
chase English manufactures as they for- 
merly did. 

Mr. Villiers said, that the hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down had said, that if all 
the manufacturers in this House, or in this 
country, were like the hon. Member for 
Oldham, that they should be able to pro- 
ceed in this discussion in a more amicable 
and friendly spirit than they had hitherto 
done. Now he would retort the compli- 
ment upon the hon. Baronet, and say, that 
if the country gentlemen in this House 
were all like him, and had the manliness 
to stand up before their opponents, and, in 
the face of the country, to vindicate their 
policy and their character, which was so 
deeply involved in this discussion, there 
would at least be removed that impression 
which then existed, that, conscious of the 
injustice of their conduct, they dared not 
utter a word in its defence. With the im- 

pression which he had himself of their 
' policy, he could only explain their silence 
| by supposing, that they felt without excuse 
| for its continuance; and he indeed only 
| felt surprise, when any person on his(Mr. 
| Villiers’) side should offer any apology for 
| the motion of his hon. Friend, which is 
| said to arrest the progress of public busi- 
ness, when in truth that apology, if one 
was due from any quarter, ought to come 
from the opposite side, for compelling hon. 
Members in the discharge of their duty, 
to bring on such a motion. Yes, he said 
so, because they had it in their power 
to prevent any motion of this kind being 
made by doing their duty, either by 
granting some inquiry into the causes 
of the distress, or assigning some rea- 
sons of their own for its existence, or 
by applying some relief; but what had 
been their course—they had refused every 
inquiry—they had assigned no intelligible 
reason for the distress, and had not pro- 
posed any remedy; and now complained 
that Members, in the discharge of their 
duty to constituents, who were suffering 
the extremity of distress, availed them- 
selves of every moment while the House 
was sitting, to detail the sad conse- 
quences of the legislation of this House 
upon the well-being and condition of the 
people. He was reminded that the hon. 
: Baronet, who had just sat down, had 
T 
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assigned a cause for the distress; he had 
so certainly, and a very fanciful one it was. 
He seemed to think that the problem of 
general distress might be solved by the ef- 
fect of a change of fashions which had re- 
cently occurred—he supposed he meant 
in country gentlemen’s dress. That might 
satisfy the hon. Baronet, on whom the 
responsibility of the present state of the 
country would rest; but he thought that 
the Minister would not think that was suf- 
ficient to satisfy the country, as to the 
cause of the depression now affecting 
the productive classes of every kind; 
and in the absence of any better explana- 
tion from him, he must justify the motion 
of his hon. Friend, which, like all the 
similar motions, was attended with advan- 
tage in argument to those who agreed in 
the chief remedy which had been pre- 
scribed, of removing the restriction which 
now limited and obstructed the trade in 
food. He cared not in what manner such 
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motions were treated by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, for they were sure in some way to 
benefit the cause; for if hon. Gentlemen 
attempted to argue in favour of the Corn- 
laws, their opponents profited by the ex- 
posure of the shallowness of their case. 
If they were silent, all men imputed it to 


their discretion, as having nothing to say; 
while discussion offered to the advocates 
of their repeal a happy opportunity of 
illustrating the fallacies by which they 
had hitherto been defended, and certainly 
there never was a time when that could be 
done with more effect, whether it was with 
reference to the wages of labour, or the 
profits of trade, or the independence of 
foreigners; and he availed himself of that 
opportunity of asking the country now to 
examine how those promises had been ful- 
filled by which the law which he contended 
had caused their distress, the repeal of 
which would remove it, had been main- 
tained, and to say if that was not enough 
to account for the silence of Members 
who, in more prosperous times, were 
noisy and eloquent in claiming for the 
law the national or benevolent purpose 
of making wages high, of rendering capi- 
tal profitable, and making the nation in- 
dependent of foreign supply. He asked 
now what were the wages of the labourer 
and of the operative? Let them say—let 
them answer how far the Corn-laws have 
kept up their wages. Let the manufacturer 
say whether he is realizing a fortune upon 
his customers at home, having lost his 
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best customers abroad. Where is the jp, 
dependence of supply from abroad? fg 
there any man opposite hardy enough tg 
say that wages have been kept up by or 
with the price of food? Will any man 
opposite deny, that those who live byls. 
bour in this country are in the most pitia. 
ble condition that he has ever yet known 
them, and some of them in a state worge 
than is usually the lot of human beings ina 
civil state? Will any man dare to deny, o 
has any one ventured in one particular to 
gainsay the shocking stories brought from 
the great manufacturing towns, of the loss, 
misery, and suffering, which is being en- 
dured by capitalists and labourers. Is the 
silence then of Gentlemen opposite to 
be wondered at when they see every 
promise to the people broken, and 
every prediction falsified, while all dis. 
interested men agree that those very 
laws are the prominent cause of those 
evils, which they have so failed to avert, 
But is the independence of foreign sup- 
ply the price of which we are satisfied to 
pay for all this sacrifice. Why, what 
is the boast, or rather the hope of the 
Government—but that the distress may 
be somewhat abated by the large admis- 
sion of foreiga corn, which they pray, and 
which they expect will be soon admitted? 
Is it not then some advantage to have 
these discussions to complete the exposure 
of all these wretched fallacies ? and when 
hon. Gentleman sit there silent, not daring 
to utter, lest by the repetition of such 
things at the moment, they would be 
treated with ridicule and derision—itis 
the advantage of discussion to expose 
these fallacies, for, when detected and 
exposed, they become ridiculous, and he 
believed, that when ridicule attached to 
error, it was the best chance that the 
truth had of being supported. But it 
was said, that they were an impotent 
minority, and that they could do nothing; 
he wanted to know where was the experi- 
ence that justified any such conclusion? 
He thought that the minority had done 
everything—or at least nothing would 
have been done without it. The right 
hon. Baronet tie Member for Dorchester 
had stated truly, that the rulers of this 
country were omnipotent if backed by 
public opinion, but weak and impotent 
in upholding any exclusive advantage, 
when acting in violation of public opinion. 
How, then, had the minority derived their 
influence? By acting on that opinion, 
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by exhibiting clearly to the public the 
iniquitous, inhuman, mischievous charac- 
ter of the restrictions on human food, tll 
they had so far influenced public opinion, 
as to compe! Gentlemen opposite who were 
connected with the Government to abandon 
the defence of the law, and to be eager 
in disclaiming for themselves all desire for 
its continuance; indeed to avow them- 
selves zealots inthe opposite cause. This 
had been chiefly done by the import duty 
committee, the whole of whose proceed- 
ings had been conducted by a few zealous 
Members ; for though they had been in- 
sulted, derided, and reproached for their 
labours in the year in which they acted, a 
year had not elapsed before the report 
they made, and the evidence which they 





people? What had been said to assure 
them of the good disposition of the pre- 
sent Government, when everything thathad 
been obtained had been wrung from them 
with the greatest difficulty, and almost by 
constraint? What had been proposed— 
anything to improve the condition of 
the people?’—he unhesitatingly said not. 
They had been told last night that great 
principles had beer announced, and that 
they ought to be content; but great prin- 
ciples announced will not feed the people. 
The people want more food, more trade ; 
what will the announcement of great prin- 
ciples do for that? He could assure the 
Government opposite, that nothing would 
ever satisfy those who agreed with him, 
but actually and permanently improving 


collected, was the basis of all that was! the condition of the people. That he be- 


popular, all that was useful, that had 


lieved to be possible—that he believed the 


been proposed by the Government ; and | resources of this country, the skill and 
what had they seen since, but every | babits of the people, and the large capitals 


ground, one by one, on which the major- 
ity in this House sought to defend 
their monopoly, abandoned, until the 
Corn-laws were fairly reduced to their last 
legs, and were now only supported by 
that rude and selfish kind of power which 
an hon. Baronet had confided to the 
Member for Salford, that an interested ma- 
jority of this House, to serve their in- 
terest, had so used? [Oh, oh”] Gen- 
tlemen seemed to doubt what he said, 
but they well knew how these laws had 
been maintained; they had been by ap- 
peals to the ignorance of the multitude, 
by deluding them by captivating fallacies 
of various kinds, and by bringing the social 
and pecuniary influence of the aristocracy 
to bear upon the selfishness, servility, and 
narrow-mindedness of the middle classes. 
But what was now the case? The people 
now rendered keen-sighted by education, 
and excited by distress, saw through 
and proclaimed the frauds by which 
they had been cheated; and the middle 
class, now depressed by the natural ope- 
tation of these laws, had been acknow- 
ledging their past error, and were in 
every direction holding out the hand of 
fellowship to their unrepresented brethren, 
and almost avowing that in the manner in 
which they had used their exclusive rights, 
they had neglected or betrayed the trust 
teposedin them. If it was then, the result 
ofdiscussion that the truth was disclosed 
why should discussion not continue? What 
had been proposed to satisfy those who 
desired to improve the condition of the 








ready to give employment and development 
to both, would render possible; and that he 
believed was only prevented by inhuman, 
selfish, silly legislation. He did not look 
upon it either in that point of view alone— 
he looked at it also ina moral and political 
view, for hefelt satisfied that a people could 
never be morally improved, or rendered fit 
for political rights, unless they were relieved 
from anxiety as to the mere means of sup- 
porting life—that must engross their whole 
mind at first, and while it was rendered 
difficult, must make them completely de- 
pendent—and while they were in that con- 
dition all attempt to extend education 
would be useless, and the extension of 
political rights degrading or dangerous. 
He wished to see the people well edu- 
cated and in the enjoyment of political 
rights, and as he knew that before they 
could be either they must be as it were 
physically free, or removed from the 
anxious condition of wanting food, he felt 
anxious to remove these unnatural ob- 
structions to their improvement. He firmly 
believed, in the present state of the world 
and the state of these two islands, this was 
possible ; and as the people of this country 
ought to be raised morally, politically, and 
physically, no trouble should be spared, or 
any Opportunity lost to promote the first 
greet object of emancipating trade, and 
for this reason he should cordially, with 
the view to convert and convince other 
Members to his view, support the motion 
of the hon. Member, which was, that we 


should devote this leisure and appropriate 
T2 
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moment to inquire into the cause of the 
frightful distress prevailing in the country, 
with the view to its instant removal. 

Mr. Muntz did not quite approve of 
the course which had been taken; he did 
not disguise from himself that this was a 
Corn-law debate, and he wished it had 
been brought on as such. He rose to 
speak then, lest it should be inferred from 
his silence that the condition of his own 
constituents and neighbours was not so 
very deplorable; but having been lately 
much amongst them, and having sought 
information, he could say that rich and 
poor, old and young, male and female, 
Whig, Tory, and Radical, told him the 
same story, that they had never known 
trade so bad, and had never seen so slight 
a hope of any improvement. It was not 
only that the prices of provisions were 
high, but that wages were so low that the 
working man could not afford to buy pro- 
visions. He had given notice of a motion 
for an inquiry into the distress of the 
country next Session; and the House 
would, therefore, conclude that he was not 
in favour of an inquiry at present. In his 
opinion, neither the country, that House, 
or the Ministers, were in a condition at 
present to enter fairly upon that inquiry. 
But when such a motion as the present 
was made, he could not refrain from say- 
ing, that he entirely concurred in the ob- 
ject sought to be attained, and the neces- 
sity for finding some remedy. He was 
about to commence a new establishment, 
and the applications which he had for 
Jabour were quite distressing to him ; in- 
stead of asking for labour as a right to be 
exchanged for his money, the labouring 
man came and begged it as a charity 
trembling for fear of a refusal, and not 
walking upright as Englishmen ought 
todo. He differed from many Gentlemen 
as to the cause of the distress, but it was, 
at all events, necessary that some inquiry 
should take place, though not at present, 
into that distress and its causes. The 
right hon. Baronet, in opening the budget 
this year, had used this expression ; “‘when 
we restored the circulation in 1829, we 
took time to consider it.” But he was at 
issue with the right hon. Baronet upon 
that matter—he had not restored the cir- 
culation. He would not say another 
word as to the cause of the distress, but 
he pressed on the right hon. Baronet the 
necessity of seriously considering what 
remedy could be provided. 
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Mr. M. Philips differed from the hon, 
Member for Birmingham, that this inqui 
would bear postponement. No less than 
62,900 of his constituents had requested 
him to represent to the House the misery 
into which they were plunged, and the 
destitution by which they were surrounded, 
As a proof of it, he would state that in 
1836 the poor-rates in Manchester were 
24,000/., in 1841, 45,000/., and this year 
no less than 52,000/. He did not think 
there had been any extraordinary emigra. 
tion from the agricultural districts to which 
this could be attributed. The hon. Mem. 
ber concluded by expressing a hope that 
the right hon, Baronet would not permit 
Parliament to separate without attempting 
to grapple with the means for remedying 
the distress that existed before it reached 
its climax. 

Mr. Cobden moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 

The House divided on the question 
that the debate be adjourned :—Ayes 33; 
Noes 188: Majority 155. 


List of the Ayes. 


Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Reche, Sir D. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord E. 
Scholefield, J. 
Smith, B. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thorneley, T. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Walker, R. 
Wawn, J.T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
ELLERS. 


Aldam, W. 
Bowring, Dr, 
Brotherton, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Collins, W. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe. T. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Ewart, W, 
Fielden, J. 
Forster, M. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
| Hindley, C 
iiiume, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Pechell, Capt. 


List of the Noxs. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G. 
Ashley, Lord 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baird, W. 
Baldwin, B. 
Bankes, G. 
Barclay, D. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 





Cobden, K. 
Gibson, T. M. 


Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Bentinck, Lord G, 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. G. F. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Bruce, Lord E. 





Barnard, E. G. Buller, Sir J. Y. 
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Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Byng, tt. hon. G. S. 
Campbell, A. 
Cardwell, E. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cockburn,rt.hn. Sir G. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
Dick, Q. 
Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Duff, J. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
East, J. B. 
Eastnor, Visct. 
Ellis, W. 
Eliot, Lord 
Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Feilden, W. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Forbes, W. 
Forester, hn.G.C. W. 
French, F. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J, Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gordon, hon, Capt. 
Gore, M. 
Gore, W. O. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Greene, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 
Hale, R. B. 
Halford, H, 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hamilton, W.'J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, rt. hn,Sir H. 
Hardy, J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
~~ Lord M, 

gson, F, 
Hodgson, R, 
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Hope, hon. C. 
Hornby, J. 
Howard, hon. J. K. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 

Hutt, W. 

Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H, 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 

Ker, D. S. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Knight, H. G. 
Knight, F. W. 
Langston, J. H. 
Law, hon. C, E. 
Lefroy, A. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
March, Earl of 
Meynell, Capt. 
Morgan, O. 
Morris, D. 
Morison, Gen. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, right hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, J. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Col. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Pemberton, T. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryse, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Richards, R. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
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TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


On the original question being again 
put, 

Mr. Hindley moved the adjournment 
of the House. He thought it was jus- 
tified in doing so because the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
had not expressed his sentiments on the 
motion. He ought at least to answer the 
question, whether the country could goon 
another year with corn at 64s. a quarter, 
or whether, if the price did not fall, he 
would open the ports. 

Mr. G. Berkeley would vote for any 
inquiry into the distress, but not for an 
adjournment, which would only obstruct 


the public business. 


Sir #, Peel: I must say that if regular 
attendance in this House, during the 
whole of the Session, be a procf of sensi- 
bility to the distress of the country, I have 
given that proof much more strongly 
than the hon. Member himself (Mr. Hind- 
ley). Iventure to say, that for one night 
on which the hon. Gentleman has been in 
his place, I have been three. The hon. 
Gentleman having absented himself during 
most of the debates of this Session, says 
now, as a justification for moving the 
adjournment of the House, that I have 
not answered such a question as this—if 
the price of corn be above 50s. or 54s., 
will I make a promise that the ports 
shall be opened? Sir, I think I have been 
treated very unfairly in this discussion. 
I have shown no impatience with hon. 
Members. 1 have never imputed the 
delays that have taken place, to any im- 
proper motive. I may have complained 
of those delays, but 1 have made no charge 
against those who caused them. On every 
occasion on which this subject has been 
debated, I have taken a part in the dis- 
cussion. A proposal to inquire into the 
distress of the country was brought under 
the consideration of the House and was 
debated for three successive nights. A 
motion was made by the hon. Member for 
Greenock, that an humble address be 
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presented to her Majesty, praying that if I wanted any confirmation of the viey 
she would be graciously pleased to refuse | I take of this as an adjourned debate ang 
her consent to the prorogation of Parlia- | nothing else, it would be supplied by the 
ment, until a full and searching inquiry | fact that not more than two or three of 
was instituted into the causes of the un- | her Majesty’s late Government are now 
precedented distress existing at present | present, I do hope that the expression of 
all over the kingdom. That motion was | a wish that this debate may not be ad. 
negatived by a majority of, | believe, 175 | journed may not be taken as an indication 
to 84. On that occasion 1 entered fully, | of disrespect. I have a very strong im. 
as the organ of her Majesty's Govern- | pression that this continued resistance to 
ment, into the reasons which prevented | the expressed will of the majority is a fatal 
my acceding to the motion. Since that a | blow to the authority of this House. I pro. 
debate, almost identical, took place on the | test against the perpetual exercise of a 


motion of the hon. Member for Aberdeen, 

who proposed that ber Majesty’s Govern- 

ment should have a discretionary power 

of opening the ports. On that occasion, I | 
and some of my Colleagues entered fully | 
into the discussion. Last night another | 
debate took place on a motion exactly } 
embracing the same subject. On that! 
occasion, was there any symptom of a! 
wish on the part of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to treat hon. Gentlemen opposite or 
this subject with the slightest disrespect ? 
My right bon, Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Departmant delivered 
his sentiments in that debate. I, too, at 
considerable length entered fully into the 
subject, and explained my views. Now 
observe, the hon. Member for Manchester 
spoke at a late hour last night, and pro- 
posed the adjournment of the debate. He 
found the sense of the House against 
the adjournment, and that the prevail- 
ing wish was, that the debate should 
be brought to a close. Not acqui- 
escing in the opinion that the debate 
should be closed, the hon. Member gave 
notice of an amendment on the motion for 
going into committee of supply, thereby 
distinctly implying that the debate should 
be the same, and (notice being given only 
last night) plainly intimating that he meant 
to make the speech to-night which he was 
prevented from delivering last night. Now 
1 ask whether to ail practical intents and 
purposes this is not an adjournment? It 
is a painful part of a Minister’s position to 
be subjected to all manner of imputations, 
if he do not consent to occupy the public 
time by a repetition of his sentiments on 
an adjourned debate. It is utterly im- 
possible that after the lapse of about 
twenty hours J should be able to offer any 
arguments different from those I stated 
last night, or give any further explanation 
of the intentions of Government. The 
conduct of public men may be safely | 
appealed to on an occasion like this; and ' 


| power guaranteed to the minority only on 
extraordinary occasions. And | hope that 
some of those Gentlemen opposite who are 
opposed to me on general politics will 
express their concurrence in the sentiments 
I have expressed as to these protracted 
discussions. 

Mr. Ewart admitted that the conduct 
of the right hon, Baronet had been always 


' marked by respect to his side, and that if 


he had made the statement which he had 
just delivered before the motion had been 
made for the adjournment, it would have 
prevented much misapprehension. He 
believed that the intention of his hon, 
Friend the Member for Stockport was, to 
elicit an expression of opinion from the 
right hon. Baronet on the important sub- 
ject of the present discussion. He thought 
his hon. Friend ought now to persist. 
Mr. Cobden had moved the adjourn. 
ment under a misapprehension, he believed, 
of the rules of the House ; but he really 
thought a motion supported by Members 
from Manchester, Birmingham, Bolton, 
and such towns, suffering at the present 
moment under the deepest distress, and 
begging only for a committee to inquire 
into its cause, was entitled to some notice 
from her Majesty’s Ministers. Nothing 
the right hon. Baronet had said changed 
his opinion that the present debate was not 
identical with that of last night. He asked 
whether the able speech by which the 
motion was introduced was not applicable 
to the present state of the country, and 
not to what it might be three months 
hence? Here was the hon. Member for 
Manchester with a memorial signed by 
62,000 persons, calling on him to stop the 
supplies, and this important document was 
not before the House at all last night. 
The right hon. Baronet, no one could 
deny it, had been punctual and unwearied 
in his attendance; but he understood it 
was the custom for a Prime Minister to be 
in his place in Parliament; he understood 
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it to be one of his functions. The right 
hon. Baronet was very deferential to the 
“sense of the House,” but the sense of 
the country was also worthy of some little 
attention. And he told the right hon. 
Baronet boldly, that the majority of that 
House were looked on in the country with 
utter disgust and contempt. He said so 
advisedly, and six months would not elapse 
before hon. Gentlemen opposite would be 
brought to the same opinion. When the 
right hon. Gentleman held the scales on 
which the destinies of the country de- 
pended, he thought he was acting anything 
but an unfriendly part towards him if he 
gave him an opportunity for stating his 
reasons why, with such a majority at his 
back, he refused to grant a committee to 
inquire into the present distress. If his 
countrymen, like the Hindoos, were pre- 
pared to lie down under the Juggernaut 
of monopoly, they might disapprove of an 
adjournment ; but believing they had the 
spirit of Englishmen, he was sure they 
would support him in his resolution, to 
give the right hon. Baronet time until 
Monday to reconsider his opinions on this 
subject. 

Mr. Hawes felt great pain in saying a 
single word in opposition to his hon, Friend 
the Member for Stockport, but the pre- 
servation of the representative principle of 
our Constitution rested on considerations 
superior to all others, and he did think 
that the determination to resist the delibe- 
rate opinion expressed by the majorities of 
that House must be altogether fatal to our 
constitution. If he wished to bring about 
the downfall of those to whom he was op- 
posed as rapidly as possible, all he should 
desire was, that time after time their votes 
should be registered in contradistinction 
to the permanent interests of the people. 
The best way to impart to them a factitious 
strength was not so much by giving them 
a factious opposition, as yielding to the 
decision of the majority ; and appealing by 
all legitimate means from it to the public 
was the surest means that could be adopted 
of cutting short its tenure of power. He 
was bound to admit that no one could 
have givena closer attention to the busi- 
hess of the public than the right hon. 
Baronet, or behaved with greater courtesy 
tohis opponents. He must, before con- 
cluding say, that when the representatives 
of the manufacturing districts brought 
forward a motion for inquiry into the deep 
and perilous distress of their constituents, 
“was hard and provoking to find hon. 
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Gentlemen resisting it by the mere force of 
numbers, and not condescending to enter 
the arena of debate. He thought, too, 
that after the statements which had been 
made, the Minister ought to state, in as 
short an address as he pleased, the reasons 
which induced him to resist inquiry. If 
motions should be made for the mere pur- 
pose of adjournment, he would join in 
resisting them on grounds closely connected 
with the preservation of the rights and 
liberties of the people, as they existed in 
the constitutional practice and usages of 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. Cowper expressed a hope that the 
hon. Member for Ashton would withdraw 
the motion for adjournment, If the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
did not speak, the fair inference to be 
drawn from his silence was, that he had 
nothing new to say upon the subject. 

Mr. Fielden said, that his answer to 
those who complained of the motion for 
adjournment was this—the people were 
perishing for want of food. If the Govern- 
ment would do nothing to relieve those who 
were perishing for want of the neces- 
saries of life, he wanted to know what the 
Government was for? The Government 
in this country was a very expensive affair: 
it took between fifty and sixty millions in 
taxes from the starving people. What 
right had the Government to complain of 
being obstructed in voting the supplies, 
and robbing the people by taxing them 
when they had nothing to pay. Was that 
the way to treat the English people? 
Talk of obstructing such treatment! why, 
he took a pride in obstructing it. If 
Ministers would not tell how they proposed 
to relieve the distresses of the people, he 
would not grant them a shilling. The 
House had passed the Poor-law Bill that 
night to prevent property from contribut- 
ing to the relief of the necessitous, except 
under the directions of the tyrants in 
Somerset-house. They could pass laws 
to coerce the people, but they were 
slow to devise means of distributing among 
them, when they were starving, the abund- 
ance which this country possessed. Would 
the right hon. Baronet tell him what the 
Government was for? It was constituted 
for some purpose. Was it only for the 
purpose of wringing an immense sum of 
money from the people? The people 
must be fed and furnished with employ- 
ment, and unless food and employment 
should be provided for them, every ob- 
struction ought to be thrown in the way 
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of the Government, and he, for one, was 
willing to go on obstructing them till five 
o’clock in the morning. He was not going 
to flinch. His bon Friend near him wished 
to address the House on the question of 
distress. The right hon. Baronet was not 
doing his duty to the country. He had 
sought and obtained a private interview 
with the right hon. Baronet, who received 
him with great affability. He communi- 
cated to the right hon. Baronet what ought 
to have engaged his attention. He ex- 
plained the condition of the country, and 
told the right hon. Baronet that he must 
do something to prevent the people from 
starving ; but all his pleading had been of 
no avail, Never since he entered the House 
of Commons had he been able to obtain 
relief for the suffering people. He had 
in his pocket a petition from a flannel 
weaver of Rochdale, who stated that, 
in 1829, he laid out 802. in machiney, 
which he put up in his house, and at 
that time he had 40/. in money by him. 
He was now ruined. What did this weaver 
say? [* Question.”] ‘* You had better,” 


said the hon. Member, turning round and 
addressing the Members at the Bar — 
“‘ You had better go home to your wives.” 


This weaver, with his wife and children, 
had now no resource but the workhouse. 
He had received a letter from the weaver 
to-day, in which he said that he had no 
respect for any order of society. This 
honest and upright man, in the first in- 
stance, sent his petition to the right hon. 
Baronet, who returned it to him, and re- 
commended him to get it presented by 
some other Member, and, in consequence, 
it had been sent to him. It was the old 
constitutional practice to redress the 
grievances of the people before granting 
supply. That was the course which ought 
to be pursued now. 20,000,000/. had 
been voted for the emancipation of the 
negroes in the West Indies, who were 
better off than the English labourers. 
Why not vote 20,000,000/. for the eman- 
cipation of the white slaves in England ? 
With that sum they could purchase the 
superabundant stock in the manufacturing 
districts, and lay it up until there should 
be a demand for it. He did not come 
there to entreat a favour, but to demand a 
right. He might be charged with fac- 
tiousness, but he knew he was doing his 
duty. He would divide upon the question 
of adjournment, until five o’clock in the 
morning. 


Mr. 7, Duncombe thought that the 
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whole of the difficulty in which they were 
placed had occurred from the circumstance 
of his bon. Friend, the Member for Stock. 
port, not having, in the first instance, 
stated his reasons for moving an adjoum.- 
ment. If he had done so, the right hon, 
Baronet opposite would have then given 
the explanation which he had since made, 
He would have stated that he intended no 
disrespect to this side of the House. [Mr, 
Cobden: To the country.] To this side 
of the House or to the country. He would 
have stated that, if he had risen to reply, 
he could only have used the same argu- 
ments which he had so lately employed, 
Now, however, as that explanation had 
been given, he trusted that the hon, 
Member for Stockport would proceed to 
address the House as he had intended, 
and he was sure that his address would be 
heard with both attention and advantage, 

Sir R. Peel: Every word which the hon, 
Gentleman has said is truth. I did think 
it a most unusual proceeding that an hon, 
Gentleman should, at twelve o’clock, have 
moved an adjournment, when there was 
no disinclination on the part of the House 
to listen to him, or to any other hon. 
Member. 

Mr. Milner Gibson said, that the right 
hon. Baronet had been in error, in charg- 
ing him with having brought on his motion 
because he had not an opportunity of 
speaking last night. His motion was 
quite a new one. It had occurred to him 
before his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Finsbury, brought forward his motion; 
and he had put a notice of motion on the 
votes, some time ago, that he would call 
the attention of the House to the existing 
distress. He repeated, that his motion 
was a different proposition from that of his 
hon. Friend, and must be answered in a 
different way. His motion was for a com- 
mittee, to consider and inquire into existing 
distress, and he very much wished to 
know on what reasonable ground it could 
be refused ? 

Sir R. Peel must have misunderstood 
the hon. Gentleman. He did not know 
that he had given notice of a motion on 
going into supply; but it was one calling 
the attention of the House merely to the 
distress existing among the shopkeepers of 
Manchester. He certainly had misunder- 
stood the hon. Gentleman so far, as to 
believe that he had last night risen to 
speak, or to adjourn the debate. L 

Mr. Hindley begged to withdraw his 
motion. He had only to say, in answer t0 
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the taunt of the right hon. Baronet, as to 
his absence from the House, that he sin- 
cerely congratulated the right hon. Baronet 
jn not having had the same reason for ab- 
sence a8 he had—domestic affliction. 

Mr. Cobden said, that the only reason 
he could have for addressing the House 
was, the faint hope of being able to induce 
her Majesty’s Government to take a differ- 
ent view of the subject from that which 
they had adopted. Let them consider the 
circumstances of the case. These circum- 
stances were not now as they had been, 
when the right hon. Baronet began the 
Session. Every month, every week, of his 
career, had been marked by one succession 
of misfortunes. When he came into office, 
he told them that he would diligently in- 
quire into every fact connected with the 
distressed state of the people, with a view 
totheirrelief. He had had the best opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with the state 
of the country—of knowing the progress 
of distress, the gradual diminution of em- 
ployment, and the increase in the amount 
of the poor-rates ; but he would ask, had 
he redeemed his pledge? He had never 


even condescended to bring the state of 
the country before the House—he had 


never moved for a committtee of inquiry. 
The noble Lord his Colleague had moved 
fora committee of inquiry into the state 
of our negro population, and his committee 
had been sitting all Session. Another 
committee had been moved for and ob- 
tained to institute an inquiry into the 
state of the negro tribes on the coast of 
Africa, but there had been no time for the 
consideration of the state of the people of 
this country. Under these circumstances 
should they not insist—had they not a 
tight to insist — on {Government now 
coming forward and stating their opinion 
of the condition of the country. If they 
had no such right what was the use of a 
Government—of an executive at all? It 
was left for his side of the House to plead 
for the distresses of the people — the 
Members representing the agricultural in- 
terest sat silent and seemed to take credit 
to themselves, and extend the impression 
to others, that the interest which they re- 
presented was ina state of prosperity. He 
would ask the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Devon, whether the rate of 
wages to able-bodied agricultural labourers 
in that county exceeded 7s. per week ? 
He would ask him whether the convicts 
in the hulks at Devonport were not fed at 
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double the cost of those human beings fed 
by him and his brother landed proprietors ? 
He would ask the hon. Members, the repre- 
sentatives of Dorsetshire, of Wiltshire, of 
Gloucestershire, of Hampshire, of Oxford- 
shire, whether able-bodied labourers in 
those counties were earning more than 7s. 
per week, or about Is. 23d. for each of 
the family, taking the number of a family 
at the ordinary average, an amount not 
more than one-half of the sum paid for the 
subsistence of paupers? It would be 
some poor consolation for the suffering 
operatives if they thought that their dis- 
tress contributed to the comfort of their 
agricultural fellow-subjects; but it was 
an aggravation of the distress of the manu- 
facturers to know that these Corn-laws, 
which deprived them of food, were also 
contributing to the misery of the agricul- 
turists, for whose benefit they were said to 
be enacted. He charged hon, Gentle- 
men with subterfuge in leaving it to be 
understood by their silence that the agri- 
culturists were not suffering—that they 
were not in a permanently distressed con- 
dition. The manufacturers were suffering 
under temporary distress, but the agricul- 
turists were pining under permanent dis- 
tress and bankruptcy. The agricultural 
Members were not here with clean hands; 
but their silence would not screen them in 
the eyes of the country. When they said 
that the Corn-laws benefitted the agri- 
culturists, they spoke words of rank hypo- 
crisy. The manufacturer earned, by 
skilled industry, 12s. per week. Were 
these skilful artisans to be brought down 
to the 7s. per week of the agricultural 
districts? Yes, that was what they were at- 
tempting to do. They had done it for 
their own population, and now they were 
trying to do it for the manufacturing po- 
pulation—for the skilful and intelligent 
artizan. Did the majority in that House 
suppose, that by sitting silently there 
when these things were stated, they could 
screen themselves from the indignation of 
the public? Ifso, they were much mis- 
taken. The question lay not merely with 
the majority of that House. The country 
had a right to look to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet himself. No one could sit in that 
House without seeing that in that House 
the right hon. Baronet had no equal, and 
could have no successor. In that House 
he was master; and with such a power 
in his hand, and with so awful a responsi- 
bility, resting on him, was the right hon. 
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Baronet to prorogue Parliament while such 
was the condition of the country? They 
had heard the statement of the hon. 
Member for Nottinghamshire. He had 
had letters from Nottingham, from 
Leicester, and from other places, denying 
those statements, and declaring that at no 
previous period had the country been in 
so bad acondition. There were individuals 
in the manufacturing districts, who for 
party considerations were ready to sacri- 
fice their property to gain the smiles of 
the majority in that House. These indi- 
viduals were the unworthy successors of 
Wedgwood, Arkwright and Peel. Were 
those the men to whom the right hon. 
Baronet had been listening? Were those 
the men who had told him things were 
mending? The right hon. Baronet had 
been deceived by them before, and if he 
trusted to them now he would be deceived 
by them again. They had not looked at 
the thing with impartiality. They knew 
nothing of free-trade, and, therefore, could 
not believe in it. The men who were crowd- 
ing up to London and seeking for interviews 
with the right hon. Baronet, tolay beforehim 
the condition of the country were a differ- 
ent class of men, These men warned the 
Ministers before, and he would call on the 
right hon. Baronet now to listen to these 
men, who had had practical experience of 
what they were anxious to enforce on the 
right hon. Baronet. Had they ever been 
accustomed to leave their business for the 
purposes of faction? The very fact that 
these men were in London in large num- 
bers was sufficient to convince men of 
shrewd observation that there was some- 
thing wrong in the present state of things. 
Nor was it fair to reproach them (the Op- 
position) with bringing this question for- 
ward again and again. Every day there 
was something new springing up. What 
changes had not occurred within the last 
three weeks? Was it known three weeks 
ago that a change had taken place in the 
cabinet at Washington? Was the ordi- 
nance of the French government known 
three weeks ago, or the changes that had 
taken place in Belgium? Did the right 
hon. Baronet mean to tell the House that 
his measures were stereotyped at the com- 
mencement of the Session? The change 
in America was quite enough to arrest all 
the projects of the British Parliament, 
and to bid the Government not rest till 
they had secured a low tariff in America. 
It was in their power row to do so. The 
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President had vetoed a bill for imposing 
high tariffon British goods. [Sir Howard 
Douglas: The President had not vetoed 
a bill for imposing a high tariff, but 
merely a temporary act.] But the object 
of that temporary act was to levy high 
duties on British manufactures. And in 
taking this step the President was relying 
on the support of the people against the 
majority of the Congress. He knew that 
the bulk of the democracy of America was 
favourable to the principles of free-trade, 
It was in the power of the British Govern. 
ment now to contirm that feeling of the 
American democracy. All they need do 
was to alter their law, and the first steam- 
boat that carried out to America the news 
that such an alteration was about to take 
place, would call all the agricultural States 
of America into action. They would all 
rally round the President against a high 
tariff. Here there was an opportunity of 
really doing a great service to the country; 
and when they (the Opposition) felt it to 
be their duty to call the attention of the 
Government to these things, were they to 
be told that they were obstructing public 
business? Or were to be answered 
only by being reminded that the Premier 
was punctual and regular in his attendance 
in that House? In 1826, the Americas 
Minister told Mr. Canning that the tariff 
never would have been passed but for the 
English Corn-laws, and were the English 
Corn-laws now done away with, a high 
tariff would not again be enacted in Ame- 
rica. The number of agricultural States 
had increased since 1826. Michigan, 
Ohio, and Illinois had since then risen up, 
and their weight thrown into the scale 
would suffice to decide the question, 
There were monopolists in America as 
well as here, who were opposed to the in- 
troduction of free-trade between the two 
countries; but in America the monopolists 
would find it vain to make a struggle 
against the wishes and the wants of the 
people. But now it was said that the es- 
timates were required. For what? Was 
it estimates for the militia? And for 


what did they require the militia? Was 
it to put down the people during the win- 


ter? And then it was to be said that in 
opposing this they were to be called fae- 
tious.” But what cared they what names 
they might be called, when they knew that 
they were supported by the country! 
Was, he asked, their conduct to be influe 
enced by the absurd policy of France @ 
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shutting out their linens? Ought not, he 
asked, on the contrary, the prohibition io 
the one country to induce them to exert 
themselves in another? And now, having 
passed the New Poor-law, what a just 
retribution was this! They had begun the 
Session by fixing the price of corn by act 
of Parliament; why did they not also fix 
the rate of wages? But now that they 
had passed a law fixing the price of bread 
—that they had prevented the people from 
feeding themselves—now that they had 
done this at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion, they, at the end of the Session, 
had to pass their New Poor-law amid 
the execrations of the people, and with 
some of their own friends backsliding 
from them. This they did as their only 
means of giving relief to the poor, when 
the fact was, that if they took advan- 
tage of their situation they. might never 
have an able-bodied pauper, all would be 
fully employed and all well fed. Stock- 
port, with its miraculous machinery, was 
standing idle, aud yet the people were 
only to be fed by a new Poor-law, while 
the raw material for profitable employment 
was to be found in all parts of the world. 
This he was sure of, that if those who did 


this, thought they would lessen the number 
of the poor in their agricultural counties, 
he told them that they deceived them- 
selves—that the paupers, within twelve 
months, would burst through the walls of 
their unions, if they attempted to enclose 


them there. The poor, to avoid these 
unions, now lived like gipsies; but they 
would return in the winter with habits 
not improved from their mode of life, to 
take possession in the New Poor-law 
workhouses. This, he could assure them, 
would be found the worthy fruits of such 
legislation as they had pursued during the 
present Session. And now he had one 
word to say to the right hon. Baronet, 
and hecould tell that right hon. Gentleman 
that the country also had a great deal to 
say tohim. The right hon. Baronet had 
great power in that House. It was a 
different thing to have great power in the 
country, If the right hon, Baronet chose, 
he might cut off from himself that bigoted 
section of his followers who acted as a 
drag-chain upon him. He had heard 
that right hon. Gentleman greatly compli- 
mented. It was said of him that he did 
not what he would; but only did what he 
could. This, he said, was an objectiona- 
ble compliment to a Prime Minister, for 
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there were many on his side of the House 
who desired to pay a compliment to a 
Prime Minister, for the next most 
agreeable thing to receiving a compli- 
ment oneself was to be able to patronise 
a Prime Minister. Now, he would 
pay no false compliment to the Prime 
Minister, but he said that he be- 
lieved he was the only man who could 
carry out his own views of free-trade 
without a revolution. The right hon. 
Baronet wielded the mercantile Conserva- 
tives of the country, and if the right hon. 
Baronet would carry out his own principles 
of free trade, he promised him the support 
of the free traders, without any reference 
to politics or party. The Anti Corn-law 
League which would support him was not 
a political body. They cared nothing for 
one side or the other. If the right hon. 
Baronet dismissed this House without 
doing something to restore confidence in 
the country, there would be confusion in 
the land before the time of meeting again. 
Would the right hon. Baronet be guided 
by the hon. Member for Shoreham, or 
would he take to his back the whole 
commercial and manufacturing interest, 
and gain for himself immortal hovour? 
The right hon. Gentleman must change 
sides, and that instantly; and if he were 
taunted for so doing, this would be his 
answer—that he had found a country in 
distress, and had given to it prosperity. 
The House divided on the question, that 
the words, ‘* Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” stand part of the question, 
—Ayes 156; Noes 64: Majority 92. 


List of the Ayes. 





Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T, D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E: 
Arkwright, G. 
Ashley, Lord 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baird, W. 
Baldwin, B. 
Bankes, G. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct, 


Baskerville, T. B. M. 


Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackburne, J. I, 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Broadley, H. 


Broadwood, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buller Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, A. 
Cardwell, E. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cockburn, rt.hn.SirG. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
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Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
East, J. B. 

Eastnor, Visct. 
Eaton, R. J. 

Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Feilden, W. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, W. O. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Greene, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 
Halford, H. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, rt.hn.Sir H. 
Hardy, J. 

Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hornby, J. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 

Ker, D. S. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Knight, H. G. 
Knight, F. W. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lefroy, A. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Litton, E. 
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Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lyali, G. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
March, Earl of 
Meynell, Capt. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, right hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 


Peel, right hon. Sir R. 


Peel, J. 
Pemberton, T. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rose, rt. bn. Sir G, 
Rous, hon. Capt. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Sheppard, T. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Verner, Col. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Yorke, hon. E, T. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS, 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


List of the Noxs. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Aldam, W. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. G. F. 
Bernal, R. 

Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 


Browne, hon. W. 
Callaghan, D. 
Cave, hon. R. O. 
Cobden, R. 


Colborne, hn.W.N.R. 


Collins, W. 
Corbally, M. E. 
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Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt, 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryse, P. 


Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Duff, J. 

Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. Ricardo, J. L. 
ng Sir J. Roche, Sir D, 

Ellis, W. Russell, Lord E, 
Ewart, W. Scholefield, J. 
Ferguson, Col. Sheil, right hon. R. L, 
Fielden, J. Smith, B. 

Forster, M. Tancred, H. W. 
Hall, Sir B. Thornley, T. 
Hastie, A. Troubridge, Sir E. T, 
Hatton, Capt. V. Tufnell, H. 

Hawes, B. Villiers, hon. C. 
Hill, Lord M. Walker, R. 
Hindley, C. Ward, H. G. 
Howard, hon. J.K. | Wawn, J.T, ° 
Hutt, W. Williams, W. 
M'Taggart, Sir J. Wood, B. 

Marshall, W. Wood, G. W. 
Morris, D. Wyse, T. 

Morison, Gen, Yorke, H. R. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O’Brien, J. 
Paget, Col. 
Pechell, Capt. 


House went into committee of supply 
pro forma. 

Adjourned at a quarter before three 
o’clock. 


TELLERS. 
Gibson, T, M. 
Hume, J. 


PONS POD Dene — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Saturday, July 23, 1842. 


Minutes.) Britis. Public.—1* Fisheries 
Poor-law Amendment Bill. 


Adjourned. 


a ee me noce sors — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, July 23, 1842. 


Minutgs.) Britis. Public.—2° Lunacy. 
Committed.—Joint Stock Banking Companies; Desigts 
Copyright. 

Reported.—Grand Jury Presentments (Ireland). 

3° and passed :—Manchester, Birmingham, and Bolton 
Police. 

Private. —3°- and :—Lord Lorton’s Estate; Cal- 
land’s Estate ; Duke of Bridgewater’s Estate; Lord South 
ampton’s Estate; Verconsin’s Naturalization ; Pilkington's 
Estate. 


Adjourned. 


nes cect coos — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, July 25, 1842. 


Minutes.) Bri1s. Public—1* Manchester, Birming 
ham, and Bolton Police. 
2*- Exchequer Bills Preparation; Licensed Lunatic Asy- 
lums ; Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction ; Customs’ Acts Amend- 
ment; South Australia. 
Committed.—Mines and Collieries ; Linen Manufactures 
(Ireland); Prisons. 
3* and passed:—London Bridge Approaches Fund; 


(Ireland) ; 
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New South Wales; Military Savings Banks; Chelsea 
Hospital; District Courts and Prisons. 

Private.—Reported, hwark Improvement (No. 2); 
Duke of Buckingham's Estate ; Hele’s Charity. 

gj» and passed :—Sewell’s Divorce. , 

PsriTions PRESENTED. By the Earl of Ripon, from 
Marylebone + by the Earls of Wicklow and Clarendon, 
and the Marquess of Clanricarde, from Miners and Coi- 
liers of Thornley, Kirkburton, Thornhill, Lepton, and 
Whitley, Breistfield and Emley, and Middleton and 
Thornhill Edge, in favour of the Mines and Collieries 
Bill.—By the Earl of Clancarty, from Ballinasloe, against 
any further grant to Maynooth.—From John Turner, not 
to appropriate Grants for Musical Education to any 
System.—From St. Mary’s, Truro, and from Houghton- 
le-Spring, against parts of the Poor-law Amendment Bill. 





Pustic Epnvucation.] The Bishop of 
London presented a petition from a gen- 
tleman of independent fortune, named Tur- 
ner, who stated, that he had anticipated 
the system of vocal instruction, adopted 
by Mr. Hullah, and humbly prayed, not 
for any sum by way of compensation, but 
that in any future grant, which might be 
made for the encouragement of vocal edu- 
cation, regard should be had to the effi- 
ciency of the plan, rather than to the 
claims of any individual. He did not 
mean to pronounce an a one way or 
the other: but he should take this oppor- 
tunity of asking two questions of the noble 
President of the Council, whose speech on 
the subject of education had, as might be 
expected, occasioned a considerable sensa- 
tion throughout the country. There were 
one or two points in that speech which he 
was desirous that the noble Baron should 
have an opportunity of giving his opinions 
upon more precisely and closely than he 
appeared to have done on a former occasion. 
One related to his allusion to the grants 
made for the promotion of education in the 
National Society and the British and Fo- 
reign School Society. The noble Baron 
stated, in rather strong terms, that he 
should feel it his bounden duty not to 
make any distinction between the Mem- 
bers of the Church and the Dissenters on 
the subject of education. He did not un- 
derstand the noble Lord to say, as an 
abstract proposition, that he saw no dif- 
ference between the two, so far as educa- 
tion was concerned. Undoubtedly, if he 
understood the noble Lord in that sense, 
as a minister of that Church, he should 
have felt bound early to protest against 
such a conclusion, because the Church of 
the country was entitled to claim the 
instruction of the people, though it did not 
assert the right to teach the children of 
those who differed from it. It might be a 
a what provision should be made 
or the education of those children who 
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did not belong to the Church? The whole 
subject of education had been discussed 
with considerable warmth some years ago 
in that House, and a mode of regulating 
the national schools, and those of Dissen- 
ters, was then agreed to, to which he 
understood the noble President of the 
Council, the other evening, to declare his 
intention of adhering. That was the sense 
in which he took it—the phrase “ equal 
terms,” were used, and to that he could 
have no objection, for he acquiesced in the 
original plan. He wished to know, then, 
whether he rightly interpreted the noble 
Lord’s statement ? The second question he 
wished to put, related to the instruction 
given at Exeter-hall. He was a subscriber 
to the system of vocal instruction adopted 
there, and he should persevere in promoting 
its success. But he understood, that lec- 
tures were given there also in the mecha- 
nical parts of education, and in linear 
drawing. Now, he confessed that the ad- 
dition of other branches of education ex- 
cited in him, and in others, some appre- 
hensions, not as to which might now 
occur, but as to the results to which it 
might possibly lead, because one species of 
instruction might be added to the other, 
and a normal school being once established, 
without any religious instruction being 
provided by the Government, to retrace 
our steps would be impossible, and the 
question of religious instruction might be 
practically decided against it. On the in- 
formation he had received, he doubted, too, 
whether the instruction given was really 
beneficial, so far as the object of the na- 
tional education scheme was concerned. 
He was informed, that very few teachers 
attended the lectures he had alluded to 
who belonged either to the National So- 
ciety, or to the British and Foreign So- 
ciety. The attendants at the lectures 
were teachers of Sunday schools and me- 
chanics—classes, no doubt, for whom it 
was very important that such instruction 
should be given, but who were not the 
parties contemplated in the original scheme 
for teaching masters. The question he 
wished to ask on this point was, whether 
the committee of the Privy Council, which 
represented the Government, had any in- 
tention of acknowledging the formation of 
a normal school without any religious in- 
struction ? 

Lord Wharncliffe : The right rev. Pre- 
late had interpreted most correctly the 
meaning of the expressions which he had 
used on a former night. All he meant to 
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say was, that he should be unfit for the 
office which he occupied, if he were to 
favour a far different distribution of the 

rant for education from that acted on by 
fis predecessor. Now, as to the classes at 
Exeter-hall, he must confess, that their 
formation seemed to be viewed with a de- 
gree of jealousy, for which he could not 
account. He could not help thinking, that 
the object of those classes was much mis- 
understood. Their Lordships knew, that 
by recent discoveries, reading, writing, and 
drawing could be taught in a simpler me- 
thod, and in a much shorter time than they 
could be acquired hitherto. It appeared 
to those having control over this institu- 
tion, that masters should be instructed 
in these improved methods of teaching. 
Classes for reading, writing, and linear 
drawing were formed on the synthetical 
method, as it was called. They were at 
first frequented by none but schoolmasters, 
but in a very short time it was found that 
mechanics, shopmen, and even those in a 
higher situation in life, were anxious to 
obtain the information which was afforded. 
When such men could not read or write, 
or were bad accountants, it was not won- 
derful that they should adopt a method of 
learning which afforded them such advan- 
tages, at a much cheaper rate, and ina 
shorter time than they could formerly have 
procured them. But how such a practice 
could militate against religious education, 
or how it was to be inferred from its adop- 
tion that a normal school was about to be 
established for teaching the people every 
thing without religion, he could not di- 
vine. 


Conversation at an end. 


Mines anv Couuierizs.] The Earl of 
Devon moved, that the Mines and Col- 
lieries Bill be re-committed. 

Lord Brougham presented himself thus 
early to their Lordships’ attention, to state 
his opinions on this bill, rather with a view 
to further measures of a like kind which 
he understood were contemplated, having 
been prevented from taking part in the 
earlier discussions by accidental circum- 
stances, Some persons argued that this 
bill went too far; others that it did not 
go far enough, (he meant as it was 
altered by their Lordships); while a 
third party contended that it exactly hit 
the just line which should be taken in 
framing such a measure. He was quite 
willing to bear testimony to the pure spirit 
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of philanthrophy which characterised the 
noble Lord who introduced this bill into 
the other House of Parliament; and 
whom to praise would be superfluous, for 
none have presumed to utter a whisper 
against him. [t was probable that that 
noble Lord might be right in supposing 
that if the whole matter had been referred 
to a committee, a smaller change would 
have been made in the bill than had ac. 
tually been effected ; but it was also pos. 
sible that the results might have been of an 
opposite kind. It was impossible for him, 
occupied as he had been daily with judicial 
business here and elsewhere uninterruptedly 
since the time when the report of the com. 
missioners was published, to be conversant 
with the 2,000 pages of that report, and he 
believed that their Lordships in general had 
not had sufficient time well to consider the 
great mass of evidence which was col- 
lected ; but he also believed that there were 
in that evidence some facts, the truth of 
which could not be denied, facts which 
would warrant them in passing a part at 
least of the bill without further inquiry, 
But would their Lordships suffer him 
to comment for a little while upon the 
course of legislation into which they were 
about to enter? There was nothing more 
easy, and there was nothing more na- 
tural, than when any evil practices were 
revealed to exclaim at once “ This must 
not be,” and to demand a law to punish 
them, a proclamation to denounce them, 
or it might be a standing order to put 
them down. But as there was nothing 
more difficult than legislation, so there 
was nothing which demanded greater 
degree of circumspection and caution; in 
proportion as the future is veiled from our 
eyes, so ought we to point them the more 
earnestly in all other directions, fixing them 
upon the present and the past ; and if it was 
so in all cases, if it was necessary to exercise 
this caution and this circumspection at all 
times, it was emphatically and most neces- 
sary to exercise these faculties when called 
upon to legislate upon a no less important, 
delicate, and difficult subject than that of 
the employment of the labouring classes of 
this country. As a general principle, 
he thought nothing should be done by 
means of legislation to draw out of their 
usual channels, out of those channels into 
which they would naturally flow, capital 
and labour, forcing and seduciog them 
into other channels which they do not 
naturally seek. He did not say that 
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there were no exceptions to this rule. If 
any kind of employment amounted to an 
offence, to a crime, then it became the 
duty of the Legislature to interfere. Upon 

unds like these, Parliament had inter- 
fered with what was called a trade, but 
which was in reality a crime, the slave- 
trafic. In like manner, after still further 
inquiry, after still longer and wholly inex- 
cusable delay, it was admitted at length 
that no man possessed a right to hold 
property in the persons of his fellow- 
men, and the holding of such property was 
prohibited, but with an ample compensa- 
tion to those whom the change in the law 
affected. But if any species of employ- 
ment which was not actually criminal, was 
yet immoral in its nature, or even if it had a 
manifest tendency to produce immorality, 
itwas also the duty of the lawgiver to inter- 
fere and to prohibit its existence. Every- 
thing, however, in the latter case depended 
upon degree, upon whether that tendency 
was certain, direct, and immediate, or not ; 
a remote, and uncertain tendency was not 
enough to justify interposition; but upon 
these grounds, and within the scope of these 
principles, he was disposed to maintain 
that cne part of this bill, that relating to 
the employment of female children, should 
be an exception to the general rule which 
he had laid down with reference to the 
inexpediency of drawing and still more of 
forcibly repelling capital and labour from 
their natural channels. But they should 
take care not to be led away by feelings of 
humanity however natural in themselves, 
and however honourable, in considering this 
measure. If the operation of a species of 
labour should be found prejudicial, mani- 
festly and certainly prejudicial to certain 
classes of the community, possibly an ex- 
ception might also be made in that case Lo 
the general rule which he had referred to. 
But it became them to consider in what 
way such a trade or employment was 
pernicious. If it was merely disadvan.. 
tageous to the interests of the persons 
concerned in it, in a temporal point of 
view, if we thought that the persons 
employed in such a trade might earn more, 
or might be better off, by engaging in an- 
other, in that point of view legislation 
had no right whatever to interfere between 
them and their occupation. Their interest 
was their own affair. With reference to the 
effect of trades on health, it was, he much 
feared, the lot by which men lived that 
they should earn their bread not only in 
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the sweat of their brow, but by the wear and 
tear of theirconstitutions. It was as la- 
mentable as true that many employments 
there were, not healthy any more than 
easy, and he was almost afraid to think of 
the vast number of instances in which the 
labouring classes were and must be em- 
ployed in trades which tended directly to 
injure the constitution, to engender dis- 
ease, to inflict suffering, and to shorten 
life. The subject was a painful one, but 
he was forced upon its consideration, not 
so much by the particular measure before 
the House, as by measures of a similar ten- 
dency, which he was confident would spring 
from it, which he was sure were lurking in 
its shade, and it became their Lordships to 
meet the subject betimes. How many un- 
wholesome trades were men engaged in, 
trades for examples the effects of which pa- 
ralysed thelimbs,such occupations as those 
of the painter, in which white lead was used, 
or that of the brazier, which occasioned 
partial disease of a paralytic kind, or those 
trades in which steel filings were diffused 
through the atmosphere, givingrise to asth- 
matic complaints. Again, let any man go 
amongst the peasantry, and examine the 
difference between the husbandman who 
had passed his life in hard labour up to 
the time of, perhaps, forty-five years of 
age, and the man of sixty-five or even 
seventy, who had passed his life in the 
ordinary pursuits in which men of their 
Lordships’ station in society were gene- 
rally engaged. Let any man compare the 
two classes ; in one case he would put the 
peasant of forty-five or fifty down for 
seventy years of age, and in the other case 
he would be likely to fix the age of the 
gentleman of seventy at from forty-five 
to fifty years. It would be said that 
workmen pursued these exhausting and in- 
jurious occupations with their eyes open ; 
that they had the management of their 
own time; that they, knowing their callings 
to be unhealthy, yet voluntarily chose to 
enter upon them; and that, therefore, the 
Legislature ought not to interfere with 
them. But the case of children, it 
might be admitted, was different. They 
required protection. They could not judge 
for themselves, They were put, by the 
indifference of their parents, or by worse 
feelings, by their sordid propensities, into 
those occupations in which their health 
was injured, their education, their moral 
and intellectual training utterly neglected. 
But this consideration would not bear out 
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the argument involved in measures like 
the bill before the House; for if it be 
granted that persons must be found willing 
to enter into occupations unhealthy in 
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deplored, than the destitution, in all means 
of instruction, which prevailed in mineg- 
nothing could be more lamentable than 
the conduct of parents to children in those 


their nature, such as those which he had | mines, and nothing was more to be de. 
mentioned (and he might cite worse cases | sired than well-directed efforts to put an 
than he had named, as those of men | end to the scenes sometimes witnessed in 
who worked in glass-houses, and at-|them. But the colliers were not the on} 
tended furnaces), if it was admitted that | parents whose conduct towards their chij. 
the Legislature could not or should not | dren was extremely to be lamented, and 
interfere with such occupations, then he | much to be blamed. It was bad, it was 
averred that a certain inference followed, | lamentable, to see children carried g 
and which could not be escaped, and this|a tender age to the mine, and there 
was, that to a certain degree compara- | made to crawl through damp caverng 
tively young persons must be allowed to | and crawling to work for a greater num. 
enter into those employments. There were | ber of hours than their strength permitted, 
many such occupations the duties of which | and then to be sent home in a state of 
could not be learned unless young persons | mental and bodily exhaustion, perhaps to 
began at twelve or thirteen years of age to a scanty meal, and certainly fit only for 
be initiated into them. Therefore these un- | sleep; but this, bad as it might be, was 
wholesome trades, if they were to be ex- | not much worse than the cautious provi- 
ercised at all, must not only be exercised sion which was made by some parents 
by men, but by youths under the age of in order to stunt the growth of their chil- 
twenty-one, nay, under the age of seven- dren, to prevent them from attaining a 
teen oreighteen. This argument might be certain stature with the due proportion of 
held to apply to boys of ten years of age | their strength, lest they should also attain 
and upwards, but he believed that itought a certain weight. This was done in order 
not and did not apply to children of more | that they might, when arrived at manhood, 
tender years. But when, under the guide | only attain acertain small size, and, con- 


ance of natural and humane feelings, they | Sequently, a certain light weight, and then 
were entering upon this field of legislation, these unhappy wretches, old before their 
it was very fit that they should look about | time, these stunted creatures, after per- 


forming the services of those who hired 
them, and caused them to be so tortured 
and trained, died without ever reaching 
anything like old age, and during their 
lives never had anything like a healthy 


them to see how wide that field was, and | 
to reflect, before they set out, how far they | 
proposed to advance into it. He would, , 
in entering upon this consideration, first of | 
all, remind their Lordships that they 

were making laws to bind the labouring constitution, He spoke of these mattersof 
classes of the community, and not in- | course not from practical experience, but 
tended to affect the rich, They were he stated what from the reports of such of 
rearing up a power to attack not the strong | their Lordships as were practically con- 
but the weak, not to control the great, but , versant with the subject, he believed to be 
to crush the feeble, and let them take very true. Again, was there anything more 
good care that they did not subject them- | certain than that the most wholesome 
selves to the well-grounded imputation | nutriment a child could receive was that 
which had been made against almost all | with which bounteous nature had furnished 
legislators, in every age and in every coun- | its mother—was there anything more cer- 


try, that they were very apt to forge fetters 
for the humble, but only to cast a gossamer 
over the powerful. Such had been the 
saying of the wise man to whom his noble 
Friend (Lord Melbourne) lately referred ; it 
was in substance thesaying by which Solon 
was known among theancient sages. Now 
they were dealing with the weak, and it be- 
came his duty to remind their Lordships of 
some circumstances which seemed to have 
escaped their attention! Nothing could 
be more miserable, nothing more to be 


tain than that by withdrawing this natural 
,food, you entailed the absolute ne- 
,cessity of bringing the child up in a less 
wholesome manner ?—was there anything 
more certain than that children, for wantof 
their mother’s nursing must often perish 
before their time ?—was there anything 
more certain than that this was an unna- 
tural and a mischievous departure from 
the duty of a mother to suckle her own 
child? But did he blame those poor 
women who handed over their infants 
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to the care of a foster-mother, in order 
to get advantageous places for them- 
selves? Did he blame this? No, he la- 
mented without blaming it, but he could 
not close his eyes to the fearful extent of 
the evils produced on the bodies and minds 
of children, and he would add, on the 
minds and feelings of the mothers too, by 
that system which was now freely prac- 
tised by parents among the working classes, 
when opportunity offered, of not suckling 
their own children, in order to be em- 
ployed in suckling the children of those 
in easy circumstances, and especially in 
that rank of life to which their Lordships 
and the Members of the other House of 
Parliament belonged. Sure was he that if 
commissioners were empowered to inquire 
into the nursing of children and their 
removal from their mothers, they could 
produce with half the skill and diligence 
employed by the mining, commission, a 
report, which would trace most frightfully 
apicture of the consequence of the prac- 
tice. If such report were presented, and 
if, in consequence of what it was quite 
sure to recommend, any one were to bring 
in a bill for prohibiting such practices, 


and were to get that bill hurried through 
the other House, he was confident that 
nine-tenths of the measure would be 


rejected in their Lordships’ House. It 
might be feared, that in such an event, 
it would cross the minds of many how 
ready the two Houses were to interfere 
with the working classes, but how apt they 
were, when practices were denounced in 
which they themselves were sharers, to turn 
a deaf ear to the denunciation. Would it 
not be said they were great dealers in 
cheap virtue ?—a commodity which, un- 
like all other commodities, was more in 
demand the less difficult it was to procure ; 
and although in great vogue and much 
request, was of little cost, and Jess value. 
But their Lordships, he trusted, would 
never deal in that worthless commodity 
more largely than was absolutely necessary, 
or be forward to display that species of 
Vicarious courage which dared to encoun- 
ter risks in the persons of others, and 
bore with patient resignation sufferings 
that could never be known or felt. When 
4 case attended with circumstances such 
as are now described was brought before 
them, he thought that they should weigh 
well all the considerations to which he 
had adverted, and the effects which they 
were likely to have on the character of 
VOL. LXV. {it} 
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the Legislature, among not rash and un- 
thinking, but intelligent and reflecting 
persons. He did not say that it was wrong 
to prevent the employment of young chil- 
dren: and where there was a case of out- 
rage to morals, or even to delicacy and to 
feelings, the matter was, of course, clear; 
he repeated that it was not improper to in« 
terfere for the protection of young children, 
as they had already done in the cases of 
chimney-sweepers and factory children; 
they were right in such cases to interpose, 
but, in doing so, let them be very cautious 
of interfering between the parent and the 
child. Nature had implanted deeply, the 
strongest feelings in that connection, and 
if they attempted to make acts of Parlia- 
ment more tender towards children than 
the cherishing affection of mothers, let 
them rely upon it that not only they 
would fail, but they would not fail with 
impunity; they would not merely fail to 
provide a better substitute, but they would 
destroy the natural agent; the provision 
of any poor substitute for the tenderness 
of a mother, could not but lead to the 
deadening of that primary natural senti- 
ment, so deeply seated and so strongly 
felt. He hoped that the cautions which 
he had thrown out, would not be forgotten 
in legislating upon the subject. To the 
bill as amended in this House he offered 
no objection ; but he entreated their Lord- 
ships to bear in mind ‘the cautions he 
had ventured to suggest, when they were 
again called upon to deal with such sub- 
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jects. 


The Marquess of Londonderry, was un- _ 
derstood to speak nearly as follows. He 
must, at the beginning, express the great 
pleasure with which he had listened to 
the speech of the noble and learned Lord 
who had just sat down. That noble and 
learned Lord had argued the question in a 
straightforward manner with his usual 
ability ; and had made several observations 
well worthy of their Lordship’s attention. 
He regretted, however, that he should 
again have to present himself to the 
attention of their Lordships on this sub- 
ject, but he had a duty imposed upon 
him, from which he felt it impossible 
to shrink. He must first offer a few ob- 
servations on the general alterations which 
had been made in the bill. In the bill as 
originally introduced into the House of 
Commons, it was provided, 


“‘'That after six calendar months from the 
passing of this bill, it should not be lawful for 
U 
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any owner of a colliery to employ any female 
person.” 


The alteration made by their Lordships 
was,— 


“From and after the ist day of March, 
1843.” 


In fact, the bill was so completely 
changed, that the only clause which stood 
the same was that relative to the appoint- 
ment of Government inspectors. As the 
bill, therefore, would not come into opera- 
tion until 1843, was there not ample time 
for some further enquiry. With regard 
to the report which had been laid on the 
Table, and which contained 2,000 pages, 
he must object to the railway pace with 
which the evidence on which it was founded 
had been prepared. He must mention 
one curious fact in relation to this report, 
and that was, that copies had been sent 
into the country for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the favourable comments of the press 
before it was laid on the Table of their 
Lordships’ House. The noble Lord, the 
President of the Council, who was certainly 
a coal-owner, but who could not be said to 
be the organ of the coal-owners of the 
North, said that those gentlemen did not 
object to the Government inspectors. He 
believed he might have the honour of 
considering himself the organ of the coal- 
owners of the North, and to prove that the 
noble Lord President had not been correct 
in his impression, he would read the fol- 
lowing resolutions of the committee of 
coal-owners, dated the 23rd of July. That 
document was as follows :— 


“ Coal-Trade Office, Newcustle, July 23, 1842. 


* Meeting of the committee—Robert Wil- 
liam Brandling, esq., in the chair. 


“ Resolved, That the committee return their 
best thanks to Lord Londonderry for his kind 
communication of the 16th instant, and ac- 
knowledge with feelings of gratitude the un- 
wearied exertions of his Lordship to promote 
the interest of the trade at large by rendering 
the bill for the employment of persons in mines 
comparatively innocuous, and though unwilling 
to give his Lordship any additional trouble— 


“Tt is further resolved, That he be respect- 
fully requested again to urge in the House of 
Lords the entire omission of the clause, ap- 
pointing inspectors, the parents being em- 
ployed with their children, and the existing 
power of the magistrates having been found 
sufficient to afford all necessary protection to 
both parties, But, should his Lordship be 
unable to exceed to that extent, that it 1s very 
desirable, that the words scored under in the 
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returned copy of the bill should be omitted, for 
the reasons stated in the margin. 
“ Ropert W. Branpurye, 
Chairman. 

His noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) had very truly. observed, that 
if Parliament once began legislating for 
this trade, that other trades would soon be 
attacked also. He concurred in that opinion, 
and if this measure passed, he had no doubt 
a similar one would be soon introduced 
affecting the iron trade, and when this 
species of legislation would stop nobody 
would be able to tell. Its mischievous 
nature had been well described in the fol- 
lowing article from one of the public prints 
(The Sun), to which he would call the 
attention of the House :— 


“In the course of a pretty long experience 
we have seen so many laws, passed from the 
most benevolent motives, turn out complete 
failures, that we are no longer susceptible of 
being seduced by temporary expediency to 
forsake general principles. It has been estab- 
lished, for example, by a wide induction, since 
writers began to observe and classify political 
facts, that the interference by law with the 
application of individual industry is invariably 
mischievous. That principle is agreeable to 
the theory of Government, which is constituted 
not to direct the labour of any part of the 
community, except that which is employed in 
the public service, but to protect the rights of 
individuals. Add to these general facts the 
particular fact, that our Legistature is almost 
exclusively composed of opulent and leisure 
classes ; that no mere manual labourer has any 
share in it; that a very small proportion in. 
deed of the manual labourers, even concur ip 
electing the law-makers ; and there is a strong 
case established against the interference by 
such a Legislature with the industry of the 
people, in any shape or form. It seems to us 
also a necessary consequence of the Legislature 
undertaking to regulate any one particular 
class of labourers, that it becomes bound to 
regulate the whole. Our system of production, 
by which society is sustained, is one of great 
combination or division of labour,—the weaver 
depending on the spinner, the spinner on the 
steam-engine, and the steam-engine on the 
coal-hewer; and the legislator who undertakes 
to regulate a part must, if he can, regulate the 
whole. The chances are, as he really knows 
nothing, and can know nothing, of a system 
which is obviously in progress of development 
with population, that he will inflict on the 
whole a serious injury. The assumption of 
regulating any one part constitutes the legis- 
lator the judge of what employments are 
proper and what improper, and how much or 
how little time individuals should be engaged 
in them. If there be one needless and um 
wholesome occupation in society, on that 
principle the legislator is to blame.” 
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He must again entreat the House not to 

eg this measure without some further 
consideration. Those persons who were 
most competent to give opinions had not 
heen examined, for none of the overmen or 
viewers had been examined. The state- 
ments in the digest were altogether exag- 
gerated, and in proof of this he would read 
a letter which he had recently received, 
which he thought was important as to the 
employment in collieries generally. The 
letter was this :— 


No. 8, Park-place, Bayswater. 

« My Lorp—For the first time in my life, in 
word or deed, have I intruded myself on any 
measures passing through either Houses of 
Parliament ; but seeing from report that your 
Lordship’s opinions and my own correspond in 
a great degree upon the Colliery Bill, T am 
disposed, and I hope your Lordship will not 
think me presumptuous in doing so, to give 
a few remarks from experience in a practical 
way; and I am induced thus to step out of 
my way, from the extreme feeling made upon 
the Houses of Parliament by the reports of 
certain commissioners of inquiry into the 
cruelty and hardships of boys being worked in 
mines under thirteen years of age—leaving 
gitls or women out of the question, for that is 
disgusting, nor did I ever see either down, 
even in a coal mine, in my life, in our part of 
the country, North Staffordshire. Having 
commenced, I feel, my Lord, I am going too 
far for such an humble individual to trespass on 
your Lordship’s time; if so, cast it away, my 
Lord. I will state, my Lord, my pretensions for 
addressing your Lordship. I was employed in 
thin seams of coal from eight years of age until 
I] was fifteen, and my forefathers before me, all 
of whom are gathered to their fathers. There- 
fore, 1 have no interest beyond that of hu- 
manity ; and I will fearlessly state, that there 
is no employment more healthy, in well-venti- 
tilated and drained mines, than that of cclliery, 
although nearly all to a man in both Houses 
of Parliament scoff at the assertion ; but I can 
prove facts, and the parish register of Cheadle 
in Staffordshire, shall bear me out. I will 
mention but three, out of some hundreds, 
Mygrand father died at eighty-four; my father’s 
eldest brother, eighty-five ; my father, eighty- 
three, who worked in the mines from six years 
‘- up to their death, except my father, who 
It pleased Providence to enable his children to 
soothe his declining years, by keeping him 
from labour. I am induced to say this from a 
firm convietion that if this bill passes in its 
Present shape, that it will entail misery upon 
thousands of families; and if such a law had 
existed when I was a child, I should have been 
a collier now ; for, being enabled at an early 
period to obtain our own living, we were able 
to pay the schoolmaster, and make a tidy ap- 
Pearance. I have only seen the garbled ac- 
count of the report of the commissioners, 
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as it appears in the papers, and I am foolish 
enough to think that I could dispel one 
half of it, to the satisfaction of any dozen 
Members of either Houses of Parliament, 
in one hour. I left the mines at fifteen, 
and have passed my time in this metropo= 
lis since 1807, and cease to have any in- 
terest; but early impressions are so strongly 
impressed upon my mind, that it has induced 
me to obtrude myself upon your Lordship’s 
notice ; and if I have not done so in a manner 
becoming your Lordship’s exalted rank, I 
trust your Lordship will attribute it to its true 
source, namely, my not being accustomed to 
correspond beyond my own sphere of life. 

“T am, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obe- 
dient servant, “Ww. Prant. 

“* The Most Noble the Marquess 

of Londonderry, &c. &c”’ 
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In the year 1843, when the bill was to 
come into operation, all these women 
would be thrown out of employment. 
What was to become of them? He must 
say, that practical benevolence was more 
praiseworthy than mistaken humanity. 
The question altogether had not received 
the consideration which it deserved, and 
he thought, that the Government ought 
to have expressed some decided opinion on 
the subject. He contended, that one di- 
rect effect of the bill, if passed into a law, 
would be to increase the Poor-rates to an 
enormous amount. It was stated, that 
the result of the bill would be favourable 
to the morality of the persons affected by 
it. It might be so, or it might not; and 
he was an advocate of morality in all its 
forms. But he would ask their Lordships 
whether such an uncertainty as contingent 
morality ought to be purchased at the 
fearful price of beggary and _ starvation. 
He would read to their Lordships an ex- 
tract to that effect :— 


“ Tf, however, the bill does pass, none will, 
I suppose, doubt the result as to the Poors’- 
rates, if families are now supported by their 
labour, and by an act of Parliament they are 
deprived of that labour, a substitute must be 
found in the shape of excise or increased rates. 
Can these be desirable, and yet they must, to 
all intents and purposes follow, as to attempt 
to seek the means of existence elsewhere, 
crowded as every spot is, would be madness, 
fallacious. See then the blessed effect of the 
change—the price to be paid for the purchase 
of ¢ moral’ feeling. Morality is all very well ; 
but will it flourish in beggary and starvation ?” 


He concluded with a perfect conviction, 
that the House of Commons could not 
pass the bill before their Lordships in the 
shape in which it was put by the noble 
Earl who introduced it, and, therefore, he 

U2 
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should move that it be referred to a select 
committee. 

The Earl of Devon thought a great part 
of the speech of his noble and learned 
Friend opposite was a good argument in 
favour of the present bill, for the excep- 
tions introduced by his noble and learned 
Friend, to the general rule of non-inter- 
ference, distinctly applied to the present 
bill. Did not their Lordships see that 
the state of things which consigned women 
of all ages to werk in collieries with men, 
almost in a siate of vudity, must have a 
direct and immediate tendency to promote 


vice and immorality? The employment of | 
young children, inasmuch as it precluded } 


any attention being paid to their educatiou, 
also constituted an exception to the general 
rule of non-interference. It was the duty 
of the Legislature to interfere to prevent 
the demoralization of the rising generation. 
He had no wish to contravene the princi- 
ples of political economy, but there were 
higher duties than any that political eco- 
nomy could teach. They had to take care 
that none of their institutions should be 
conducted so as to destroy the mind of the 
infant child, and it was of the utmost 
importance that children should be so 


brought up as that hereafter they might 
become good citizens and good men, and to 
neglect to take measures to secure this, was 
to commit not only a great moral crime, 


but a great political mistake. He had 
naturally expected that the noble Marquess 
would have pointed out those parts of the 
bill on which he thought there was any 
doubt, and on which, therefore, further 
inquiry might be necessary ; but he would 
ask if there was any fact on which this 
bill was founded on which the noble Mar- 
quess had thrown the slightest doubt? 
He contended that he had not. There 
could be no doubt but that women were 
employed in the mines, and if they were 
thrown out of employment their places 
would be supplied with men, who were 
more fit for that sort of work. Unless the 
noble Marquess could get rid of the fact 
that women and children were employed 
in the mines he could do no good by refer- 
ring this bill to a select committee. He 
believed that he had not, by altering the 
bill, committed the suicidal part that the 
noble Marquess had supposed. On the 
contrary, he thought the bill would be 
well received elsewhere, and that the pro- 
moters of it would be of opinion that he 
had exercised a sound discretion in intro- 
ducing those alterations. If a small in- 
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crease in the price of coal, or a small 
diminution in the profits of the coal. 
owner, should be the result of this meg. 
sure, it would be acheap price to pay for 
getting rid of somuch misery. The House 
of Commons had been accused of legislatin 
hastily on this subject; he thought the 
House of Commons had only done its duty 
in bringing forward the measure in the 
manner it had done, and he trusted their 
Lordships would reject the amendment. 

Lord Brougham had not argued this 
question on the grounds of political eco. 
nomy at all, but on the ground of the 
injustice of interfering between the la- 
bourer and the manuer in which he might 
choose to employ himself, and of inter. 
fering with the control exercised by the 
parent over the child. He felt they ought 
to be extremely temperate in their repre- 
hension of the labouring classes, respect. 
ing the employment of their children in 
various occupations and employments, 
when they recollected the manner in 
which those classes were induced, and al- 
most forced to do so, both by their cir- 
cumstances and by the conduct of the 
higher classes, 

Lord Hatherton said, that although he 
had formerly submitted a very similar 
proposition to that of the noble Marquess, 
he could not now give his vote in favour 
of the amendment, inasmuch as the bill 
had undergone modifications which remov- 
ed the greater part of the objections he 
originally entertained to it. 

The Earl of Galloway remarked that 
the petitions against the measure all ad- 
mitted the facts on which the bill was 
founded. 

The Earl of Radnor said, the noble 
Earl’s observation was very true, but it 
was no argument in favour of the passing 
of the bill. Women and children might 
be employed in collieries, and might be 
improperly or indecorously employed, but 
the condemnation of the system, or even 
the desire to put an end to it, was not 
altogether a sufficient ground for passing 
an act of Parliament to carry out such a 
desire. In fact, in all such cases it was 
found in the long run, that the evils of the 
system worked out the remedies without 
legislative interference. In this particu- 
lar instance they had an old practice, and 
a practice which was on the decline ; on 
what ground, then, were they all at once 
to step in and to legislate to stop the evil? 
It seemed to him, that the chief argument 
in favour of this bill was, not the hard. 
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ship of the system, but its indecency. 
Now, if they began to legislate for the 
urpose of checking what was indecent or 
indecorous, they might cut out for them- 
selves more work than they would be able 
to perform. The sexes mingled indiscri- 
minately in cottages above the earth as 
well as in coal pits under it, and really, if 
they began to pass acts to check immo- 
rality in the pits, they ought also to pass 
acts to regulate the building of cottages, 
sothat a number of men and women should 
not sleep in the same room. But with re- 
to the question of immorality, the 
evidence weut to show, that it was by no 
means 80 great as was by some alleged. 
Four clergymen declared, that the immo- 
rality was not so great in the mining as 
in the manufacturing districts ; and one 
of the four went so far as to say, that, set- 
ting aside the drunkenness, it was not so 
great as in the agricultural districts. 
Another reason for delay was, that the 
commissioners had promised another re- 
port, which was to have reference to the 
influence of the colliery system upon the 
morals of those who were subjected to it, 
and he thought it would be more prudent 
for their Lordships to defer legislating on 
the subject until they received that re- 


rt. 

Their Lordships divided on the question, 
that the bill be re-committed :—Contents 
49; Not-Contents 3 ;—Majority 46. 

Bill recommitted. 

On the first clause, 

Lord Beaumont moved the omission of 
that part of it which prohibited the em- 
ployment of women under eighteen years 
of age in mines or collieries from and after 
three months from the passing of the act. 
He thought they should be placed on the 
same footing as the other females, and 
that the discontinuance of all should take 
place at the same period—namely, the Ist 
of March. His object in moving this 
omission was to afford a sufficient time to 
those women (which three months was not) 
to qualify themselves for some other spe- 
cies of employment, and at the same time 
to bring them over the winter, lest during 
that period they might be driven by want 
to crimes of a deeper die than those com- 
mitted in the collieries. 

The Marquess of Londonderry sug- 
gested, that the period of six months be 
substituted for three, as he had no hopes 
that the longer period of nine months 
would be agreed to. His suggestion 
Would meet the object of the noble Baron. 
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The Marquess of Clanricarde objected 
to both amendments, as he was desirous of 
seeing the employment of women in col- 
lieries put an end to at once. The sug- 
gestion of the Marquess of Londonderry 
was put in the form of an amendment, 
and negatived without a division. On Lord 
Beaumont’s amendment being put, 

The Earl of Wicklow objected to it, that 
it would partly defeat the object of the 
bill. 

Amendment negatived. 

Lord Lyttleton then moved as an amend- 
ment the substitution of the words, “ 1st 
of May” for “ 1st of March.” The noble 
Lord stated the object of his amendment 
was to allow the females more time to 
procure other employment, and to dis- 
charge them from the mines at the most 
advantageous period of the year. 

The Earl of Devon thought, that the 
sooner the arrangements were carried into 
effest the better. He opposed the amend- 
ment, 

Amendment negatived. 

The Earl of Dunmore moved a proviso, 
allowing females of twenty-one and up- 
wards to continue working in the mines, if 
unmarried. He considered, that the clause 
as it stood would be injurious both to the 
females who would be thrown out of em- 
ployment, and to the lessees of mines who 
were under fixed engagements, entered 
into in the belief, that the existing state 
of things would continue. 

Lord Campbell opposed the amend- 
ment ; the sooner the females were rescued 
from their degraded position the better ; 
even a workhouse would be preferable to 
the slavery of the mines. 

The Marquess of Londonderry sup- 
ported the amendment, on the ground 
that a gradual change was better than a 
sudden one. 

Lord Hatherion, though generally he 
might have approved of the object of the 
amendment, could not vote for it, because 
it excluded widows who had children de- 
pendent on them for support. 

Amendment negatived. 

Lord Skelmersdale proposed a proviso to 
allow any female of forty years of age or 
upwards, who had been accustomed to 
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| work in mines or collieries, and shall be 


doing so at the time of the passing of the 
act, upon making a declaration before a 
justice of the peace (not being a miue- 
owner), that she has attained the above 
age, and that she makes the declaration of 
her own free will, and wishes to continue 
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to be employed in the mine or colliery, so 
to continue. 

The Earl of Devon objected to the al- 
teration, and he had less difficulty in doing 
so as the number of such females could not 
be large. 

Lord Colchester supported the amend- 
ment. The smallness of the number did 
not lessen the individual hardship of each 
case. 

The Earl of Wicklow opposed the pro- 
viso, which he thought was calculated to 
let in more evil than it would do good. It 
vitiated the principle of the bill, and would 
undoubtedly cause it to be rejected iu au- 
other place. 

Committee divided, on inserting the pro- 
viso. Contents 15; Not-Contents 29:— 
Majority 14. 

Clause agreed to. 

The Earl of Mount Cashe! thought, that 
boys of ten years of age were too young 
to be worked in the pits. Working them 
so young, had the effect of stinting their 
growth. He moved, that “ twelve years” 
should be substituted. 

Lord Hatherton said, nine years of age 
had been universally insisted on by the 
delegates from the coal-owners. 

The Earl of Galloway said, thirteen 
years of age was originally proposed, and 
he regretted, that this age had not been 
adhered to in the bill. He could never be 
persuaded, that children were so healthy 
or well-educated when worked in a coal- 
pit at this age, as when allowed to run 
about in the open air. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

The Marquess of Londonderry objected 
tu the particular supervision given in the 
3rd clause to the inspectors to be appointed. 
He moved an amendment, that words be 
substituted to the effect that the inspec- 
tors be required to report generally whe- 
ther the provisions of the act were fol- 
lowed in the mines which they had to 
inspect. 

Lord Wharncliffe proposed a similar 
amendment in a different form; other- 
wise, under the bill as it stood, the in. 
spectors would be authorized to inquire 
into the management of many things about 
which they had no business. 

The Marquess of Londonderry concurred 
in Lord Wharncliffe’s amendment, and 
withdrew his own. 

Lord Skelmersdale hoped, power would 
be given by the bill to inspectors to com- 
pel coal-owners to lower them into and out 
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of the mines, otherwise they might go to 
the pits and be refused to be let down. 
Amendment agreed to. 
The clause, as amended, agreed to, 
The other clauses agreed to. 
Bill, with amendments, reported to be 
read a third time. 
Adjourned at eleven o'clock. 


— ees rors scce—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 25, 1842. 


Minutes.) New Memper. John Campbell Colquhoun, 
Esq., for Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
Bitts. Public.—1°- Bankruptcy Act Amendment; 
Dublin Boundaries; St. Asaph and Bangor Preferments; 
Western Australia. 
5°: and passed :—St. Briavel’s Small Debts; St amp Du- 
ties; Game Certificates (Ireland); Grand Jury Present- 
ments (Ireland); Joint Stock Banking Companies, 
Committed.—-Court of Exchequer (England). 
Reported.—Ordnance Services; Bonded Corn No, 2); 
Lunacy. 
Private.—1°. Sewell’s Divorce. 
Reported.—Birmingham School. 
5” and passed:— Marquess of Tweedale’s Estate; 
Mostyn’s Estate; Joint Stock Banking Companies. 

Petitions PreseNtep. By Mr. Campbell, from Burghs 
and Parochial Schoolmasters of the Presbytery of Islay 
and Jura, for ameliorating their condition—By Mr. 
Wyse, from Members of the Shropshire and North 
Wales, and Bath and Bristol Medical, and Surgical Asso- 
ciation, for Medical Reform.—From the Bakers of 
Waterford, for regulating the Working Hours of Bakers 
in Ireland.—From Joseph Mainzer, for a site to erect a 
School.—By Mr. Litton, from the Gunmakers of Ire 
land, for Regulating their Trade.—From Arthur Bushe 
David Plunkett, and Christ, Antisell, for Compensation — 
From Castlederg Union, complaining of the conduet of 
the Poor-law Commissioners with regard to the Building 
of the Workhouse.—Froi the Union of Creagh Balli- 
nasloe, for an Inquiry into the course of Instruetion 
pursued at Maynooth.— From W. H. Stuckey, for Inquiry 
into his plan for supplying the Metropolis with Water. 
--From James Price, for the Abolition of Church Rates. 
—From Wm. Hammond, complaining of the Assignees 
of the Insolvent Debtors Court (Ireland).—From T. R. 
Wilson France, against extending a County Courts Bill 
to Lancaster.—-By Mr. Beckett, from Leeds, for Inquiry 
into the Distress of the Manufacturing Districts. 


Epucation.] Sir R. Peel said, he 
would now answer a question which the 
noble Lord opposite put to him the other 
night, with the view of ascertaining whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to propose an additional grant for 
the purpose of education. He found that 
the funds placed at the disposal of the 
Education Committee were nearly ex- 
hausted, and he, therefore, intended to pro- 
pose a supplemental estimate of 10,000/., 
which would be distributed in precise con- 
formity with the minutes of the Privy 
Council, which were drawn up after con- 
sultation with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Archbishop of York. 

Viscount Palmerston wished to know 
whether any of the 10,0002, would be 
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applied to the encouragement of the 
classes at Exeter-hall, from whom the 
right hon. Baronet and the president of 
the council had presented petitions. 

Sir R. Peel replied in the negative. 
Applications for aid had been made from 
classes in several large towns, as well as 
from those at Exeter-hall. The subject 


required consideration, and he was not 
now prepared to state whether the Govern- 
ment would propose an additional esti- 
mate for the singing classes. 


Ricut TO HOLD Pusiic Mererines.] 
On the question that the Order of the Day 
for the Committee of Supply be now read, 

Mr. 7. Duncombe rose to renew the 
motion of which he had given notice some 
time ago, and which he had postponed at 
the request of the hon. Member for Staf- 
ford and the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. The observations of 
the right hon. Baronet on that occasion 
had been read with much astonishment 
and surprise by the persons interested in 
the fate of the unhappy men who were 
now sudering in Stafford Gaol. The trial 
took place on the 2nd of the present 
month, and they were immediately sent to 
prison. A petition and memorial were 
immediately forwarded to the Home Office 
on the 13th, and on the 16th a reply was 
received which purported to be written by 
the direction of the Home Secretary; and 
yet when questioned upon the subject in 
the House, the right hon. Baronet said, he 
had never received any memorial, and, of 
course, had caused no reply to be written 
toit. Considering that the present Go- 
vernment had taken credit to itself for 
“never making mistakes, never stum- 
bling over stones, or falling into puddles,” 
this contradiction certainly appeared very 
extraordinary. It would seem that the 
business of the public departments was 
not conducted in a more accurate man- 
ner under the present than it was under 
the lateGovernment. If Lord Normanby 
had happened to have made the declaration 
of the right hon. Baronet, with respect to 
this transaction, the public would not have 
heard the last of it for some time. The 
question which he was about to bring 
under the consideration of the House was 
one of a serious nature. It involved the 
sacred right of the people to meet peace- 
ably in public to discuss public grievances. 
If it should appear that that right had 
been violated by the magistrates of Staf- 
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fordshire, he hoped the House would aid 
him in obtaining from the Government 
that information for which he was now 
about to move. It appeared a report had 
gone abroad that a statement had been 
made by some magistrates in Sedgeley, 
that if a Chartist dared to show his face 
in the town, he should be immediately ar- 
| sated. Mr. Mason, a Chartist lecturer, 
j however, thinking that the magistrates 
had no right to make such a statement, 
determined on holding a meeting in Sedge- 
ley. He had proceeded about ten minutes 
in his lecture, when he was interrupted 
by a constable of the name of Beman, 
who, it should be observed, was the 
only witness who appeared on the trial 
against the prisoners. And what, after all, 
was the language to which the constable 
deposed? According to his account, Mason 
was telling the people, and telling them, 
as he (Mr. Duncombe) believed truly, that 
the laws of this country were made by the 
aristocracy—that the people had no voice 
in the election of their representatives— 
that the laws which were to be obeyed 
by all should be made by all, and con- 
sented to by all; that the individuals in 
this country who worked the hardest re- 
ceived the least; and that those who 
worked the least received the most. The 
constable then interrupted the lecturer, 
saying that he could stand that no longer, 
that he at all events should do something 
for his pay; that Mason was using sedi- 
tious language; and that it would be his 
duty to break up the meeting. Mason told 
the constable that he had no business to in- 
terrupt him; that his only business would 
be,if he was using seditious language, to go 
before a magistrate and lodge information 
against him, which might be tried on a 
future day. The constable persisted in 
putting an end to the meeting; he took 
hold of the bench on which Mason was 
standing, and tilted up the lecturer. The 
people interposed, but finally Beman car- 
tied off the bench. No breach of the 
peace was committed, except by the con- 
stable. Mr. Mason took out a warrant 
against the constable, upon which the 
constable took another against Mason, and 
caused him to be apprehended. The ma- 
gistrates committed Mason for trial, and 
dismissed the charge against the constable. 
Mr. Mason and seven others were com- 
mitted for attending an unlawful meeting, 
and for assault. The meeting was one 
twhich no lawyer would call unlawful or 
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illegal. It was perfectly peaceable till in- 
terrupted by the constable. These poor 
working men were committed on a charge 
of unlawfully meeting, and on a charge of 
riot and assault. All the charges against 
them, except for unlawfully meeting, had 
subsequently vanished, and he denied that 
for even that part of the charge there was 
any good ground. They had not come 
with arms, or with banners, or in anything 
like military array, nor was the meeting 
accompanied by any circumstances that 
could constitute it an unlawful assembly. 
Mason had not been guilty of using sedi- 
tious language; but that even if he had 
been guilty, the constable would not have 
been justified in interrupting the meeting. 
Mason had been found guilty of attending 
an unlawful meeting ; the others had been 
found guilty of a common assault. He 
complained of the arrest; he complained 
of the circumstances that had taken place 
at the trial; and he complained of the 
sentence that had been passed. The con- 
stable had evidently a dislike to Mason, 
and yet the chairman in passing sentence 
gave one man two months’ imprisonment, 
another man four, and another six months’ 
imprisonment, having no other evidence 
than the dictum of the constable. If 
guilty, they were all equally guilty, and in 
awarding punishment to refer to a partial 
witness could certainly not be fair. These 
men were now prisoners in Stafford Goal, 
after having been sacrificed to the party 
spite of the magistrates. In the present 
state of feeling in Staffordshire such treat- 
ment, he contended, of the working classes 
was anything but prudent. When they 
coupled such occurrences with what had 
lately occurred in Ireland, the people na- 
turally asked, were they returning to the 
days of Sidmouth and of Castlereagh ? 
He maintained that the people had a 
right to meet peaceably and discuss 
what they deemed to be grievances, and 
this prosecution, instituted by the magis- 
trates, was disgraceful to the county of 
Stafford. He did not believe that any 
judge of assize would have found these 
unhappy men guilty, and it would there- 
fore be better if the power of magis- 
trates to try such offences at quarter ses- 
sions were taken away. I[t was too late 
in the Session to ask for a committee of 
inquiry to investigate these charges, but 
he would endeavour to obtain the best in- 
formation within his reach. The hon, 
Member concluded by moving— 
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“That there be laid before the House a 
copy of the depositions upon which J, Mason, 
a Chartist lecturer, Thomas Casswell, and six 
others, were committed for trial at the late 
Midsummer sessions for the county of Staf. 
ford, together with copies of the indictment, 
or indictments, and the names and addresses 
of the magistrates and jury before whom they 
were tried.” 


Mr. Hume seconded the motion. Some 
forbearance should be shown in such 
cases; particularly at the present time, 
when so much distress prevailed, the 
people should at least have full liberty to 
complain. 

Sir J. Graham said, in reference to 
certain observations which had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Montrose, that he 
absolutely denied that, the administration 
of justice in this country should be made 
dependent on circumstances. It was the 
duty of the Executive Government to 
take care that the laws of the country were 
administered with strict justice, tempered 
with mercy ; and he did not feel that it 
was their duty to consider, in the execu- 
tion of the laws, any particular circum- 
stances, such as the hon. Member had 
alluded to. With reference to the mistake 
which he had committed the other night 
in relation to the motion before the House, 
he might state, that about 4,000 cases 
connected with criminal proceedings an- 
nually came before him; and that at the 
present period of the year he was obliged, 
besides attending to other business, to be 
present in that House about ten hours 
every day. He did, however, plead for 
pardon on this account for the error he 
committed, but would state how it arose. 
The motion of which the hon. Member 
gave notice related to a person named 
John Mason; and he (Sir J. Graham) 
found in the Home Office a memorial, 
headed by the signature of Thomas Cas- 
well, and not John Mason. It referred, 
it was true, to the conviction of Joho 
Mason; and he (Sir J. Graham), after 
reading the short statement, expressed his 
opinion that there was no reason to alter 
thesentence. With respect to the persons 
named in the hon. Member’s motion, the 
Government had nothing to do with their 
apprehension or prosecution, and he 
thought the hon. Member for Finsbury 
was taking a strong step when he asked 
the House to constitute itself into a court 
of appeal against the verdict of a jury and 
the proceedings of a competent tribunal. 
The hon. Gentleman had stated that the 
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constable exceeded his duty in attempting 
to apprehend John Mason; but he (Sir 
J. Graham) had yet to learn that it was 
yot the duty of a constable, when he saw 
an assembly tending toa breach of the 
peace, and heard language used of a most 
exciting character, to apprehend the par- 
ties engaged in the proceedings of such 
an assembly. [Mr. Hawes: “ Hear, 
hear.”] The hon. Member might deny 
his statement, but he (Sir J. Graham) 
repeated it. If a constable interfered 
without sufficient cause, he would do so 
at his own peril. At all events, this ques- 
tion had been decided by a competent 
tribunal; and surely the hon. Gentleman 
would not contend that a jury of twelve 
men were not competent to decide upon it, 
and bring in a verdict founded on the facts 
of the case? He (Sir J. Graham) was 
informed that the chairman of the magis- 
trates before whom the case was tried was 
agentleman of the legal profession, and 
had presided at the sessions for seven 
years. This gentleman stated, in a paper 
forwarded to him (Sir J. Graham) that 
during those seven years he had made 
a point of never attending any poli- 
tical meeting and that he had refrained 
from giving any public expression of his 
politics, in order to prevent even the 
shadow of a suspicion that he was in- 
fluenced by political opinion in the ad- 
ministration of the laws. He also said, 
that he never heard any political discus- 
sion among the magistrates when as- 
sembled at the sessions, and he therefore 
trusted that both be and his brother ma- 
gistrates would be defended from the 
aspersion of being actuated by political 
feelings. This was the statement made 
by the Gentleman, who had shown, he 
believed, the utmost skill and impartiality 
while presiding at the sessions where these 
parties were tried. He did not wish to go 
into the evidence, but he was told that the 
language used by Mason was of the most 
exciting description and of a seditious 
character; and the jury found him guilty 
on two counts— for aiding and abetting in 
an unlawful meeting, and for riot. The 
prisoners were charged, first, with aiding 
in an unlawful assembly ; second, for riot ; 
third, with assaulting the constable in the 
execution of his duty; and fourth, for a 
common assault. The jury brought in a 
Verdict against all the prisoners for aiding 
in an unlawful assembly, and against seven 
of them for an assault, As it was Mason’s 





conduct and language that gave to the 
assembly its unlawful character, the chair- 
man passed on him the heaviest sentence. 
The hon. Gentleman asked whether the 
time had arrived when the people were 
not to be permitted to meet lawfully 
together? He (Sir J. Graham) replied, 
God forbid that it should not be compe- 
tent for any multitude to assemble law- 
fully and peaceably to discuss grievances 
and petition for their redress. But in this 
case rhe question was submitted to the 
jury, ‘‘ Did the multitude meet peaceably 
and lawfully?” and he asked, had they 
arrived at that time when hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, the great advocates of trial by 
jury, would contend that that was lawful 
which a jury, by their verdict, had de- 
clared to be unlawful? It was quite su- 
perfluous to argue this question, or to 
defend the verdict of the jury, whose im- 
partiality could not be impugned. The 
conduct of the chairman was also irre- 
proachable, and the imputation that he 
had tampered with the. jury had been 
abandoned by the hon. Gentleman himself. 
It appeared that the trial began at nine 
o’clock in the morning, and lasted till four 
in the afternoon. Previous to summing 
up the chairman retired, and at the same 
time two of the jury asked leave to retire, 
and left the jury-box in the custody of an 
officer. Being ignorant of the passages of 
the court, the jurymen went out at the same 
door with the chairman, who merely pointed 
out to them the proper way. The trial was 
a fair, honest, and impartial one; and no- 
thing could be more inexpedient than that 
that House should constitute itself into a 
court of review on a trial so conducted. 
He opposed the motion. 

Mr. E. Buller confirmed the statement of 
the right hon, Baronet, that the chairman 
only pointed out the proper direction to 
the jurymen. Any one who was ac- 
quainted with the gentleman in question 
very well knew he was perfectly incapable 
of tampering with the jury. He also bore 
testimony to his impartial conduct on the 
bench, and expressed his regret that the 
present question had been raised at a time 
when all the Gentlemen of the legal pro- 
fession, who were best qualified to give an 
opinion as to this Gentleman’s conduct 
and impartiality on the bench, were absent 
from the House. 

Mr. Aglionby totally dissented from the 
doctrine of the right hon, Baronet oppo- 
site, that such questions as the present 
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were improper for discussion in that House. 
He thought it right, on the contrary, that 
in all cases concerning the liberty of the 
subject that House should be a supreme 
court of appeal. They, however, were 
not now called on to decide whether the 
chairman and the jury had acted properly, 
but whether they ought to have a copy of 
the documents moved for by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. He did not mean 
that every Member would be justified in 
bringing such questions before the House 
for any frivolous cause, but the present 
was a case of doubt and suspicion, as the 
only evidence on which those men were 
convicted was that of the constable, who 
put his own construction on the language 
made use of. He dissented from the right 
hon. Baronet’s description of an unlawful 
meeting. To constitute an unlawful meet- 
ing, and to render interference justifiable, 
it was necessary that the meeting should, 
in consequence of being armed, or by its 
violence, or some such cause, occasion a 
belief in the minds of reasonable people 
that a breach of the peace would ensue. 
In this case no breach of the peace was 
committed until the constable interfered, 
and he denied that this single constable 


had the high authority given him to de- 


cide that the meeting was unlawful. He 
should support the motion of his hon. 
Friend with the greatest pleasure; and 
whenever he saw acase of this kind, which 
was not light or frivolous, he should assume 
the right of that House to be a court of 
appeal as the rule, and the refusal as the 
exception. 

Mr. Hawes hoped that the law officers 
of the Crown would stand up and protest 
against the unconstitutional doctrine of 
the right hon. Baronet the Home Secre- 
tary. With regard to the circumstances 
of the case, he knew nothing; but the 
right hon. Baronet declared that it was 
competent for a constable, who might at- 
tend a public meeting, to judge whether 
the language of the speakers was seditious 
or not, and that upon his view of the case 
he might take them into custody. 

Sir J. Graham wished to explain. He 
said, not that the constable was justified 
in doing so, but that he did it at his own 
risk. A constable hearing language used 
which, in his judgment, tended directly 
toa breach of the peace, was justified at 
his own peril, in apprehending the party 
using it. 

rt. Hawes resumed. Of course the 
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constable was not exempt from the pe. 
nalty of the law if he acted against jt; 
but he protested against the doctrine of 
his being a judge of such a matter as the 
one in question. Since Lord Sidmouth; 
circular there had not been a more inyidj. 
ous attempt to put down public discusgign, 
That circular was universally scouted, and 
Lord Sidmouth could not maintain his 
ground. He hoped, then, that the opinion 
of the right hon. Baronet would meet with 
the same condemnation throughout the 
country. There was a long debate on the 
circular in 1817, and Lord Holland and 
Lord Erskine then declared that it might 
be true that from constables not having 
full power offenders might here and there 
escape ; but better it was that they should 
escape than such an officer as a constable 
should have powers like a judicial ay. 
thority. 

The Attorney-general said, that after 
the sort of challenge which the hon, Mem. 
ber for Lambeth had thrown out to the 
law officers of the Crown, it seemed to be 
his duty to take some notice of what had 
fallen from the hon. Member and the hon, 
Member for Finsbury. A debate had been 
attempted to be raised upon an expression 
of his right hon. Friend, the Home Seere- 
tary, to which expression, if it were not 
misunderstood, he himself had no objec- 
jection whatever, What were the papers 
that were called for? If they were for 
any practical purpose, he should like to 
know what it was ; if not, it must be to 
cast a slur on the magistrates and jury. 
The part of the motion relating to the 
notes of the chairman was abandoned, 
He should, had it been persisted in, cer- 
tainly have objected to the production of 
them, but that was the only document 
which there was any pretence to call for, 
As to the copies of the depositions, every 
person committed for trial had a right to 
such copies, and he had no doubt the par- 
ties in question had received them. They 
might have been put into a petition to 
that House, and if they furnished any 
matter of complaint, they might have been 
brought under the notice of that House, 
With respect to the copies of the indict. 
ment, he would undertake to say that they 
were nothing more than copies from some 
book of Crown law, containing charges of 
attending unlawful meetings, but of those 
the parties might have had copies, Then 
the last part of the motion was for the 
names of the magistrates and the jurymea. 
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The former must have been appended to 
the commitment, and the latter must have 
been notorious to every one who attended 
the trial. He koew nothing of the merits 
of the case, except from what had passed 
in the House, and from the petition which 
had been presented to the House on this 
subject. To the petition he wished to 
call their attention. The petitioners ex- 

ed their surprise at the verdict of the 
jury. Now, that House was the last as- 
sembly in which the verdict of a jury 
ought to be made the subject of comment 
or inquiry. If it were a criminal case, 
let it be brought before the Secretary of 
State, and if that Officer did not do his 
duty, let his conduct be brought before 
that House. The petitioners also said, 
there was no breach of the peace until the 
constable went into the assembly, and 
that there was no justifiable cause to in- 
terfere. But he would say, that the officer 
who saw a person measuring out the 
ground in a convenient spot, and others 
standing near, was not bound to wait 
vatil a pistol was fired before he took the 
parties into custody. It was sufficient if 
he saw enough to convince him, that a 
duel was about to take place. He begged, 
then, to say, that in his view of the law, 
whenever a constable saw any act done, 
or heard language, the immediate ten- 
dency of which was to lead to a breach of 
the peace, it was his business to watch 
and take care, that no such breach was 
committed ; and it might become his im- 
perative duty to interfere at once to pre- 
vent it; but if he did so, it was on his 
own responsibility. He should be sorry 
to see revived the old proceedings which 
tended to put down public opinion ; but 
when he saw a constable acting in a way 
which the verdict of a jury had sanctioned, 
he thought the House ought not to inter- 
fere. Under these circumstances, he 
trusted the House would feel that this 
was not a case for the interference of their 
inquisitorial powers in calling for papers 
of this description. 

Mr, O'Connell said, it struck him that 
the party in question had been accused of 
one offence and convicted of another. The 
charge made against him was for using 
seditious language, and the depositions 
were necessary to hear what it really was. 
He must repudiate the doctrine that a 
constable was to decide whether language 
Was seditious or not. This party was 
found guilty of attending a seditious as- 
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sembly; but that was not the original 
charge; that was made after Mason had 
charged the opposite party. The first 
person who commenced the violence was 
the constable. How could the meeting 
be called an unlawful one? Would it be 
permitted, if a number of gentlemen as- 
sembled together to discuss any public 
question, for any constable, how strong 
soever the language used might be, to in- 
terfere? He should therefore support the 
motion for a copy of the depositions; but 
should advise his hon. Friend to withdraw 
the part relative to the names of the ma- 
gistrates and jurymen. 

Sir R. Inglis said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken had 
thrown over one part of the motion, and 
the hon. Member for Finsbury himself had 
thrown over another; and with respect to 
the depositions, what had they to do with 
the trial? On the whole, he was of opi- 
nion that they had not evidence before 
them even for the hypothesis that the 
constable had executed his duty. Upon 
those grounds he should oppose the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe would not press for 
the names of the magistrates or jurymen. 

The Solicitor- General said, there could 
be no other object to be attained by this 
motion than to cast a censure on the ma- 
gistrates and jurymen. The hon. and 
learned Member for Cockermouth said 
that that House ought to be a court of 
appeal. If there were any real grievance 
that House was the place where it ought 
to be made known; but he protested 
against the doctrine of that House being 
made a court of appeal on the decision of 
a judge or jury in any matter civil or cri- 
minal,—that House was wholly incom- 
petent to such an object; and it was be- 
cause this was intended as an appeal 
against the decision of the magistrates 
and the jury that he now objected to this 
motion. Upon what ground was it made ? 
Take the petition, which, as he had under- 
stood, was presented to the House by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Memberfor Finsbury disclaimed 
any intention of bringing charges against 
the magistrates, the chairman, or the jury, 
he declared that he did not mean to 
ask for the names of the jury, or the ma- 
gistrates, or the chairman, but yet what 
did the petition say? It proceeded in these 
words :— 

‘‘ That your petitioners are fully convinced, 
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from the proceedings connected with the trial, 
that the prosecutors, and the magistracy, and 
the jury who were sworn to return a verdict in 
accordance with the evidence, were influenced 
more by factious motives than a strict regard 
to equity.” 


Now, he would ask with what view was 
the House of Commons called upon to 
agree to this motion? It was said that 
there existed no intention of pronouncing 
censure upon either the magistrates, the 
chairman, or the jury; then with what 
view was the question raised? In order, 
it was said, that an inquiry might be in- 
stituted ; but he professed himself at a 
loss to discover how a case even for inquiry 
had been made out. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Cork county had 
told the House that he was not in posses- 
sion of any information on the subject, 
and so had almost every Member who 
addressed the House ; he would, therefore, 
just briefly state, that the first count in 
the indictment charged the prisoners with 
having created a riot; the second, with 
holding an unlawful assembly; the third, 
with assaulting a constable in the execu- 
tion of his duty; the fourth with a com- 
mon assault. Upon the question of law 
to which this trial gave rise the chairman 
pronounced a judicial opinion, and surely 
it would not now be maintained that the 
hon. Member for Finsbury wished the 
House of Commons to pronounce a cen- 
sure upon that, for, if such were his wish, 
why should he disclaim it? The hon. 
Member said, he did not complain of the 
chairman or any one concerned, yet he 
presented a petition preferring charges 
against all concerned, he got that petition 
printed with the votes, and he founded a 
motion upon it. Each of the charges in 
the petition were gone through and denied, 
and after giving up every one of the 
papers which he demanded in the first 
instance, he then asked for the depositions, 
What could the production of the deposi- 
tions effect? No practical result could be 
obtained from any papers except the chair- 
man’s notes; for those, however, the hon. 
Member did not ask. If the House went 
into an inquiry, the depositions would be 
wholly immaterial. It was suggested, that 
if the depositions were produced they 
would show the grounds of the committal ; 
but of what importance would the grounds 
of the committal be after the question had 
gone before a grand jury? After they 
had investigated the question, after they 
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had found a true bill, after the prisoners 
had been tried, nay, after they had been 
convicted, of what possible use could the 
depositions be? Nocensure, no suspicion 
ever could rest upon the chairman, upon 
the magistrates, or upon the jury. What 
advantage could result from agreeing to the 
motion of the hon. Member for Finsbury ? 

Mr. Sheil said, that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury did not mean to 
cast any imputation upon the chairman, 
the magistrates, or the jury; neither had 
the motion which he brought forward been 
founded upon the petition, as stated by 
the hon. and learned Solicitor-general, 
The petition was not once mentioned in 
his notice of motion. What, then, would 
be the advantage of producing those 
papers? The right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary admitted that a constable 
in the performance of his duty had exer- 
cised some discretion; that he had re 
ceived an impression from overt acts, or 
from words, that a certain meeting was an 
unlawful assembly, and he interfered to 
disperse that assembly without the au- 
thority of a magistrate. It was true the 
right hon. Baronet did not say that the 
constable was justified in taking such a 
course; but he would ask were the cir- 
cumstances of such a nature as to call for 
the approbation of the Government? On 
the contrary, the Attorney-general ad- 
mitted that it was inexpedient for con- 
stables thus to interfere. Was it not, then, 
pushing the power of the Executive Go 
vernment to a great length, under these 
circumstances, to refuse the production 
of the papers? Summum jus, summa in- 
juria. If the doctrine now insisted 
upon were to prevail no public 
meeting could be held without such 
meeting being liable to dispersion at the 
will of a constable. Suppose 10,000 per- 
sons were assembled upon any occasion; 
suppose a constable—an ignorant man, 
but one anxious to do his duty —heard or 
witnessed that which he conceived to be 
illegal, and thereupon he dispersed the 
meeting ex mero motu: the question came 
to be tried, not before any one of the 
judges of the land, but before an inferior 
tribunal; and such being the facts of the 
case, it would surely be inferred by the 
country that the refusal to grant papers 
was a retrospective ratification of the 
course of proceeding adopted by the con- 
stable. An assembly might be unlawful, 
but it would be most unadvisable to give 
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to constables the power of judging with 

rd to that unlawfulness, and he trusted 
the House would agree with him, that to 
grant the depositions in such a case as 
the present would not be understood to 
imply any censure upon the judge or the 
jury. If the papers were granted it would 
be received as an expression of the opi- 
nion of the House of Commons that pub- 
lie meetings ought not to be dispersed by 
the authority of constables; but, if they 
were refused, an opposite inference must 
be drawn. 

Sir R. Peel said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman who last addressed the House 
had not attended to the manner in which 
the motion had originated. It was origin- 
ally founded upon the petition, and the 
hon. Member moved that the petition be 
printed, in order, as his original notice 
stated, that he should call the attention 
of the House to the prayer of that petition, 
and induce the House to consent to a mo- 
tion for the production of these papers, 
on the ground that the judge, the jury, 
and the magistrates were influenced by 
factious motives rather than a strict regard 
for equity. Let any hon. Member com- 
pare the original notice with the present 
motion, and he would find that it had 
dwindled down almost to nothing; but 
yet, if the House agreed to the motion, it 
would amount to saying that the verdict 
had been given against evidence. That 
allegation, in fact, constituted the first 
charge. The second, as already stated, 
accused the jury, the judge, and the ma- 
gistrates with being influenced by factious 
motives; the third paragraph of the peti- 
tion asserted the innocence of the ac- 
cused; and the fourth was as follows :— 

“That previous to the chairman of the ses- 
sions summing up the evidence, he and two of 
the jurymen left the court by the same door ; 
and, after being absent for some time, the 
chairman and one of the jurymen returned to- 
gether, the other immediately following, which 
circumstance ought not to be allowed to trans- 
pire in any court of justice, it being palpably 
indicative of unfairness, if not injustice, to- 
wards the accused. ” 

That statement was most positively 
denied. Though the departures from 
court were simultaneous, it was a cir- 
cumstance purely accidental. Every 
one of the charges had been aban- 
doned excepting one, and that was not 
contained in the petition. As to the 
chairman of the quarter sessions, he had 
not the honour of his acquaintance, and 
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had never even seen him, but had always 
heard his name mentioned with the high- 
est esteem, and believed, that his services 
in the administration of justice (as had 
been handsomely acknowledged by the 
hon. Member for North Staffordshire) were 
high!y appreciated in the county. That 
the House of Commons had not jurisdic. 
tion in any case to inquire into the admin- 
istration of justice, he could not lay down, 
neither could he undertake to define that 
jurisdiction, though, assuredly, if there 
were reason to believe, that a chairman 
had been tampering with the jury, there 
might be ground for intervention; but 
nothing could be more dangerous than, on 
light grounds, to interfere with the ad- 
ministration of justice, and set up the 
House as a court of appeal from juries, 
As to calling for the names of the jury- 
men, the hon. Member for Finsbury’s own 
good sense induced him to withdraw so very 
monstrous a proposition. The most ob- 
servable thing was, that the hon. Member 
had called for the names of all the parties 
concerned in the matter except the very 
person who had just the greatest concern 
in it—viz., the constable. And as to the 
charge against the constable, what was 
there to sustain it? With regard to what 
his right hon. Friend, the Minister for the 
Home Department, had said, he had not 
understood him to lay down any doctrine 
abstractedly. Surely his right hon. Friend 
had done nothing more than refer to the 
circumstances of this particular case, 
His right hon. Friend would not, of course, 
lay down in that House, without any deli- 
beration, what were absolutely the duties 
of the constabulary in a most difficult 
class of cases. In the present case (which 
was all that his right hon. Friend had 
meant to advert to), the constable had 
certainly performed a part very doubtful, 
as all cases of the sort must be doubtful, 
till set at rest, as this had been, by the 
verdict of a court of justice. The jury 
had found, that the meeting was an ille- 
gal one, and thus had justified the man’s 
conduct. There had been, too, more than 
one appeal to law ; the party complaining 
had brought his action for the assault (of 
which nothing had been said), and that 
action had been dismissed. Why should 
not, then, the decisions of a court of 'aw 
be deemed sufficient? It would never 
do, certainly, for the House to interfere, 
till all legal means had been exhausted; 
and if once the House adopted the princi- 
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ple of interfering, in cases so slight, with | of the peace, not only an officer, but an 
the judgments of courts of law, depend | one, would be justified in interfering ; byt 
upon it, there would not be one night| he understood that at this meeting doe. 
wtthout some case of the sort being | trines, certainly, in his opinion, highly 
brought forward, for to the end of the| objectionable were advocated; that the 
world, losing parties would be dissatisfied | proceedings consisted entirely in the pro. 
with verdicts. On these grounds, then, | mulgation of mere abstract opinions upon 
he hoped, that to maintain intact the | the question of the representative system 
great principles of law, the House would | in that House, and upon the subject of 
negative decidedly a proposition so fraught | wages; nothing, therefore, to justify any 
with danger to the administration of just- | interference on the part of a constable, 
ice in this country. He thought, under all the circumstan. 

Viscount Palmerston agreed in the pro- | ces, that there was a sufficient ground 
priety of the general principle, that that | for inquiry, and he did not think that the 
House ought not in any way to interfere | objections to the motion were very consis. 
with the decisions of courts of justice; but | tent, for, first, it was said that the motion 
it was also admitted that cases might occur, | could not be agreed to because it was too 


of whichit was fitting thatsome noticeshould | 
be taken in that House ; and not long ago | 
it had been laid down by a high legal au- 
thority, one of the judges in ireland, that 
the decisions of courts of justice ought 
not to be made the subject of discussion | 
by the press ; but that parties aggrieved | 
should either apply to the Executive, or 
address themselves to Parliament. In the 
present case he understood application had 
been made to the Executive: the right 
hon. Baronet had more or less carefull 

considered the case, and had decided that 
there was no ground for the application. 
Well, then, they had the highest legal 
authority in another part of the kingdom 
for this application to the House. His 
opinion was, that the questions which had 
been mooted in this debate rendered it 
expedient that the papers should be pro- 
duced : it was said that a constable might | 
act on his own responsibility in interrupt- | 
ing a public meeting, and that if it turned 

out that he had mistaken his duty, then , 
he was liable to an action. That doctrine 

put him in mind of a story of a party of| 
gentlemen playing at cards, one of whom 
believing that one of his opponents had 
an ace of spades concealed under his. 
hand, took a fork, and with it pinned his 

hand to the table, saying, ‘“‘If you have. 
not the ace of spades under your hand [ | 
beg your pardon.” He supposed that hon. | 
Gentlemen would say that this card-play- 

ing gentleman was justified in acting upon | 
his own responsibility in sticking the fork | 
into his opponent’s han:|, in the same way 
as they were told # constable would be | 
justified in acting on his own responsibility. | 
He, however, did not deny that when any | 
conduct was being recommended or pursu- | 
ed clearly and directly tending to a breach | 





comprehensive ; and, secondly, that it 
ought not to be agreed to because it had 
dwindled down to nothing. 

Mr. Villiers admitted the evil of suf- 
fering illiterate men to be expounders of 
law; but, in this case, a chairman of 
Sessions and a jury had justified the con. 
stable whose conduct was in question, 
But that, in his opinion, made the case of 
his hon. Friend still stronger for his ap. 
plication to have the depositions produced ; 
for, as he had now framed his motion, 
there was no question of the mode in 
which the law had been administered, or 
any appeal to this House from a verdict of 
the court, but simply a request to have the 
depositions on which the prisoner was 
committed produced, which was informa- 
tion that was peculiarly interesting for 
them at this time to possess, for the At- 
torney-general says, that there are many 
laws which he should be sorry to see con- 
strued strictly, and his hon. Friend says, 
that if the prisoner was convicted properly, 
the law is in a singular state. For their 
information, therefore, as a legislative 


| body, it was important that they should 
know under what circumstances this per- 


son had been indicted and subsequently 
convicted, and how far meetings to discuss 
political questions might be held, or 
might be interrupted ; for if the law, as it 
had been construed at these sessions, was 
known, it might prevent violations of it 
in future; and if it was bad or improper 
to continue it, this House might desire to 
know that, with the view to alter it. Rais- 
ing, therefore, as it did, the question of 
the law, as it might be then enforced, he 
should vote for the depositions being pro- 
duced, as the best evidence they coald 
get of the matter. 
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Mr. Ewart thought a constable was not 
a proper party to decide as to the unlaw- 
fainess of a meeting. In the Manchester 
case the people had implements calculated 
toexcite terror in the people, and Mr. 
Justice Bailey had laid it down at York, 
that there must be something to terrify 
the people before a meeting could be said 
to be unlawful ; but at the meeting alluded 
toon the present occasion, there were no 
implements calculated to excite terror. 

Mr. M. Philips denied that there were 
arms at the Manchester meeting. It might 
appear in evidence that there were, but 
such was not the case; there were no 
arms; nothing but flags. With respect 
tothe present motion, he must say, that 
he did not think a constable a fit person 
to judge of the legality of a meeting. 

The House divided on the question, 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question :—Ayes 116 ;— 
Noes 32: Majority 84. 


List of the Aves. 
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Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col, 
Lygon, hon. Gen, 
Mackenzie, T. 
Masterman, J. 
Mundy, FE. M. 
Neeld, J. 

Neville, R. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, G. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pemberton, T. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Richards, R. 
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Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, C, 
Sandon, Visct, 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart. J. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor T. E. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Vivian, J, E. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


List of the Nogs 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon, W. 


O’Brien, J. 
O'Connell, D. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Conor, Don 


Acland, Sir T. D,. 
Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Allis, J. P. 
Arbuthnott, hon, H. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baird, W. 

Baldwin, B. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Bateson, R. 
Beckett, W. 
Boldero, H. G, 
Botfield, B. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, hon, R. H. 
Cochrane, A. 


Cockburn, rt.hn.SirG. 


Collett, W. R. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon, Col. 
by, G. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duncombe, hon, A. 
Bliot, Lord 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Feilden, W. 
Fitzmaurice, hon, W. 
Flower, Sir J. 


Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 

French, F. 

Fuller, A. E 

Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 
Grahan, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 

Grogan, E, 

Guest, Sir J. 
Halford, H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, rt. hn.SirH. 
Hardy, J. 

Hawkes, T. 

Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hodgson, R, 

llogg, J. W. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnson, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt, 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Knight, H. G. 
Knight, F. W. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 8, 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 





Bryan, G. 

Buller, C. 

Cobden, R. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ewart, W. 

Fielden, J. 

Gibson, T. M. 
Gore, hon. R. 

Gr isvenor, Lord R. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Howard, hn. C. W.G. 
Hume, J. 
Humphrey, Ald. 


Order for committee read. 
On the question that the Speaker do 
now leave the Chair, 


Palmerston, Visct. 
Philips, M. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wall, C. B. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 

Wood, G. W. 
Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS. 
Duncombe, T. 
Hawes, B. 


Disrress (IRELAND).] Mr. S. 
Crawford said, he was very unwilling 
to interpose any obstacle to going into 
supply, but he felt called upon to 
take the course which he now did in con- 
sequence of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. He admitted, that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite had always treated him with 
courtesy, but he could nat accept of an 
courtesy, at the expense of the cause which 
he advocated. The right hon. Baronet, 
on a late occasion said, with reference to 
the English Poor-law, that not more than 
one-fifth of the poor had been relieved 
inside the workhouse; and it had been 
admitted, that a law to give relief only in 
the workhouses was unjust and oppressive 
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to the poor. He begged to remind the 
House that Ireland was under the opera- 
tion of such a Poor-law, and he wished to 
know why some relaxation of the law had 
not been made in Ireland. The right hon. 
Baronet admitted, that the commissioners 
in England had made some discretionary 
power in administering relief; but in Ireland 
the commissioners could give no other relief 
than relief inthe workhouse. On a former 
occasion he had made various statements 
with regard to the distress of the poor, and 
he apprehended Government would not 
deny that great distress existed in Ireland, 
Since that time he had found a confirma- 
tion of the distress in a document signed 
by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, of Clare-Morris, 
describing the distress that existed in his 
district. It appeared from this document, 
that in that district there were nearly 500 
families in a state of destitution, sub- 
sisting chiefly on the charity of their neigh- 
bours. In other parts the poor were de- 
scribed as subsisting on green weeds and 
inferior flour, the consequence of which 
was that dysentery prevailed among them 
to a lamentable extent. He had been 
informed that neither the distress of 1831, 
nor that of 1835, was at all to be com- 
pared with that which at present existed. 
The distress in Belfast was described to 
him as very great, and likely to increase. 
In Belfast the distress was confined chiefly 
to the working classes and manufactures, 
but in other parts in Ireland great distress 
also existed among the agricultural popu- 
lation. It was said that the Corn-law 
had been beneficial to Ireland; but how 
could this be the case, when they saw that 
such distress prevailed in the agricultural 
parishes? In his opinion the Corn-law 
had been productive of great evil in Ire- 
land; it had taught landlords to depend 
on high prices; while, if there had been 
no Corn-law, they would not have had 
those high prices to depend on, but would 
have taken some other means to raise the 
value of their land. The effect of the 
Corn-laws in Ireland was to produce the 
greatest possible stagnation in its manu- 
factures ; and his firmest conviction was, 
that nothing could tend so much to the 
promotion of those as the abolition of 
those laws. He attributed much of the 
evil existing in Ireland to the mal-admi- 
nistration of the Poor-laws ; but that evil 
was greatly aggravated by the bad ma- 
nagement of the landlords. The bad 
arrangement of the law between landlord 
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and tenant had a most injurious effect, 
and still more had the dealings of the 
landlords as individuals. One of the 
effects of the establishment of the Poor. 
laws in Ireland had been to check the be. 
nevolence of voluntary associations, The 
commissioners of the Poor-laws seemed 
to set their faces against the volunta 
system. There was another evil connected 
with those laws—the transmission of Irish 
paupers from England to Ireland. Men 
who had been ten or twenty years in 
England, when removed to Ireland, had 
no place of settlement. They were te. 
moved there and then left to starve, or 
else they were sent back again to England, 
and after that sent to and fro, without any 
fixed locality. The powers of the com. 
missioners ought to be such as to place 
these persons in a better situation, He 
wished to impress upon the House the 
consideration what was to be done with 
these poor persons, placed as they were 
under the dreadful circumstances he had 
stated. The Irish Poor-law was an expe. 
riment, and it had been sufficiently proved 
not to have succeeded. His wish was to 
prevail on the Government to re-consider 
that law. He was willing to bear any 
additional tax which might be required to 
effect the object he sought to obtain, and 
he hoped there would be no objection to 
the motion he had to propose. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving, as an 
amendment, a resolution,— 


“ That the distressed state of Ireland res 
quires the immediate attention of the House 
and of her Majesty’s Government, with a view 
to devise and adopt such measures as may be 
advisable under the present circumstances of 
the extreme destitution of the working classes 
in that country.” 


Mr. Fielden seconded the motion. 

Lord Eliot gave the fullest credit to the 
hon. Member for Rochdale for the object 
which he was desirous to attain by the 
amendment he had proposed, and it would 
be a mark of disrespect if he did not offer 
a few observations in reply. At the same 
time he trusted the hon. Member would 
believe that the Irish Government were 
equally anxious with himself to attend to 
that which the hon. Member had made 
the subject of his observations. It would, 
undoubtedly, be a very easy and cheap 
mode of meeting the difficulties the hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out by applying 
the public resources in aid of the dis- 
tresses of the country; but while the 
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Government were bound to aid all public 
works, they were at the same time equally 
bound not to go too far. It was in- 
combent on them not to check charity 
and private benevolence. The Irish Go- 
yernment had endeavoured to do what 
the exigency of the case required. Allusion 
had been made by the hon. Member to 
the Corn-laws. It was far from his in- 
tention to go into any details upon that 
subject, but since he had resided in Ire- 
Jand, he had made inquiries of persons of 
authority, who well knew the situation of 
Ireland, and the reports he had received 
were not such as to inspire anything like 
despondency. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved there was a general improvement 
in the condition of the people. He did 
not think that the distress which existed 
was anything more than that partial dis- 
tress which had almost every year pre- 
vailed. So long as the population de- 
pended almost entirely upon potatoes for 
existence, he was afraid that periods of 
distress could not be avoided. He be- 


lieved that in a few years the people of 
Ireland would not depend upon potatoes 
for subsistence. Meal was now becoming a 
part of their food. He had received a 
letter from Mr. Griffiths, who had been 


for ten years employed as a valuator in 
Ireland, and he said, in answer to ques- 
tions which had been put to him, that he 
considered the people were gradually and 
steadily progressing in civilization and 
comforts, and that in the south and south- 
western districts of Ireland the system of 
drainage of the lands, and the improved 
method of tillage, held out a prospect of 
considerable benefit for the future. The 
communications of the surveyor of Ireland 
authenticated this anticipated result. These 
accounts were supported by men of re- 
spectability, and of all political opinions. 
He was, therefore, not speaking without 
authority when he stated that the condi- 
tion of the people in Ireland was gradually 
Improving. With regard to the Poor-law, 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
the people of Ireland had been deprived 
of the advantages of voluntary benevo- 
lence by this law. He would merely 
observe, that no rights and privileges of 
the people had been at all curtailed. It 
would be rash to say that relief should be 
given to every poor man in Ireland, but 
the regulation was, that assistance and 
relief should be given to the aged, the 
infirm, and the impotent. That had been 
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practically the case. He hoped that the 
power of giving out-door relief in Ireland 
would never be conceded by Parliament ; 
such a change would be attended with the 
most dangerous consequences; in that 
case, many of the evils which had pr& 
vailed, and were still prevalent in Eng- 
land, would be introduced into Ireland. 
In conclusion, he begged to add his testi- 
mony to that of the hon. Member, who 
had only paid a just tribute to the patience 
and forbearance of the people of Ireland 
under their privations. 

Major Bryan was understood to say, 
that in the district with which he was 
particularly connected (Kilkenny) he never 
knew the distress to be more extensive 
than at present. 

Lord Eliot did not deny, that the distress 
was severe in some particular localities, 
but he believed it had arisen from the 
failure of the potato crop. 

Mr. F. French said, the Poor-law had 
been forced on Ireland by an English 
majority, and he was glad that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had given 
notice of his intention to bring the subject 
fully before the House in the course of 
the next Session of Parliament. He 
thought it strange that the administration 
of the Poor-law in Ireland should be con- 
tinued in the hands of a person who esti- 
mated the expense of its working at 
300,000/., while the cost in reality had 
been 1,300,0002. 

Mr. O'Connell did not think any good 
object could be attained by continuing 
the present discussion. He felt greatly 
obliged to his hon. Friend for the patrio- 
tism and humanity which he had evinced 
on the present occasion, and he would ask, 
what could possibly result from the suc- 
cess of his motion? At this late period 
of the Session, the House could do little 
but express its sympathy and sorrow for 
the situation of Ireland. He considered 
the Poor-law inapplicable to the situation 
of that country; but if they were to have 
a Poor-law, he should certainly prefer 
out-door relief to its being confined merely 
to a state of imprisonment in the House. 
The noble Lord had afforded him some 
consolation by his prophecy of future 
amelioration, and of the improvements 
gradually taking place in Ireland. This, 
however, was neither the first ror the 
tenth time when such prophecies had been 
made. The committee of 1830 held out 
a most splendid prospect of the improve- 

xX 
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ments in agriculture—they gave a com- 
plete view of a land of promise, of a ter- 
restrial paradise, and yet two years 
afterwards, when the people of Ireland 
were enumerated and classified, it ap- 
peared there were not less than 2,300,000 
paupers returned. He contended that the 
evils of Ireland were to be traced to bad 
Government. It had been said that the 
result would have been different if the 43rd 
of Elizabeth had been extended to Ireland. 
But how was that Queen employed? 
According to Spenser she was employed in 
destroying, year after year, the harvests of 
Ireland—her troops went from county to 
county, as the harvest was coming on, for 
the purpose of totally annihilating it, 
until by the force of sheer famine the sub- 
jugation of Ireland was complete. To 
imagine a poor law applied to Ireland in 
the reign of Elizabeth, would be a stretch 
of imagination far beyond that of a poet. 
The noble Lord seemed to imagine that 
the present distress was not so great as 
that which formerly existed. He begged 
to assure the noble Lord that he was com- 
pletely mistaken on that point. The hon. 


and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Kilkenny county, as a resident landlord, 


was perfectly acquainted with the state of 
the Irish poor. Few landlords could have 
greater claims on their gratitude, and he 
said that he had never known the distress 
so terrific as at present. At some periods 
there had certainly been less provisions ; 
but the distress now arose from the total 
want of employment, and the consequent 
want of wages. He was bound to bear 
testimony to the conduct of the present 
Irish Government on this occasion. They 
had evinced the greatest promptness and 
readiness to relieve the distress which ex- 
isted; and he mentioned this without the 
slightest hesitation or reluctance. Some 
of the features of the present Poor-law 
were of terrific import. There was scarcely 
an able-bodied man in any of the poor- 
houses in Ireland. There was not one in 
the house in Cork or Dublin. But what 
was taking place? Formerly young men 
remained at home rather than emigrate to 
places where they could obtain greater 
wages, in order that they might support 
their mother or unmarried sisters. Now, 
however, a man’s family could not go into 
the workhouse unless he accompanied 
them. The consequence was, that many 
men absconded, leaving misery accumula- 
ting in the poor-houses without the possi- 
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bility of redress. There was somethin 
essentially wrong in the state of that 
country, which the Poor-laws would not 
remedy ; and he ventured to say that, when 
the rate came to be levied, it would be met 
by a more determined and strenuous re. 
sistance than any regulation that had ever 
been enforced in that country. He thought 
his hon. Friend had attained his object in 
calling the attention of the House to this 
subject, and he respectfully advised him to 
withdraw his motion, 

Mr. S. Crawford would not divide the 
House. 

Amendment by leave withdrawn. 

On the question being again put, 

Mr. Hume said, that since the House 
had last met there had been a meeting of 
some thousands of his constituents, who 
had asked him to do what he could to ob- 
tain relief for their distresses. He had 
endeavoured to prevail on the Government 
to apply a proper remedy, and had failed. 
He had not been able to obtain that which 
would afford relief, viz., a free-trade in 
corn. He hoped that in the recess Go. 
vernment would endeavour to guard 
against the evils which were likely to arise 
In Scotland, in some parishes there were 
rates for the relief of the poor, and in 
others there were none. That part of the 
country deserved immediate attention, 
The letters which he had received expressed 
a degree of alarm and general gloom at 
the prospect that a large body of that 
hitherto industrious population would be 
utterly unemployed. 


SuppLy—MIsceELLANeEous Estt 
MATES.] House in Committee of Supply. 

On the question that 12,4341. be 
granted for the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 

Mr. Hume objected, and referred to his 
proposal, seventeen years ago, to abolish 
the office of Lord-lieutenant. As it was 
understood that the present Lord-liea- 
tenant was about to be withdrawn, he 
hoped that the right hon. Baronet would 
appoint no successor. 

Sir R. Peel: As reference has been 
made to the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, I 
may be allowed to say that, so far from 
there existing any intention to withdraw 
my noble Friend, his conduct has met 
with the most decided approbation of Go- 
vernment. He is about to leave Ireland, 
it is true, but only for a short time, afd 
for the recovery of his health, which bas 
suffered from too close application to the 
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duties of his office~ duties which are so 
numerous, and which he has so zealously 
discharged. His leave of absence will be 
short, for the recovery of that health which 
jg so valuable to the public service. 

Mr. Hume wished the noble Lord to be 
relieved altogether from such onerous and 
unhealthy duties in future. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the question that 35,630/. be 
granted for Non-conformist, Seceding, and 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland, 

Mr. Hume objected to it on two grounds 
—first, that to pay Dissenting Ministers 
in this way was contrary to the voluntary 
principle adhered to generally by that 
body; and secondly, that if the money 
were granted, it ought to be equally dis- 
tributed in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

Dr. Bowring also urged, that to receive 
this money was contrary to the principles 
of Dissenters ; it could only be taken by 
them upon undissenting principles. 

Sir R. Peed congratulated the hon. and 
learned Member upon having introduced 
into our language a new word from his 
abundant stores of philology; he referred 
to the word ‘‘ undissenting,” which he had 
never heard before, and never wished to 
hear again. 

Mr. M. J. O’ Connell said, this was an 
old grant, and in justice to the loyal and 
respectable body it could not be taken 
away without much injury. 

Vote agreed to. 

Sir G. Clerk would next propose to take 
the notes in class No. 6 of the Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates, which included the 
vote for the Caledonian canal. A million 
had already been expended, and there 
was now a fair prospect that if the works 
were put into a perfect state the canal 
would be generally used, and the saving 
in insurance alone on vessels going north 
about, would aimply remunerate any 
further expenditure that might still be re- 
quired, The works might be completed 
in three years for 150,000/., and he should 
therefore propose to take 50,000/. a year. 
The hon. Baronet concluded by moving a 
vote of 50,0007. towards the completion 
of the Caledonian Canal. 

Mr. Williams described these works as 
a scandalous job, The canal had been 
open thirty years, was now in a very dila- 
pidated condition, and could not be 
finished under 300,000/. If there were 
any chance of the canal being ever of any 
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value, it might be some consolation, but 
he felt convinced it would never be worth 
anything. 

Sir R. Peel concurred in much of what 
had been said by the hon. Member. He 
had formerly been opposed to the expen- 
diture of the public money upon the un- 
dertaking, which he did not hesitate to 
say was a most absurd speculation. Had 
it not been for the application of steam 
navigation the canal would have been 
worth absolutely nothing. But the ques- 
tion was, whether it was not better to ex- 
pend 150,0002., with the hope of a pro- 
fitable return, than 40,000/. for the pur- 
pose of destroying the works. He was 
reluctant to take the latter course. This 
much he would say, that if parties could 
not be found to contract for the whole 
works for the sum named, no part of the 
money should be laid out, and then it 
could be left to the House to determine 
whether they would destroy the works or 
not. Having, however, already spent 
1,035,0002. on the work, his advice was 
to permit the Government to ascertain 
whether it was a bond fide estimate to 
complete the work. 

Mr. Hume was satisfied that no one 
would be found to undertake the work on 
the proffered conditions. In 1822 he had 
recommended that the work be abandoned, 
and he thought the first expense was the 
best. The evidence of Captain Parry was 
conclusive that the work was hopeless. 

Mr. F. French said, the work was 
strictly national as regarded Scotland, and 
the expense ought not to fall upon the 
United Kingdom, and he contended that 
no such advantages had been extended to 
Ireland. 

Sir R. Peel said, that if an unwise and 
extravagant course had been taken in one 
part of the empire, that was no reason 
why the precedent should be followed in 
another. 

Vote agreed to. 


Syria. 


Supery.—Syrsia.}] On the motion 
that a sum of 60,000/. be granted to her 
Majesty, for a gratuity to the officers, 
marines, and seamen employed in the late 
war on the coast of Syria, 

Mr. Hume wished to be informed of the 
reasons for this grant. He did not under- 
stand the principle of giving soldiers and 
sailors gratuities of this sort. We kept 
an army and a navy; and paid constantly 
for them; then why should they be paid 

X 2 
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extra when wanted? The Syrian expedi- 
tion, he thought, had been a very improper 
one, and at all events there was no neces- 
sity for this extraordinary grant, similar to 
that which had been, in his opinion, so 
improperly awarded in the case of the 
“ untoward” Navarino affair. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought his explanation would be deemed 
satisfactory. Every one would agree with 
him that it would be most improper, in 
discussing a question of this sort, to enter 
at all into the merits of the policy in fur- 
therance of which, in obedience to orders 
which they disputed not, our gallant sailors 
had been engaged. The gallantry of 
our troops or of our sailors ought fairly to 
be considered with reference to what had 
been the prevailing custom of warfare. 
That custom had been, it was well known, 
to give a portion, at least, of all captures 
to the captors. Now, our soldiers and 
sailors had stormed and carried Acre with 
a skill and bravery which had been the 
admiration of Europe, and in the fortress 
had been found a great quantity of stores, 
&c. According to the old practice these 
stores would have been sold and the pro- 
duce distributed among the captors. As, 


however, the goods were delivered along 
with the fortress to the power whose pro- 
perty they properly were, it was thought 
fair to give to our brave seamen and soi- | 
diers some compensation for the loss of 
what would, under ordinary circumstances, 
have become their lawful booty. There 


had been many parallel cases. In fact, 
the practice bad been uniformly such as 
he had represented, and except in the case 
of Navarino, where a question of disobe- 
dience to orders arose, it had not been 
disputed. On the ground of precedent 
alone the grant was quite justifiable, but 
when it was considered that our forces had, 
in a few hours, taken a fortress which had 
baffled the most renowned and consum- 
mate generals of Europe, surely no one 
could grudge these gratuities. These were 
the circumstances under which he recom- 
mended the vote to the House, and he did 
trust, that when they considered the gal- 
lantry and good conduct of our troops, 
they would be of opinion that this gratuity 
was well deserved. 

Lord C. Hamilton was of opinion, that 
the placing those officers and seamen on 
full pay during a time of peace was of 
itself a sufficient remuneration for all their 
services. He must say, he thought it 
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rather curious that the good conduct and 
courage of the troops should be urged ag 
a claim for extra pay. If it were to con. 
stitute such claim there were soldiers and 
sailors in other parts of the world equally 
deserving, or if they looked at home they 
would find plenty of operatives whose 
conduct in an alarming period of distress 
merited every return at the hands of the 
Government. For his own part, he thought 
that if a gratuity was to be awarded at all, 
those soldiers and sailors had the better 
claim to it who had not had the opportu. 
nity of distinguishing themselves, and 
gaining the renown and honour attained 
by their comrades in Syria. The officers 
and sailors whose services they were now 
discussing had obtained the advantage of 
achieving for themselves high honour and 
distinction, Those of rank among them 
bore on their breasts glittering marks of 
the favour of the Sovereigns of Europe, 
Those in less elevated positions had 
achieved a credit which might be their 
proudest boast. It was those who were 
absent from the scene of such exploits who 
were to be pitied, and for whom, in his 
opinion, they ought rather to grant a 
gratuity. 

Captain Pechell thought that the noble 
Lord should follow up his proposition, and 
tustead of consenting to reward our foreign 
ambassadors and attachés, should propose 
to reward those noblemen and gentlemen 
who were disappointed of obtaining such 
honourable offices. The noble Lord seemed 
to desire that our forces should only be 
rewarded for the cannon and stores they 
absolutely captured. Let hon. Members 
recollect, however, that the Government 
always had a good hau! at the prize-money 
before the soldiers and sailors could share 
it, and that it too frequently turned out a 
miserable pittance after all. As for being 
satisfied with their stars and orders, how- 
ever much they might be esteemed, some- 
thing more substantial was required; and 
with respect to the argument that full pay 
in peace was a sufficient reward for ser- 
vice, the noble Lord should recollect how 
many expenses a captain was put to when 
he took the command of a ship of war. 
Why, he was obliged to entertain ambas- 
sadors and to feast bishops, just as if he 
was a prince himself. [Zaughter.] They 
might laugh, but there was a vote on the 
paper now of 93/. for the expense of car- 
rying the Bishop of Exeter to the Scilly 
Isles. Who, he should like to know, ea- 
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tertained the right rev. Prelate on his 

ssage? After all, the vote was hardly 
worth the conversation it occasioned. 
When the money came to be divided it 
would be a very poor pittance, and cer- 
tainly a very inadequate reward to our 
brave marines for all the perils and dan- 
ers they had undergone. 

Sir Charles Napier said, that the ar- 
gument of the noble Lord was one of 
the most extraordinary he had ever heard 
in or out of the House. He wanted 
to reward those who were not present 
in Syria for no other reason than be- 
cause they were absent. tle would not 
propose a grant of the description now 
under discussion, but he was not prepared 
tovote against it. The noble Lord talked 
of promotions and honours and rewards 
being showered down upon the officers 
and men who were in Syria. True, they 
had been showered down, and in a very 
extraordinary manner, by both the late 
and present Governments. But he should 
like to ask the noble Lord what the 
men who did the service would re- 
ceive? Why the money would not pay 
for the clothes which those men who were 
obliged to act both as soldiers and sailors 
had worn out in the service. Their prize- 
money would not buy them a pair of 
shoes, or a jacket and trousers. Would 
the committee grudge the little they 
were to have, then? He did not think 
that the British Government ought ulti- 
mately to pay these charges; they ough: 
to go to the Turkish government, and get 
this sum of 60,0002. from them, and that 
government ought to think themselves 
lucky if it got off socheap. The exertions 
of the allies had restored to the Turks a 
kingdom ; and he was sorry for it, for he 
did not think that they deserved it. Also, 
a large fleet, of the salvage of which this 
sum of 60,000/. was a part. He thought 
the Government ought to propose three 
times this sum, and insist upon the Sultan 
paying the money for that fleet and all 
the stores which he got chiefly through 
the bravery of the British. The noble 
lord had said it was not a war;—it was 
very much like one, as the Duke of Wel- 
lington had said. It was one of those 
“little wars” which the late Government 
had carried on, and he did not think that 
60,0002. was too great a reward for the 
men who had fought in it. 

Mr. Hume wished to know how many 
petsons were to share in this gratuity ¢ 





He found that there were 15,074 men and 
50 ships in the Mediterranean at one par- 
ticular time, at the beginning of the war. 
Were they all to share? He should like 
to know upon what plan the Government 
intended to proceed in the distribution of 
this money. He believed it would turn 
out that the seamen would receive about 
4s. 6d. each. Tocall it a reward, then, 
was a mockery. 

Sir G. Cockburn was somewhat sur- 
prised at the turn the debate had taken, 
and particularly at what had fallen from 
the noble Lord, with whom, however, he 
agreed so far as to believe that the officers 
and men serving in Syria, if they had 
known they were to receive no prize- 
money or gratuity whatever, would have 
done their duty, and been as bold and 
brave as they were on that occasion. It 
was certainly most proper for a nation like 
this to reward its officers and men when 
they had done their duty; it always had 
a good effect in awakening their zeal and 
stimulating their activity. But he had 
risen to explain to the hon. Member for 
Montrose that this grant was to be given 
to those officers and men only who were 
engaged in the war in Syria, for war it 
was, The gallant Commodore was mis- 
taken if he thought that all the ships at 
Alexandria were to share in it. He was 
ready to admit that it was a very small 
sum; but at the same time it would 
be gratifying to those seamen who, as the 
eallant Commodore had said, acted both 
as suldiers and sailors. With regard to 
officers being satis‘ied when placed on full 
pay, and their anxiety to be employed, he 
would only remaik that in almosi every 
instance when a captaiu of the navy was 
appointed to a ship in time of peace, he 
was a loser and not a gainer byit. Some 
difficulty was experienced in manning 
those ships, the crews of which had be- 
haved so gallantly, because they could 
have remained in the merchant service, 
but their cheerfulness and zeal in coming 
forward to serve their country were, he 
would not say unparalleled, but certainly 
pre-eminent amongst similar instances of 
British valour. The manner in which 
they ran down the enemy’s coast, and took 
every fortified place one after the other, 
and then ended by that great operation, 
the taking of Acre, reflected the highest 
honour upon those who were engaged in 
that war, and upon the country generally; 
and therefore he must say that it would 
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be unworthy of the House of Commons if 
they did not unanimously agree to this 
vote. 

Vote agreed to. 

The House resumed. 
again. 

Adjourned at half-past one o'clock. 


Committee to sit 


— eer eess eer: — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 26, 1842. 


Minutss.] Bitis. Public.—1* Stamp Duties; Game 
Certificates (Ireland); St Briavel’s Small Debts; Grand 
Jury Presentments; Joint Stock Banking Companies. 

2*- Poor Law Amendment; Double Costs; Rivers (Ire- 
Jand); Municipal Corporations; Election Petitions Trial ; 
Wide Streets (Dublin); Fisheries (Ireland), 

Committed and Reported.—Customs Acts Amendment ; 
Exchequer Bills Preparation; Licensed Lunatic Asy- 
lums; Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. 

Reported.—Drainage (Ireland); Mines and Collieries. 

3*- and passed:—County Courts (England) ; Linen Ma- 
nufactures (Ireland). 

Private.2*. National Floating Breakwater Company. 
Reported —Lord Dinorben’s Estate; Mersey Conservancy. 
5" and passed :—Southwark Improvement (No. 2); 
Hele's Charity (Lowe's) Estate; Street's Divorce. 

Petitions PrssentED. By the Earl of Galloway, from 
Schoolmasters of Jedburgh, Dunoon, Wigtown, and 
Hamilton, for better Remuneration.—From Rate Payers 
of Todmorden, Heworth, St. George the Martyr, South- 
wark, and Guardians of the Hemsley Union, against the 
Poor-law Amendment Bill—From the Dean and others 
of the Diocese of Tuam; and from Inhabitants of Rath- 
corney and Tuney, for the Encouragement of Schools in 
connection with the Church Education Society.—From 
Inhabitants of Sudbury, to be heard by Counsel against 
the Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill. 


AMENDMENT OF THE Poor-Law.] The 
Duke of Wellington in rising to move the 
second reading of the Poor-law Amendment 
Bill said: My Lords, I was one of those 
who supported the Poor-law as it was in- 
troduced some years ago by my noble and 
learned Friend, and I did so on ascertain- 
ing the inconveniences and evils which at- 
tended the system of working under the 
old Poor-law up to that period ; and being 
sensible that the only remedy which could 
be found for those evils and inconveniences 
was in the measure proposed by my noble 
and learned Friend. My Lords, I have 
since had the satisfacnon of contemplating 
the working of the measure, which then 
became the law of the land, and I must 
say that | have been satisfied with its re- 
sults. It has undoubtedly improved the 
condition of the working classes, and it 
certainly does place on a better footing the 
relations between the working classes and 
their employers. It has enabled those who 
had the care of them to provide better for 
the aged and destitute than has been 
hitherto the case, and it has in general 
given satisfaction throughout the country. 
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My Lords, I don’t mean to say that I ap. 
prove of every act that has been done jn 
carrying this bill into operation. I think 
that in many cases those who had charge 
of the working of the bill have gone tog 
far, and that there was no occasion what- 
ever for constructing buildings such as 
have acquired throughout the country the 
denomination of bastiles, and that it would 
have been perfectly easy to have established 
very efficient workhouses, without shutting 
out all view of what was passing exterior 
to the walls. I say, then, that in some 
respects, the system has been carried 
further than it ought to have been, and | 
shall also say, that its features have assumed 
a harsher character in some parts of the 
country than was necessary ; but this has 
been owing, I must admit, in a great 
degree, to the adoption of another law by 
Parliament, | mean what is called the Dis- 
senters’ Marriage Act, the regulations de- 
pending on which were connected with the 
execution of the Poor-law Act, and ren- 
dered necessary the establishment of unions 
in many parts of the country which were 
not yet ripe for the formation of those 
unions. But notwithstanding the cir- 
cumstances to which I have just now al- 
luded, I must in general state my appro- 
bation of the working of this act. I have 
paid great attention to the subject. Wher. 
ever I have resided, | have attended the 
meetings of guardians of unions in my 
neighbourhood ; [ have visited several 
workhouses in different parts of England, 
and I must say I never visited one in which 
the management was not. as good as could 
be expected in such districts of the coun- 
try, and which did not give universal sa- 
tisfaction. Under these circumstances | 
have great pleasure in moving the con- 
tinuance of the existing Poor-law, parti- 
cularly of the commission for five years 
longer. My right hon, Friend in the 
other House intended to propose at the 
same time the continuance of the commis- 
sion and some provisions of a larger nature 
than those embraced in the present bill, 
for applying a remedy to many evils which 
required amendment in the original law 
and in the existing system. But as the 
Session is near its close, and the determina- 
tion of the commission is approaching so 
nearly, it has been found impossible to 
carry the provisions I have alluded to dur- 
ing the present Session of Parliament. 
Therefore, the original amendments of 
many parts of the law have been struck 
out from that measure, which contains n0- 
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ut the continuance of the commis- 
sion, and some few clauses for which it was 
deemed indispensable to provide. The 
first clause, a8 I have said, provides for 
the continuance of the commission for five 

ears, The next provides that the number 
of assistant-commissioners shall be nine, 
and, at the same time, enables the com- 
missioners, if they find it necessary, to ap- 

int persons to make special inquiries. 
By the act of 1834 the commissioners were 
required to lay before the Secretary of 
State, and eventually before Parliament, 
any general rules they should make for 
carrying on the system of management of 
the poor throughout the country. Many 
rules laid down by the commissioners had 
heen special rules, and, consequently, could 
not come within the knowledge of the Se- 
cretary of State and of Parliament. But 
this has since been prevented, and this bill 
contains a special enactment that those 
general rules should not be altered by spe- 
cial rules without the consent of the Secre- 
tary of State. It does not appear necessary 
to draw attention to any other parts of the 
bill. It embraces some important provi- 
sions for enabling the commissioners to act 
in accordance with the wishes of Parlia- 
ment as intended in 1834. Any further 
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steps that may be necessary for this pur- 
pose, will be submitted to Parliament in 


the next Session. The noble Duke con- 
cluded by moving the second reading of 
the bill. 

Earl Stanhope said, that, as had been 
stated by the noble Duke, the present bill 
was only a fragment of that larger mea- 
sure which the Government were either 
unable or unwilling to carry through in 
the present Session. It was hoped by 
mauy, and he was of the number, that a 
short bill continuing the power of the 
commissioners for one year, until the whole 
subject could be brought fully under the 
consideration of Parliament, would have 
sufficed, but it appeared, that Government 
must have the unconstitutional powers of 
the commissioners extended to five years— 
powers which, if asked for in the better 
time of constitutional freedom, would not 
have been allowed to be exercised even for 
asingle day. It must be well known to 
their Lordships, that many of those who 
gave to Ministers a temporary and reluc- 
tant support on this occasion, had been re- 
turned to Parliament on their solemn 
pledge to oppose the renewal of the bill, as 
it had previously passed the Legislature. 
With respect to the Government, he must 
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say, that though he was not prepared to 
expect, that a much greater share of relief 
would be given by them to the poor, than 
had been sanctioned by the previous Minis- 
ters, yet he owned he did not expect, that 
the present men in office would be pre- 
pared to bring on themselves a larger share 
of public odium than had belonged to their 
predecessors. The present were strange 
times, when men were called on to prove 
questions which heretofore required only 
to be stated, in order to receive a ready 
assent. Who would have thought, in the 
better times of our constitution, of deem- 
ing it necessary to prove, that the union 
in the same persons of such powers as 
were placed in the hands of the Poor-law 
commissioners, was not only unconstitu- 
tional, but illegal? As he was forced to 
do it, he would offer a few quotations from 
high authorities in support of his argu- 
ment, Locke said, that— 

“The Legislature is empowered only to 
make laws, and not to make legislators.” 


Blackstone, speaking of the executive 
and legislative powers, observed, 


“Whenever those two powers are to be 
found together, there is an end of public li- 
berty.” 

But he would go back to a more ancient 
and more venerable authority. Coke, in 
his reports, said — 

“When an Act of Parliament is against 
right or reason, or repugnant or impossible to 
be performed, the common law will control it, 
and adjudge such act to be void.” 


He would now come to modern author- 
ity, and he could not quote a higher than 
that of his noble and learned Friend, whom 
he regretted that he did not see in his 
place on the Woolsack. His noble and 
Jearned Friend (the Lord Chancellor) had 
said, in speaking of the powers which the 
Poor-law Amendment Act gave to the 
commissioners, 

“« How is this system to be worked out? By 
investing with absolute power three commis- 
sioners. My Lords, this is a new mode of le- 
gislation ; whether it is a wise one or not I 
leave to your Lordships’ consideration, but it 
is one which may lead to the most inconvenient 
practical results, To invest a certain number of 
individuals with an absolute authority to carry 
such measures into effect, however convenient 
they may be to the Government of the day, is, 
in my opinion, an unsound and indefensible 
system of legislation. Mark, my Lords, the 
extraordinary powers which are to be intrusted 
to those commissioners. In the first place, 
they have the power to pass these laws, I do 
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not say they have the power themselves alone, 
but they can do so with the assistance of the 
Government for the time being. Nothing can 
be more objectionable. They have the power 
of enacting laws for the undisputed govern- 
ment and control of the people in the various 
workhouses, for the unlimited control, too, of 
the guardians, and for the entire management, 
in short, of every thing connected with the 
workhouses which it is proposed to establish, 
and, finally, they are empowered to pass such 
laws as they may think expedient; and for 
what purpose? Why, to carry this bill into 
effect.”’ 


The next opinion on this subject, which 
he would quote, was that of the noble and 
learned Lord, the Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, who said— 


“With respect to the commissioners, he 
was decidedly opposed to the union of the le- 
gislative and executive power which it was 
proposed to repose in them. This was a dele- 
gation of authority—a sort of imperium in im- 
perio, which he would never bring himself to 
allow. It was a new system of legislation—a 
species of despotism which it was his solemn 
conviction the country would never be brought 
to submit to.” 


He would next quote the opinion of a 
noble and learned Lord (Wynford), late 
the Chief Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, who must be held a very competent 
and high authority on ail great legal ques- 
tions. That noble and learned Lord, whose 
absence he regretted, had expressed him- 
self very strongly on the power proposed 
to be given to the commissioners, and he 
had reason to know, that he was still of 
the same opinion which he expressed, when 
he delivered the speech from which he was 
about to read an extract ; and he begged 
the attention of their Lordships to the 
graphic foresight with which the noble and 
learned Lord had predicted what would be 
the condition of the poor, if the bill then 
pending should pass. 

“It is impossible.” said the noble and 
learned Lord, “to contemplate a more com- 
plete system of grinding slavery than this 
bill would subject the poor of this country to. 
They must eat, drink, sit, sleep, or work at 
the bidding of the commissioners ; they will 
hardly be allowed to breathe the air or enjoy 
the light without their permission.” 


And he added,— 


“€ Pass this bill, and the poor of this country 
will become more complete slaves than were 
the villeins who formerly existed in England, 
or than the slaves in the West Indies.” 


To those quotations he would add the 
high authority of one whose death he 
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should never cease to deplore—one whose 
attachment to the great institutions of hig 
country was too well known to require 
comment from him,—he alluded to the 
late Lord Eldon, who described the Poor. 
law Amendment Bill as the most infamous 
law that had ever been enacted in any 
Christian land. He would entreat their 
Lordships to consider well the principle 
which they were upholding in enacting 
this law. Let them look at the manner in 
which it had been supported. It had had 
the support of many who were sent into 
Parliament on a pledge to oppose it, and 
who in violating that pledge had covered 
themselves with ignominy and disgrace, 
It was said, that the commissioners were to 
be continued only for five years, but their 
Lordships would find that the object aimed 
at was to render those powers perpetual. 
Was there, let him ask, any argument 
which could be used for continuing them 
which would not be equally applicable at 
the end of five or six years hence? The 
bill before them was, and was intended to 
be, an act for continuing and confirming 
the power of the dictators without any at- 
tempt to mitigate the system in its in- 
fluence on the poor, or any effort made to 
appease their just resentment ; and under 
what circumstances, let him ask, had the 
Ministers of the Crown the hardihood to 
bring forward this measure? It was ina 
period of distress the most awful and ex- 
tensive which had afflicted the country for 
many years—distress so alarming in its 
character and effects, that if it were to ex- 
tend much further, it would tear up all 
those bonds by which society was held 
together, and bring about revolution, 
bloodshed, and anarchy, This measure 
was brought forward at a time, too, when 
the distress already existing was aggra- 
vated by the Corn-law, and by what might 
be fairly expected to be the result of the 
new tariff, a measure which there was 
little doubt would drive hundreds—nay, 
thousands, out of employment. Accounts 
were every day received from the manu- 
facturing districts of the increased and in- 
creasing numbers moving about destitute 
of work and of food—of many who had 
actually perished through want of food. 
Did their Lordships disbelieve or doubt 
any of those statements? Had any one of 
them been denied? It had been said, that 
none of this distress was caused by the 
Poor-law. That he denied. It was caused 
by the Poor-law, because — who had 
claims for relief would, and did, forego 
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their claims rather than be relieved on the 
terms laid down by the Poor-law commis- 
sioners. The great object of the Poor-law 
seemed to be to render the grant of relief 
as odious as possible in the minds of the 

ple. If there were any one subject on 
which the great majority of the commu- 
nity seemed to agree it was on the pro- 
priety, the justice, and humanity of not 
withholding out-of-door relief from the 
really destitute. On that subject the bill 
before their Lordships was as silent as the 
grave. Not a word was said about it; so 
that if distress extended—and it would ex- 
tend, no doubt—the relief must be at the 
will and pleasure of the dictators of Somer- 
set-house. No matter what the cause of 
the distress, whether it arose from impro- 
yidence or idleness, or whether it was 
caused by circumstances over which the 
poor man had no control,—it was treated 
in the same way by the commissioners. 
What was this but treating poverty as a 
crime, no matter what its cause? All were 
to get relief only by consenting to be im- 
mured in those prisons or workhouses 
which the noble Duke had admitted had 
acquired, and very properly acquired, the 
denomination of bastiles. [The Duke of 
Wellington: No, no.} He had under- 
stood the noble Duke to use the word 
“ bastiles” as applying to the union work- 
houses. 

The Duke of Wellington: No, no, no. 
My Lords, I must set the noble Earl right. 
When I said, “ acquired the denomination 
of bastiles,” I referred to the term as being 
given to them by the noble Earl himself. 

Earl Stanhope would take the fact to be 
so, but from some cause they had acauired 
the denomination of bastiles. They were, 
however, worse than bastiles. They were 
not erected for confining political offenders. 
No lettres de cachet sent a man there for 
any state offeuce. The crime for which 
men were sent to these modern bastiles 
was that of being poor. It would be well 
for the poor if these were bastiles in the 
French sense of the term, but he repeated, 
that in the mode of confinement, in the 
restriction of liberty, in the quantity and 
quality of food, the treatment of the poor 
in the union workhouses was worse than 
that of any bastile. The commissioners 
stated in their reports that the great ob- 
ject of the new law was to abolish out-door 
relief. In 1835 it was proposed to dis- 
continue out-door relief altogether, but if 
that had been adopted, the Poor-law would 
long have ceased to exist, and the two 
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Houses of Parliament also. It was sin- 
gular to observe to what inconsistent ar- 
guments those persons were reduced who 
were driven to find apologies for the con- 
tinuance of this bad law. He conceived it 
to be admitted—he spoke with all doubt— 
by his noble Friend the illustrious Duke 
near him, that the system had been carried 
too far and extended too rapidly. It was 
not denied by its most eager advocates 
that some of the regulations of the union 
workhouses were as unnecessary as they 
were revolting to our feelings ; but it was 
said at the same time that they furnished 
a good test of destitution, the existence of 
which could not be ascertained without 
workhouses. When the opponents of the 
law, on the other hand, represented the 
intolerable injustice of forcing people into 
these workhouses, his noble Friend the 
Lord-lieutenant of Cambridgeshire told 
them that they were comfortable asylums 
for the poor, the aged, and the helpless. If 
that were true, how could they serve as 
tests of destitution? Again, the refusal 
of out-door relief was stated to be the chief 
feature of the Poor-law Amendment Act, 
and yet, after all, they were told that out- 
door relief was still granted to a very con- 
siderable extent. That was undoubtedly 
the case, but what did it prove? That the 
authors of the plan found it impossible to 
carry into effect the principles which they 
themselves had adopted, and shrank from 
carrying out the workhouse test in its full 
extent. He knew it had been said, among 
other apologies for the measure, that it had 
tended to exalt the character of the la- 
bouring poor. Let their Lordships look to 
official documents, and they would find, 
that since the enactment of this New Poor- 
law, there had been an enormous, a most 
melancholy, a most fearful increase of crime. 
He was grieved to hear it said by his noble 
Friend, the noble Duke who moved the 
second reading of the bill now before their 
Lordships, that it had tended to improve 
the condition of the labourers. The situa- 
tion of the labourers must, of course, vary 
to some extent in different districts ; but 
he must say, that they were now, except 
when fully employed and earning full 
wages, in a more lamentable state of desti- 
tution all over the country than they ever 
had been before, so far as his recollection 
extended. As to the economy of the mea- 
sure, he would say nothing of the state of 
the agricultural districts, for in them there 
was no proper standard of comparison ; but 
he knew a parish in the county of Surrey, 
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in which, at the passing of the act, the 
poor-rates stood at 3s. in the pound, the 
same as they had been for sixty years pre- 
viously, but now they were at 11s. in the 
pound, They were told, that it was a 
principle of English law that no wrong 
could exist without its remedy ; but what 
redress were the poor of this country al- 
lowed against those who inflicted wrongs on 
them? It was adding insult to injury to 
tell the poor man whose attention was ab- 
sorbed by providing the means of daily 
sustenance, that he might move the Court 
of Queen’s Bench for a writ of certiorari. 
He did not think that such a writ could 
issue if it were proved in any case that the 
guardians had acted in strict conformity 
with the rules, orders, and regulations re- 
ceived from the Poor-law commissioners, 
which, according to the words of the act, 
were to have the force and authority of 
law. Repeated cases of misconduct on 
the part of those functionaries had come 
before the public; and what in that case 
had been the conduct of the commis- 
sioners? They had been judges in their 
own cause, which had been investigated 
by the assistant-commissioners, and by the 
very boards of guardians against whom 
complaint had been made. He was aware, 
that, as had been pointed out by the noble 
Duke, a clause in this bill declared that no 
assistant-commissioner should, in future, 
be so employed. That was true enough ; 
to employ an assistant-commissioner would 
be too glaring, but thecommissioners might 
employ any person whom they chose to se- 
lect, not being an assistant-commissioner, 
with the assent of the Secretary of State. 
Their Lordships must be aware, that not 
a few, but innumerable cases had occurred, 
in which petty offences had been committed 
in order that those who committed them 
might find refuge in a gaol. A gaol, with 
all its terrors, appeared to them to be 
preferable to the comfortable asylum pro- 
vided by the commissioners. Such was 
the injustice of the New Poor-law, that it 
made mental and physical distress, moral 
degradation, and political disaffection, 
equally penal and productive of the same 
consequences. Under the operation of 
that atrocious statute, which Lord Eldon 
properly termed the most infamous act 
ever passed in a Christian country, in- 
justice had been inflicted, cruelties and 
crimes had been committed, which it was 
out of human power to remedy. The 
Legislature might regret their proceed- 
ings, they might wish to retrace their 
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steps, they might even repeal this law, 
but they would not be able to recall to life 
those who had been murdered in those new 
prisons. He spoke not unadvisedly, he 
used not rashly, or without due considera. 
tion, the term “‘ murder.” In order to be 
guilty of murder, it was not necessary to 
administer a deadly poison, or inflict a 
mortal wound. That crime was committed 
when any human being placed another, 
knowingly and willingly, in circumstances 
in which death must be the _ inevitable 
consequence. It was said last Session by 
the first Minister of the Crown, that this 
system was to be considered in the light of 
an experiment. It was, indeed, an expe- 
riment on the patience of the people, but 
one that would probably fail. Human 
patience and endurance had their limits ; 
there was no animal so senseless which a 
long succession of ill-treatment might not 
drive at length to act in self-defence. The 
most dreadful and atrocious cruelties, the 
most flagrant and intolerable enormities, 
had been perpetrated under this act— 
oppressions which infinitely exceeded that 
of ship money, which led to the great 
rebellion, and brought Charles 1st to the 
scaffold. What were the ordinances of 
Charles 10th of France? They were 
undoubtedly a violation of the constitu. 
tion granted to his subjects, but no prac- 
tical evil had yet been found to flow from 
them, when the monarch was hurled from 
his throne, driven with his family into 
exile, and his heirs excluded from the 
succession. Could it be supposed, in the 
face of these historical facts, that the 
dictators of Somerset-house would be 
allowed to continue in the enjoyment of 
the power which they had unjustly, and, 
he thought, illegally acquired, and which 
they exercised with so much tyranny and 
oppression ? If that power was destined 
to continue, then let nothing more be said 
of the British constitution being the envy 
and admiration of surrounding nations ; 
let it be rather considered in its present 
state as a constitution which necessarily 
required an extensive and organic re- 
form. Whatever calamities and convul- 
sions might ensue, and convulsions must 
follow. [The Duke of Wellington : “at 
He rejoiced that the noble Duke h 

heard it, for he could not hear it too fre- 
quently or too forcibly declared. [The 
Duke of Wellington: I admire it.] The 
noble Duke will hear it in a voice of 
thunder from the people. Before sitting 
down, he would implore their Lordships 
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to consider well what would be, what must 
be, and what ought to be, the fate of that 
House, of their Lordships, individually 
and collectively, and of all the institutions 
of this country, it being weighed in the 
balance they should be found wanting. It 
was unnecessary for him, having so fully 
delivered his sentiments on this subject on 
former occasions, to trespass longer on their 
Lordships’ time. He would move, that 
the bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Lord Brougham quite concurred in the 
last observation of the noble Earl, and 
would be disposed to adopt the course 
which it pointed out. He had had so 
many opportunities of discussing this 
question, and of meeting his noble Friend 
on the grounds on which he had so long 
carried on his opposition to this bill — he 
had so repeatedly urged similar answers 
tothe repeated and similar arguments of 
the noble Earl, that he did not think that 
it would be necessary for him to go, at 
present, into the general question. It 
would have been incumbent upon him, 
as a friend of the measure before the 
House, as orignally a promoter and ever 
after a supporter of that measure, on 
the grounds of the general good which 
it had, on the whole, effected, and 
the highly beneficial results it had pro- 
duced towards those whose condition was 
the main object of its enactments—the 
labouring classes — it would have been 
iacumbent upon him, as such a promoter, 
and as such a supporter, if the noble Earl 
had brought forward anything new, if 
he had varied those charges which they 
had so often heard proceeding from 
him, if he had even materially varied the 
language in which those charges were 
couched, if he had spared a few epithets, 
and abstained from a little vituperation, 
or replaced it with new reasons—if he had 
brought forward facts, or specific charges 
founded upon fact,either against the pro- 
visions of the measure, or against the con- 
duct of those by whom those provisions 
were carried into practice—if such had 
been the course taken by the noble Earl, 
he too might have been bound to enter 
now at large into the question. But 
their Lordships would suffer him to ob- 
serve, with respect to the lack of specific 
charges and statement of facts, on former 
occasions, that, when the noble Earl was 
reminded of this lack, and when, pressed 
for particulars, he at length did bring 
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forward specific charges, they were met, 
readily and at once to the entire satis- 
faction of their Lordships; and now, 
after having answered the particular 
charges then brought against the measure 
—after having defended it to their Lord- 
ships’ satisfaction, they were only met 
with a repetition of wholesale, undefined 
attacks, and all the former vague gene- 
ralities, without the former specific charges, 
and facts. With reference to the latter 
part of the noble Earl’s speech, it was 
not, for him, unusually immoderate. Such 
speeches were supported by precedent, 
but it was he who had furnished, and 
he aloue who had followed this precedent— 
who had pursued the system of making 
appeals to the passions of the people, by 
advancing such charges as that of murder, 
and enunciating such anticipations as 
those of impending rebellion; a species 
of prophecy which, more than any other, 
tended towards its own accomplishment. 
The noble Earl talked of both Houses of 
Parliament being exposed to the highest 
risk from the excited state of the feeling in 
the country upon the subject of the Poor- 
law; but while the noble Earl advanced 
such opinions, he certainly took no pains 
to allay that feeling which he affected 
to deplore, and possibly did dread. He 
would appeal to their Lordships—he would 
appeal to the noble Lord himself, whether, 
in his calmer moments, if, indeed, upon this 
subject, who was visited with calmer 
moments, whether he would not lament 
having ever used the expressions which 
he had just uttered. But he did not 
believe that the good sense of the people, 
or the feelings of the most suffering por- 
tion of the people, would so far be led 
away by such declamations, as to make 
them forget, as others had forgotten, their 
duty to the peace of the country — their 
duty to the law of the land—their duty 
as good subjects to the Crown, as good 
citizens to their families, and as prudent 
men to themselves. 

Original motion carried without a divi- 
sion. Billread a second time, and ordered 
to be committed on Thursday. 


County Courts.] The Earl of Shaf- 
tesbury moved the third reading of the 
County Courts Bill. 

Lord Campbell objected most strongly 
to some of the provisions of this bill, but, 
in consequence of the absence of his noble 


and learned Friend, the Lord Chancellor, 
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he should not do further than enter his 
protest against certain parts of it. 

Lord Brougham approved of the bill, as 
a step in advance in the right direction, 
and a very important and valuable step ; 
but lamented, with his noble and learned 
Friend, that it did not go much further, 
retaining his decided preference for the 
principle of his (Lord Brougham’s) Local 
Courts Bill of 1833. 

Lord Cottenham thought that, so far as 
this bill went to establish county courts it 
was good, but he feared that the machinery 
which would be established under it would 
tend to prevent or impede other most im- 
portant improvements in the adminis- 
tration of the law. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 

Adjourned. 
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Minvres.] Binis. Public.—2° Tobacco Regulations’ 
Western Australia; Dublin Boundaries. 
Reported.—Parish Constables. 
3°- and passed :—Bonded Corn (No, 2) ; Assessed Taxes 
(No. 2) ; Colonial Passengers. 

Private.—1°- Street’s Divorce ; Hele’s Charity (Lowes) 
Estate. 
3°. and passed :—Bishop of Derry’s Estate. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From the Ward of Bridge Within, 
London, for Redemption of the Tolls on Waterloo and 
the other Metropolitan Bridges.—From R. S. Wilkes, 
in favour of the Poor-law Amendment Bill.—From J. 
Minter Morgan, for adopting his plan to Employ the 
Poor. 


BrirminGcuam Scuoot.] Sir E. Wilmot 
moved the third reading of the Birming- 
ham School Estate Bill. 

Bill read a third time. 

Mr. Wyse rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move the addition of three clauses to the 
bill by way of rider. The clauses which 
he meant to propose were most important, 
their objects being greatly to extend the 
benefits of the institution. It was intend- 
ed by the first clause to give a different 
and a more liberal character to the go- 
verning body, by admitting five members 
to be elected by the town-council of Bir- 
mingham to act as governors; the second 
clause provided for a more satisfactory 
mode of furnishing and auditing the ac- 
counts ; and the third empowered the go- 
vernors to increase the number of schools 
for the elementary education of the chil- 
dren of the poorer inhabitants of Birming- 
ham. As this appeal on behalf of the 
charity was made under an Administration 
that professed itself to be favourable to the 





general diffusion of education, and the 
head of which had declared his anxiety to 
remove proved abuses, he trusted that he 
should have the support of hon. Gentle. 
men ‘opposite. The following were the 
clauses :— 


“4. That the governing body of trustees of 
the said charity shall be increased by the addi. 
tion of five governors, and that the five addi. 
tional governors, being persons qualified as the 
governors are now required to be qualified, 
shall be elected by the town-council of the 
borough of Birmingham ; and that whenever 
a vacancy shall occur in the number of such 
additional governors, such vacancy shall be 
filled up in like manner by the said town. 
council.” 

“2, That the accounts of the said governors 
shall be annually audited by the bailiff of the 
said charity, and by the auditors of the borough 
of Birmingham. 

“3. That the governors of the said charity 
shall be, and they are hereby empowered to 
increase from time to time the number of 
schools for the elementary education of the 
male and female children of the poorer inha- 
bitants of the borough of Birmingham, in any 
part of the borough, whenever such increase 
may be conveniently made.” 


Clauses read a first time. 

On the question that clause Ist be read 
a second time, 

Sir E. Wilmot opposed it. He argued 
that there was no necessity for altering the 
constitution of the governing body, which 
included amongst its members three or 
four magistrates of the county and several 
clergymen. It was altogether composed 
of persons of the highest respectability. 

Mr. Brotherton was in favour of the 
three clauses brought forward by the hon. 
Member. Under the provisions proposed 
by the hon. Member facilities would be 
given for the education of the poor, by 
means of this charity, which did not now 
exist. Charities of this nature through- 
out the country had been much abused. 
In them the aristocracy, and not the poor, 
for whose benefit they were intended, were 
educated. By educating the rich instead 
of the poor at these institutions, the inten- 
tion of those by whom they had been 
founded were grossly violated. 

Sir C. Douglas opposed the clause. In 
his opinion, the constitution of the school 
required no alteration. 

Mr. Protheroe was of opinion that the 
proposed clauses ought to be agreed to 
The first clause was very important and 
ought to command support, inasmuch as 
it was better to have an elective guveruillg 
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body than one that was entirely self- | Estcourt, T. G. B. Knatchbull,rt.h.Sir E. 


Farnham, E. B. Knight, F. W. 


elected. . Ferguson, Sir R. A. Knightley, Sir C. 
Sir R. Inglis defended the present con- Wisroe, Capt. Lefroy, A. 


stitution of the charity. To show that it Flower, Sir J. Litton, E. 

was not conducted upon exclusive prin- | Follett, Sir W. W. Lowther, J. H. 
ciples, it was only necessary to state that | Forbes, W. Lyall, G. 

450 children of Dissenters derived benefit | Fremantle, Sir T. Lygon, hon. Gen. 
from it. As the select committee to whom | Fuller, A. E. Maclean, D. 

the bill had been referred, and to whom | Gaskell, J. Milnes Masterman, J. 


: Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. Meynell, Capt. 
the House had delegated its powers, had | ¢). detone, T. rr dy, B. Ms 


negatived the propositions of the hon. } Gordon, hon. Capt.  Nosweys, Lovd 
Member, it would be unparliamentary to} Gore, W. R. O. Packe, C. W. 
interfere with their decision. Goulburn, rt. hon, H. Pakington, J. S. 

Mr. W. Williams supported the clauses, | Grant, Sir A. C. Peel, rt. hon. Sir R 
and ascribed to the select committee some | Greene, T. Pollington, Visct, 
degree of political bias in deciding with Grimston, Visct. Pringle, A. 


+ Hardy, J. Richards, R. 
reference to these propositions as they had enhon, rr. aay Sir G. 


done. ke . Henley, J. W. Rushbrooke, Col. 
The House divided on the question that | Hodgson, F. Senden; Vian. 
the clause be read a second time :—Ayes | Hodgson, R. Sheppard, T. 
41; Noes 96: Majority 55. Hogg, J. W. Somerset, Lord G. 
Hope, hon. C. Stanley, Lord 
List of the Axes. Hughes, W. B. Stewart, J. 

WwW. Napier, Sir C. Hussey, T. Taylor, J. A. 
oo D. O'Connell, D. Inglis, Sir R. H. Thornhill, G. 
Bowring, Dr. O'Connell, M. J, Irving, J. Young, J. 
Brotherton, J. O’Conor, Don Jermyn, Earl 
Bryan, G. Pechell, Capt. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. TELLERS. 


Clements, Visct. Philips, M. Jones, Capt. Wilmot, Sir E. 
Cobden, R. Sepia, Sir H. B. Kemble, H. Douglas, Sir C, 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. Smith, rt. hon. R. V. Other clauses negatived. 
Duncombe, T. Tancred, H. W. Bill passed, 

Easthope, Sir J. Thornely, T. 


Ebrington, Visct. Tufnell, H. a " 
Ellice, right. hon. E. Villiers, hon, C. Str Sypyey Smita— Pusric Ho 


Forster, M. Wall, C. B. nours.] Sir F. Burdett said, he had 
French, F. Wawn, J.T. given notice of a motion for calling the 
Gibson, T. M. Williams, W. attention of the House to the propriety 
Hastie, A. Wilshere, W. of erecting a testimonial to the great 
Hawes, B. bs, G. W. merits and services of Sir Sydney Smith. 
Hindley, C. rightson, W. B. On a former occasion when he was about 
~ seh D. Meno to introduce that subject it had been an- 
Morris, D. Protherce, E. nounced to him by the noble Lord the late 
Morison, Gen. Wyse, T. Secretary for the Colonies, that her Ma- 
List of the Nozs jesty’s Government were fully aware of the 
P important services rendered to the country 
Acland, Sir T. D. Burdett, Sir F. by that distinguished officer, and that they 
Acland, T. D. Burrell, SirC. M. _—_| were ready themselves to adopt measures 
A’Court, Capt. Burroughes, HN. | for carrying his object into effect. He 
Allix, J. P. Chelsea, Visct. d not say how great his disappointment 
Arkwright, G. Chute, W.L.W. —_| DED NOL Say Dow g PP 
Astell, W. Clerk. Sir G. had been that no stepshad yet been taken 
Baring, hon. W. B. Clive, hon. R. H. in pursuance of that engagement; at the 
Baring, H. B. Collett, W. R. present period of the Session he could 
Beckett, W. Colquhoun, J. C. scarcely hope to be enabled to bring for- 
Blackburne, J. I. Courtenay, Lord ward the subject, and, therefore, he wished 
> nang s. Cripps, Col to know whether the right hon. Baronet 
Bra pete eo _ the First Lord of the Treasury, felt in 
Broadley, H. Didasy hn. W.H. | common with the late Government upon 
Broadwood, H. D'lsraeli, B, this matter, and whether he felt disposed 
Brownrigg, J. S. Douglas, Sir H. to redeem the pledge given by his prede- 
Bruce, Lord E. Escott, B. cessors in office? 
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Sir R. Peel said, that nothing could be 
more becoming than the conduct of his 
hon. Friend in this matter, which he was 
induced to take up from his respect for 
the memory of a gallant officer in her 
Majesty's service. In the last Parliament 
his hon. Friend had given notice, that he 
should move the House to present an ad- 
dress to the Crown, praying that a testi- 
monial should be erected to the memory 
of Sir Sydney Smith ; and he was induced 
to forego that intention solely by an as- 
surance given by the noble Lord, the 
Member for London, on the part of her 
Majesty’s Government, that they would 
themselves undertake to propose to Par- 
liament that such a testimonial should be 
erected. The noble Lord added in his 
place in Parliament, that her Majesty’s 
Government had considered whether other 
claims of a similar nature might be pre- 
ferred ; that on reviewing the different 
claims which on such a precedent might be 
brought forward, they felt that the services 
of Sir Sydney Smith, Lord Exmouth, and 
Admiral De Saumarez were equally en- 
titled to commemoration; and therefore 
it was their intention that a testimonial 
should be erected to each of those gallant 
officers. He certainly felt himself under 
obligations to fulfil an engagement, under- 
taken under such circumstances by the 
noble Lord as her Majesty’s representative 
in that House; and he had no difficulty 
in assuring his hon. Friend that he would 
propose an address to the Crown with that 
view. In his opinion, the discretion exer- 
cised by the late Government had been a 
wise one; he did not mean to go beyond 
the limits they prescribed. 

Mr. Brotherton entered his most de- 
cided protest against any grant of public 
money for such a purpose. 

Mr. Hawes asked, whether it was the 
intention of the Government to propose a 
vote for these memorials in the course of 
the present Session? If so, he should also 
move that the claims of Herschell and 
Watt be considered. It was time that 
some monument should be erected to men 
who had performed civil services, as well 
as to warriors. 

Sir R. Peel said, that after the delay 
which had taken place, and after the pub- 
lic assurance given by the late Govern- 
ment, he was unwilling to allow any 
further delay to occur. 

Mr. Hume inquired what public assu- 
rance had been given by the late Govern- 
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ment? All that he recollected was, that 
Lord J. Russell said he would take the 
circumstance into consideration, as there 
might be other individuals entitled to me. 
morials as well as Sir Sydney Smith, 

Sir R. Peel said, that if the hon. Mem. 
ber did not know what public assurance 
had been given by the late Government 
he would inform him. A question similar 
to that put to him was put to Lord 
J. Russell on the 18th of June last year, 
and this was the public assurance given 
by the noble Lord :— 

“Tt was understood that some description 
of monument should be erected to Sir Sydney 
Smith, and the expenditure defrayed out of 
the public funds ; but, upon taking the matter 
further into consideration, the cases of some 
other officers who had also been in engaged 
the service of the country were brought before 
the Government; and there were two of those 
cases, which seemed to be of sufficient im. 
portance to induce the Government to consider 
whether, in those instances, as well as in the 
instance of Sir Sydney Smith, it would not 
be proper to erect monuments at the public 
expense. He alluded to Lords Exmouth and 
De Saumarez. If the session had proceeded 
in the ordinary manner, it was his intention 
either to have taken out of the civil contingen- 
cies a sum sufficient for the erection of the 
proposed monuments, or to have obtained the 
amount by a separate vote in the miscellaneous 
estimates. The hon. Baronet was, however, 
aware that an interruption had occurred in the 
ordinary proceedings of public business; and, 
for that reason, Government had thought it 
better not to bring forward any supplementary 
estimates, but merely to take those which were 
necessary for carrying on the public service, 
But it was the intention of the Government to 
ask for a grant for the erection of monuments 
to the gallant individuals he had named. Sir 
F. Burdett.—Then I still understand the noble 
Lord to be of the same opinion as to the pro- 
priety of erecting a monument to Sir Sydney 
Smith? Lord J. Russell_—I am. Sir F. Bur- 
dett.—That intention is not given up or aban- 
doned? Lord J. Russell.—It is not.” 

This was the public declaration made by 
the late Government of their intention to 
erect monuments to those distinguished 
individuals, 

Subject at an end. 


AnGio-Portucurse Lecion.} Mr. 
Labouchere inquired whether there was 
any hope of the officers and soldiers who 
had served in the army of liberation in 
Portugal, receiving the amount of their 
claims under the mixed commission ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that the Government 
had, in their communications with foreign 
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countries to contend, in more than an ordi- 
nary degree, against the disadvantages re- 
sulting from the changes in the govern- 
ments of those countries during the progress 
of negotiations. This was the case with 
respect to Portugal ; but he had the satis- 
faction of stating, that he believed the 
new Ministry had made arrangements for 
the payment, in half-yearly instalments, of 
the sum due to the individuals to whom the 
hon. Member had alluded. Of course, it 
would be a question in what proportion 
the money should be applied to the pay- 
ment of those whose claims might be ad- 
judicated on. This was matter for con- 
sideration ; but it appeared most equitable 
and just to provide for those whose de- 
mands were of the least amount, and the 
settlement of which might, therefore, be 
presumed to be of the greatest importance 
to the parties. Nothing, however, upon 
this poiat was decided on; but he had 
every reason to hope, that the Portuguese 
Government had made a final arrange- 
ment for the acquittal of the sums due. 


DonecaL Granp Jury.] Lord Cle- 
ments hoped that he should meet with the 


indulgence of the House in bringing be- 
fore it a matter of a personal nature, and 
one which not only touched his character, 
but also that of the learned Chief Remem- 
brancer of Ireland. In answer to state- 
ments that be had made on the 30th of 
June, relative to abuses which had taken 
place in the county of Donegal in the ad- 
ministration of the grand jury laws, the 
Jearned Recorder of Dublin had taken 
upon himself to contradict statements he 
had made relative to a forgery he had al- 
leged to have been committed, and the 
learned Recorder stated that he did so 
upon the authority of the Chief Remem- 
brancer, Mr. Blake. He, therefore, 
thought it his duty to write to that learned 
gentleman to know if this was correct, 
and he would by the permission of the 
House read these letters. The first was 
from him to Mr. Blake :— 


(Copy.) 
« London, July, 13, 1842. 

“Dear Mr. Blake—I hope that you will 
excuse me for again troubling you. But Mr. 
Shaw stated in the House of Commons words 
to the following effect :—‘ Mr. Shaw wished 
only to say in corroboration of what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Donegal, and in 
justice to the gentlemen who were attacked, 
that Mr, Blake had expressed to him the 
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greatest astonishment that the noble Lord 
should have designated the transaction he had 
so long dwelt upon as a forgery ; there was an 
irregularity in the act of the public officer, but 
it was neither a fraud nor a moral offence; 
under these circumstances, he saw not justifi« 
cation for the noble Lord in the strong terms 
that he used.’ You will oblige me very much 
by informing me if this be true, or if you said 
anything to Mr, Shaw which could authorise 
his making the above statement, 
“ Believe me your's very faithfully, 
“ CLEMENTS. 

“ The Right Hon. Anthony Blake, &c. &c. &c.” 


To this Mr. Blake sent the following 


reply— 
(Copy-) 
“ Dublin Castle, July 16, 1842: 

“ My dear Lord—lI have received your note 
of the 13th instant. There appears to bea 
misunderstanding as to the conversation which 
I had with Mr. Shaw. It took place, I think, 
casually after dinner at the Queen’s Inn, where 
he and I had been dining as benchers. He 
mentioned your having spoken of the secretary 
of the grand jury of Donegal as having been 
convicted by or before me of forgery, and it 
was at that that I expressed in surprise. I 
stated that I had no jurisdiction over the se- 
cretary of the grand jury; that I could only 
examine him with reference to the county 
treasurers account; that I did examine him 
with reference to it, and that he admitted be- 
fore me having put a man’s name to a receipt, 
having drawn the amount without his authority, 
and having applied it for some time to his 
own purposes, but that he afterwards paid it 
to the person entitled to it; that I thought 
these circumstances ought to be brought water 
the notice of those to whom he was amenable 
for his conduct, which he was not to me ; that I 
had called their attention to it; thatas I had no 
right to try him for any crime, and did not, it 
would have been very improper in me, parti- 
cularly when speaking judicially, to declare 
him guilty of forgery, or fraud, or any moral 
offence, and that I accordingly abstained from 
doing so. This, [ am certain, is the substance 
of what I stated. It corresponds with the 
original minute which I made in the matter, a 
copy of which has been printed by order of the 
House of Commons, and from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract :—‘ Mr, Spence admitted 
that the mark of Owen M‘Daid was put to the 
receipt, not by M‘Daid, but byhim. He ad- 
mitted that M‘Daid could read and write, and 
had given him no authority to sign his name, 
or put his mark to the receipt. He stated that 
the money was payable, not to M‘Daid, but 
to John Dogherty, who had done the work for 
which the presentment had been made That 
after Spring Assizes, 1840, he (Spence) deli« 
vered the receipt to the treasurer, and received 
a draft from him for the amount drawn in fa- 
vour of M‘Daid, or order; that he endorsed 
the draft in M‘Daid’s name, and drew the 
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amount from the county bank ; that he applied 
the money to his own purposes ; and that he 
aid the amount, after Summer Assizes, to 
wed Dogherty, who had done the work. I 
examined M‘Daid, who admitted that he autho- 
rized Dogherty to receive the money. I also 
examined Dogherty, who admitted that he had 
received the money after Summer Assizes 
from Mr.Spence. Mr. Spence stated that the 
treasurer was not cognizant of the circum- 
stances. As the money payable to M‘Daid 
has, with his privity and consent, been paid to 
Dogherty, I have suffered the credit which I 
gave the treasurer for it to stand; but I deem 
it necessary that the attention both of the court 
and the grand jury should be called to the sub- 
ject at the ensuing assizes.’ With this minute 
fresh in my recollection, I could not have in- 
tended to exculpate Mr. Spense. I meant only 
to exculpate myself. I do not think any per- 
son, in the exercise of judicial functions, 
should ever declare any person guilty of a 
crime, unless bound to do so upon that per- 
son’s being tried for crime before him. The 
notion that Mr. Spence had been convicted of 
forgery by, or before me, might imply that I 
had pronounced him so. It was against this 
supposition I was anxious to protest, without 
meaning at all to express surprise at your de- 
signating the act as forgery, or to pronounce 
on Mr. Spence’s conduct. It was the opinion 
of the late and present law officers of the 
Crown, and it was mine, as you are already 
aware, that after M‘Daid had adopted the acts 
of Spence, a prosecution for forgery, with in- 
tent to defraud, could not be maintained, but 
it was competent to the judge and the grand 
jury, and to them only, to go into the case with 
a view to Mr. Spence’s continuance or dis- 
missal from office, or being mulct of his salary, 
and to them I left it, as it was my duty todo, 


(Signed) “ A.R. Brake.” 


He need only add that it will be in the 
recollection of the House, that the time of 
his making use of the word ‘‘ convicted ” 
was not in his speech on the 30th of June, 
but at the time of his putting a question 
to the noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland, 
to know if it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to prosecute Mr. Spence in cone 
sequence of what had taken place before 
Mr. Blake. The noble Lord understood 
his meaning, and answered his question to 
his satisfaction. He admitted that the 
word “convicted” might imply more than 
he intended should be understood ; but it 
was made use of only in the question to 
the noble Lord, and not in his speech on 
the 30th of June. Therefore he could not 
admit that the learned Recorder of Dublin 
was in any way justified in making the 
statements he did, or deny that a forgery 
had been committed, when there was not 
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a shadow of a doubt that such had been 
the case. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Metvitt.] On the 
first Order of the Day being moved, 

Mr. Kemble said, he hoped that he 
might be allowed to vindicate the character 
of a near and very dear relative, upon 
whom he conceived an aspersion had been 
thrown by the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. M. Gibson) in the speech which he 
had made upon his motion inquiring into 
the distress of the country —the Rey, 
Henry Melvill. He did not believe that 
the hon. Gentleman meant to say any. 
thing prejudicial to the character of that 
gentleman, but, at the same time, he 
thought his views might receive an un- 
favourable construction. It might appear, 
from the hon. Gentleman’s speech, that he 
was a mere political person, whose object 
it was to ingratiate himself with the Go. 
vernment by supporting their measures, 
In the course of his speech, the hon, 
Member quoted very largely from a ser- 
mon of the rev. Gentleman, which had 
been reported in a publication called the 
Pulpit. Now it was not fair that a cler- 
gyman should be made responsible for 
certain expressions reported to have been 
used by him, and published without his 
sanction. At the same time there was no 
man more capable of defending himself, or 
less likely to shrink from the responsibility 
of any expression he might have uttered, 
than that rev. gentleman. The allu- 
sion to the Corn-laws which had been 
quoted was merely used by Mr. Melvill 
incidentally in the course of his sermon, 
and addressed to his hearers in the ordi- 
nary discharge of his duty, and they had 
occurred in a sermon preached on the 
occasion of the Queen’s letter, when he 
undertook to advocate the cause of the 
distressed manufactures. That the House 
might see there was no want of sympathy 
or warmth in the cause on the part of the 
preacher, he might mention that the col- 
lection after the sermon in question was 
no less than 230/. The hon. Member 
opposite in the course of his speech had 
represented his rev. friend as a gen- 
tleman in connection with the Govern- 
ment. If that were the case, he did not 
know that that was any discredit, but upon 
that point he might say he knew not 
what was alluded to. The rev. gen- 
tleman had received no favour from the 
Government. If the chaplaincy to the 
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Tower was pointed at, the rev. gen- 
tleman had received that appointment 
from the Duke of Wellington, not as a 
Member of the administration, but as 
constable of the Tower, and before the 
present administration came into office. 
Mr. Melvill certainly placed great value 
upon that appointment, receiving it as he 
did, unsolicited, from the hands of that 
illustrious individual. The hon. Mem- 
ber had appeared to insinuate that the 
clergy had a pecuniary interest in sup- 
porting the Corn-law. [‘‘ Order.”"] 

The Speaker intimated that the hon, 
Member was out of order in replying to 
what had been said in a former debate. 

Mr. Kemble said his object was not to 
answer generally, but to show that the 
observation could not have reference to 
the Rev. Mr. Melvill, and that that gen- 
tleman could not be influenced by pecu- 
niary motives in regard to tithes, as his 
income arose from pew rents. Jt was not 
for him then to express any opininion 
whether or not the clergy should interfere 
with politics; but at all events, no man 
could be less liable to such a charge than 
Mr. Melvill, who had never attended any 
political meeting, nor had in any way 
made himself conspicuous in politics, The 
character of that gentleman, however, was 
too well known to need any defence from 
him. Wherever Mr. Melvill was known he 
was most highly esteemed. 

Mr. M. Gibson declared, that in what 
he had said he had not been influenced 
by theslightest wish to cast any reflections 
upon the personal character of the Rev. 
Mr, Melvill, On the contrary, the lan- 


guage he had held was rather eulogistic | 


than otherwise, for he had described him 
as a distinguished and talented clergyman, 
enjoying the confidence and respect of his 
congregation. With regard to the publi- 
cation in the Pulpit of the sermon alluded 
to, the only question was, as to the accu- 
tacy of the report. He believed that the 
sermon as quoted to be as nearly as possi- 
ble verbatim the sermon of Mr. Melvill, 
and it did not appear that the hon. Member 
disputed the accuracy of the report. As 
a Member of Parliament he had a right to 
express an opinion upon the doctrine pro- 
pounded in the pulpit by a clergyman of 
the Established Church. The Established 
Church rested upon the foundation of an 
act of Parliament, and Parliament, he 
conceived, had something to do, if not 
with the religious doctrines, at least with 
VOL. LXV, {Burt} 
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the doctrines of political economy, which 
a clergyman of that church might think 
proper to promulgate. If the clergy were 
to teach political economy, the House 
ought to take some steps by which a 
sound system should be taught. He ap- 
pealed to the hon, Member for Oxford— 
that hon. Member would tell them that 
one of the advantages of an Established 
Church was uniformity. If it were in- 
tended that the clergy should teach po- 
litical economy, there ought to be articles 
of the science drawn up, and a standard 
of faith established. [‘¢ Order.”] If a 
discussion was revived and allusion made 
to what had fallen from an hon. Member 
in a former debate, surely it was but just 
and fair that an opportunity should be 
given to him of reply. He appealed, 
then, to the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Oxford, whether, if the clergy were to 
teach political economy, it was not neces- 
sary that articles of that branch of poli- 
tical science should be drawn up, and a 
standard of faith established, so that some- 
thing definite might be communicated to 
the people through the medium of the 
clergy. He spoke of Mr. Melvill with re- 
spect; but when that gentleman was in 
his pulpit he was public property, and 
was responsible to that House and to Par- 
liament for the doctrines he chose to dis- 
seminate from thence. What, then, be- 
came of the connection between Church 
and State? Much had been said of that 
connection, and here was a point at 
issue between the Church and State. 
He contended that it was a misappli- 
cation of the funds of the Church, if 
not of the public estate, and a misuse 
of the functions of the clergy, to make 
the pulpit the vehicle for supporting the 
Corn-laws, or particular views of political 
economy. The Anti-Corn-law league, 
when they employed lecturers, subscribed 
and supported them. Let hon. Gentle- 
men opposite do the same if they pleased; 
let them employ and pay lecturers out of 
their own private funds; but they must 
not sanction the dissemination, by the 
clergy of the Established Church, of par- 
ticular views of the Corn-law question. 
He adhered strictly to the opinion he had 
before expressed with regard to the sermon 
of Mr. Melvill. He had not said that that 
rev. gentleman had individually a pecuni- 
ary interest in supporting the Corn-law; 
but what he had said was this ;—that if 
the clergy, mentioning the Corn-law, said, 
Y 
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as Mr. Melvill had, that it was essential 
for the support of the national piety that 
that law should be maintained, their con- 
gregations might put to themselves this 
question—Had not the clergy a pecuniary 
interest in the support of this law ? was it 
certain that they taught that doctrine with 
motives perfectly disinterested and pure? 
That was the view he had taken. The 
hon. Member for Surrey had said that 
Mr. Melvill did not generally meddle in 
politics—that he was not a leading politi- 
cal partisan, If that were the case, his 
opinions were the more likely to have 
weight and influence, and the consequence 
of his preaching such sermons as that in 
question was the more to be apprehended, 
on account of his influence with his con- 
gregation. He therefore protested against 
this system of upholding the Corn-laws by 
means of the pulpit of the Established 
Church. As to Mr. Melvill being in close 
connection with the Government, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Surrey 
that things would have come to a pretty 
pass, if that circumstance was to be con- 
sidered as a slur upon the character of a 
respected and venerated clergyman. So 
far from thinking it a slur, he thought 
that, agreeing with the Government in po- 
litics, it was an honour to the clergyman 
that he was known to have their confi- 
dence ; and he viewed the appointment of 
Mr. Melvill to the chaplaincy of the 
Tower by the Duke of Wellington, who 
was known to have great influence in the 
Cabinet, although he held no particular 
office, as a testimony that Mr. Melvill did 
enjoy the confidence of her Majesty's 
Government. He should not have occu- 
pied the time of the House had he not 
been called up by the speech just deli- 
vered; but he wished it to be understood 
fully that he did not throw the slight- 
est personal imputation upon Mr. Mel- 
vill, and he desired to say nothing that 
could by possibility wound in the least de- 
gree the feelings of the hon. Member who 
was his relative. 

Sir R. H Inglis, in answer to the ques- 
tion that had been asked him by the hon, 
Member, whether it would not be better 
that articles of political economy should 
be drawn up for the use of the clergy, 
would, in return, ask that hon. Member 
whether those articles must not be framed 
by that House, and whether, in that case, 
as the House stood at present, it was very 
likely that the articles would be approved 
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of by the hon. Member and his friends 
and what advantage would arise to them 
from the articles so framed ? 

Subject at an end. 


CotontaL Passencers.] The Colo. 
nial Passengers Bill was read a third time, 

Mr. Hawes rose to move that part of the 
8th clause be struck out. He hoped to have 
not only the consent of the House, b uto 
many of the Members of her Majesty's 
Government to that motion. Last year 
similar clause had been proposed by the 
then Secretary to the Colonies in bringing 
forward a measure on this subject, and 
that clause had been opposed by the no- 
ble Lord the present Secretary for the 
Colonies, by the present Secretary to the 
Board of Control, by the present First 
Lord of the Treasury, by the Secretary to 
the Treasury, by a right hon, Gentleman 
now absent, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who had all been 
anxious to avail themselves of the casual 
assistance of those who differed from them 
in political opinion, to oppose the then Go- 
vernment as far as regarded that measure. 
The objection then taken to the measure 
was that there had been no definite plan 
for regulating the transportation of these 
Hill Coolies, and that was precisely the 
objection he took to the present measure. 
He could not but contrast the conduct of 
the former Secretary for the Colonies 
(Lord J. Russell) with that of the present 
Secretary (Lord Stanley). The former 
Noble Lord had not introduced his mea- 
sure until Parliament bad had a full op- 
portunity of discussing the subject ; while 
the present Secretary for the Colonies 
had introduced the measure without any 
explanation, and had it not been that 
certain papers had been moved for, the 
bill, under the title of the Colonial Pas- 
sengers Bill, might have passed without 
notice. The noble Lord had objected to 
the measure of Lord John Russell, that 
there was no definite plan for regulating 
the deportation of the Hill Coolies, and 
that was precisely his objection to the 
measure of the noble Lord, and he would 
ask the noble Lord what plan had been 
propounded on that subject since the mea- 


| sure of Lord John Russell? Had the noble 


Lord any plan—had he indicated any? 
Certainly not. The noble Lord had cer- 
tainly written a most remarkable despatch 
on the subject, and that was all be hed 
done. It would have been wise to have 
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submitted to the House the regulations 
the Indian Government had made as 
reasons for passing the bill, and they had 
aright to know whether those regulations 
had been carried out. He thought the 
noble Lord ought to wait till he had the 
assent of the Indian Government and the 
Government of the Mauritius to the mea- 
sure. In these statements he was not 
saying a word against a sysiem of emigra- 
tion conducted upon proper principles. 
If they could accomplish justice to par- 
ties emigrating to the Mauritius, he should 
not object to the emigration of Hill Coolies, 
but he contended that so desirable an end 
could not be obtained. He did not make 
that statement solely upon his own au- 
thority, beeause he found Lord Normanby 
stating, in 1839, that the Government 
was decidedly hostile to any project for 
removing emigrants from the Mauritius; 
and again, Lord Auckland had stated, in 
adespatch, that he feared such a system 
could not be carried out without inflicting 
grievous injustice and fraud on a helpless 
people. Lord Auckland had said that no 
police regulations would ever be sufficient 
protection to the Hill Coolies in the 
Mauritius. The negroes there were not 


provided with hospitals, and their living 


was extremely bad, and they were gene- 
rally very badly treated, and their com- 
plaints about the non-payment of wages 
were often passed by without notice. It 
could not be said that it was necessary 
to send labourers to the Mauritius with a 
view to the increased production of sugar. 
There had been no falling off in the pro- 
duction of sugar in the Mauritius, and 
there could not, therefore, be any neces- 
sity for the importation of Jabousers into 
the colony. He contended that if they 
passed the present measure, they would 
tun the risk of a renewal of slavery, that 
they could not adeqately protect those 
poor people from fraud and oppression. 
He entreated the House, therefore, to 
pause before they passed the bill, and to 
wait at least until they should receive 
further iuformation on the subject. The 
hon, Member concluded, by moving the 
Omission of part of the clause. 

Mr. G. Bankes supported the bill. He 
Was persuaded that the time was come, 
when they should provide for a fresh 
supply of labourers in our West-India 
Colonies ; and he believed there was no 
Quarter from which that supply could be 
conveniently or advantageously de- 
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rived as from the East Indies. There 
were but two sources of immigration to 
which the West Indies could look for a 
supply, and those sources were, the one 
the coast of Africa, and the other the 
East of Asia. They had had the evidence 
of Sir Charles Metcalf, who had passed 
many years of his life in high office in the 
East Indies, and who had subsequently 
been Governor of Jamaica, and who, 
consequently, was well acquainted with 
the social position of both countries, to 
prove that there could be no objection 
to the introduction of labourers from the 
East Indies into the West Indies, except 
the length of the voyage, and that dif- 
ficulty the Legislature would speedily re- 
move. ‘The present bill, it appeared, did 
not provide for a supply of labourers to 
the West Indies, but he hoped that a bill 
would be introduced for that purpose 
early in the next Session of Parliament. 
As respected the Mauritius, he was not 
so qualified to give an opinion; but as 
respected Jamaica, he thought he might 
venture to say that the result of all their 
inquiries was, that there was no fear of 
oppression to persons of this description. 
When they were introduced as labourers 
they would be in the immediate enjoy- 
ment of equal rights and privileges with 
those freed men who did not work more 
than they thought fit, which, in point of 
fact, was inadequate to the cultivation of 
soil so fruitful, and of so extensive a 
colony. 

Mr. V. Smith thought the report of the 
committee would prove as useless for pur- 
poses of legislation as any one of the 
‘* blue books,” which the noble Secretary 
for the Colonies was in the habit of mer- 
cilessly ridiculing. His reason for voting 
with the noble Lord was this, that he 
thought the experiment proposed to be 
tried by the bill was one which ought not 
to be left untried. Considering the bill 
merely in the light of a measure for facili- 
tating the transfer of the surplus popula- 
tion of India to the island of Mauritius, 
he should vote for it; at the same time he 
must observe, that the noble Lord did not 
in the manner in which he brought for- 
ward this bill show that consideration for 
the House which he was sure the noble 
Lord would upon reflection feel that he 
ought to have shown. He must further 
add, it was with great reluctance he agreed 
to any measure which invested any Min- 
ister of the Crown with such large discre- 
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tionary powers, and yet, if any one were| secured. It was not the object of the 
to be so intrusted, he thought that the| Indian Government to encourage emigra, 
noble Lord opposite, the Secretary for the} tion from India to the Mauritius, but 
Colonies, ought to be that person, when it| merely to permit and regulate it, and 
was recollected that it was he who intro- | whenever wages in India should be higher 
duced and conducted through the House | than they were in the Mauritius that emi. 
of Commons that measure by which the! gration would naturally cease. 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies was Mr. Mangles, knowing how firm a friend 
effected. to free-trade was his right hon. Friend 
Sir A. Grant rose to do an act of justice | near him (Mr. V. Smith), had been gur. 
to the noble Lord, the Secretary for the | prised at hearing his speech in opposition 
Colonies. He formed one of a deputation | to this measure, which was founded on the 
to the noble Lord from the great body of the | principle of allowing the labourer to carry 
West-Indian proprietors, calling upon the| his labour to what market he pleased, 
noble Lord to sanction the appointment of | His right hon. Friend’s speech consisted 
acommittee to inquire into the state of! of very broad assertions, which were not 
the West Indies; and the noble Lord con-| snpported by the evidence before the 
sented to the appointment of that com.| House. He rested his support of the 
mittee with considerable reluctance. When | measure on the right of every free man to 
the report of the evidence taken before | take his labour where he pleased; and 
that committee was published, it would| when he was answered that these Hill 
afford a complete refutation to the asser- | Coolies knew not where the Mauritius was, 
tion of the hon. Member for Lambeth,| and were indeed little better than the 
that a West-Indian proprietor could not | monkies, he could only say that the House 
do justice to an emancipated slave. had abundance of evidence before it to 
Mr. Bingham Baring complained that} show that if they went to the Mauritius 
the hon. Member for Lambeth was too apt | monkeys they went back to India men, 
to impute unworthy motives to those who | and intelligent men too, so that the longer 
differed from him in opinion. He had on; that House prevented them from going to 
a former occasion reluctantly voted against | the Mauritius, the longer it kept them in 
permitting those persons to emigrate, and | that ignorant and unenlightened condition 
he had been induced to do so because the | which was alleged as the reason for not 
hon. Member for Beverley had given it as| allowing their removal. The hon, Mem. 
the opinion of the Court of Directors, that| ber quoted many passages from the evi- 
some delay was necessary in order to in-} dence taken before the commission on the 
stitute an inquiry before legislating on the | subject, to the effect that in almost every 
subject, He agreed with the hon. Gen-! instance the Coolies, on their return from 
tleman, that unless security was taken that | the Mauritius, were greatly improved in 
all the abuses which had been complained | intelligence and comfort, and stated that 
of should be put down, that it would be} the Mauritius was a very good place. The 
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improper to permit the immigration of 
Hill Coolies into the Mauritius; but he 
contended that by the precautions adopted, 
a proper administration of justice in the 
Mauritius was secured, and the recurrence 


tight hon. Member was also quite mis- 
| . : : 

| taken in saying that the Coolies could not 
| have a fair administration of justice ip the 
| Mauritius; for the evidence of Sir Lionel 


| Smith, and many other persons, was con- 


of abuses rendered impossible. The sys-j clusive to show that since the appoint. 
tem of contract and bounty had beendone ment of the special magistrates in the 
away with, and the labourer on his land-| Mauritius none of their grievances went 
ing in the island was free to engage with | unredressed. With the safeguards intro- 
any master he liked. If a man were, duced by this bill against the abuses which 
a bad master he would get no slaves. | existed under the former system, he was 
(Mr. Hawes: “ Hear, hear.”] The hon. | satisfied that the natives of India might be 
Member was very willing to take ad- | allowed the privilege of freemen of choosing 
vantage of an inadvertent word. Under} the market for their labour. He would, 
the former system those bondmen were | however, suggest in addition the propriety 
slaves; under the present system, how- | of establishing two offices, one in the 
ever, they were free labourers. The ma-{ Mauritius, and the other in India, so as (0 
gistrates in the Mauritius were impartial, | secure the regular delivery of letters and 
and the comfort of the labourers would be ! remittances of money from the Hill Cool- 
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jes in the Mauritius to their wives or 
friends in India. 

Mr. Hogg said, that though not opposed 
to the principles of free-trade, he was not 
disposed to go the length of his hon. 
Friend who preceded him, and who seemed 

repared toextend them to the exportation 
of human beings. The question had been 
introduced and discussed as if the revival 
of the trade in Coolies depended upon the 
wte of the House. He begged to tell the 
House that such was not the case, and 
that the course adopted by the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, had ren- 
dered idle and fruitless, all discussion on 
the subject. At the very moment he was 
speaking he thought it probable, that the 
prohibition had been removed by the local 
government of India, and that the traffic 
was again in full operation. He wished 
the House to know distinctly the situa- 
tion in which they had been placed, and 
that if the amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth should be carried, and 
the clause struck out, still the views of the 
noble Lord would be carried into execu- 
tion, despite the opinion and the vote of 
the House. The noble Lord did not think 
it his duty to take the opinion of the 
House, nor did he let the matter rest on 
his own responsibility. He carried into 
execution his own views by means of an 
order in council, and instructions to the 
local government in India ; and then came 
to this House to require them to give Par- 
liamentary sanction to his acts, and to em- 
brace the responsibility of a measure they 
had never an opportunity of considering. 
let facts and dates speak for themselves. 
A few days before Parliament met, there 
appeared in the Gazette an order in coun- 
cil pregnant with prognostications of divers 
probabilities. That order in council, in all 
its hypothetic pomp, went forth over the 
waters of the Atlantic, and must have 
reached Calcutta early in April, and he 
asked any hon. Member who had read that 
order whether he could doubt for a mo- 
ment that Lord Ellenborough would con- 
sider himself justified in acting upon it, 
and annulling the prohibitory law. The 
noble Lord, in his own letter to the com- 
missioners for the affairs of India, regards 
the matter as settled. He says, 

“Tt is of course not without sufficient rea- 
son that her Majesty in Council has assumed 
that the Governor-general in council will thus 
z relax and modify the existing prohibitory 
law.” { 


He (Mr. Hogg) drew attention to this, 
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to show how entirely the contemplated 
measures were concocted by the noble Lord, 
who seemed to have regarded India as part 
and parcel of colonial possessions under 
his control. But he (Mr. Hogg) was sorry 
to say that the proceedings in India would 
not rest exclusively on the order in coun- 
cil. That order and the letter to the 
Board of Control were sent to the Court 
of Directors, who at first declined forwards 
ing them, stating that they could not 
authorize the withdrawal of the existing 
prohibition, without the sanction of Par- 
liament. That opinion the Court of Di- 
rectors often expressed ; but he (Mr. Hogg) 
regretted to say, that sympathizing in the 
change which had shed its influence on her 
Majesty’s Ministers, that body concurred 
in the letter lately laid on the Table of the 
House, and which virtually ordered the 
annulling of the prohibitory law, without 
even noticing the frightful mass of evi- 
dence that had been submitted tothem, or 
intimating their own opinions and views 
on the subject. That letter went out by 
the overland of the 30th March, and 
would reach the shores of India in May, so 
that the legislative enactments consequent 
upon its receipt would, in ordinary course, 
be completed and carried into execution 
months before the result of that night’s 
debate could be known in India. He 
therefore repeated, that for all practical 
purposes the present discussion was idle 
and useless, except perhaps that it might 
tend to render the House and the public 
more vigilant in future. Considering that 
this subject had repeatedly occupied the 
attention of both Houses of Parliament, 
and had baffled all attempts at legislation, 
and considering the interest which it had 
excited in the public mind, he (Mr. Hogg) 
should have thought that the noble Lord 
would have considered it right to take the 
opinion of the House upon the measures he 
contemplated. The noble Lord, the late 
Secretary for the Colonies had distinctly 
pledged himself to do so; and added, that 
unless he did do so, he did not think he 
would be acting with becoming respect to- 
wards the House. It might be asked, is 
a pledge given by one government bind- 
ing upon another. He would reply that 
the pledge to which he had alluded was 
almost extorted from the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) by the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department, and 
he thought he had a right to contend, that 
the Government were bound to respect a 
pledge thus given in their own requisition. 
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He contended further, that the Home au- 
thorities for the government of India were 
not justified in authorising any relaxation 
of the existing law, until they had sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and through Parlia- 
ment, to the country the measure they 
proposed to prevent a recurrence of the 
atrocities that had been perpetrated, and 
which had excited such feelings of horror 
and indignation in the mind of every hu- 
mane man. What! thirty or forty thou- 
sand of the natives of India torn by force, 
or beguiled by fraud from their homes, 
transported to a distant island, where, 
from the nature of the soil labour in the 
field is severe in the extreme, there, handed 
over to taskmasters who extorted from 
them work beyond what their frames were 
physically capable of enduring, while their 
families, abandoned in India, were lan- 
guishing in misery and destitution. And 
the system which induced these frightful 
calamities to be again resorted to, without 
the specification of a single precautionary 
measure (at least as regarded India), that 
had not before been tried and found un- 
availing. As a Member of that House, 
aud speaking only from that information 
which was open toall, he (Mr. Hogg) hada 
right to complain that the Court of Direc- 
tors had deviated from that course which 
they led the public to believe they would 
pursue, as indicated by their despatches, 
and their petition to the House. In the 
letter ordering the prohibition, the Court 
expressly advert to measures pending in 
Parliament. Again, in September 1841, 
the Court say that they cannot authorize 
the Government to withdraw the prohibi- 
tion without the sanction of Parliament. 
The same view of the subject was taken 
by the court of proprietors, with whom the 
directors acted in concert. Ata general 
court of proprietors held the 17th July 
1840, a petition was unanimously agreed 
to against the clauses proposed by the no- 
ble Lord the late Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, to be added to the then pending Co- 
lonial Passengers Bill. He had the honour 
to present that petition, and he believed 
that a petition from so influential a body 
as the East India Company, aided by the 
eloquent remonstrance of his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, went far in influencing the no- 
ble Lord (Lord J. Russell) to abandon his 
intended provision, He was aware that 
the petition ouly prayed for delay till the 
report of the committee that had been as- 
sembled on the subject should be received. 
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It was true that report had now been re. 
scinded, but how was their position al. 
tered? They then acted on vague rumour, 
but they had now before them a report 
signed by three gentlemen of the highest 
character, and a mass of evidence depicting 
atrocities and sufferings far exceeding whut 
had ever been apprehended ; and yet they 
were called upon to sanction the withdrawal 
of the prohibition, without having submitted 
to them any means of preventing a recur. 
rence of the abuses. He was very relue. 
tant to oppose any measure introduced by 
those with whom it was his pleasure almost 
invariably to act, but no change had come 
over his opinions and views, and he could 
not support on one side of the House a 
measure which he had opposed when in 
the other. Upon a former occasion, the 
noble Lord near him (Lord Stanley) bad 
undertaken to defend his right hon. Friend 
(Sir J. Graham) from the imputation of 
inconsistency, and there could not be a 
more able or accomplished advocate. But 
so sorely was the noble Lord pressed, 
that he fled for refuge to the perilous 
sanctuary of confidence. He contended 
that the confidence reposed by his right 
hon. Friend in the present Government 
fully explained any alteration in the course 
he pursued. Surely the present question 
was not one when any Member could be 
influenced by feelings of party. His own 
acts in that House had not evinced any 
great political confidence in the late Se- 
cretary for the Colonies, but he felt a plea- 
sure in stating, that in any question in- 
volving the great interests of humanity, 
that noble Lord should command his en- 
tire and unqualified confidence. His hon. 
Friend, the Member for Guildford, had 
contended for the right of the Indian la- 
bourer to carry his labour to the best 
market. He (Mr. Hogg) had never op- 
posed that principle. He was ready to 
admit that the natives of India had a right 
to emigrate to the Mauritius or elsewhere, 
and all he required was to be satisfied that 
their emigration was voluntary. He must 
say that, under the circumstances, the 
announcing of these propositions of abstract 
right had very little to say to the matter 
before the House. The papers before the 
House, and this very discussion, sufficl- 
ently proved the helplessness of the Indian 
labourers, and that they needed protec- 
tion, and the only question was, the expe- 
diency of the course pursued by the noble 
Lord and the Court of Directors. It was 
admitted by all, that the grossest abuses 
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had been perpetrated in India under the 
corer of emigration, alleged to be voluntary, 
and his hon. Friend had not attempted to 
show how these abuses could be prevented. 
He would not venture to weary the 
House by referring in detail to the evi- 
dence, but he would beg their attention 
to the facts which the committee stated 
to have been distinctly proved. They 
state that it was proved beyond dispute, 
that the Coolies and other natives of India, 
exported to the Mauritius, were generally 
induced to come to Calcutta by misrepre- 
sentation and deceit, practised upon them 
by native crimps called duffadars, who 
received a considerable sum per head for 
each Cooly. That if the Coolies had been 
made aware that they were to go beyond 
the sea, very few, and probably not one, 
would have entered into the engagement. 
That they were induced to leave their 
home, under the belief, that they would 
find employed in Calcutta under the Com- 
pany. That many of them, particularly 
the Hill Coolies, were incapable of under- 
standing the nature of their contracts. 
That in despite of the local regulations 
and the interference of the police, an im- 
ression was created and maintained, that 
they would be liable to penal consequences 
if they expressed dissatisfaction at being 
senton board ship. That kidnapping pre- 
vailed to a very considerable extent, and 
that the Coolies, when brought to Cal- 
cutta, were detained there in a state of 
close imprisonment. They add, that local 
legislation, with all the advantages of local 
knowledge, had entirely failed to remove, 
or even materially to check the abuses, 
And they deliberately state their opinion, 
founded on a knowledge of the country 
and the natives, that no legislation could 
prevent a repetition of the evils, and they 
deprecate a renewal of the trade. It had 
been urged, that only three out of the 
six Members named by Government had 
signed the report, and much importance 
had been attached to the dissents of Mr. 
Dewson and Mr. Grant. Mr. Dewson 
had himself been extensively engaged in 
the trade, and whatever might be his opi- 
nion as to the expediency of continuing it, 
he (Mr. Hogg) thought the evidence given 
by that Gentleman, when examined before 
the committee, was the very strongest in 
support of their report. Mr. Dawson, 
when examined, stated, that being de- 
sirous to crush the system of crimps or 
duffadars, he had sent a respectable 
agent, Mr. Carapet, to the district which 
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supplies the Coolies, with orders to explain 
to them fully the nature of their engage- 
ment, and that they were to leave their 
country for five years. Mr. Carapet, to 
aid him in his mission, was furnished with 
letters of introduction to the Governors 
general’s agent, and other influential per- 
sons; and what was the result? Mr. 
Carapet did not succeed in obtaining a 
single Cooly ; while at the same time, and 
in the same districts, the duffadars, under 
the old system of fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion, were obtaining them by hundreds. 
He believed he had adverted to this evi- 
dence on a former night, but he thought it 
right to mention it again, when the disse t 
of Mr. Dewson was relied upon. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Guilfdord had laid 
great stress on the minute of Mr. Grant, 
aud he (Mr. Hogg) was ready to admit the 
ability of that gentleman, and the attention 
to which his opinions were entitled. But 
Mr. Grant, though differing from the 
conclusion of the committee, does not differ 
from them in their opinion as to the evils 
and abuses that existed. He says, whea 
adverting to them— 
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“Tn these particulars, so far from objecting 
to the opinions of the majority, if I had agreed 
in the great conclusion of their report, and so 
been competent to sign it, I should have felt it 
my duty to move for a more pointed expres- 
sion of opinion in certain respects.” 


It seemed admitted then by all, that 
evils and abuses of a frightful character 
existed in India, and that legislative enact- 
ments had failed in preventing them. 
Lord Auckland states in his minute, that 
he has no faith in the validity of regula- 
tions, and declares the inutility of what 
he designates the cumbrous machinery of 
inspectors and protectors. He adds his 
opinion, that if the law should be relaxed, 
not more than ten or twenty Coolies, ac- 
cording to the size of the vessel, ought to 
be permitted to embark together. Much 
importance had been attached to the ex- 
aminations of the Covlies who had returned 
and to the proportion of deaths that oc- 
curred at the Mauritius. He confessed 
he did not attach much weight to these 
examinations. Many of those examined 
had obviously been sent back for the ex- 
press purpose of decoying more. Others 
were under the apprehension that they 
would incur the displeasure of the authori- 
ties if they expressed any dissatisfaction at 
the treatment which they had received ; 
and the number of those examined (being 
he believed under 200) was insufficient to 
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justify the forming of any opinion. Why 
had not more been examined? Where, he 
would ask, were the statements of the 
thousands referred to by Lord Auckland, 
whose contracts were to expire in the 
course of last year? But now supposing 
that a great number of the Coolies did 
declare themselves reconciled, or at least 
habituated, to their wretched lot, did that 
alter the character of the fraud and violence 
that had been first practised upon them ? 
As to the number of deaths, there was no 
statistical information that could be relied 
upon. The report of the chief commis- 
sioner of police at the Mauritius states the 
number of Indian labourers introduced 
into that colony from August 1834 up to 
the end of 1838 to be under 13,000 ; while 
Mr. Anderson, who came to this country as 
the agent of the Mauritius planters, states, 
that up to the beginning of 1829 about 
25,000 labourers had been introduced from 
India, which number had been reduced by 
deaths and expiration of service to less than 
18,000. What, he asked, had become of 
those 7,000? If they had returned to 
India, where were their examinations and 
the report of their return? If they had 
died at the Mauritius, how frightful must 
Mr. Anderson, 


have been the mortality ! 
while advocating emigration, admits with 
great candour the evils that existed, both 


in India and at the Mauritius. He states 
that the emigrants were deceived and 
misled by the duffadars and robbed of their 
advances in India; that at the Mauritius 
they were prevented by fear from com- 
plaining of the bad usage they received ; 
that no attention was paid to their 
comforts, and no consideration shown for 
their prejudices ; so that under the name 
of transfers, daily sales were made of 
their services. With such facts and opin- 
ions before the House, he would ask if they 
were prepared to sanction the renewal of 
the trade? He admitted, that the provi- 
sions of the noble Lord went far to prevent 
the abuses which had occurred on the pas- 
sage, and at the Mauritius, and to secure 
to the Indian labourers comfort during 
their voyage to the Mauritius, and good 
treatment and fair wages after their arrival 
there. He thought, that with some modi- 
fications which he would venture to sug- 
gest before he sat down, the provisions 
regarding the Mauritius, were all that 
could be desired. But where were the 
provisions for India? And he begged the 
House to bear in mind, that total prohi- 
bition had not been resorted to until after 
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local legislation had failed. Nothing 
could be more meagre and unsatisfactory 
than the despatch from the Court of Dj. 
rectors to the Governor-general, Why 
was it that the proceedings of Parliament 
and the Court of Directors had been gus. 
pended until the report of the committee 
and the opinions of the Members of Coun. 
cil should be received? He presumed it 
was for the purpose of considering these 
documents, and passing some enactment, or 
offering some suggestions on the subject, 
But now, after the required report and 
opinions had been received, the whole is 
bundled back to the local Government, 
with instructions containing some vague 
generalities, but nothing intelligible or 
practical. The despatch of the Court of 
Directors might have been sufficient when 
the subject was first mooted, but it was 
not such a despatch as ought to have been 
written, after the exposure of the atrocities 
of the system, and the failure of all there. 
medies that had been tried. He (Mr. 
Hogg) would not object to the cautious 
and partial relaxation suggested by Lord 
Auckland, but he felt fully satisfied, that 
voluntary emigration could never supply 
the wants of the Mauritius, the reality of 
which he admitted and lamented. If the 
system proposed by the noble Lord was 
adopted, the expence entailed upon the 
Mauritius would be so great, that the 
colony would sustain a grievous loss, and 
would have just reason to complain, if 
not supplied with a sufficient number of 
Coolies. There would be a kind of obliga- 
tion to supply labour commensurate to the 
expense, and emigration, instead of being 
voluntary, would inevitably be coerced to 
the extent of the funds advanced by the 
island. How could it suit the purpose of 
the Mauritius to pay hosts of inspectors 
both in India and in the colony, unless 
there was some organised plan that in- 
sured to them the number of Coolies they 
required? To any such organised trade in 
Coolies, he (Mr. Hogg) had insuperable 
objections. To free and voluntary emigra- 
tion he had none. He had already ad- 
mitted, that as regards the voyage and 
treatment at the Mauritius, the provisions 
introduced by the noble Lord were most 
considerate, and tended to remove many 
of the existing evils. There were some 
suggestions which he would venture to 
submit for the noble Lord's consideration. 
It was provided, that the Cooly need not 
enter into any contract for forty-eight 
hours after kis arrival, and that during 
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that period, he shall be maintained. Thus, 
after the expiration of forty-eight hours, 
the Cooly would be absolutely destitute, 
and compelled to accept any offer that 
might be made to him. It could not be 
expected, that a Cooly, arriving in a 
strange country, could inform himself in 
so short a time, as to the rate of wages and 
the character of the! planters who might 
wish to engage him. He (Mr. Hogg) 
thought, that instead of forty-eight hours, 
a period of five or six days should be al- 
lowed to the Cooly after his arrival, and 
that during that time he should be sup- 

ed, unless he earlier entered into ser- 
vice. Again, the lodgings assigned to the 
Indian labourers were of the most wretched 
description. Mr. Anderson states, that he 
had rarely seen anything but the bare floor 
provided for them, and that they were 
crowded together in a manner that seemed 
to render respiration almost impossible. 
He also thought, that there ought to be 
some arrangement for district hospitals, 
and that the Coolies ought not to be de- 
pendent on the accomodation provided for 
the sick at the private establishments, 
which Mr. Anderson states was more cal- 
culated to increase disease, than to allevi- 
ate its sufferings. There was no provision 
for the accurate report of any deaths, or to 
secure for the relatives of the deceased any 
arrears of wages that might be due. It 
was stated in the despatch of the court of 
directors, that it was provided, that the 
emigrant should have the means of return- 
ing whenever he was desirous of doing so. 
He begged to say, that there was no such 
provision or suggestion in any of the docu- 
ments before the House. The only provi- 
sion for the return of the Cooly was after 
the expiration of five years, when he was 
entitled to demand payment of his passage 
back to India. He felt there could be lit- 
tle use in offering any suggestion several 
months after the instructions had been 
forwarded to India, but still he considered 
it his duty to mention what occurred to 
him. He would now proceed to state the 
suggestions which he would have wished 
to have been embodied in the despatch to 
the Governor-general, and which he had 
already urged unsuccessfully in his place 
in the court of directors. He would, in 
the first place, strike at the root of the 
evil, by adopting measures to prevent the 
duffadars or native crimps, who now in- 
fested the interior of India, deceiving and 
defrauding the natives, from any longer 
pursuing their vocation. He would not 
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permit one of them to enter any district 
for the purpose of procuring Coolies. If 
Coolies were required for the Mauritius, 
from any district, he would direct the ma- 
gistrate and collector to give every possible 
publicity to any notification on the sub- 
ject, and to desire the attendance before 
them of such persons as might wish to 
avail themselves of the offer. But not a 
single Indian ought to be withdrawn from 
his home, until he had appeared before the 
European authority of the district, and in 
his presence, had stated his willingness 
to emigrate, having had fully explained to 
him the nature of the employment, the 
terms of the contract he would be required 
to enter into, and above all, that he must 
leave his country, and proceed over the 
sea. It was a mockery to talk of examin- 
ing him in Calcutta, after he had aban- 
doned his family and his home, and felt 
irrevocably committed to the wretch who 
had inveigled him from his native hills. 
Was he likely to seek redress when thus 
flung for the first time into a mighty me- 
tropolis, and bewildered by all that sur- 
rounded him? The protection to be of 
any avail, must be afforded before he left 
his home. With regard to the disparity in 
the sexes, he was aware, that if the natives 
of India were prevented from emigrating, 
unless accompanied by their wives and 
families, such a regulation would be equiva- 
lent to an absolute prohibition of all emi- 
gration; and he would not sanction any 
proceeding that was indirect. The objec- 
tion of the natives in India, and indeed 
throughout the East, to remove their fa- 
milies from their home, particularly over 
the sea, was almost insuperable. Through- 
out the Eastern Archipelago, where the 
natives of China abounded, scarcely a Chi- 
nese woman was to be met with, and the 
laws of that empire equally prohibited the 
emigration of men and women. He was 
further aware, that if such a provision pre- 
vailed, the natives who might wish to emi- 
grate would leave their wives at home, 
and would provide themselves in Cal- 
cutta with abandoned women to accom- 
pany them. He, therefore, would not 
render it imperative on the Indian la- 
bourers to take their families with them, 
but would afford them every facility and 
inducement to do so. He also thought 
that arrangements ought to be made to 
secure to them the means of easy and fre+ 
quent communication with their families, 
and of having paid to them, during their 
absence, a part of their wages. Indeed, 
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considéring the misery and destitution that 
gon among the families of those who 

ad hitherto emigrated, he thought it 
otight to be imperative on the emigrant to 
make an adequate provision for his family. 
The time for leaving India ought also to 
be regulated. It ought to be limited to 
the Monsoon, when a passage could be 
made in a few weeks, while at other pe- 
tiods of the year it would occupy several 
months. To prevent the clandestine ship. 
ping of Coolies, which had taken place to 
@ great extent, there ought to be an exa- 
mination of the vessel at the last place of 
anchorage as well as at the port of embark- 
ation. The last suggestion he would ven- 
ture to offer, and by far the most important 
in its principle, was the necessity for some 
arrangement with the foreign European 
powers who had possessions in India. Lord 
Auckland was of opinion that such ar- 
rangements could only be made by the 
authorities at home, and he distinctly 
states in his minute, that without such 
arrangements we should not be justified in 
re-opening emigration, even to the Mauri- 
tius. He was sorry to observe the manner 
in which this all-important subject had 
been slurred over in the dispatch. Al- 
ready were our motives subjected to undue 
suspicion by those states who were unwil- 
ling to co-operate with us in the great and 
good work, in which we had so long been 
engaged, and for which we had made such 
sacrifices. Our acts were jealously watched, 
and contrasted with the principles we pro- 
fessed and inculcated ; and he earnestly 
entreated the House, not from any pres- 
sure of expediency, to incur the risk of 
having it imputed to us, that we permitted 
in India that which was too similar to 
what we deprecated in Africa. He begged 
pardon of the House for having occupied 
80 much of their time, but he felt the 
deepest interest in the subject, and feared 
it would hereafter appear that it had not re- 
ceived from Parliament the attention which 
its importance demanded. If the proposed 
measure should receive the sanction of 
Parliament and become the law of the 
land, he most earnestly hoped that it would 
realise all the benefits that had been anti- 
cipated, and in every situation in which he 
imight be placed, he would afford it his 
best and most anxious support. But, if 
on the contrary, he should have occasion 
to lament its failure, and the recurrence 
of those evils which all must deplore, it 
would be a consolation to him to reflect, 
that however feeble his voice and ineffec- 
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tual his efforts, he had throughout afforded 
ita sincere, an honest, and a conscientious 
opposition. 

Lord Stanley thought it was desirable, 
that the House should fully understand 
the state of the case on which they were 
now about to legislate. Soon after the 
passing of the Slave Emancipation Act, 
in 1835, some merchants of the Mauritiug 
finding that a great diminution of labour 
took place, partly in consequence of the 
unwillingness of the negroes to work, con. 
templated, and carried into effect, a plan 
for enlisting in their employment, by 
means of private agents, a number of the 
natives of India. He did not hesitate to 
express his belief, that in many instances, 
these Indians were led by fraudulent pre. 
tences and promises to go to the Mauti- 
tius, where they were induced to enter 
into agreements to serve certain mastets 
for a period of tive years. This system 
gave rise to extensive abuses; atid in 
1837, it was found necessary by the In- 
dian government to adopt measures for 
regulating the deportation of these labours 
ers. In 1838, it was deemed requisite 
absolutely to prohibit the departure of 
labourers from India to the Mauritius, or 
the West-Indian colonies; and it was 
this law which the hon. Gentleman was 
desirous of perpetuating, while the object 
of the present bill was to permit the emi- 
gration of labourers under certain restric- 
tions. In 1838, the year in which the 
law to which he had just referred was 
adopted, a commission was appointed by 
the Governor-general of India in council to 
inquire into the abuses alleged to exist with 
respect to the exportation of Hill Coolies 
and labourers from Bengal to the Mauri- 
tius. In 1840, the noble Lord, the late 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, called 
upon the House to rescind the prohibitory 
law, and to permit the exporiation of In- 
dian labourers to the Mauritius. He gave 
his vote silently, though reluctantly, 
against that proposal. A_ right hou. 
Friend of his, who also voted against the 
proposal, stated that the grounds on 
which he rested his opposition were these. 
That a commission had been appointed to 
inquire into the subject, and that before 
that House was called upon to legislate, 
the report of this commission ought to be 
placed in their hands, and he also sug- 
gested, that the Government should com- 
municate with the Governor-general, aa 
consider during the recess the adoption 
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measures which might remedy the griev- 
gucés complained of. These were the 
founds, also, on which he had given his 
vote on the occasion to which he alluded. 
Now, however, the House was in posses- 
sion of ample information on the subject, 
and a plan maturely considered, was sub- 
mitted {to the judgment of Parliament. 
The Government had proceeded to legis- 
late, by Order in Council, which had been 
sent out to India, to regulate the passage 
of the Hill Coolies to the Mauritius, and 
now they came to that House to regulate 
the trade between India and the Mauri- 
tius, He wished to take up this case not 
for the benefit of the Mauritius alone. He 
knew, that without the importation of 
Hill Coolies their sugar-growing would 
fall off, and there would be much distress ; 
but, with all the advantage of this import- 
ation of labour to the Mauritius, he would 
not bring forward this bill if he were not 
satisfied, that the importation of Hill 
Coolies would not only be beneficial to 
the Mauritius, but that it would be also 
for the permanent advantage of India it- 
self. He called on the House, then, not 
from a species of indolent humanity to 
say, ‘‘ There are abuses in the system of 


exportation of labour from India which 
we have not time to see into, and the In- 
dians shall, therefore, not improve their 
circumstances, nor shall that country re- 


lieve itself of its starving population.” If 
he proved that remedies had been applied 
to these abuses, he trusted that the House 
would not continue longer a bill which 
violated all the principles of sound policy 
and legislation. The alleged grievances 
of the exportation of Hill Coolies might 
be comprised under the following heads. 
First, that the Coolies were deceived, and 
entered into engagements of which they 
knew nothing. Next, that they were 
kidnapped at Calcutta; that there were 
great frauds by advancing money to them, 
and getting them into debt, and into the 
power of those who supported them ; that 
the contracts they entered into were disad- 
vantageous to them; and that their fami- 
lies were left unprovided for. This system 
arose from individual merchants having 
paid agents, to whom they gave so much 
per head for inducing the Coolies to enter 
Into these contracts. The committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into this subject, re- 
ported on the operation of the bill to pre- 
Yent the exportation of Hill Coolies— 


“That this law, not content with getting rid 
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of the whole of the abuses complained of, ime 
poses strange and servile restrictions on the 
liberty and means of livelihood of many of the 
Indian people. 

“The only abuse of moment related to the 
people getting under contracts to serve for a 
term ; but this law prohibits all persons going 
of their own accord unfettered by any con- 
tract to other portions of the empire where 
their labour may be advantageous. That to 
justify such a law, a case of necessity must be 
made out, there needs no argument.” 


Mr. Grant stated— 


“ No such case of necessity can be made 
out, I have never heard it seriously argued, 
that any evil could arise from the spontaneous 
emigration of labourers from India unfettered 
by any contract. The kidnapping arose from 
individuals paying so much a-head for labour- 
ers, and getting them to work under con- 
tracts.” 


But that system had already been done 
away with. The present system gave no 
benefit to any individual by the introduc- 
tion of any exclusive labour. No indivi- 
dual planter was empowered to send out 
to collect labourers, but the colony was 
empowered to vote a sum of money to pay 
the expenses of the emigration of the 
labourers, and when those emigrants 
arrived, they were free to choose masters 
and go where they pleased; but they had 
the advantage of having their passage paid 
free, and they might then compete for 
wages with the freest men there. The 
whole system was altered, from the very 
root, the moment they substituted a public 
grant individual speculation, The temp- 
tation for kidnapping ceased at once. 
What was the language of the committee 
on the system of money advances to the 
Coolies, and getting them into debt ? 


“ The system of nominal allowances to the 
Coolies was one of fraudulent gain, and it is 
certain, if advances were prohibited the main 
stay of the Hill Cooly trade, as carried on 
heretofore, would certainly be at once re- 
moved.” 


All advances were positively prohibited 
by the system now brought into opera- 
tion, and in the most certain manner for 
there was now no means of recovering 
a debt so lent. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hogg) said the Coolies were kid- 
napped—they were cooped up in houses, 
false passports were given them, they were 
placed under the control of the police, 
there was no security against their being 
changed and shipped off for the benefit of 
the exporting merchant, All this was 
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altered. There were now placed under a 
Government agent, whose duty it was to 
muster them and deliver them their pass- 
ports and keep a descriptive ‘catalogue of 
each person, and no one was permitted to 
emigrate till the Government agent had 
explained to him the condition into which 
he was going, and the life he was to lead. 
It was again said that as the vessel 
dropped down the river, other persons were 
taken on board, and there was protection 
against this. The protection taken was 
this: the shipper was paid for the safe 
import of so many persons, checked by 
the Government agent at the Mauritius; 
and if he brought one more than his 
complement, he was fined 5/.; and if in 
any particular he had altered, changed, or 
increased the nnmber beyond this, he 
forfeited the whole of his freight. It was 
then said that the contracts were unfa- 
vourable. He knew they were. Under the 
contract system, the net wages of the Hill 
Cooly at 8s. a month amounted to 41. 16s. 
per annum, ] whilst the wages of the free 
negro at half a dollar a day, amounted to 
361. 10s. The hon. Member for Beverly 
said this system had been unaltered ; 
but that was not the case. The Hill Cooly 


was now capable of earning 36/. 10s. per 
annum, that being a sum some hundred 
times as much as he could ever by possi- 
bility earn by his labour in his own coun- 
try. The only difficulty the Hill Cooly 
would have would be to choose amongst 
his employers, and how he should most 


advantageously sell his services. Many 
of them under the late contract system 
had returned to India with considerable 
sums of money. The hon. Member said 
they were but decoy ducks, but at any 
rate, they had earned money under all the 
disadvantages of the contract system. 
They must not talk of the Cooly being 
unable to take care of himself. The chief 
inconveniences of the old system arose from 
the Coolies perpetually making frivolous 
complaints in order to break their con- 
tracts, because they saw free men earning 
double and treble their wages. No doubt, 
in some cases under the former system, 
they had been treated as slaves, but under 
the present system the labourer, being 
bound by no tie or contract, would leave 
the master who ill-used him, and find a 
hundred others ready to take him. Nay, 
more, by a short-sighted policy some of 
the masters were constantly endeavouring, 
by offering higher wages, to induce the 
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labourers to break through their engage. 
ments and go over to them. In the event 
of the Hill Cooly becoming dissatisfied 
there was nothing to interfere with his 
return, for by common industry he might, 
in the course of a year, earn fifly rupees, 
a sum amply sufficient to enable him to 
return to his native country. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for North. 
ampton, he believed, on a former night, 
when this bill was under discussion, ob. 
jected to the protection of the Hill Coolies 
being left to the superintendence of the 
special magistrates; but what said Sir 
Lionel Smith—no mean authority—on 
that subject? Sir Lionel Smith, in the 
Mauritius, said, 

“Let the Governor-general of India make 
such protective regulations that the labourers 
may emigrate, and I will undertake to piovide 
for their full and efficient protection here,” 


Now, he had no wish to speak in dis- 
paragement of the late Sir Lionel Smith, 
but he would say, there was no man in 
whom more implicit reliance could be 
placed than in Sir W. Gomm, the present 
governor of the Mauritius. Upon his high 
and honourable feeling the House and the 
country might safely rely for a vigorous 
and impartial administration of justice. But 
again, other objections which had been urged 
were met by the provisions which this bill 
contained for the services of medical at- 
tendants, and to enable the emigrant Hill 
Coolies to remit to their wives and fami- 
lies such portions of their earnings as they 
could spare, and if any emigrant desired 
to take his wife and family with him, 
the shipowner or his agent was bound 
to take them, and the colony was bound 
to pay for their passage out. On the 
whole, this measure in all its details had 
received, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Beverley, the sanction of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company; 
and that decision had been affirmed by 
the Court of Proprietors, on a division, he 
believed, of fifty-four to twenty-two, 
Thus the sanction of the popular body had 
been added to that of the governing body. 
The refusal to assent to the particular 
clause which had been referred to would 
indicate on the part of the House a disap- 
probation of this measure, which he should 
deeply regret, and though he could not 
anticipate the House would sanction the 
permanent continuance of so injurious & 
law against the opinions of the Court of 
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Directors, of the Court of Proprietors, 
and of the Governor-general of India, he 
had now boldly had plainly stated the 
whole case, and he confidently left it in 
the hands of the House. 

Mr. Hastie inquired whether the bill 
contained any provision for the mainte- 
nance of the wife and family of the Hill 
Cooly, during his absence in the Mau- 
ritius ? 

Lord Stanley replied that, as he had 
already stated, the Governor-general would 
have power to compel the shipowners, or 
their agents, to take out the wives and 
families of such emigrants as desired to 
accompany the husbands. He, by this 
bill, did not profess to make any provision 
for the wives and families that remained in 
India, more than already existed, with re- 
gard to the families of Hill Coolies who 
came from the country, and engaged for 
three or four years with a master in Cal- 
cutta. 

Mr. Hastie observed, that, when a man 
engaged as a servant in Calcutta, he had 
means of transmitting his savings for the 
support of his wife and family; bat, if he 
were transported to the Mauritius, a con- 
siderable time must elapse before he could 
remit anything to those he had left in his 
native country. With regard to the pro- 
vision to enable the wife to accompany the 
husband, he thought it would be useless, 
for it was well known that, sooner than 
go to the Mauritius, or anywhere else, the 
women would rather drown themselves in 
the Ganges, and think they were going to 
Heaven; while, if they went to sea, they 
would be of opinion they were going in a 
contrary direction. 

Sir R. Inglis could not but regard with 
suspicion the export of labour which he 
could not consider to be free. On this 
question, therefore, he could not give that 
support to the Government which he usu- 
ally afforded. 

Mr. Hume said, that the principle of the 
bill was one which the House were, every 
day, allowing to be carried out, with refe- 
rence not only to the colonies, but to this 
country, and therefore he did not see why 
an exception should be made in the case 
of the Mauritius. He supported the bill 
on the general principle of free-trade in 
labour, and he thought that the objections 
to it equally applied to the system of emi- 
gration which had been so long acted on in 
this country. 

The House divided on the question that 
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the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the bill:—Ayes 118; Noes 24: 


Majority 94. 


List of the Ayes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland,,T. D. 
Allix, J. P. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Astell, W. 

Baird, W. 

Baldwin, B. 
Bankes, G, 
Barclay, D. 

Baring, hon, W. B. 
Bateson, R, 
Beresford, Major 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cockburn, rt.hn. SirG. 
Colebrooke, Sir T: E. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Fielden, W. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, 7t.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Goulburn, rt hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, rt. hn.SirH. 
Hardy, J. 

Hawkes, T. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 


Hodgson, 2. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hornby, J. 

Hume, J. 

Hussey, T. 

Hutt, W. 

Jermyn, Earl. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Knight, H. G. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lyall, G. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Martin, C, W. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mundy, E. M, 
Neville, R. 

Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, right hon, J. 
Northland, Visct. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, G. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pollock, Sir F, 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 

Rose, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scott, R. 

Seymour, Lord 
Smith, rt. hn. R. V. 
Somerset, Lord G. } 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trotter, J. 
Vivian, J. E. 

Wall, C. B. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 
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List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, H. A. Kemble, H. 
Ashley, Lord O’Brien, J. 
Bowring, Dr. O’Connell, D. 
Broadley, H. O’Conor Don 
Brotherton, J. Pechell, Capt. 
Duncan, G. Thorneley, T. 
Eaton, R. J. Villiers, hon. C. 
Ebringtoa, Visct. Wawn, J. T. 
Ewart, W. Williams, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. Wood, B. 
Hastie, A. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


Bill passed. 


TELLERS. 
Hawes, B. 
Hogg, J. W. 


ConstaBLes — Pusiic Merrings.] 
On the motion that the report of the Paro- 
chial Constables Bill be received, 

Mr. Pakington urged the postponement 
of the bill till the next Session. He ad- 
mitted that the mode of appointing parish 
constables under this bill, would be a great 
improvement; but still he believed that 
the class of persons who would be ap- 
pointed would be found totally inefficient, 
either for detecting vagrancy or repressing 
the disorders in beer-shops. There cer- 


tainly ought to be some efficient superin- 


tending officer in each county, to control 
the district force, and for this the present 
bill did not at all provide. The state of 
the law, with respect to high constables, 
was very unsatisfactory. They had no- 
thing to do but to collect the county-rates 
and issue precepts, while the expense they 
entailed upon every county was between 
500/. and 600/. per annum. ‘The collec- 
tion of the county-rates ought to be trans- 
ferred to the boards of guardians, and the 
saving thus effected might fairly be made 
available in promoting the efficiency of the 
police staff. 

Mr. 7, Duncombe objected to the bill, 
on account of its appearing to sanction 
certain dangerous doctrines as to the duties 
of the constabulary, enumerated last night 
by the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment. These doctrines had created very 
great surprise and alarm in the public. 
The clause which enacted that the con- 
stables, under this bill, should possess all 
the powers or privileges supposed to be 
possessed by constables at present, was 
too vague and indefinite, he thought, to 
vest authority so extensive as that con- 
tended for, on behalf of the constabulary, 
by the right how. Gentleman, Those 
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powers, as he had described them lag 
night, were most unconstitutional; and q 
case had occurred that very night, at 
Deptford, in which the arbitrary doctrings 
there declared, by such high authority 
had produced most pernicious fruit. A 
meeting, to consider the Corn-laws, had 
been convened, and, according to common 
practice, adjourned for want of room to 
another and larger locality. A “Dp, 
M‘Douall,” a Chartist orator, thereupon 
commenced addressing the meeting, on 
which he was seized by some policemen— 
who, no doubt, had acted upon the prin. 
ciples so unconstitutionally laid down by 
the Minister for the Home Department— 
they declaring the meeting an illegal one, 
The doctor said that he wonld certaialy 
obey their mandate to depart, and was 
about to do so, when they told him that he 
must come a different way, and took him 
to the station-house. Some of the people 
then said, ‘“‘ Let us see what becomes of 
the doctor.” [A laugh.] Ay, it was very 
well to laugh; but the people would not 
stand this sort of thing; so they looked 
after the doctor, and, for following him 
and the officer, several of them were 
arrested ; and some five or six persons 
were now in custody, in consequence, as 
he firmly believed, of the doctrines laid 
down by the right hon. Gentleman. Bail, 
too, had been refused most unlawfully, 90 
that these persons were kept in close con- 
finement, and would be brought up to- 
morrow morning, when it would be seea 
what would become of the affair. Mean- 
while, he doubted the wisdom of assenting 
to this bill, extending, as it did, vague and 
dangerous powers alleged to be possessed 
by the existing constabulary; and he, 
therefore, moved that the debate be ad- 
journed. 

Sit J. Graham said, last night he had op- 
posed, successfully, the attempt of the hon. 
Member to erect that House into a court 
of unconstitutional appeal from the verdicts 
of juries and the judgments of courts of 
justice, Hehad now to resist the attempt 
of the hon. Member to forestall and injure 
the administration of justice. The hon, 
Member, in his anxiety to make out a 
charge, had brought down the particulars 
of a case of which nobody in the House 
knew anything but himself; and he, the 
patriot stickler for that pure and impartial 
administration of law, violated the first 
principle of justice by hastily dragging 
before Parliament, and making matter of 
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blic discussion, a case about to come 
before the ordinary tribunals of the 
coustry. It would be on his part a gross 
betrayal of his public duty to countenance 
fora moment this strange course, by ad- 
verting to the case in the slightest degree. 
No doubt law would be conformed to, 
and justice fairly administered ; and, cer- 
tainly, not till law had been violated, and 
justice denied, should the House of Com- 
mons interfere with the customary course 
ofjudicature. The hon. Gentleman had ad- 
verted to some declarations that had fallen 
from him, and had said, that to these de- 
clarations might be ascribed the cir- 
cumstances he detailed. If so, and if the 
police had acted on those opinions, they 
had done so at their own peril. The law 
was their guide,—the written, settled, cer- 
tain law of the land. They had no 
business to take their guide from any 
opinions that might be expressed by any 
Member of the House or any Minister of 
the Crown in Parliament. As to the bill 
itself, the hon. Member, in his haste to 
tell his tale, had quite neglected to read 
the clauses, for he had spoken of one 
clause as extending power ‘supposed to be 
possessed by the constabulary.” The bill 
did no such thing; there was nothing 
whatever of supposition in the case. The 
bill confirmed all the powers and privi- 
leges actually and legally possessed at 
this moment by the constabulary—it did 
no more. There was no vagueness here ; 
the law on the subject was quite settled 
and distinct; the bill altered it not, but 
merely extended its application. Equally 
ignorant of the bill would any Gentleman 
prove himself who should talk of the con- 
stabulary under this bill being appointed 
by the magistrates. No such thing; it 
was the rate-payers, who had power to 
provide for their payment, not the magis- 
tracy. The present bill, he believed, 
would fully answer the intentions with 
which it had been framed ;—he would re- 
commend it as an experiment that was 
worth being tried, and which would esta- 
blish an improved system of parish con- 
stables, 

Mr. Aglionby agreed in what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Finsbury 
yesterday evening, and he regretted that 
anything should have fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman that would have 
the effect of inducing the police to inter- 
fere with public meetings. But with 
respect to the present bill, he agreed with 
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the right hon. Baronet, and saw no objec- 
tion to the principle of the bill. 

Captain Pechell said, that the principle 
of the bill, as stated by the right hon, 
Baronet, was a very good one; and he 
thought, if the permissive principle was 
applied to the Poor-law Bill, it would give 
very great satisfaction. 

Mr. Hume said, if the right hon, Baro- 
net would suffer the constables to exercise 
a power which they might abuse, he might 
be sure, whatever instance of such abuse 
took place would be brought under the 
notice of Parliament. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe withdrew the amend- 
ment, observing that he performed his 
duty as a Member of Parliament in bring- 
ing these cases of grievance under the 
notice of the House. 

Mr. Bankes thought it a hardship that 
counties which had adopted the rural 
police should have to be saddled with the 
expense consequent on the operation of 
this bill. He suggested that the allow- 
ances given to constables when on extra 
duty, should be charged, not on the parish 
to which the constables belonged, but on 
the county generally ; otherwise it would 
be anything but an advantage to a parish 
to possess an active constable, With 
respect to the commitment of young per- 
sons to gaol, considering the contamina- 
tion to which they were thereby subjected, 
he would suggest the adoption of a clause 


‘* Empowering magistrates to commit for 
trial young persons who are charged with cri- 
minal offences to lock-up houses instead of 
the county gaol,” 

Mr. Darby opposed the clause and the 
suggestion. If payment out of the county 
rate was introduced into a Parochial Con- 
stables Bill, it would lead to endless con- 
fusion. He also opposed the clause for 
providing lock-up houses for criminals 
before trial, as, if they adopted it, they 
would be bound to create two sets of 
prisons and prison officers, 

Mr. Bankes would leave the matter en- 
tirely in the hands of the Government, 

Mr. Burroughes moved a clause to 
enable the justices in session to abstain 
from carrying out the provisions of the 
bill in consequence of the police force. 

Sir J. Graham opposed the clauses, as 
being at variance with the general purpose 
and spirit of the bill. 

Clause negatived ; clauses added. 

Bill ordered to be read a third time. 

Adjourned at half-past one o'clock. 
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Wednesday, July 27, 1842. 

Minutes.) Britis. Public.—1° County Courts; Militia 
Pay. 
2°- East India Bishops; Warwick and Lancaster Coro- 
ners; St. Asaph and Bangor Preferments. 
Committed.—Bribery at Elections; Western Australia. 
Reported.—Ordnance Services ; Tobacco Regulations, 
3°- and passed: — Parish Constables. 

Partitions PRESENTED. From Carnarvon, for the Repeal 
of the Act uniting the Dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor. 
—Prom Bridgend, against the System of paying Wages 
in Goods instead of Money.—By Mr, O’Connell, from the 
Roman Catholics of Bungay, for an Equality of Civil 
Rights.—From Ternfield, for limiting the Hours of 
Labour in Factories.—From Harold’s Cross, near Dublin, 
for Inquiry into the course of Instruction pursued at 
Maynooth College.—From Kendal, against the Tobacco 
Regulations Bill—From John Cleave, James Harris, 
J. Turner, and W. Greathead Lewis, relative to a Grant 
for Musical Education—From Wm. Eliot Hudson, 
against the Common Law Courts (Ireland) Bill. 


Brisery at Execrions.] On the 
motion of Mr. C. Buller, the Order of the 
Day for the House to resolve itself into a 
committee on the Bribery at Elections Bill 
was read, 

Mr. Mackinnon had given notice that he 
would move that the bill be committed 
that day six months. He owed his seat in 
that House to the local and personal in- 
fluence he possessed in his neighbourhood, 
and the only danger he could incur with 


respect to losing his seat, would be by some 
stranger coming forward and bribing the 
constituency, and thereby depriving him 
of that influence which returned him to 


that House. He said that, for the purpose 
of satisfying the House, that he had no 
interest of a personal nature in the remarks 
he was about to make. The principles of 
the bill which he contended against, were 
those which militated, first against the 
common statute law of the land, and next, 
against the privileges of the House. He 
objected particularly to the 15th clause, 
which gave a right to the committee to 
examine Members of Parliament, or other 
persons on their oaths, as to their own cri- 
minalty. The principle of that clause was 
contrary to the spirit of the law. Was it 
in accordance with the importance of the 
subject, to alter the statute law by a side 
wind—by a clause in a bill to prevent bri- 
bery at elections, instead of a measure 
being boldly brought forward, having such 
alteration for its professed object? The 
next principle which he contended against 
was, that embodied in the clause which 
provided that a commission should be ap- 
ointed, consisting of three Peers and four 
embers of Parliament, to inquire into 
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certain cases of bribery. He wished seri. 
ously to call the attention of the House to 
the importance of that clause which altered 
the customs of Parliament. The appoint. 
ment of that commission, was vested in the 
Crown, which was, in fact, placing it in 
the Minister of the day. He did not sq 
his right hon. Friend would abuse the 
power, as they all knew his fairness, but, 
supposing they had a Minister who was 
determined by any violence to prevent hig 
opponents sitting in that House. Sup 
ing such a Minister found the hon, Mem. 
ber for Montrose, and the hon. Member 
for Finsbury.an annoyance; and Su ppos- 
ing he wished to abate the nuisance, he 
would get up a little bit of bribery in the 
borough of Montrose, or the borough of 
Finsbury, and a petition would be pre. 
sented to the House of Commons, and the 
House of Commons being unable to inves. 
tigate the business, a commission would 
be appointed. The commission might be 
a year making its report, so that a Member 
might be kept during that period from his 
seat. The commission, as he had before 
observed, was to be composed of three 
peers, one of whom was to be the chair- 
man, and four Members of that House, 
all appointed by the Minister of the day. 
Look for a moment at the absurdity of that 
arrangement. They denied a peer the 
right of voting for a Member of Parlia- 
ment, they resisted his interference with 
their privileges, and yet by a singular in- 
consistency they wanted now to make a 
commission, having a peer for its Presi- 
dent, which should decide upon their pri- 
vileges, and become a court of record, 
Never was anything more monstrous: it 
was the most complete anomaly he ever 
heard of. And for what object was the 
commission to be formed? What real 
objection had they to the committee as now 
formed? The real objection was this, that 
they had no systematic method of obtain- 
ing remedies, for the evidence which one 
committee would receive, another would 
reject. The consequence of that was, that 
the reports of committees on the same 
point frequently differed. They required 
then some assessor, who would be able to 
state what evidence ought, and what ought 
not to be received. Report said—he did 
not know whether it was true—that the 
noble Lord made this commission for the 
express purpose of putting at its head a 
noble Lord—an Ex-Chancellor—who was 
very desirous of obtaining such an appoint- 
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ment. Whether that were really the case 
he could not say, but such had been 
whispered in certain circles. He main- 
tained that they wanted no commission of 
that sort. If they wanted a superior tri- 
bunal, with an assessor to determine what 
evidence should be received and what re- 
jected, in Heaven’s name let Mr. Speaker 
appoint seven Members of that House, 
and get a judge or serjeant-at-law to 
sit as assessor over them. If any differ- 
ences in the decisions of committees, had 
occurred, they had arisen, he was sure 
not from any corruption or partiality on 
the part of the committee, but simply 
from their inability to determine, after 
the addresses of the counsel on either side, 
what evidence it was their duty to receive 
and what to reject. Under these circum- 
stances he maintained, that the commis- 
sion which was proposed by this bill was 
not only useless, but wholly contrary to 
the law as it now stood. He thought that 
they would be injuring the Constitution if 
they allowed any one branch of the Le- 
gislature to interfere with the other. He 
had much more apprehension of that House 
interfering with the privileges of the 
House of Lords, than of the House of 
Lords interfering with the privileges of 
that House; but he was opposed to the 
commission, because it violated the prin- 
ciple upon which they had always acted, 
never to allow any Peer to interfere with 
election matters. He now wished to call 
the attention of the House to the thirty- 
fifth clause. The clause was as follows :— 


“And be it further enacted, that where 
costs, charges, and expenses shall be reported 
and ordered to be paid by the inhabitants of 
the division of any county, a copy of the 
Speaker’s certificate, together with a copy of 
the said report, respectively verified by affi- 
davit, shall be lodged with the clerk of the 
peace, and also with the treasurer of such 
county, or the said division thereof, and the 
amount mentioned in such report and certifi- 
cate, and ordered as aforesaid to be paid by 
the said inhabitants, shall be raised by an 
equal pound rate, in the nature of a county 
rate, to be made and levied upon the several 
persons who were registered as voters for the 
said division of the said county for the year in 
which the election referred to in the report 
was had ; and such rate, with all convenient 
speed, shall be made, collected, recovered, 
levied, received, and paid over to the said 
treasurer, by such authority, jurisdiction, and 
other person and persons, according to their 
several authorities and duties, as are by law 
empowered, authorised, and required to make, 
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collect, and pay over the county rate; and all 
the clauses, powers, provisions, authorities, li- 
abilities, power of appeal, and exemptions re« 
lating to the said county rates shall severally 
and respectively, so far as may be, extend and 
apply to the said rate hereby required to be 
made and raised for the purpose of paying the 
said costs, charges, and expenses.” 


Now, he called upon the House to look 
at the monstrous anomaly of this clause. 
Assuming, for example, that there were in 
the borough of Ipswich 1,000 voters, and 
that of those 450 on each side were honest 
electors, and the remaining 100 were the 
very lowest description of 10J. voters, what 
were they going to do by this clause? 
They were going to levy a rate on the 
wealthy part of the community, who would 
have to pay the whole expense. He could 
conceive nothing more opposed to the 
ordinary principles of legislation than such 
a mode of proceeding. He trusted, how- 
ever, that those clauses to which he ob- 
jected might be amended in committee ; 
and if this were done, he could have no 
objection to the bill. The hon. Member 
concluded by saying, that he should not 
bring forward the motion of which he had 
given notice—that this bill be recommitted 
this day six months—with the understand- 
ing that he should have an opportunity, 
in the committee, of amending the clauses 
to which he objected. He felt that by then 
dividing the House on such a motion he 
would only embarrass those with whom he 
usually coincided in opinion, 

House in committee. 

Mr. C. Buller said, it might be conve- 
nient to the committee that he should 
now state that there was one material 
alteration which he had to propose on 
the suggestion of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Worcester 
(Sir T. Wilde), who had given him 
charge of the bill; and he entirely ap- 
proved of the grounds on which that alter- 
ation proceeded. There were several 
clauses at the end of the bill regulating 
the mode in which costs were to be ascer- 
tained and levied, which although he had 
considered them most desirable provisions 
with the view of checking bribery, must, 
nevertheless, be abandoned on grounds 
entirely of a technical nature. The bill, 
as it originally stood, threw the expenses 
of inquiries before the committee and com-~ 
missioners upon the constituencies whose 
conduct had rendered such investigations 
necessary. He thought that was one of 
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the most valuable clauses in the bill; for 
nothing could be more effectual in raising 
a general feeling against corrupt practices 
than charging the cost of such inquiries 
upon the convicted constituencies. No 
objection in point of principle, therefore, 
had induced his hon. Friend to modify the 
32nd, or to withdraw the subsequent and 
subsidiary clauses ; but he was bound by 
the decision of the committee up stairs, 
who had minutely considered with great 
trouble and patience the various provisions 
of the bill. The committee decided that 
only electors should be rated. The 32nd 
clause enacted that— 

“The costs, charges, and expenses incurred 
and occasioned in and about the inquiries re- 
spectively prosecuted before the committee, or 
commissioners any part or proportion thereof, 
shall be paid by the rateable inhabitants en- 
titled to vote in the election for Members of 
Parliament in and for the county, or borough, 
or place, where the bribery was practised.’ 


At first his hon. and learned Friend 
had been inclined to incorporate this li- 
mitation and adopt the whole clause ; but 
practical objections presented themselves, 
which it was impossible for him to sur- 
mount. First of all, a special machinery 
would have been necessary for the purpose, 
which it would have been impossible at 
this late period of the Session to arrange 
and carry through the House. No basis 
existed for such a rating, separating elec- 
tors from all other classes. In the case of 
freemen for instance, rating formed no 
part of their qualification; a great portion 
of them were not rated. How, then, were 
they to make a rate on the freemen? The 
freemen, as a class, were not certainly the 
least corrupt; how monstrous then, it 
would be to rate all, in any constituency, 
excepting the most guilty! The same ob- 
jections applied to the freeholders in 
counties of cities. There was another 
difficulty arising from the fact, that very 
often the limits of the Parliamentary bo- 
rough were not coincident with the muni- 
cipal boundaries, so that new provisions 
for rating with parochial collectors must 
be introduced. If this was the case with 
respect to England there were still greater 
difficulties in the case of Scotland and 
Ireland, where no system of parochial 
rates existed at all. Those technical diffi- 
culties rendered it impossible to carry this 
provision into effect. When, therefore, 
they came to the 32nd clause he should 
propose certain alterations, which would 
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render it unnecessary to discuss the clanses 
thirty-five to forty inclusive, the intention 
being to abandon these altogether, 

On the first clause, declaring the pay. 
ment of head-money to be bribery, 

Mr. O’Connel/ feared that arrangements 
might be made to pay head-money without 
infringing this clause. If money were de. 
posited with any third party before the 
election, that would not come under the 
definition of head-money. In the case of 
one of the boroughs recently inquired into 
it had been found that each candidate paid 
51. to every voter before the election, 
without binding him as to the way in 
which he should vote, and yet by this 
clause such practices would not be reached, 
He would suggest that after the words 
“payment or gift” in the 13th line, 
‘“ before, at, or,” should be introduced 
before “ after any election ;” and in line 
17, after the words “ paid or given,” that 
these words should be inserted—* on ac. 
count of such voter having promised or 
agreed to vote, or having a vote, refrained 
from voting.” 

Sir R. Peel had also an amendment to 
suggest which he thought would be most 
advantageous. The clause made it an 
offence to pay head-money, or anything 
of that nature, “in pursuance of any 
usage or practice which may have ob- 
tained.” He thought these words should 
be left out, or the payment of head-money 
where no such practice prevailed, would 
not come under the clause. 

Mr. Bernal thought the suggestions of 
his right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
O'Connell) deserving of serious attention, 
but he feared that by entering too much 
into particulars they would narrow the 
existing laws with respect to bribery. 
They might go on adding to their stock of 
laws against bribery, and yet be only 
frittering away their effect, doing in short, 
more harm than good. He contended that 
whatever was given, before or at an elec- 
tion, for the purpose of influencing @ vote 
was bribery; basket-money for instance, 
which at Nottingham had been given for 
weeks before an election, varying in 
amount from 10s. to 30s. a week, as 4 
kind of retaining fee, was to all intents 
and purposes bribery. They must first 
see their way clearly and then steer 
straight. It was well known that head- 
money arose from the practice of giviog 
a dinner to different classes of voters, and 
those who could not afford to pay theit 
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re allowed 10s, or 12s., or what-| through a regular organization, was carried on; 
ever that might be. nosing cy they nage anything in the 

: ad , nature of a payment of head-money or vote- 

The felicitor- Geeenl - ine _ “ - | money to ehub aleehee, On the ohne hand, 
the giving of any sum of money uring’ | the committee have received ample evidence 
or before an election, in consideration of | o¢ the customary promise or payment of mo- 
a promise or agreement to vote, was clearly | ney to electors and their connexions, on pre= 
bribery now, and therefore it was quite | text of employment at the period of the elec- 
unnecessary for the right hon, and learned | tion. It appears that it has been the usage on 
Gentleman to introduce the words he had | both sides to appoint numerous messengers to 


ubt had arisen whe- | #ttend the committee during the canvass, be- 
suggested. But a doubt had arise | sides bill-posters, clerks, and other persons 


ther, where head-money was given in pur- | similarly employed. In addition to this, the 
suance of a practice or custom that had | successful party has appointed, in like manner, 
obtained, it could be considered bribery. | a number of persons to act as colourmen and 
as they could not infer from general usage | chairmen, on occasion of the chairing of the 
any corrupt contract. It was to put an | candidates after the election. ‘The messengers 


| doubt on this point that these | 2"e stated to have been named from time to 
end to al P time during the period of the canvass, which 


words pee ge er ae |in the last case continued through five or six 
Mr. O'Connell said, sadienat spemghane | weeks; and to have been constantly retained 
to prevent payments being made to parties j at the rate of 5s. or 7s. 6d. per day. ” 


not on contracts alone to vote in a parti- | The office of me fi 
cular way, but leaving them indifferent | COMICE OF MESENEST WAS & MHerure, 


how they might vote. Contract certainly and it must be manifest to every Member 
pie vonulane to the legal definition of that this practice was resorted to in order 
bribery, but in the case he alluded to there to escape from the law of bribery, and re- 
was no contract to vote or not to vote. quired the interposition of the Legislature. 

Sir R. Peel thought it would be better The committee also reported that the 
to leave the law, as respected bribery, as colourmen received from 10s. to 20s. each, 
it stood at present. He apprehended that |@"4 the chairmen from IJ. to 2/.; and 
any corrupt contract for the purpose of they above all drew the attention of the 
influencing votes was bribery under the House to the pernicious practice of treat- 
existing law; and the specifying of any | '?5- If they had stopped bribery in a 
particular offence might have the danger direct form, they had augmented it in the 
of narrowing the jurisdiction of election shape of treating. For five weeks all the 
committees. But when they found an public-houses were kept open. In 1831, 
evil existing in some boroughs which was when there was no Whe 4801. formed 
not bribery, such as the payment of head- the expense of the hig candidates, and 
money, basket-money, and so forth, the the Conservative candidates paid not quite 

’ Y ’ ? 

best way of dealing with it was, to leave | °° much. In 1841 the expense of the 
the general Jaw as to bribery untouched, Whig candidates was 3,000/.; and that 
and to enact that this practite of paying ; Seas ta nae candidates _— 

: d be bribery. | °f 4,000/. The following was the evi- 
- sas gaging any she si secleaaprnasal dence of Mr. Lankester, a gentleman who 


By such a course the jurisdiction of com- ; ; . 
J spoke the sentiments of all parties, and 


miltees as to bri would not be nar- ; : ; 
towed ribery who attributed the corruption of South- 


ampton to treating :— 


quota we 


Mr. O'Connell said, it was proved in 
the Belfast committee, of which he was aj| “ You think that the evil is of such a nature 
Member, that one party had given asum that a law ought to be enacted to prevent 
of 750/. for car-money, though 5. would | treating before the writ Yes; no doubt that 


sa would do much to put a stop to it, and then 
have been sufficient payment for the ser- | come upon the fair merits of the case and fight 


vice, It was certainly desirable to meet | j, out; whether we are a Liberal or a Conser- 
such a case as this. vative town; the respectable inhabitants wish 

Mr, Sheil said, it was important as soon | jt to be put down. The respectable persons 
as possible to provide a remedy for evils , on both sides, you think, wish that this should 
which were made manifest by the report | be put down ?—Yes, no doubt of it. And if 
of the Southampton committee. It was #0 act was passed merely to prevent bribery, 


al . . | which had not the effect of stopping treating 
ated in the report of the committee, ‘do you not think it would be, in a great mea- 


“That no evidence has been laid before sure, a nullity ?—Yes, if you debauch men’s 
them from which they are enabled toconclude minds, and keep them in a state of intoxica- 
that systematic bribery, in a direct form, and tion for six weeks, you unfit them for the exer- 
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cise of the franchise, Is it your opinion that 
treating thould be prevented for five or six 
weeks before the election?—Yes. 
that is not done, any other remedy of the Le- 
gislature would be useless?—Yes, as far as 
our town is concerned. ” 


He thought there could be no difference 
of opinion as to the propriety of putting a 
stop to this evil. Could this be done by 
the introduction of a bill, or by the addi- 
tion of clauses to the present bill? If they 
put a stop to head-money, would they by 
the words used for that purpose, put a 
stop to the payments made for chairmen 
or colourmen ? It was said that this was a 
bill to detect bribery, and not for the pur- 
pose of declaring the facts which consti- 
tuted bribery. Still he thought it import- 
ant to define, as far as possible, what 
bribery was, and not to leave the matter 
to be settled by members of election com- 
mittees. With respect totreating, though 


he should not object to necessary refresh- 
ment being provided, yet he thought the 
introduction of a few words, declaring that 
treating for the purpose of influencing 
voters, or which should be given on ac- 
count of their having voted in any parti- 
cular way, would remove all question as 


to the period, whether before or after the 
issue of the writ; and the intent of the 
treating might be left to the judgment of 
the election committees. They desired to 
put a stop to head-money. This was a 
substitute for dinners which were origi- 
nally given after elections, and he was sure 
that most voters would prefer 2J. or 3/. in 
lieu of adinner. If, then, they abolished 
head-money they ought also to prevent 
those convivialities which were a substitute 
for it, and which had an illicit object in 
view. They might stop treating by allow- 
ing the election committees to judge of the 
intent, and it was the intent which con- 
stituted the offence. 

Mr. Monckton Milnes thought it would 
be desirable to insert some words in the 
clause, stating the fact that there had 
existed a doubt on the subject of head- 
money, which by the present clause was 
declared to be bribery. This was only 
fair to the constituencies in which the 
usage had prevailed. At the same time 
he believed the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Sheil) had correctly described head- 
money as a substitute for those festivals 
which usually succeeded elections; and in 
place of this, it had been considered better 
in some boroughs that a certain sum should 
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be given to the voters to take home to 
their families. 

Mr. Bernal thought what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman was desery. 
ing of great attention, He coincided jn 
his remarks about treating, and felt certain 
that almost as much mischief might be 
done under the disguise of treating, as by 
positive and direct bribery. There were 
a great many points to consider. There 
were altempts at bribery ; but it was some- 
thing more than an attempt at bribery 
when large sums were paid to colourmen, 
In the case of Newcastle-under-Line, it 
was found that money was given to voters, 
who did not. carry the colours, but pre. 
ceded the colourmen, and were, for the 
sake of evasion, called “ gaffers.” There 
was great uncertainty in the decision of 
committees on these matters. One com- 
mittee might hold, that the money given 
to colourmen and to “ gaffers” was direct 
bribery; and another committee might 
come to a directly opposite conclusion. 
Then, if they inserted a declaratory clause 
in the bill, declaring such acts bribery, 
they must take care to leave nothing out, 
The danger of the present clause, there- 
fore, was, that something might be left 
out; and he would, consequently, suggest 
to his hon. Friend, who was the sponsor 
of the bill on the present occasion, to omit 
the present clause, and confine the object 
of his bill to the discovery of bribery, It 
was said, that the clause was of great im- 
portance, but intimidation and treating 
required as effectual a remedy as the 
offence of head-money ; and he was certain 
that it would not be possible to pass, 
during the present Session, a bill to meet 
the evils of which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Sheil) had complained. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, that there were 
various payments made at elections, not 
only for refreshments, but in other ways, 
which it would be impossible to define in 
the present clause; and the only way to 
deal with them was to leave to the tribunal 
they might establish the power of judging 
of the intent. But for this purpose they 
must have a proper tribunal, and if the 
bill would accomplish the object of estab- 
lishing such a tribunal, and if they in the 
first clause removed, as proposed by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), a doubt 
found to exist in the present law, then a 
discretionary power given to the tribunal 
to judge of the intent of all payments 
might be sufficient to meet all cases of 
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bribery. He entirely agreed with the rigist | 


hop. Gentleman (Mr. Sheil) as to the abuse 
of treating ; and there was no doubt that 
jn many cases, and more especially in 
that the investigation of which had lately 
engaged them both, a continual system of 
treating, begun long before the election, 
produced as great corruption as direct 
bribery. But they must be careful not to 
attempt to put a stop by too strong a hand, 
to the festive meetings of the candidates 
and electors after the election or they 
would fail in their object. It was there- 
fore desirable to recognize a difference 
between proceedings of this kind, which 
were intended to operate on the result of 
an election, and to influence the voters, 
and those bond fide festive meetings, 
which naturally took place at a time of 
general exultation and in the moment of 
victory. The hon. Member for Pontefract 
had suggested the expediency of introdu- 
cing words, declaring that a doubt had 
existed on the subject of head-money, and 
similar payments; and the same idea 
had occurred to him, and he thought 
words, stating that doubts had arisen with 
respect to the character of certain offences, 
declared by the present bill to be illegal, 
might easily be introduced into the pre- 
amble of the clause ; and still the existing 
law as to bribery would be left as it was. 
Mr. Aglionby said, the hon. Member for 
Weymouth had shown how difficult it was 
to introduce into the present clause all 
the points which those who were desirous 
of suppressing bribery suggested ; but the 
hon. Member had stated no ground for 
the withdrawal of the clause, which, if 
it did not cure all evils, knocked on the 
head one which was universally admitted 
toexist. If the amendment proposed by 
the right hon. Member for Cork were 
adopted, the clause, he thought, would 
provide for all the cases suggested by the 
hon. Member for Weymouth; because, 
then, any payments made before, during, 
or after the election, whether as head- 
money, or in whatever shape, for the pur- 
pose of influencing votes, would be deemed 
bribery. This would comprehend every 
species of corrupt payment, whether 
flag-money, or chairman-money. If the 
amendment of the right hon. Member for 
Cork were not adopted, the clause would 
then apply only to head-money. When 
they came to the 15th line it was his 
intention to propose an amendment, the 
nature of which had been, in some sort, 





vuticipaled by the hon, and learned Soli- 
citor-general. Up to the time of the 
Reform Bill, there were few constituencies 
so expensive as that of Carlisle; and 
although large sums were expended on 
the old freemen, there was no insiance 
before the Reform Bill in which head- 
money had been recognized or practised ; 
but since the time of the Reform Bill, a 
remarkable change had taken place. It 
was, in fact, one of the purest of consti- 
tuencies; but at the last election, for the 
first time, head-money had been given. 
He did not accuse the learned Serjeant, 
who contested the borough, with being a 
party to %the practice which then com. 
menced, but the fact was as notorious as 
the sun at noon-day. After the last 
election, for the first time, payments, 
which might come under the denomination 
of head-money, were openly made. Any 
voter who had plumped for the Conserva- 
tive candidate received two sovereigns, 
and he who split his vote, giving one to 
the Conservatives, received one sovereign. 
He had heard one of the parties who had 
received two sovereigns charged with the 
fact, and he admitted it, observing that 
others had done the same. These pay- 
ments would not come within the opera- 
tion of this clause, as head-money, because 
they were not made “in pursuance of any 
usage or practice;” nor was there any 
previous contract, though the system 
might have been begun with a view to 
future elections. Now, he should wish to 
introduce words which would meet this 
evil; and this might be effected by 
making the clause run as follows :—‘“‘ In 
pursuance of, or without any usage or 
practice.” 

Sir R. Peel, doubted whether it would 
not be better to leave out the words alto- 
gether, and not make the proof of the 
existence of a usage necessary to esta- 
blish the offence. He did not think it 
advisable, because they could not do all 
the good which the Legislature might 
ultimately effect on this subject, that 
therefore they should omit during the 
present Session to find a remedy for a 
great practical evil; and when the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London, 
gave notice of this bill, he stated that he 
thought any attempt to discourage bribery 
would be ineffectual, if they left the law as 
to treating in its present shape; and that 
if during the present Session they could, 
without unnecessary interference with the 
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fair liberty of the subject, throw impedi- 
ments in the way of treating, they would 
effect a great practical good. To interfere 
with the exercise of innocent hosritality 
would be carrying the attempt to put down 
treating too far, and defeat the object; but 
at thesame time he must say that one of the 
greatest practical abuses was the corrupt- 
ing the constituencies by means of ex- 
pensive treating. This system introduced 
the most immoral habits among thg con- 
stituency, the effect of which lasted ‘much 
longer than the period of the election. 
In the second place, it gave an unfair 
advantage to the man of wealth, who 
might choose to spend 10,0002., 12,0002., 
or 20,0007, for the purpose of corrupting 
a constituency ; and it might deter a man 
who was perfectly competent to discharge 
the duties of a Member of Parliament 
with credit and satisfaction to the country, 
but who had no money to spend in treat- 
ing, from standing a contest, for fear of 
coming into competition with a wealthy 
opponent. Even if a man had the com- 
mand of money he might recoil from the 
consequences of spending it for a period, 
perhaps, of five weeks before the election, 
and occasioning continual scenes of 
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drunkenness in the borough which he con- 


tested. He, therefore, should not at all 
object to attempt to discourage such prac- 
tices, and to prevent treating for the pur- 
pose of influencing the election. Let them 
consider ii what an unsatisfactory state 
the law was at present. By an attempt 
to, discourage the practices he had alluded 
to a legislative sanction had been given to 
them, for the law enacted that treating 
after a certain day should be illegal. 
Those who passed that law did not mean 
to diminish the power of Parliament to 
deal with corrupt bribery at other times 
than that of the election; but the mean- 
ing was to draw a distinction after a given 
day. In all towns there might be corrupt 
bribery previous to the test of the writ; 
but if it were done after that time Mem- 
bers were liable to jose their seats. But 
he did not find it laid down by any writer 
on election law that there might be such 
treating previous to the test of the writ. 
One writer said :-— 


“ Neither the Treating Act nor the statutes 
against bribery were ever intended to cripple 
the powers of the common law; for, admitting 
that corrupt treating is bribery, and therefore 
an offence before the statute, it is impossible 
to argue that because the statute declares all 
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treating, however moderate, after the whit, to 
be illegal, it impliedly sanctions any treating 
before the writ however extravagant and 
corrupt.” 


He durst say, that that was the inten. 
tion of the law; but the practice was 
corrupt treating before the test of the writ, 
A candidate shrank from being called a 
niggardly or shabby fellow, and this prac- 
tice, whatever might be the intent of the 
law, of corrupt bribery did prevail. Now, 
suppose it were possible to abolish that dis- 
tinction of time and to provide that corrupt 
treating for the purpose of influencing an 
election should be illegal as well before 
the test of the writ as afterwards; he 
thought it would be an improvement of 
the law, because they would make such 
corrupt treating an offence for which a 
Member would be liable to vacate his seat. 
If they could not deal satisfactorily with 
intimidation, but could do so with head- 
money or corrupt treating, in his opinion 
they ought not to allow this Session to 
terminate without taking some caution 
against that which, above all species of 
bribery, was the most degrading and cor- 
rupting, namely, the payment of sums of 
money spent in what was called the con- 
vivialities of an election, but which re. 
sulted in the most brutal scenes, and the 
immoral effects of which remained long 
after the election. It was wasting money 
in the worst possible manner, and gave 
an undue influence to those who had 
wealth. 

Mr. Hardy said, it was must im- 
portant to introduce some bil! of this 
kind, in order to prevent the expense of 
bribery, however it might originate, which 
now gave toa man of Jarge property the 
chance of coming into Parliament, which 
a man of smaller property did not pos- 
sess. He trusted, therefore, that a regu- 
lation with regard to treating might be 
introduced into this bill, and that this first 
clause might not be passed over. The 
great mischief of head-money was the 
expense; it was not because it was bri- 
bery, in order to give one candidate an 
influence over his fellow-candidate, but 
because it was paid by each candidate 
whether he won or lost. It was a sort of 
regulation which had, as the hon. Member 
for Weymouth had said, been adopted in- 
stead of giving dinners; and, if they ea 
tered into the history of head-money, they 
would find it was originally half a guinea, 
then a guinea, and then, as at the present 
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time, three guineas. It was so in 1826; 
and every body paid it. He himself had 

aid itas a losing Member. He did not 
give it as an inducement for his election, 
but because, as his hon. and learned Friend 
Mr. Daniel Sykes, when he came into the 
House, said, his election would not have 
cost him 300/., but there was a certain 
tonsuetudo at Hull to pay a certain sum 
jothe electors after the election, and there- 
ore it cost him 2,500/. That was stated 
in the life of his friend Daniel Sykes, by 
his hon. Friend, a late Member of that 
House, Mr. Pryme. He therefore hoped 
the hon. and learned Member for Liskeard 
would take care that this clause was, at 
all events, inserted, and that when it came 
to pass some little alteration would be 
made in it; for now it was proposed to 
make it an offence to pay money or any 
other valuable consideration to any 
voter at the last preceding election; but 
he should propose that it should be at 
“any” preceding election; because they 
very well knew that at any general elec- 
tion there might be a petition, and one of 
the Members at that election might be 
thrown out, and then came another elec- 
tion, and one of the Members at the last 
election might take advantage of the head- 
money that was paid before. He thought, 
therefore, the word ‘‘ any” had much more 
importance than the word “ last,” because 
it included all possible inducements under 
any circumstances to give any money to 
the electors. He hoped, therefore, the 
right hon. and learned Member for Lis- 
keard would not follow the advice that 
was given to him to drop this clause, but 
would let it pass, and, with the little alte- 
ration he had suggested, he thought there 
could not be a better clause to prevent the 
expense of laying out money, which was 
hot given as a preference for one candidate 
over another, but which was an expense 
that a person who might stand as a can- 
didate was unable to pay. 

The Solicitor-General said, that the 
observations which had just been made 
showed, in his opinion, the distinct ne- 
cessity that existed for this clause. The 
hon.Member for Bradford said, that head- 
money was not thought to be bribery. 
That rendered this clause necessary. But 
It was far better, when introducing this 
clause into the bill for the purpose of 
stating that certain evil practices had pre- 
vailed, and that various doubts had been 
entertained whether they came within the 





existing law of bribery, and then to go on 
to state that such practices should he 
considered bribery, to recite in the pre- 
amble that such doubts had prevailed, so 
that it might not be considered that the 
Legislature, in passing this law, intended 
to give anything like a definition of bri- 
bery, because if they did and anything 
were excluded from the clause they might 
be considered as giving sanction to that 
kind of bribery. It was better also that 
the clause should stand in some other part 
of the bill, and that the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard should withdraw it 
and introduce it with a preamble as to the 
doubts and practices that prevailed at the 
end of the bill. He did not think it 
wise to introduce into the bill anything 
as to the payment of head-money or flag- 
money. That a payment of money to 
influence a party to give his vote at an 
election, if the vote were given upon that 
payment, was bribery, there could be no 
question; but if they stated a particular 
sort of bribery, what was the consequence ? 
The next time they went before an elec- 
tion committee the counsel would say— 
‘* You have defined what is bribery, and 
this particular case does not come within 
it.” As to the suggestion made by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, he 
entirely agreed with him in the ad- 
vantage, if there were any mode of 
making stringent the law of bribery. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that under the act 
of Parliament the payment of money after 
the test of the writ must be in order to be 
elected, and therefore he suggested, that 
payment either before or after the test of 
the writ should be considered treating: 
but the construction put on the act of 
Parliament, notwithstanding the words of 
the act, was not that the object of the 
giving had been considered essential, and 
they had known instances of Members 
giving refreshments to persons coming in 
from the country, and yet that was con- 
sidered sufficient to come within the letter 
of the law, and Members had been unseat- 
ed for it. It was, therefore, most difficult, 
whilst putting down bribery, not to put an 
end to mere hospitality. But it might be 
a considerable improvement in the present 
clause not to introduce the distinction of 
time before the test or after the test of the 
writ. It was said that by one of the acts, 
if the bribery were before the test of 
the writ, it was legal; he thought it 
would be better to remove that distinction 
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astotime. At the same time, it should 
not be stated that simply giving was treat- 
ing, but the object and intent with which 
it was given should be stated ; and it might 
be considered, between this time and the 
bringing up of the report, whether it would 
not be a considerable improvement to 
have a clause for head-money distinct 
from bribery, and another distinct clause 
for treating. 

Mr. C. Buller must say, that there was 
a great deal of force in the observations 
made by the hon. Gentleman to the clause, 
and he agreed with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, that whilst they were 
enacting a clause against head-money, 
they were liable to the charge of sanction- 
ing other modes of bribery, which were 
not included in that charge. It was said 
that they were commencing a bill for the 
better discovery of bribery with defining 
and prohibiting one species of bribery ; 
and that that looked as if that was all 
they had to do as against bribery. Now, 
he thought that would be obviated by the 
course proposed by the learned Solicitor- 
general, viz., that in the first place, the 
clause should be withdrawn from its pre- 
sent prominent position in the bill; and 
that, secondly, there should be a preamble 
to that and the clause referring to head- 
money, and to the doubts that prevailed 
on the subject, and the necessity of clear. 
ing up those doubts. The bill would then 
appear to be a bill for the better discovery 
of bribery, with a clause at. the end as 
to a particular kind of bribery in the shape 
of head-money. He was, therefore, happy 
to accept the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Member to withdraw this clause, 
and to introduce it hereafter with a pre- 
amble, stating the reason for the clause 
when the report was brought up. Clause 
aeees then stand the first clause of the 
bill. 

Mr. Escott felt very strongly the im- 
portance of this clause. It appeared to 
him the best part of the bill, and the only 
one calculated at all to put a stop to 
bribery and corruption. 

Clause negatived. 

On the next clause, 


“Committee authorised to ascertain the cause 
of the abandonment of charges of bribery, and 
to report,” 


Mr. Bernal begged particularly to in- 
vite the attention of the law officers of the 
Crown to a point which suggested to his 
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own mind something of doubt. The clause 
concluded thus :— 

“‘ And for more effectual discovery of the 
truth of the matters so to be inquired into, full 
power and authority is hereby given to such 
committee to examine the sitting Member or 
Members, or candidate or candidates at the 
said election, and their several and respective 
agents, and all other persons whomsoever, 
touching and concerning such matters.” 


Now, was it intended under this pro. 
vision to give a compulsory power of ex- 
amining attornies or other agents, as to 
matters confided to them by clients ? 

The Attorney-General said, it appeared 
to him that the due construction of the 
clause was this—it gave full power to ex- 
amine sitting Members, over whom other- 
wise there would be no such power; or 
candidates, over whom otherwise also there 
would be no such power ; and also, “ seve. 
ral and respective agents,”—“ all other 
parties” being, he need not say, super- 
flous. But it appeared to him, that these 
words left the rules of evidence just where 
they at present stood ; and but for a sub- 
sequent enactment (which he would not 
anticipate), the rules of evidence ordi- 
narily applied to examinations, would ap- 
ply to the examinations of sitting Mem- 
bers or candidates; as, for instance, a 
professional man would not be called upon 
to disclose any secret. 

Mr. Bernal said, what he meant to ask 
was, whether the rule of law, protecting 
professional agents from examination as 
to matters intrusted to them confiden- 
tially, would be altered. A case had oc- 
curred in which, on an election petition, the 
House had attempted to make a profes- 
sional man disclose matters with which he 
had been confidentially intrusted ; and for 
refusal the party had been committed. 
He only wished to have a clear under 
standing on the subject. 

Sir R. Inglis doubted not whatever 
might be the inclination of the noble Lord 
who had brought in this bill, or the learned 
Gentleman who was conducting it, that 
the effect of the clause as it stood was to 
withdraw the protection now given to pro- 
fessional men. Under this clause cer- 
tainly, professional agents might be com- 
pelled to disclose matters confidentially 
intrusted to them. Words could not be 
more strongly applied than were those 
which concluded the clause. The effect, 
palpably, would be that in the case of any 
borough, the sitting members, the candi 
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dates, and the agents, might be put into 
the box and compelled to disclose all they 
knew. Now, he saw no reason why in 
these investigations the old and ordinary 
rinciples of law should be abandoned ; 
though it really did seem to him, that the 
roceedings of the last few weeks indi- 
cated a feeling on the part of too many in 
the House that bribery was the concen- 
trated essence of all crime, and that next 
to that offence, the compromising an 
inquiry into it was the greatest of all 
iniquities. If the rules of the law of evi- 
dence were to be altered, let it be so as 
to other matters than those concerning 
bribery at elections. He objected, then, 
to the latter part of the clause, because 
he saw not why as to bribery the esta- 
blished principles of law should be disre- 
rded. 

Mr. O’ Connell wondered that the hon, 
Baronet should treat bribery with levity. 
The offence was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest that could be commited—it was 
equivalent to usurping power over the lives 
and liberties of the subjects of the realm, 
and was assuredly a most atrocious crime. 
Now, he had not understood the Attorney- 
general to lay down the law as to how far 
the privilege of agency extended. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman had cer- 
tainly said this, that the clause altered 
not the law thereupon; but the privi- 
lege, let it be recollected, was the pri- 
vilege not of the agent, but of the prin- 
cipal; and if you examined the princi- 
pal, surely you would examine the agent. 
Privilege of attorney had been very much 
limited, and was restrained to communi- 
cations relative to a suit; so that commu- 
nications made extrancously thereto, and 
touching the election itself, could not in 
his opinion come within the privilege. 
Nothing could be more useful for the 
suppression of bribery than the compelling 
of parties to disclose their transactions : 
indemnify them if you would, but give the 
power of examining them—that would be 
the best means of prevention. 

The Attorney-General did not appre- 
hend that, according to the law, you had 
the right to examine the agent wherever 
you might examine the principal. If a 
Principal in a court of law could not be 
got at, his attorney could not be examined 
a8 to confidential communications and so 
in Chancery. The privilege, too, let it be 
observed, was neither the privilege of the 
procipal nor of the agent: but it was a 





great necessity that there should be free 
and unreserved communication between 
principal and agent, in order that affairs 
might be conducted with facility and 
fidelity. A violation of this confidence, 
then, would be a serious blow to the gene- 
ral relation between attorney and client, 
and as such a public injury. 

Mr, Sheil would draw a distinction be- 
tween the agent who conducted the elec- 
tion petiton (and whom, of course, it 
would not be just to examine), and the 
agent who had acted at the election itself, 
and had been employed in bribery or cor- 
ruption. He called that not confidential 
communication, but criminal intercourse ; 
and thought it would be monstrous if such 
parties could not be examined, more par- 
ticularly as it was well known that in 
Chancery executors and trustees were daily 
examined as to matters confidentially in- 
trusted to them. 

Sir R. Inglis wished to set himself right 
as to what he had said upon bribery: he 
had spoken of it in no tone of levity; on 
the contrary, the other night he had used 
a remarkably strong term—he had called 
it a “sin.” But, he repeated, that he 
professed not such a degree of political 
purity as to be disposed to deal with bri- 
bery as though it were the concentrated 
essence of all iniquity ; and he said again, 
that from the legislation of the last few 
weeks an impression had certainly been 
created that the feeling of the House was, 
that so long as bribery was exposed, all 
other things were of perfect indifference, 
however important in point of law and 
justice. Bad as bribery was, there were 
other election abuses quite as detestable, 
and for which, perhaps, the learned Mem- 
ber for Cork and his Colleagues from Ire- 
land would do well to frame their pure 
legisiation—he meant bloodshed and inti- 
midation. 

Mr. C. Buller desired to have it under- 
stood that this clause had nothing to do 
with bribery, but compromises. The power 
it gave of examining sitting Members, 
candidates, or agents, was absolutely ne- 
cessary, if compromises were to be disco- 
vered at all. The object of the clause was 
to get these parties before the committee ; 
it did not express what they were to say; 
of course, he meant not to imply that they 
would not be called on to answer, but 
what he said was, that calling them before 
the committee would be of no avail if the 
mere fact of being a party to the matter 
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inquired into were to obstruct the exami- 
nation. It was well known, that in nearly 
all cases the compromises were conducted 
by agents; the Members declared they 
knew nothing of the matter, everything 
being left to the agents. So that, if the 
inquiry were to be carried out at all, the 
agents must be examined ; nor would any 
professional privilege screen them, seeing 
that in respect to these compromises they 
were principals. 

The Solicitor-General said, if he thought 
the effect of this clause would be to change 
the law as to confidential agents, he would 
not support it; for he was not at all dis- 
posed to alter the law of evidence on the 
subject; but he did not understand that 
the clause as it was now worded would 
have that effect. The effect of the clause 
had nothing to do with bribery. Suppose 
a petition presented alleging the fact of a 
compromise: the committee were to have 
the power of examining into it, and (for 
that end) of examining prixcipals and 
agents. Now, as to privilege of agents, it 
had been said, that it would not extend to 
the agents who conducted ejections, but 
only to agents for petitions. The fact 
was, however, that the privilege did not 
extend to any save purely professional 
agency. An attorney or agent might be 
examined as to acts he himself had done; 
for that involved not the betrayal of con- 
fidence, which would be involved in the 
disclosure of confidential communications. 
In acceding to this clause, however, he 
begged to guard against the supposition 
that he was prepared to support other 
clauses in the bill, or to assent to the 
principle that parties most conversant with 
matters ought to communicate them, how- 
ever criminatory. 

Mr. Darby regretted that neither the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) nor the late 
Solicitor-general, whose names were to the 
bill, were present. There occurred to his 
mind this difficulty :—That after a charge 
had been withdrawn, the committee might 
yet go on investigating not merely an 
alleged compromise, but a charge of bri- 
bery— the expenses of the committee 
going on all the time at the parties’ cost. 
Now, if this must be done, at least let the 
law be altered as to the burden of paying, 
and let the public take up the prosecution ; 
that was not the case at present, and 
while the contrary remained the fact, and 
the petitions of parties were viewed in 
the light of private suits, it did seem hard 
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to throw on the parties the expense 
of a protracted investigation conducted 
against their will. As to the examination 
of agents, the clause was nugatory unlegs 
it withdrew some protection now given by 
law; and if this were so, the principles of 
law, as regarded the rules of evidence, 
were about to be altered in a manner to 
which he could not assent. 

Mr. Escott strongly objected to dealing 
with bribery as though it were so enormons 
an offence that the suppression of it would 


ijustify the most enormous violation of 


liberty, justice, and law. It was contrary 
to all principle, all precedent, all law, and 
all justice, to trust the rules of evidence 
according to the case you had to deal with, 
The rules of law should not be disturbed 
and warped in order to meet this or that 
particular offence. Were the case that 
of murder, law, and justice would not so 
monstrously be violated. From what the 
Solicitor-general had said about the clause 
not referring to bribery, it would seem 
that if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had thought differently on that point, he 
would not have supported the clause. But 
what were the words of the clause ?— 


“The committee shall be authorised to state 
in their report any special matter relating to 
the said charges of bribery.” 


They would not be of such consequence 
if it were at all anticipated that committees 
under the clause would act as one com- 
mittee recently had, and state in their 
reports matter not at all substantiated by 
the evidence ; but as there was no reason 
to expect that future committees would 
act in this strange and illegal manner, the 
question of evidence became of importance; 
and he was at a loss to know why all the 
old principles of law were on this subject 
alone to be utterly set at nought. 

The Solicitor-General thought his hon. 
Friend could not have read the clause 
accurately, seeing the manner in which he 
treated it. The clause was not a clause 
for appointing a ccmmittee to try an elec- 
tion petition; but it authorised such a 
committee, when any election petition was 
abandoned, to ascertain the cause of the 
abandonment. 


“ Tf, after a committee shall have been no- 
minated for the trial of an election petition, 
in which bribery shall be charged to have been 
committed, the petition shall be withdrawn, 
or the charges of bribery therein contained, or 
any other charge of bribery which shall have 
been made or stated before such committee, 
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whether in support of any petition complaining 
of the return, or by way of recrimination, or 
inanswer to any petition, shall be withdrawn, 
abandoned, or not bona fide prosecuted before 
the said committee, it shall and may be lawful 
for such committee in its discretion to examine 
into and ascertain the circumstances under 
which such withdrawal, abandonment, or for- 
bearance to prosecute such charges as afore- 
said shall have taken place, and whether the 
same has been matter of compromise, arrange- 
ment, or understanding, covert or otherwise, 
jn order to avoid the discovery of bribery at 
the said election; and the said committee 
shall be authorised, if it shall think fit, to state 
in their report upon the election petition any 
special matter relating to the said charges of 
bribery, and the cause and reason of the aban- 
donment or forbearance to prosecute the same ; 
and for the more effectual discovery of the 
truth of the matters so to be inquired into, full 
power and authority is hereby given to such 
committee to examine the sitting Member or 
Members, or candidate or candidates at the 
said election, and their several and respective 
agents, and all other persons whomsoever, 
touching and concerning such matters.” 


Well, that was giving a power only to 
inquire into the cause of the abandon- 
ment of the petition—nothing more ; but 
in the following clause it was enacted— 


“That if any committee nominated to try 
an election petition shall report that there are 
grounds for believing that extensive or general 
bribery was practised at the election to which 
such report shall refer, and shall recommend 
that further inquiry and investigation should 
be made regarding such bribery, in that case 
the Speaker shall nominate an agent to prose- 
cute the investigation into the matter of the 
said bribery; and the said committee shall, 
Within fourteen days from the time of thelr 
having made their report on the election peti- 
tion, re-assemble, and shall inquire and ascer= 
tain whether bribery was or was not practised 
at the said election, and to what extent, and 
shall specially report to the House all such 
matters relating to the said bribery, and the 
parties implicated or concerned therein, as to 
the said committee shall seem expedient.” 


So that the committee were to meet 
again to inquire into any alleged cases of 
bribery, if they specially reported such 
cases, and recommended inquiry into 
them. The hon. Member for Sussex, to 
be consistent, ought to propose that the 
whole clause should be omitted. The 
part which the hon. Member proposed to 
leave out was absolutely necessary, and 
without it the clause would be inopera- 
tive; becsuse the object being to inquire 
into the cause of the abandonment of the 
petition, the persons mentioned were the 
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persons who alone could give the re- 
quired information. He should, there- 
fore, vote against the proposition of the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Aglionby was afraid that by these 
attempts at literal definitions the bill would 
be altogether shelved, or frittered away 
until it became valueless. The committee 
were just now at the same point they were 
at more than an hour ago; the discussion 
was quite tedious. He thought the Soli- 
citor-general was mistaken in his view of 
the effect of the two clauses he had cited. 
What he wanted to have was full power 
for the committee to search out the 
truth; and he was determined to do all 
he could to secure that power for them, 
for his object was by all means to put down 
bribery, and that power he conceived to be 
one great instrument by which such a re- 
sult was to brought about, because by the 
exercise of that power it was that bri- 
bery would be discovered. Unless it were 
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discovered, it could not be put down. The 
committee should be authorized to examine 
the agents and every party concerned in 
an election; and he was determined to 
admit no words into the clause which 
would prevent professional men from mak- 


ing disclosures such as were allowed in 
courts of common law. If the candidates 
were liable to be examined, the agents 
should not be allowed to escape. It might 
be said, ‘You may examine a common 
agent who is, not a professional man.” 
What would be the effect of that? Low 
attorneys would be employed to do the 
dirty work, and then the very information 
that was most wanted would be withheld, 
and the questions of the committee would 
be evaded, on the ground of confidential 
communications with a legal adviser. The 
evil had grown to an enormous extent, 
and it cried aloud, both within the 
walls of that House, as well as beyond 
them, for extraordinary measures to be 
taken to put it down. He would have no 
privileged persons in these matters. He 
would rather raise than lower the charac- 
ter of professional men. But he would 
ask whose privilege it was,—that of the 
professional man or of his client? He 
thought it rather the privilege of the pub- 
lic, because they were interested in not 
having every communication made known 
upon every trial that took place; therefore, 
unless they expressly declared in the bill 
that no attorney or professional agent 
should be allowed to shelter himself under 
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the plea of confidential communications, 
such a person might go about and tempt 
the honesty, and sully the purity of his 
neighbours with impunity. He thought, 
perhaps, that the words of the clause as 
they now stood, would be sufficient to 
secure his object, and therefore he should 
support it. 

Mr. Darby said, that as far as the com- 
mittee up stairs was concerned, it was most 
distinctly understood that the law was not 
to be altered. He was decidedly against 
the hon. and learned Member for Cocker- 
mouth. His hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor-general seemed to ask him how 
the committee could get into the question 
of bribery. Why, were they not to report, 
and, having examined the candidate and 
the agent, what could prevent them from 
stating in their report what they heard 
from the witnesses respecting bribery? 
He knew that he was going against a high 
authority when he differed from his hon. 
and learned Friend ; but how did the case 
stand? Thecommittee would first inquire 
into the cause and reason of the abandon- 
ment of the petition, and for the more 
effectual discovery of the truth of the 
matter relating to the case, they might 


examine sitting members, candidates, and 
agents, and make a special report respect- 
ing charges of bribery ; and what was to 
prevent them from getting upon the sub- 
ject of bribery? They would ask a can- 


didate why he compromised? If told that 
bribery prevailed, and a compromise was 
the more prudent course, the committee 
would naturally inquire how many voters 
were bribed, and who bribed, and thus the 
whole question of bribery would be gone 
into under this clause. The committee 
were to report specially, and then, under 
the third clause, the committee having 
stated the grounds of their belief that 
bribery existed, a second committee was to 
be appointed to inquire into that bribery. 
Mr. C. Buller said, the 26th clause 
would obviate the objection of the hon. 
and learned Member. He did not wish to 
carry anything by a side wind. Objection 
was made to that part of the clause under 
discussion, which gave power to examine 
the candidates and their agents; and he 
agreed with the hon. and learned Member 
that there were words in the clause which 
conferred that power in regard to charges of 
bribery. He would shape this clause so 
simply as to meet the particular purpose 
in view, namely, that it should have refe- 
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rence to matters of compromise only; 
leaving the other matter to be dealt with 
directly by clause 26. He was, therefore 
quite ready to strike out all the words that 
related to charges of bribery ? but he must 
insist upon the committee having power to 
examine candidates and their agents, be. 
cause he thought it absolutely necessary; 
without it the bill would be worth nothing, 
He would therefore suggest that the words 
“‘ charges of bribery” be struck out, and 
that the last word “ matters” be put into 
the singular number. 

Mr. Bernal observed, that the bill 
ought to be simplified as much as possible, 
During the present Session they had seen 
how many references had been made to 
the Speaker, owing to the indeterminate 
and indefinite position in which matters 
were placed before committees up stairs, 
This was acknowledged by all to be an im- 
portant bill; yet they were discussing it 
at a late period of the Session, and witha 
very thin House. The hon. and learned 
Member for Cockermouth had very pro- 
perly said that after more than an hour's 
discussion they were just where they were. 
It was time they knew what their inten- 
tions were. He believed that a large 
number of Members did not know that 
the privileges of attornies and professional 
men were to be infringed by this bill. 

Mr. Escott wished to have the prin- 
ciple of the bill discussed. The ques- 
tion was, whether they would put 
down a new offence by new modes of 
proof? His hon. and learned Friend had 
not touched that point; he had merely 
stated that he would continue those new 
modes of proof in cases of compromise. 
Why, if there was any meaning in the 
word “compromise,” it was used to sig- 
nify a plan for concealing bribery and 
corruption. ‘Then how could his hon. 
and learned Friend confine these new 
rules to cases of compromise simply? 
Suppose they were going to inquire into 
all the circumstances of a compromise 
between A and B; the first question put 
to A was, “‘ Why did you make a compro- 
mise?” The answer—‘‘ Why, there was 
so much bribery practised that we were 
both afraid, and in order to avoid expo- 
sure we compromised.” Was it not im- 
possible to avoid getting into the question 
of bribery ? 

Mr. C. Buller would be ready to discuss 
that question when the committee arrived 
at the 26th clause. Suppose A to answer 
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as described by the hon, Gentleman, pass 
on to the 26th clause, and there you found 

wer given to inquire into bribery. 
Whether the committee would adopt the 
96th clause or not, remained to be seen. 

Mr. Henley thought, there would be 
some inconsistency, supposing the com- 
mittee to have made their first report, and 
the Members to have been seated, if 
within fourteen days afterwards they were 
to reassemble and take information to 
prove bribery against them. He objected 
to the principle of this bill, because it 
went to authorize means which were not 
resorted to in cases of high treason, mur- 
der, or felony. Let them not endeavour 
todo this by a side wind. Let them not 
set aside all the rules of evidence and 
justice, to effect that which would do no 
good, or at least none at all equal to the 
evils it would produce. They were about 
to place the committee in a position to 
make them vote black one day and white 
another. Nay, they would do more to 
destroy confidence in that House than 
anything else they had done. He would 
rather have the clause struck out alto- 
gether. asf 

Mr, Sheil said, that a distinction ought 
to be made between what was done by the 
agent, and what was done by the client. 
Hon, Gentlemen opposite would not ob- 
ject to the acts of the agent being dis- 
covered. The observations of the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last seemed to inti- 
mate that he conceived the agent should 
not be asked what he did. Now, it was 
one thing to ask the agent what he did, 
and another what directions he had re- 
ceived from his client. They had a right 
to ask what he did; but he might be 
stopped if he were to ask, ‘‘ Did your 
client direct you to do that?” because 
that would be trenching on a privileged 
communication. [The Solicitor-General : 
Not a mere common direction.] A mere 
common direction, then, would not be 
a privileged communication. In the case 
of the inquiry into the Bridport election 
privilege was claimed by one of the wit- 
nesses, and there it was an obstruction to 
the development of the truth. Not only 
should the parties be subjected to exami- 
nation, but the agent should be asked all 
that he did. He would not go so far, 
however, as to ask an agent what his client 
had directed. 

The Solicitor-General said, hon. Mem- 
bers seemed almost to have forgotten the 
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real subject under consideration, and he 
could assure his hon. Friends who were 
opposed to the examination of the sitting 
Member, the candidate, or the agent, 
that they were not furthering their object 
by discussing it on that clause. It was 
not intended to do away with the privi- 
lege of attornies by that clause, still he 
was most anxious to make it as clear as 
possible. The object of the clause was 
to inquire into and find out compro- 
mises of all kinds which were in any 
way connected with election proceedings. 
Such was the object of clauses 2, 3, and 
4, It was clauses 26 and 27 which gave 
the power to examine generally, and when 
they were under consideration the dis- 
cussion in which they had been engaged 
would be profitable. He was of opinion 
that the words ‘ arrangement or under- 
standing” ought to be put in place of 
“matters,” at the end of the clause, in 
order to show clearly, that they had no 
intention to alter the law of evidence. 

Mr. Darby said, if the words suggested 
by the Solicitor-general were added, he 
would not further object to the clause. 

The Attorney-General moved, that after 

the words “‘committee to examine,” the 
words ‘‘ as witnesses subject to the ordi- 
nary rules of evidence” be inserted. The 
clause would then read, ‘‘ committee to 
examine as witnesses, subject to the ordi- 
nary rules of evidence, the sitting Member 
or Members, or candidate or candidates, 
&c.” 
Mr. C. Buller had adopted the amend- 
ments which had been proposed merely 
because he did not wish to anticipate the 
discussion on the 26th clause. If the 
House adopted that clause, some of them 
must be omitted. He would suggest that 
if he agreed to adopt the proposed words 
now, they should be expunged on the 
bringing up of the report, provided the 
House agreed to the 26th clause. 

The Attorney-General was anxious for 
the adoption of the words, in consequence 
of the opinion given by the hon, Member 
for Cockermouth, that under the clause as 
it stood attornies would be compelled to 
give evidence even of privileged commu- 
nications. He frankly acknowledged that 
he would offer the most strenuous opposi- 
tion in his power to the 26th clause. If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman could 
induce the House to sanction that clause, 
he would have no difficulty in inducing 
them to strike out the words he now pro- 
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posed upon the bringing up of the re- | not bound to answer. He could not cop. 
port. ' sent to the proposal of the hon. Member 
Mr. O’ Connell submitted to the learned | for Cork for striking out these words, 
Attorney-General, that the effect of his, Amendment proposed by the Attorney. 
amendment would be to destroy all the | general agreed to, 

remaining words of the clause. If the! On the question “ that the clause stand 
amendment had only been ‘that they | part of the bill, 

shall be examined as witnesses,” he would; Mr. Aglionby said, it was his determi. 
have had no objection. The sitting Mem- ; nation, when they came to the 26th clause 
ber might be a party in the case. [‘*No,/ to divide the House on that clause, It 
no.”] Yes; for he might be liable to the appeared to him, that there was a very 
costs for a frivolous defence of his seat.; general disposition, on the part of hon, 
Some hon. Members seemed to stand in a Gentlemen opposite, to object to the pro. 
sort of awe of that rule of the English law, | visions of this bill; and he thought that 
that a man should not criminate himself. | the hon. Gentleman who had charge of 


Now, that was a rule which had not been 
adopted into any other code of laws in the 
world. He would not compel any one to 
give evidence under the pain of torture, 
but he thought they should by all fair 
means discover the truth. The truth 
would not criminate an honest man, and 
for the criminal he had no sympathy. All 
the witnesses were to be indemnified. No 
indictment could lie against them; the 
very foundation of the rule, then, was 
taken away. ‘The rule was laid down to 
save the party giving evidence from any 
penalty for offences disclosed by himself ; 
he was to be indemnified under this bill. 


They had got rid of the cause for the rule, 
they ought also to get rid of the effect. 
The hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. Inglis) 
seemed to insinuate that he would not be 
willing to do away with intimidation. He 
considered intimidation as gross a breach 


of morality as bribery. If the hon. Ba- 
ronet would introduce a measure to put 
the practice of intimidation down, he 
should have his earnest and anxious sup- 
port. One means of doing so was by the 
ballot, which he earnestly advocated. 
However, as he had made that sincere 
promise, if the hon. Baronet did not io- 
troduce any measure for putting down the 
practice of intimidation he must no more 
insinuate that he favoured it. He would. 
suggest the omission from the amendment 
of the words “‘ subject to the ordinary 
rules of evidence.” 

The Attorney-General wished to ex- 
plain what he conceived would be the 
effect of the insertion of these words. 
They would preclude the committees from 
receiving hearsay evidence, from requiring 
parties to make statements which might 
criminate themselves, and from putting to 
the witnesses such questions as according 





to the ordinary rules of evidence they were 


the bill manifested a very conciliatory dis- 
position, and had agreed to alterations 
which materially impaired the efficiency of 
the measure. He felt so much dissatisfied 
with the manner in which this bill had 
been conducted, that his interest in the 
measure had considerably abated ; and it 
was his sincere hope that, when the noble 
Lord, the Member for the city of London, 
who was now at a distance, heard of the 
discussions which had taken place to-night, 
and ascertained the nature of the altera. 
tions which had been made, the noble 
Lord would determine to cut the Gordian 
knot next Session, by bringing forward 
measures for the extension of the suffrage 
and for the establishment of vote by 
ballot. He believed it was only by the 
adoption of such measures that the bribery 
and intimidation which prevailed so exten- 
sively could be effectually suppressed. 
He thought it was evident that, when this 
bill had passed through the committee, it 
would be utterly inefficient to accomplish 
the purposes for which it was designed, 
Mr, C. Buller said, after the observa- 
tions of the hon, Gentleman who had just 
sat down, he must beg leave to address a 
few words to the House. The only alte- 
ration in the bill to which he had given his 
consent, was one suggested by the Attor- 
ney-general; and his reason for agreeing 
to that alteration was, that he did not 
wish to anticipate the discussion which 
would arise upon the 26th clause. He 
conceived it was not advisable to take the 
discussion on the principle involved in that 
clause incidentally, but that the best course 
was to take it on the clause itself. Hedid 
not plead guilty to the charge of having 
made any improper concession, or of having 
abandoned any important principle of the 
bill, He begged to tell the hon, Member 
for Cockermouth that, in the 26th clause, 
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he had a rock on which he would take as 
firm astand as the hon. Gentleman himself. 
Sir R. Inglis said, that, on no former 
occasion, had so little party spirit been 
displayed in the discussion of questions 
connected with this branch of legislation, 
as during the present debate. He believed, 
indeed, that one of the most formidable 
nents of the measure was to be found 

on the opposite side of the House. He 
entertained strong objections to this clause, 
which raised the question, whether com- 
romise was or was not a crime? He 
would submit to the hor. Gentleman who 
had charge of the bill, and to her Majesty’s 
Government, whether they were advanta- 
geously employing the public time in con- 
tinuing the discussion on this bill, unless 
there was a reasonable prospect of its 
speedily becoming law? He presumed it 
was not intended that Parliament should 
continue its sitting until this bill had 
passed through the Legislature. They 
had now been engaged for three hours and 
ahalf in discussing, practically, the first 
clause. The bill contained forty-four 


clauses, and although it was intended to 
abandon some of them, the remaining 
clauses would, doubtless, lead to consi- 
He hoped the hon. 


derable discussion. 
Gentleman and the Government would 
consider whether there was a reasonable 
prospect of determining this question 
during the present Session; for if there 
was not such a prospect, it was useless 
to waste the time of the House in dis- 
cussions which could lead to no beneficial 
egult. 

Sir R. Peel did not think this clause 
proceeded on the assumption that com- 
promise was acrime. Its object was to 
provide against the case of compromises, 
which might impede those inquiries which 
it was sometimes most important to insti- 
tute, in order to ascertain whether or not 
bribery had existed. It was not necessary 
to show that compromise was a crime ; 
but if, by compromise, impediments were 
thrown in the way of inquiries into charges 
of bribery, a sufficient reason was, he 
thought, afforded for endeavouring to pre- 
vent such obstruction of inquiry. No one 
could entertain a stronger sense of the 
value of the time of the House than he 
did ; and, if he felt satisfied that no legis- 
lative remedy could be adopted to meet 
these cases during the present Session, he 
Would be the last to encourage discussions 
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He thought the provision of this bill which 
enacted that, if a compromise was entered 
into, an inquiry should be instituted, would 
have a most salutary effect on the elections 
which would take place during the recess ; 
for the candidates and the people would 
be aware that, in the case either of bribery 
or of compromise, strict inquiry would be 
certain. The bill contemplated the dis- 
franchisement, to a certain extent, of bo- 
roughs in which extensive bribery had 
prevailed. He thought that this was a 
proper course to pursue, and he was pre- 
pared to state his reasons for supporting 
the proposal, when the clauses respecting 
it came under discussion. He thought 
the adoption of a measure which insured 
strict inquiry into charges of bribery and 
compromise would effect great practical 
good; and he hoped the House would 
proceed, as speedily as possible, with the 
consideration of this bill. 

Clause agreed to. 

On clause 5 being read, 

Mr. Darby said, he had very strong 
objections to this clause. By this clause, 
they allowed any individual in a borough, 
after the heat of a contested election, to 
present a petition against the return, 
and the only security taken was two re- 
cognizances; and such petition was not 
only to be prosecuted at the public ex- 
pense, but the witnesses also were to be in- 
demnified. Ail the rules of evidence were 
to be overset. He thought such a measure 
very exceptionable. He must say, that the 
machinery of this bill, instead of elicting 
truth, would get together a great mass of 
false evidence. He thought it most ob- 
jectionable that any individual of any bo- 
rough should be able to present these pe- 
titions at any time. He could not but 
believe that every sort of bad feeling would 
be called into action to induce men to 
present such petitions, and that men would 
be induced to present them from feelings 
of revenge. He thought that to pass 
such a clause would be a most dangerous 
course. If the clause were put to the com- 
mittee, he had such strong objections to 
it, he should feel it his duty to divide the 
committee against it. 

Mr. C. Buller could not agree with the 
hon. and learned Member. He thought 
that on a proper petition from a borough 
the House should undertake the inquiry 
at the public expense. It seemed to him 
that all the learned Gentleman’s objections 


which only consumed the public time. | to the clause were because of the facility 
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given by it to presenting petitions. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman objected that 


this clause gave the power to a candidate, | 


or to any one elector of a borough, to pre- 
sent a petition to be carried on at the 
public expense. He must say that it ap- 
peared to him that this bill had effectually 
guarded, in every possible way, against 
the evil of frivolous petitions, All election 
petitions were liable to the same charge. 
Any individual Member of a borough 
might present one, and how did they now 
guard against the presentation of frivo- 
lous petitions? By requiring the indi- 
vidual presenting a petition to enter into 
recognizances to prosecute it, and by 
saddling him with the expenses if he did 
not succeed in his petition. The same 
course was taken by this bill. The indi- 
vidual presenting a petition was obliged 
to enter into recognizances to prosecute it, 
and the bill gave the committee power of 
saddling him with the expenses of the pe- 
tition if it were a frivolous one; but if the 
individual did this not for any private ad- 
vantage, but for the sake of the public, in 
order to prove an extensive system of 
bribery, then the expense must be borne 
by the public and not byhim. Under the 
present clause no one who presented a pe- 


tition could gain a seat by it; the only 
effect of the petition would be the exposure 


of an abuse for the public good. If any 
person presented a petition from private 


motives, or presented a frivolous petition, | 


he could still be saddled with the expense 
of it. He thought it rather too hard, where 
a party presented a petition with no private 
object but only for the public good, that 
he should be at the cost of that petition, 
He could not conceive a more just prin- 
ciple than that on which this bill went. 
He thought the hon, and learned Member 
had made out no case of abuse against 
this clause. 

Mr. Darby said, the recognizance to 
be entered into by a party petitioning was 
no security at all. It was not of equal se- 
curity as if he were liable to pay the costs, 
if he once proceeded in it. It was easy to 
get up a case of bribery. A witness be- 
fore one of the election committees had 
said, “‘ Only let me go to a borough, and 
I will get evidence to prove anything.” 
He remembered that the hon. Member for 
Newark had stated that he believed from 
his experience that the greater part of 
these cases were tried on false evidence. 
He did not feel the necessity for this 
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bill, nor for carrying out measures 
that were only dangerous. He believed 
they had already done that which would 
put an end to bribery altogether, and he 
therefore should oppose the clause. 

Mr. Hardy thought there was goog 
reason to object to the clause altogether 
if they looked at clause 13. The 13h 
clause rendered it improbable, if not im. 
possible, to expect that any investigation 
could take place under the provisions of 
this bill. By this clause they said, that 
if a petition were presented after the time 
of receiving election petitions, if presented 
within three calendar months after any 
act of bribery charged therein, an inqui 
should be entered into. Then came the 
13th clause, that notwithstanding what 
might happen in consequence of any in. 
vestigation of this kind, no seat of any 
Member should be affected by such in. 
quiry. He would ask any hon. Member 
if he ever knew of any election petition 
being presented against the return of any 
Member, but with the view of obtainine 
his seat? If the parties could not have a 
chance of having the seat for themselves 
or for their friends, how could they expect 
that any petition would be presented, or 
that men would be so public-spirited as 
to present petitions asserting acts of bri- 
bery, and follow them up for the public 
good? They took away the temptation 
of parties to inquire into all these matters, 
and, therefore, they were enacting that 
which would be totally fruitless as to any 
result; because no one would volunteer 
such an inquiry, except for the purpose of 
acquiring a seat for himself or his friend. 

Mr. Henley thought there was a vast 
difference between vexatious and frivolous, 
and ‘ reasonable and probable ground for 
the allegations,” He thought there was a 
very wide margin between the two cases; 
and he thought the clause would be open 
to question out of doors. He had also 
another objection to this clause —that 
they would be setting up two separate 
tribunals; one, an election committee, 
might have tried a petition on the evidence 
before them, and might have come toa 
decision that the Member petitioned 
against was rightly seated, and that no 
bribery had been committed. Almost at 
the same time, another petition might be 
presented, to be tried by a separate tribu- 
nal, and with different evidence, and a 
different report might be come to; and 
then in what position would they stand? 
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They would have Members sitting there 
untouched, at the time when it should be 
reported to the House, that bribery had 
been established against them, and that 
they improperly held their seats. He 
thought, if a complaint were made at all, 
it should be made in the usual limited 
time. On these grounds he should oppose 
the clause. 

Mr. Escoté said, this clause would lead 
to an unlimited expenditure of public 
money. An individual influenced by any 
animosity had only to presenta petition to 
have it tried at the public expense. It 
was true, that individual was to enter into 
recognizances, but was there any borough 
ia England without dissatisfied parties 
with money enough in their pockets to 
pay for the gratification of their feelings, 
and who would encourage petitions of this 
kind? He trusted, that such hon. Mem- 
bers (if any should be found) as voted for this 
clause would one day or other suffer under 
its provisions, and he was convinced that 
if the clause were to pass, there would be 
no end to the malicious prosecution of 
petitions, merely for the purpose of grati- 
fying private and party spite. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the clause (Sth) stand part of the 
bill:—Ayes 62; Noes 15: Majority 47. 
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Flower, Sir J. 

Gaskell, J, Milnes. 
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Graham, rt. hon, Sir J. 
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Harcourt, G. G. Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
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Hardinge, rt.hn. Sir H. 
Hawes, B 

Hindley, C. 
Hodgson, R. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 

Jermyn, Earl 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 

Morgan, O. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Connell, D. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pulsford, R. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
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Villiers, hon. C. 
Wawn, J.T. 
Williams, W. 
Wrightson, W. B. 


List of the Nos. 


Arkwright, G. 
Astell, W. 
Broadley, H. 
Escott, B. 
Forbes, W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hussey, T. Darby, G. 
Lowther, J. H. Hardy, J. 


Clause 6, regulating the proceedings 
in case an election petition was withdrawn 
before a committee was appointed for 
trying the same, was agreed to without a 
division. 

On clause 7, providing that the peti- 
tioners be required to enter into recogni- 
zances, being put, 

The Attorney-general moved to increase 
the amount of the recognizances from 
100/. each for two persons to 250/., and 
from 2001. for one person to 500/. 

Sir &, Peel, although he had been a 
Member of the select committee, had not 
been able to be present when this particu- 
lar question was under discussion. He 
had a perfect right now to consider the 
proposal made in the bill as to the amount 
of the recognizances to be entered into by 
petitioners. Upon principle he must say, 
that while Parliament facilitated inquiries 
and investigations into charges and alle- 
gations of bribery and corrupt practices, 
it ought to take care to provide against 
annoyances through vexatious proceed- 
ings. At present, unless the return of a 
Member was questioned within fourteen 
days, that Gentleman felt secure against 
any future annoyance, but under this bill 
he might be liable, during the whole of 
the Parliament, to an investigation which, 
though it would not affect his return, might 
affect his character and conduct three or 
four years before, and therefore he thought, 
that due security ought to be taken, that 
whilst the door was not shut against inves~ 
tigation, still that hon, Members returned 
to serve in Parliament should not be liable 
to vexatious proceedings against them. 
At present the amount of recognisance 
was one person in the sum of 1,000/., or 
two persons in 500J. each, and it must be 
remembered that the committee had now 
to deal with the case of a mere specula- 
tive attorney, who, to affect the character 

2A 
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of a Member, might easily get up recogni- 
zances to the amount of 100/. or 200/., 
especially if he had reason to believe that 
the inquiry into the charges alleged might 
eventually be taken at the public expense. 
Again, care ought to be taken lest the 
best men in the country might be deterred 
from coming forward for a seat in Parlia- 
ment on account of keeping over their 
heads a vague and indefinite inquiry. 
He therefore recommended that the 
amount of the recognizances should be 
increased in this bill to half of the amount 
at present required, as proposed by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney- 
general. 

Mr. C. Buller expressed his entire con- 
currence in all that had been said by the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, and should 
make no objection to the alteration pro- 
posed in the clause. 

Amendment agreed to; clause ordered 
to stand part of the bill. 

On clause’14, which provided, if exten- 
sive bribery be reported by an election 
committee, the House of Commons should 
address the Crown to issue a commission 
of inquiry, being put, 

Mr. O’ Connell said, this was the proper 
time to take the opinion of the committee 
upon the constitution of the commission to 
be appointed. He objected to the pro- 
posal that three of the commissioners 
should be Members of the other House of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Hawes was favourable to a com- 
mission, but not to one constituted as that 
in the bill. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that all that he 
desired was, that the opinion of the House 
might be taken on the kind of commission 
described in the bill, which he regarded 
as quite unconstitutional. 

Mr. Escott had always understood that 
the House of Commons was quite compe- 
tent to conduct an inquiry of this sort, 
without an address to the Crown for the 
appointment of a commission. Persons 
of so great weight on both sides of the 
House had discussed and determined upon 
this part of the bill, that he felt a hesita- 
tion in stating his opinion on the subject ; 
but he must say, that he had not heard 
one word in favour of this commission. 
At this period of the Session, the fact was, 
it was impossible to discuss as it ought to 
be discussed so important a question as 
this. Hence, if he heard no satisfactory 
reasons why he should support the clause, 
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his vote should be given to the right hon, 
and learned Member for Cork, for he con. 
sidered this commission quite unconstity. 
tional. 

Mr. Aglionby, having attended the 
committee upstairs, which sat on this 
bill, and as the commission had been 
objected to by many Members, and him- 
self among the rest, thought it right 
to state the grounds on which it had been 
introduced into the measure. It was sin- 
gular that not a Member of the committee 
was in the House but himself, and he was 
thus left to state—which he wished to be 
understood as doing without adopting— 
the arguments that had been urged in fa. 
vour of a mixed commission, It had been 
said, then, that if you found it necessary 
to disfranchise a borough, city, or county, 
you could not do so except by a bill to 
which you must procure the sanction of 
the House of Lords; the course of pro. 
ceeding being, that after a full inquiry 
before a committee of the House of Com. 
mons, the bill, having passed the House, 
was sent up to the Lords, where a com- 
mittee was again appointed, who again 
went through all the evidence and exa- 
mined all the witnesses. Then their 
Lordships discussed the bill in their House, 
and having agreed to it, sent it down to 
this. Now, it was said the effect of the 
clause constituting this commission would 
be, that all these proceedings, by way of 
inquiry and examination, would be done 
once for all, and that if a committee of 
the other House sat jointly with a com- 
mittee of this, the other House would 
have no objection to agree to the bill 
on the evidence so taken. He confessed 
he was considerably struck with the force 
of the argument that a great loss of time 
and a vast expense arising out of the at- 
tendance of witnesses would be entirely 
saved by the contemplated plan, and that 
it by no means gave the Lords the power 
of interfering to recommend disfranchise- 
ment, as the initiative in that respect 
would still remain and reside in the House 
of Commons. In fact, he felt that there, 
was so much weight in the argument, that 
he should not have interfered to oppose the 
appointment of this commission, as far as 
regarded the question of disfranchisement. 
He thought the appointment of a com- 
mission for the purpose of disfranchise- 
ment might be good; but he could not 
agree to their having the power to recom- 
mend a suspension of the writ for a twelve- 
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month, as was given by a subsequent 
clause of the bill. He was loth to extend 
the power of the House of Lords in the 
latter respect. That recommendation 
ought not to come from any mixed com- 
mission. 

Mr. Mackinnon said, that the upshot of 
the arguments stated by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr, Aglionby) was, 
that the House of Commons were to give 
up their privileges for the purpose of sav- 
ing the House of Lords the trouble of 
examining witnesses in support of a dis- 
franchisement bill, because they would 
take for granted that the examination and 
inquiry would be properly conducted by 
this mixed commission. He begged to 
ask the hon. and learned Member, would 
he give up the right of the House of Com- 
mons to be judge of its own privileges, 
merely to save the time of the House of 
Lords? [Mr. Aglionby: Certaimly not.] 
He did not agree in the propriety of hur- 
rying such inquiries. He said, that if 
matters came to a question of disfranchise- 
ment, the more time they took, and the 
more maturely considered and sifted such 
a subject, by going fully into the evidence, 
the better. Therefore, for the very reason 
that this commisssion would have the 


effect of bringing the inquiry to a quick 


determination, was he opposed to it. He 
wished that the Lords should be left to 
their separate inquiry, and he should op- 
pose the clause. 

Mr. Roebuck begged to state some ob- 
jections which he had to passing this bill 
at the present time. The whole matter of 
election law would come into inquiry next 
Session; but apart from the matter of 
election law stood the administration of 
that law—the form and substance of that 
which should put that law in execution. 
There were two separate questions into 
which the subject resolved itself :—one 
was the question whether the right to the 
seat belonged to one party or the other; 
the second was, whether certain transac- 
tions, as, for instance, bribery under this 
bill, had taken place in the borough, city 
or county which sent the Members. Now 
this mode of dealing with the latter ques- 
tion appeared to him to be operose in 
the extreme ; because, if they got what he 
would call a perfect system of judicature 
for the investigation of the first inquiry, 
that would be a perfectly sufficient ma- 
chinery, in his Opinion, to conduct the 
second, He thought the method pointed 
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out by the bill an operose proceeding. 
They were about next year to consider if 
they could find a good election judicature; 
but in this bill they were called upon to 
determine on a separate system of judica- 
ture for the investigation of bribery under 
the bill; so that, having determined by 
one system of investigation, to be settled 
hereafter, as to who should be the sitting 
Member, they would next have to put in 
motion the large machinery given by this 
bill before they could get at the question 
of bribery. For such an object, he asked 
the House and the country, whether it 
were wise to establish this remarkable sys- 
tem? Suppose that next Session the 
House was to find that it would be proper 
(as he thought that they would) to dele- 
gate their powers to certain parties who 
should be qualified to discharge the func- 
tions committed to them, and who should 
be beyond the reach of party spirit and 
party feeling, would it not be much wiser 
to trust to the judge or the tribunal so 
constituted the duty of inquiringi nto the 
second matter of inquiry? Was it not 
much better to determine beforehand *on 
a permanent judicature, which would not 
have the character of a party polemical 
tribunal, as would be the case if this bill 
became law, than to leave it to the Crown, 
that was the Minister, to determine upon 
the parties who should constitute the tri- 
bunal in each case? Such a tribunal 
could not be beyond—it could be above— 
party spirit. He, therefore, entreated the 
House not to agree to pass this bill in this 
form at present. Why should they hurry 
—why should they run to a conclusion ? 
What injury could arise from delaying 
till next Session? Not more than two or 
three elections in all probability could 
occur in the interval. If they delayed, 
her Majesty’s Government would have 
time to give its mind to the question. 
Between this and next year the Govern- 
ment would be able to devise some means 
how to attain a judicature which should 
be impassive and not liable to political in- 
fluence. He believed, that the House of 
Commons was quite unfit for this sort of 
inquiry, and he did not think that their 
incompetency would be corrected by taking 
to their aid a portion of the House of 
Lords. The Lords had political feelings 
as well as Members of the House of Com- 
mons. The House of Commons was or 
ought to be the people’s House, but it 
could "i 9 80, at least as to its constitu- 
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tion, if the decision in its constitution was 
to be taken by means of the intervention | 
of the House of Lords. He entreated the 
House, therefore, to delay this measure for | 
the two or three months of the recess. He 
thought that if they could find a tribunal 
composed of persons qualified for the due | 
discharge of these functions to which to | 
delegate their powers, it would settle and 
render stable the election law of Parlia- | 
ment, by an uniform course of decisions ; | 
it would be attended and watched by a 
competent bar; it would not be induced to 
swerve from its course by party considera- | 
tions or for party purposes ; it would be im- 
passive ; it would be judicial ; it would be | 
legal. The tribunal described in this bill | 
never could be any of the three. 
Sir R. H. Inglis said, it was his good | 
fortune to concur with the hon. and| 
learned Member (Mr. Roebuck) in every 
word that he had uttered, and the more so 
as part of what the hon and learned Mem- 
ber had suggested he had on a former oc- 
casion taken the liberty of impressing on 
the House—he meant the proposition of a 
tribunal with separate functions. If, 
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however, the clause was to be part of the 
machinery of the bill, he should greatly 
prefer that it should be made imperative 


that the commission should be directed 
to three of the judges of the superior 
courts of Westminster in the first in- 
stance, so that some of those venerable 
persons should always form a part of the 
Judicature to be established. It was true 
that the House had partially surrendered 
its jurisdiction over these matters by 
passing the Grenville Act, but it did not 
follow that they ought to go further, and 
agree to the gratuitous surrender of pri- 
vileges, which the bill now under dis- 
cussion proposed. He concurred in the 
wish of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bath, that the subject 
should be postponed till next Session ; 
but, should that wish not be acceded to 
by the House, he would then feel it his 
duty, on their coming to the next clause, 
to move, as he had done in the committee 
above stairs, that the commission should 
include three judges of the superior 
courts of law (or any other number that 
might be thought fit) together with the 
members of the commission specified in 
the clause, 

Sir R. Peel thought it was rather un- 
fortunate that they should be discussing 
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‘introduced the bill, of the late Solicitor. 


general, and of the chairman of the com. 
mittee upstairs. With regard to the sub. 


ject before the House, he still retained his 


opinion, that if the clauses already agreed 
to were passed into law, a great improve. 
ment would be effected, and he denied 
that the appointment of the commission, 
as proposed by the bill, would involve an 
surrender of the privileges of that House, 
The object for which the commission was 
to be appointed appeared to have been 
mistaken, If it were proposed to give to 
that commission the right to interfere in 
the peculiar jurisdiction of the House of 
Commons—to give to it the right of sus. 
pending a writ or of determining the te. 
nure of a seat in that House—then he 
should be prepared to object to such an 
infringement of the privileges of the 
House as strongly as any man; but the 
jurisdiction proposed to be given to the 
commission did not relate to the special 
privileges of the House of Commons at 
all, it related to a matter purely of legis. 
lation—one in which that House was not 
able to proceed a single step without the 
concurrence of the House of Lords. The 
House of Commons had the right to de. 
termine whether a particular writ should 
issue, or whether a particular seat should 
be held or vacated by any individual ; but 
as to pronouncing on the disfranchisement 
of a borough, it had no more right to do 
so than it had to pass an act of Parlia- 
ment proposing a new tax without the 
consent of the Lords. In calling on the 
House of Lords, therefore, to assist that 
House, not in determining whether a bo- 
rough should be disfranchised, but to in- 
stitute a preliminary inquiry, for the pur- 
pose of simplifying the proceedings which 
were necessary before pronouncing upon 
the disfranchisement or non-disfranchise- 
ment of a borough, they were not, he ap- 
prehended, in any way surrendering the 
rights of the House of Commons. The 
question was solely which was the best 
mode of conducting the inquiry that was 
necessary before a borough could be dis- 
franchised ; and if it were proposed to 
give to the report of the commission a0 
absolute power of disfranchisement_he 
would be the first to object to it. The 
sole object of the appointment of the 
commission was, that they should collect 
such a body of evidence as might induce 
the House of Commons, without any fur- 
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ther inquiry, to consider whether they 
would or would not disfranchise a par- 
ticular borough ; and some such proceed- 
ing was rendered necessary by the com- 
jlicated nature of the proceedings of both 
Tiosecs with regard to cases of disfran- 
chisement. An inquiry of that kind in 
the House of Commons generally lasted 
through the greater part of a Session, so 
that the bill did not get up to the Lords 
till June. The Lords then were accus- 
tomed to disregard the evidence taken be- 
fore the committee of the House of Com- 
mons, as not having been taken on oath, 
and declined to proceed with the bill un- 
less they themselves heard evidence also. 
This drove the bill on to the next Session, 
and when that time came, the heat of 
party excitement having, in the mean 
time, passed away, it was found that evi- 
dence so much less strong was given before 
the Lords than had been given before the 
Commons, that the Lords determined that 
there existed no grounds for the disfran- 
chisement. It was to put an end to so 


complicated and unsatisfactory a system 
that the present proposition was made, and 
he certainly thought that it would be bet- 
ter to intrust the preliminary inquiry to be 
entered upon by a commission composed 


of Members of both Houses jointly, than 
to leave it, as now, to a majority of the 
House of Commons. With regard to the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, that the 
judges should be included in the commis- 
sion, he must say, that unless the report of 
the judges were to be considered as final 
he did not see what would be the use of 
such an arrangement. Suppose the judges 
found that out of a constituency of 500 
100 had been bribed, and that therefore 
the borough ought in their opinion tobe dis. 
franchised, was it not very likely that the 
House of Commons, in such a case, would 
desire to institute a new inquiry? The 
House of Commons might say, that in a 
matter involving a legislative proceeding 
they were not satisfied with the report of 
the judges. With regard to the power of 
appointing the commission, although if 
the question came to a division he cer- 
tainly should be in favour of giving the 
power of appointment to the Crown, yet 
he thought it much better that they should 
take the division, if they divided, upon 
the abstract question of whether there 
should be such a commission or not, and 
to leave out, for the present, the question 
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whether or not it should be appointed by 
the Crown. 

Mr. Bernal put it to his hon. and 
learned Friend whether he would proceed 
with the other clauses at this advanced 
period of the Session, when he could not 
entertain any reasonable hope of their 
being carried. He entirely agreed with 
the right hon, Baronet opposite, that the 
appointment of this mixed commission 
would produce great advantage, but the 
right hon. Baronet had also thrown out 
that the House would not be bound by 
its report. Now, if that were the case, 
of what possible use, for the purpose of 
facilitation or acceleration, would be the 
appointment of such a commission—of a 
tribunal so singular and novel? On the 
contrary, if the object was to get rid of a 
troublesome and complicated inquiry, he 
thought there ought to be some provision 
binding that and the other House of Par- 
liament to be guided by the report of the 
commission. But, as the whole subject 
involved a serious constitutional question, 
he did hope his hon, and learned Friend 
would postpone the rest of the bill until 
next Session. At the same time he hoped 
that next Session the right hon. Baronet 
would himself be prepared with some 
large and efficient measure to meet the 
difficulties to which the present bill was 
addressed ; and also those difficulties con- 
nected with treating, and those other 
enormities of which they had lately heard 
so much, by which the constituencies of 
this country were now so corrupted and 
disgraced. 

Mr. T. Duncombe hoped his hon. and 
learned Fricod would not hastily consent 
to defer this clause. At the same time 
he must admit, that they were discussing 
the bill under great disadvantages, for of 
all those on his side of the House who 
were on the committee (including the 
noble Lord the Member for London, and 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Devonport), the only Members now pre- 
sent were the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth and himself. The whole onus of 
the bill, indeed, seemed to rest upon the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, and he was 
really fighting the battle so well that he 
would suggest to his hon. and learned 
Friend to throw it over to him altogether. 
He did not think that the privileges of 
that House were at all affected by this 
clause, which was for the purpose of 
doing away with the necessity of that 
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second investigation which the House of 
Lords were accustomed to go into before 
they would agree to a disfranchisement bill. 

Mr. Escott inquired what was the use 
of the appointment of such a commission 
as this when the House of Lords or the 
House of Commons would never sit 
judicially upon their report, but must 
have the witnesses before them? The 
commission could not legally disfranchise 
a borough ; then of what use was it? It 
must be ineffective altogether. While 
it was unconstitutional in its character, 
it could do no good whatever. 

Sir R. Peel said, if the hon. Member 
maintained that that House could not 
disfranchise without hearing evidence at 
the Bar, how was it that he had been a 
party to the Sudbury Disfranchisement 
Bill, where there had been no evidence at 
the Bar? 

Mr. P. Howard was of opinion that a 
measure of such importance ought not to 
be persisted in at a time when not above 
a fifth of the Members were in town. If 
the clauses were pressed he should be 
obliged to vote against them. 

Mr. C. Buller supposed he must say 
something, though really he had very 
little to say; for whilst he felt a great 
interest in the general principle of this 
bill, this was a part of it to which he must 
confess that he had not given much con- 
sideration. His own wish on the present 
occasion was to defer himself to the gene- 
ral opinion of the House, and throughout 
this conversation he had been anxiously 
listening for opinions, with a view to form 
a judgment of how far the bill would be 
prejudiced by either omitting or retaining 
the particular part of it theyj were now 
considering. Certainly he should prefer 
to have a distinct expression of the opinion 
of the House before he consented to with- 
draw these clauses; but, at the same time, 
if they would in any way prejudice the fate 
of the measure, he should be sorry to per- 
sist. If the opinion of the House were 
taken, and proved to be against them, the 
clauses would of course be expunged; 
but even if there was only a small majority 
in their favour, he did not think the friends 
of the bill would wish him to press them 
forward. 

Mr. V. Smith would vote for the com- 
mission, but would not support the clauses 
under which it was proposed to be consti- 
tuted. He ‘thought that part of the pro- 
position whimsical and strange. 
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Sir R. Peel agreed that the selection of 
three Peers and four Commoners appeared 
to have been somewhat whimsical’y made, 
With respect to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Liskeard, he certainly 
thought that there seemed to be so much 
difference of opinion on these clauses that 
to persist in them might be to endanger 
the passing of the bill, whilst it would 
probably be secure of passing if they ad_ 
dressed themselves to the first thirteen 
clauses only. Although, therefore, he 
should certainly support the clauses if they 
went to a division, he thought that on the 
whole it might be well to withdraw them, 

Mr. C. Buller thanked the right hon, 
Baronet for the advice he had given, with. 
out which he should perhaps scarcely have 
had courage enough to have taken on 
himself the responsibility of withdrawing 
these clauses. On the whole, he was dis- 
posed to concur in the soundness of the 
advice, and putting aside altogether the 
consideration of their principle, it cer- 
tainly seemed to him that he should do 
well to act on it. He would, therefore, 
ask leave to withdraw the clauses from 14 
to 25 inclusive. 

Clauses negatived. 

On the question that clause 26 (parties 
to be examined though answers may tend 
to criminate themselves) the references to 
the commission were struck out, stand 
part of the bill, 

The Attorney-General suggested that 
as this clause affected the existing law of 
evidence it would be advisable to postpone 
its consideration until the hon, Member 
for Worcester could be present. 

Mr. C. Buller had no reason whatever 
to believe that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Worcester had 
any doubts or misgivings as to the subject 
of the clause. In his opinion this ought 
not to be looked upon as a question 
merely affecting two parties who were con- 
testing their right to seats in that House; 
the paramount interest of the public was, 
that the seats should be filled by those 
who had been properly elected by the 
people. He felt satisfied they would do 
little to facilitate investigations into acts 
of bribery if they allowed themselves to be 
thwarted by the refusal to give evidence 
by those who could mainly supply it, 
screening themselves under the pretence 
that they were interested. The unduly 
elected Member, his agent, and the 
corrupt voter, were all interested parties, 
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and if the committee were deprived of 
their evidence, how was it possible to 
come toa proper decision of such ques- 
tions? In conducting such public inqui- 
ries they must not regard the comparatively 
unimportant interests of individuals, nor 
even the practice at common law, which 
was never meant to protect such cases as 
these. He really considered this the most 
valuable clause in the bill, and he certainly 
could not consent to its abandonment. 

Mr. Darby regretted the absence of the 
noble Lord, the Member for the City of 
London (Lord J. Russell), the hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. C. Wood), and the 
hon, and learned Member for Worcester 
(Sir T. Wilde), who were all Members of 
the committee, because now that they had 
struck out the clauses appointing the com- 
mission, it was proposed that parties should 
be compelled to give evidence criminatory 
of themselves, without being allowed to 
appear by their agents, before the re- 
assembled committee—a privilege to which 
they would have been entitled under the 
commission. A most serious question was 


involved in this clause—namely, that they 
should get rid of all the principles of evi- 
dence upon which every court in this 


country had hitherto acted, and without 
any sufficient reason, for none could be 
found to compel parties to give evidence 
eriminating themselves, without allowing 
them to appear before the committee by 
their agents. He certainly would divide 
the committee against this clause ; and if 
he were defeated in his opposition to it, 
he should then move that the twenty-third 
clause, allowing parties to appear by their 
agents, should be restored. If it was 
just to give parties the means of defence 
before the commission, why not before the 
committee, on whose report the question 
of disfranchisement would be brought be- 
fore the House ? 

The Attorney-General was decidedly 
opposed to the clause, which broke in on 
the general rules of evidence in the admi- 
nistration of justice in every court in the 
kingdom. Beyond all doubt it called upon 
every person compulsorily to give evidence 
tending to criminate himself, while it held 
out to him a prospective indemnity. He 
begged distinctly to state, that he had a 
Most serious objection to a prospective in- 
demnity. {If the House found itself en- 
tangled in an inquiry it was compelled to 
Institute with regard to acts already com- 
mitted, he could understand why an in- 
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demnity should be held out to witnesses ; 
but he could not be a party to the encou- 
ragement of prospective crime in order 
that it might afterwards be divulged.  Ir- 
respective of that objection, he never could 
sanction the principle of the present clause, 
which broke in onsome of the great 
maxims of our law of evidence. It clearly, 
beyond all doubt, made persons liable by 
compulsion of being sent to prison if they 
refused to answer questions tending to 
criminate themselves; and he believed it 
also infringed upon the secrecy and con- 
fidence of professional men. Why should 
a different rule be applied in the investi- 
gation of these cases as contrasted with 
trials for treason or murder? It had been 
said in the course of the evening, that no 
tenderness should be shown to those who 
were guilty of bribery, and that in these in- 
vestigations the public had a higher interest 
in screwing out reluctant testimony than 
in the protection of the witness who gave 
his evidence. He denied that. The rea- 
son why they did not compel persons to 
answer questions tending to criminate 
themselves was not merely because they 
would not be guilty of tyranny in com- 
pelling them to doso, but because the 
source from which their testimony came 
was such as they could not rely on for 
judicial purposes. There were some rules 
of evidence which he admitted it would be 
quite right and proper to get rid of, but 
this was one which he was decidedly of 
opinion ought not to be dispensed with. 
He was aware that there were many per- 
sons of modern times, and amongst them 
the eminent philosopher Bentham, who 
were of opinion that you should ask any 
personal question, no matter whether he 
had an interest in the matter or not; nay, 
more, that you ought to listen to the hear- 
say evidence of private life. His expe- 
rience, he confessed, did not go along with 
that doctrine. The object of all our rules 
of evidence was to get upon the whole that 
species of testimony upon which you 
could safely rely, and to exclude that upon 
which you could not safely rely, as not being 
from a legitimate source, and therefore 
insufficient to furnish grounds upon which 
you could confidently come to a decision. 
He doubted whether his hon. and learned 
Friend, the Member for Liskeard, was 
correct in representing, as he under- 
stood him to do, that his hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for Worcester, 
approved of this clause as it now stood. 
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He knew that his hon, and learned Friend 
the Member for Worcester entertained a 
strong opinion against breaking in upon 
the rules of evidence in other cases, and 
the bill that had been brought in by the 
Lord Chief Justice in the other House, 
and which had been confided to bim (the 
Attorney-general) in that House, was being 
held over in order that his hon, and learned 
Friend might have an opportunity of op- 
posing it, because, as he conceived, it 
overlooked that great security which the 
Jaw required for those who were called 
upon to elucidate the truth. He opposed 
the clause because it appeared to him to 
suggest a course inconsistent with justice, 
and founded on the tyrant’s plea, which 
would introduce a new rule for a special 
purpose, which would break in upon the 
laws of evidence for the purpose of carry- 
ing out some specific object. 

Mr. O'Connell did not think the laws 
of evidence so very perfect as the hon. 
and learned Attorney-general seemed to 
represent. If aman were worth 1,000,000/., 
and happened to have an interest in the 
case to the value of 1s, however honour- 
able and trustworthy he might be, he was 
absolutely excluded from giving evidence. 
That was not consistent with common 
sense; neither did the law recognize the 
question of whether it were probable 
that men not excused by some legal or 
technical reason would tell the truth. 
This clause gave power to compel ali per- 
sons to be examined before the committee, 
and was on that account opposed by the 
hon. and learned Attorney-general, and 
yet that hon. and learned Gentleman 
allowed a precisely similar clause to pass 
the House during last Session. The bill 
of the noble Lord the Member for London, 
which opened this question of bribery, 
contained at present only one clause, 
which clause compelled the committee to 
go into evidence of bribery without proof 
of agency ; but as it passed that House it 
contained another clause, similar in prin- 
ciple to the one under consideration, and 
which, but for the opposition of a noble 
Lord in the other House, would now be 
the law of the land, The Attorney-ge- 
neral said, that the great question was, 
whether they should encourage or discou- 
rage crime, at the same time expressing it 
as his opinion that they would encourage 
crime by compelling the discovery of it. 
He conceived that men would be much 
Jess likely to commit the’ crime of bribery 
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when they knew that by the process pro. 
posed the discovery of it could be com. 
pelled — when they knew that ever 

person concerned in it could be called 
upon to give evidence, and could be in. 
demnified on doing so. On the other 
hand, what greater protection could he 
given to bribery than the absence of any 
power to compel those who alone, perhaps, 
were cognizant of it to give evidence? 
The way to prevent crime was to allow the 
disclosure of it ; the way to excite to crime 
was to prevent its disclosure. The Crown 
was enabled to get at the truth in cases of 
high treason by granting a pardon—why 
not act upon the same principle in this 
case? He must observe, however, that to 
“crimivate” oneself did not necessarily 
involve any moral turpitude; it only ren- 
dered the party liable to a legal punish- 
ment. The indemnity in this case follow- 
ing the evidence put an end to the rule, 
It was no longer a rule of evidence, and 
therefore no rule of evidence was violated 
in compelling a witness to criminate him- 
self, he being indemnified. Similar clauses 
had been introduced into various bills, and 
without such a clause this bill would, in 
his opinion, be wholly worthless. 

Mr. Parker suppo:ted the clause, as he 
considered that all the proceedings of the 
committee would be quite nugatory with- 
out it. If professional men, for instance, 
who were generally those who either bribed 
or regulated how and by whom the bribery 
was to be effected, could not be examined, 
he did not think that the committee could 
ever arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that though this 
question, of a man criminating bimself, as 
appeared to be contained in the present 
clause, had for a long time been a vexed 
question, still, from his own experience, he 
did not consider it safe or expedient to 
subject persons to any form of mental tor- 
ture, and he had been opposed to such a 
ptinciple ; but, taking the clause in con- 
nexion with that which followed it, it 
would be seen that the party compelled to 
give evidence would not be liable to any 
punishment to which such evidence would, 
under other circumstances, subject him. 
If the party under examination told the 
truth, he would have the benefit of having 
done so without any damage to himself; 
and when the indemnity clause passed, 
there would be no hardship in compelling 
evidence, as the witness could no longer 
be said to criminate himself in giving his 
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evidence. There was one peculiarity in 
the law as it at present existed, namely, 
that a professional man could claim im- 
munity, whilst a mere agent was exempt 
from the privilege which an agent, if an 
attorney could claim. This was an ano- 
maly which was opposed by Lord Tenter- 
den, and to which he also objected. 

Mr. Darby was of opinion, thatthe House 
should not depart from those rules of evi- 
dence by which the ordinary tribunals of 
the country were guided. 

Viscount Palmerston supported the 
clause. If there were but two parties to 
an alleged case of bribery, it might be pre- 
sumed that they would run the risk, in 
consequence of no punishment being at- 
tached; but where a great number of per- 
sons were engaged in an act of bribery, it 
could not be supposed that if one gave 
evidence the whole could escape with im- 
punity. The clause, then, viewing it in 
this light, could not be said to hold out 
encouragement to bribery. As to the ob- 
jection made to the source from which the 
information was derived, it was analogous 
to our whole system of evidence, which 
frequently availed itself of the testimony of 
an accomplice; and if that were so in 
other cases, why should it not be so in 
this? As the object of the bill was not 
to effect the punishment of individuals, 
but to promote the public interest, it was 
not inconsistent with the object in view, 
nor with analogy, to take evidence from a 
source which in some degree might be sup- 
posed to be polluted. 

The Solicitor-General conceived, that 
as a new principle of evidence was about to 
be introduced by the clause, it required 
the serious consideration of the House. 
With respect to what his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bath had said of 
the efficacy of the ballot for the prevention 
of bribery, he could not but think that his 
hon. Friend, if he had seen the working of 
the ballot in other countries, would have 
acknowledged that it was not well calcu- 
lated to aid in the attainment of truth. He 
believed that our own system was far better ; 
and now what was the House asked to do? 
Alladmitted that bribery was a great crime, 
but certainly it was not greater than many 
others known to the criminal law of this 
country, It was proposed to compel 
Persons to answer any questions which 
might tend to criminate themselves of 
bribery, and at the same time to give a pro- 
spective indemnity, That was a proceeding 








entirely new in this country, and he asked 
the House to consider its effect. The 
right hon. and learned Member for Cork 
observed that in cases of high treason the 
Crown could always procure the evidence 
of any witness by granting him a pardon ; 
but he must be well aware that the prero- 
gative of the Crown did not extend to 
pardon future offences. No such power 
was known to the Crown, although it had 
the power to pardon offences when com- 
mitted; but this clause would, in fact, 
grant a prospective pardon. It said that 
a man might go down to any borough, 
and bribe as much as he pleased; but, if 
examined before the committee, that he 
should be indemnified from the conse- 
quences of the crime. If such a principle 
were introduced in respect of this crime, 
he did not see why, acting on this prece- 
dent, it might not be introduced into the 
case of other crimes, and why any other 
offender might not be told that if he gave 
evidence against his accomplices he would 
be indemnified from the penalty attached 
to his offence. He was not at all sure 
that such a provision as that contained in 
the clause would not have the effect of 
encouraging the very crime sought to be 
put down. Such encouragement might 
be held out if parties knew that they would 
be freed from all the penal consequences 
attaching to bribery by merely presenting 
a petition, and coming forward to make a 
disclosure of the circumstances before a 
committee. There was nothing in the law 
analogous to such a principle as this, by 
which it would be established that any 
man might go and bribe to any extent and 
afterwards be entirely indemnified by 
giving information. He thought it would 
be much better that they should entirely 
repeal all laws against bribery, and deal 
with it, when it was committed, as an 
offence cognizable by the House of Com- 
mons alone; but if they treated it as a 
crime, rendering the party liable to in- 
dictment, then it would be entirely con- 
trary to what justice required to tell a 
party beforehand that he might commit 
the crime, and yet escape all its conse- 
quences. He thought the mischief flowing 
from this principle would outweigh any 
advantages it might have. Another ob- 
jection was that the clause would compel 
the revelation of confidential communica- 
tions to attornies. On these grounds he 
must object to the principle of this clause. 
He believed that the bill passed last Ses- 
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sion, which had shown that it was impos- 
sible to commit bribery without having the 
case investigated by a committee of the 
House of Commons, would go further than 
anything else to put a stop to the practice. 
In every case in which a petition had been 
presented during the present Session, and 
proceeded with, it had been successful in 
unseating the person against whom it was 
directed. 

Mr. Aglionby said, it was an entire 
mistake to suppose that this clause at all 
affected or made any regulations on the 
subject of confidential communications to 
attornies. He did not think it could, by 
any construction, in the slightest degree 
touch what were called professional pri- 
vileges. It was solely applicable to the 
cases of parties refusing to answer on the 
ground that the question might criminate 
themselves, and would never force an at- 
torney to give an answer which would in- 
volve a breach of confidential communi- 
cations with his client. He regretted that 
it did not go so far as the Sollicitor-gene- 
ral supposed, and wished that it did enable 
questions to be put to professional agents 
regarding transactions into which inquiry 
was being made; but he was aware that 
the time for that proposition was past. 
He hoped the committee would adopt the 
clause. 

Mr. Hardy said, if this clause was not 
allowed to pass they might as well throw 
the bill overboard. If the law remained 
as it was at present, a candidate had only 
to have two agents, one for all legal pur- 
poses of the election, the other for illegal ; 
and it would be impossible to bring the 
proof of bribery home, for the agent would 
have nothing to do but merely, when the 
question was asked if he were the agent, 
to reply that it would criminate himself to 
answer. In bribery there were none of 
those collateral circumstances which in 
other cases indicated guilt, but it was of 
a nature to which necessarily only two 
persons were privy—-the payer and the 
payee; so that unless these parties could 
be examined, the inquiry would be futile. 
With regard to indemnity, it was only to 
be given where it appeared to the com- 
mittee or commission that the party had 
made a full and faithful disclosure. The 
truth could easily be discovered in this, as 
in other cases, by separate examinations 
of the parties. The rules of evidence had 
already been relaxed to a great extent in 
several cases, as in that of interested par- 





ties, where the exclusion of testimony had 
formerly been founded on the notion of g 
temptation to perjury. His firm belief 
was, that unless this clause stood, the 
measure would be useless. 

Mr. Sheil thought the whole difficulty 
might be got over by simply providing 
that no answers given before the com- 
mittee or commission should be given in 
evidence against any parties examined, 
Surely that would meet every difficulty? 
[‘« No, no.”] Why, where was the objec. 
tion? Was not the sole reason of pro. 
tecting parties from self-crimination the 
danger of prosecution? And if that 
danger were effectually removed, where 
could be the injury in extorting the dis. 
closure of everything? How would the 
party be damnified, directly or indirectly? 
Undoubtedly it might happen that other 
inquiries might arise out of the evidence 
thus elicited; but what objection was 
there to that, seeing that it really was 
the practice in the case of answers to bills 
filed in Chancery against trustees, for 
instance? The clause had been agreed to 
by the House last Session, and was essen- 
tial to the efficiency of the bill. 

The committee divided on the question, 
that the clause stand part of the bill:— 
Ayes 39; Noes 80: Majority 41. 
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On the 27th clause being put, 

The Solicitor General said, as the 26th 
clause had been rejected, the 27th clause, 
granting indemnity to witnesses would be 
withdrawn as a matter of course, 

Mr. Aglionby said, that though the 
committee had rejected the clause obliging 
persons to criminate themselves he saw no 
reason why they should not allow persons 
to criminate themselves if they thought 
fit, and in that case the present clause 
ought to be retained. 

Sir R. Peel said, that the vote he had 
given on the 26th clause was in accord- 
ance with the intimation he had made to 
the noble Lord the Member for the city of 
He had acquainted the noble 
Lord that he had great doubts as to the 
policy of compelling parties to criminate 
themselves, and as to the policy of giving 
a prospective indemnity to witnesses. 
Any one who had read an article in a late 
quarterly publication would derive great 
information from it with respect to the 
difference of the law in France and in 
England as to the obligation of parties to 
themselves. 
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might occasionally be elicited by the 
practice in the former country, yet it was 
at the expense of great principles, and 
when parties were compelled to criminate 
themselves it became a question whether a 
great temptation was not held out to per- 
jury. The article he alluded to related to 
the case of Madame Laffarge. He did 
not know what was ths impression of the 
committee in rejecting the 26th clause, 
but it was his impression that he was de- 
ciding on both clauses, the 26th and 27th. 
If the hon. Member thought otherwise, it 
was undoubtedly competent to him to 
take the sense of the House on the 27th 
clause. By this clause a witness, if he told 
the truth had an absolute right to receive 
an indemnity from the committee, though 
that witness might have been summoned 
not by the committee but by another party. 
This appeared to him a dangerous provi- 
sion, and he saw no reason why it should 
be retained after the rejection of the 26th 
clause. He had told the noble Lord that 
he could not support him upon these two 
clauses, and he did not think their omis- 
sion would diminish the advantage of the 
bill. 

Mr. C. Buller: After what had fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet, could not 
press the 27th clause, which he considered 
as subsidiary to the 26th. He thought 
the omission of those clauses prevented the 
means of getting at bribery, but he hoped 
the vauluable clauses which had already 
been carried, would have a great effect in 
checking that corrupt practice. He fur- 
ther promised that this would not be the 
last discussion of the matter; for, if the 
present bill were not found efficient, 
another Session would not pass over with- 
out a further measure being introduced. 
He, therefore, proposed to withdraw the 
27th clause. 

Mr. S. Crawford could not consent to 
withdraw this clause, as its omission would 
upset the importance of the bill. He 
should divide the committee for the pur- 
pose of recording his own opinion, as with- 
out this clause he considered the bill 
would be delusive, 

The committee divided on the question 
that the clause stand part of the bill :— 
Ayes 28; Noes 70; Majority 42. 

[The principle involved in this division 
being the same asin the preceding one, we 
do not repeat the names. ] 

Remainder of the bill gone through. 

House resumed. 
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Bill reported. Report to be further con- 
sidered. 


Coroners FoR LANCASHIRE AND 
WarwicksHIRE.] Order of the Day read 
for going into the adjourned debate on the 
second reading of the Coroners’, &c. 
(Warwick and Lancaster) Bill. On the 
question that the bill be now read a second 
time being put, 

Dr. Bowring moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Mr. Brotherton seconded the motion. 

The House divided on the question 
that the debate be adjourned : —Ayes 19 ; 
Noes 51; Majority 32. 
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Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, H. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 


Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Granby, Marq. of 
Greene, T. 
Hamilton, W. J. 


Hardinge, rt.hn.SirH. 


Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 


Taylor, J. A. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Douglas, Sir C. 
Forbes, W. 


Bill read asecond time. 


Adjourned. 





The Tariff. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 28, 1842, 


Minutes.) Bitus. Public.—1* Court of Exchequer (Eng. 
land); Assessed Taxes; Parish Constables; Bonded 
Corn (No. 2); Colonial Passengers; Stamp Duties 
Assimilation. 

2* Limitation of Actions Extension (Ireland); Game 
Certificates (Ireland); Stamp Duties; Joint Stock Bank- 
Ing Companies; St. Briavel’s Small Debts. 
Committed.—Poor-law Amendment; Court of 

Offices Abolition; Election Petitions Trials; South 
Australia. 

Reported.—Wide Streets (Dublin); Primrose Hill, 

3* and passed :—Customs Acts Amendment ; Drainage 
(Ireland) ; Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction ; Licensed Lunatic 
Asylums; Exchequer Bills Preparation. 

Private—3* and passed :—Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos’ Estate; Lord Dinorben’s Estate; Mersey Con.’ 
servancy. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From John Minter Morgan, for 
Inquiry into his mode of employing the Poor. 
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Preparation or ExcHequer-Bus,] 
The Duke of Wellington moved the third 
reading of the Preparation of Exchequer- 
bills Bill. 

Lord Brougham begged to call the atten- 
tion of his noble Friend the noble Duke, to 
what appeared to him to be an anomaly in 
this bill. The Controller of the Exchequer 
was appointed by the Crown, and could 
not be removed by the Treasury. That, 
he admitted, was as it should be. It was 
not right that an officer who had the con- 
trol of the public expenditure to a great 
extent, should be under the authority of 
that board whose expenditure amongst 
others, he was to control; but this bill 
recognised an Assistant-Controller of the 
Exchequer, who was to do the duty, and 
was, in fact, the controller in the absence 
of his principal. Yet this officer was to be 
appointed, and to be removable at the will 
of the Treasury board—that was, of the 
body whose expenditure he was appointed 
to control. He was sure that such power 
would not be exercised by the Treasury, 
except for some act of misconduct ; but still 
he thought it an anomaly that the Trea- 
sury should have the power of appointing 
and removing the officer who was to con- 
trol its expenditure. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 


Customs’ Acr AmENpMEeNT — THE 
Tarirr.] The Earl of Ripon moved the 
third reading of the Customs’ Act Amend- 
ment Bill. 

Lord Monteagle said, that it must be a 
matter of pride and satisfaction that this, 
which claimed the first rank amongst com- 
mercial nations, should, with the approval 
of each party in the State, adopt such 
changes in the tariff as favoured the exten- 
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sion of trade, the removal of prohibitions, 
and the diminution of duties, There were 
two articles on which, however, according 
to the principles of the tariff itself, and 
cettainly in consonance with the interests 
of our manufacturers, the duty on the raw 
material should have been abolished—he 
meant cotton and wool. He should say a 
word on the article of corn. They knew 
that a considerable amount of foreign corn 
was now in bond, and it was calculated by 
noble Lords opposite that a considerable 
portion was likely to be released for home 
consumption. He should rejoice if that 
were the case; but he should rejoice at it 
still more if it came out through the natu- 
ral operations of trade, and not when it 
was subjected to little or no duty. Any 
man who looked at the subject dispassion- 
ately must see that, whether the 1,200,000 
quarters in bond paid duty or no duty, the 
result to the consumer must be the same ; 
because the price would be regulated not 
by the amount or the absence of duty, but 
the amount of corn in the market as com- 
pared with the means of the people to pur- 
chase it. The difference in the amount of 
duty could have no effect on the price to 
the consumer, but would go into the pockets 
of the holders of the corn, whether foreign- 
ersornot. All their Lordships, particularly 


those connected with the agricultural inte- 
rest, contemplated the admission of foreign 
com when the price was high, as more en- 


durable than when it was low. In the one 
case it tended to mitigate the evils of a 
scarcity, and in the other it was regarded 
as an unmixed evil. Now, what was the 
consequence of the present duty? Why, it 
produced just the opposite results to those 
which he had mentioned. If there should 
be an anticipation of a rise in price, not a 
single quarter would be introduced ; but, 
if the state of things were such as to show 
the probability of a fall in price, whether 
from an abundant harvest or any other 
cause, the market would be glutted by the 
Introduction of this foreign corn. So that 
the English producer must contend with 
two impediments to a high price—the state 
of the harvest at home, and the importation 
of com from abroad. There could not be 
4 more complete refutation of the princi- 
ples on which the existing Corn-law was 
founded, though he must admit that his 
objections did not apply to the present 
Corn-bill, but to every measure founded on 
the principle of a sliding-scale. There were 
some questions which he should like to 
have answered by his noble Friend oppo- 
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site, and by which he should conclude his 
remarks. He wished to know in what state 
our treaty with Portugal stood. It was 
well known from public information that a 
treaty was to be entered into. He thought 
such a treaty not only important in itself, 
but as it affected our relations with other 
countries. His second question related to 
the expiration of our treaty with Brasil. 
He knew not whether the two Govern- 
ments agreed on the> construction of the 
treaty with regard to that event, but he 
wished to be acquainted with the interpre- 
tation which our Government put on it. 
He next wished to know whether the Go- 
vernment had made any remonstrance in 
consequence of the steps taken by the King 
of Belgium, in accordance with the scale of 
prohibitory duties imposed on English 
linens by the French ? 

The Earl of Ripon: As to the mode in 
which foreign corn was taken out for con- 
sumption, the noble Baron would soon 
have an opportunity of ascertaining the 
point exactly ; for the noble Earl behind 
him had moved for a return, which must 
show in what proportion, and under what 
circumstances, the corn, which had hitherto 
paid duty, had been brought into consump- 
tion. It was perfectly true that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were in negotiation 
with Portugal, with the object of placing 
all the essential branches of our trade with 
that country on a satisfactory footing. He 
could only say, that if our Government was 
disposed to act in a spirit of perfect fairness, 
and as they were likely to be met in a re- 
ciprocal manner, he had great gratification 
in anticipating a satisfactory result. As to 
the question respecting the period of the 
termination of our treaty with Brazil, the 
present Government, as well as the late, 
thought it would not cease until November 
1844, while the Brazilian Government 
contended that it would expire in Novem- 
ber, 1842. Our commercial regulations 
with that Government were the subject of 
pending negociations, to which he could not 
further allude. As to the representations 
on the subject of the French ordonnance, 
our Government had made such as the cir- 
cumstances of the case seemed to require. 
Though the King of Belgium seemed to 
act in accordance with the measures taken 
on the part of France, his measures were 
not decisive without the confirmation of the 
legislature. 

Bill read a third time. 
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Lord Campbell said, that his noble and 
learned Friend (the Lord Chancellor), 
having resumed his seat on the Woolsack, 
he would now submit the motion of which 
he had given notice— 


“ That no one be heard at the Bar of this 
House, as counsel for or against any bil! de- 
pending in this House, who is a Member of the 
Commons House of Parliament.” 


He was fully aware of the great import- 
ance of the question which he was about to 
submit to their Lordships. He knew the 
importance of making any addition to, or 
alteration of the Standing Orders by which 
their proceedings were regulated, and that 
no such alteration or addition should be 
proposed, unless a strong case were made 
out for its necessity. When, however, such 
necessity could be established, their Lord- 
ships would not hesitate to interfere with 
the rules of their proceedings. From the 
votes of the House of Commons, of which 
their Lordships could take notice, it ap- 
peared that some short time back leave was 
given to an hon. and learned Gentleman, a 
Member of that House, to appear at their 
Lordships’ Bar, in support of a bill which 
had been sent up from it for disfranchising 
the borough of Sudbury. It was not 
stated that that leave had been granted 
under peculiar circumstances; it was not 
stated that it was to be drawn into a prece- 
dent, but leave seemed to have been given 
as a matter of course; and unless their 
Lordships interfered, there was every rea- 
son to believe that the practice would be- 
come common; and that in all-bills coming 
from the Commons’ House of Parliament 
in support of, or against which, counsel 
might be heard at their Lordships’ Bar, 
that a Member of that House would ap- 
pear as counsel for or against such bills. It 
appeared to him that such a practice would 
bz extremely inconvenient and injurious ; 
and that it was one which should be strictly 
prohibited. He rejoiced that, with refer- 
ence to the case of this nature which was 
now pending, no party feelings could influ- 
ence their Lordships in coming to a deci- 
sion. He had the pleasure of knowing the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) to whom 
leave to plead at the Bar of this House had 
been given. He had had opportunities of 
knowing him in his professional character, 
and could bear testimony to his great utility, 
zeal, and learning; indeed, he knew no 
one who would perform his duty in a more 
upright and disinterested manner. But 
they were not then to regard individuals, 
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but to look to the system. There could be 
no doubt of the power of their Lordships to 
regulate what class of persons should be 
heard as counsel at their Bar; this power 
belonged to all tribunals, high and low, 
and different courts, at different times, 
established rules upon the subject. The 
constitutional powers of their Lordships 
in this respect had been several times 
exercised. In the year 1685 a Standing 
Order was made, excluding the Attorney. 
general and the King’s servants from prac. 
tising at their Lordships’ Bar in certain 
cases; this rule was modified in the year 
1742, and afterwards, in 1797 and 1798, 
other changes were made. But if certain 
persons were at one time excluded from 
pleading at the Bar of their Lordships’ 
House in certain kinds of judicial business, 
it was still more important that the rule 
should be strict in matters of legislation, 
The power of their Lordships upon the 
point being undoubted, it became a que» 
tion of expediency whether it was for the 
dignity and honour of this House, and for 
the general good, that Members of the 
House of Commons should or should not 
be permitted to plead at their Lordships’ 
Bar. With regard to judicial proceedings, 
he thought that no objections could be 
taken to granting such permission. In 
judicial matters this House was the supreme 
court of justice of the realm. With these 
proceedings, as such, the House of Com- 
mons had nothing to do ; and there wasno 
more objection to a Member of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament pleading at their 
Lordships’ Bar, while sitting as a judicial 
body, than there was against such Mem- 
ber pleading in the Court of Chancery, or 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, nor was there 
any greater objection to a Member of the 
Commons pleading at their Lordships’ Bar 
at the trial of a Peer upon an indictment of 
their Lordships; but the case was other- 
wise when such trial was founded on an 
impeachment for high treason or misde- 
meanour brought by the House of Com- 
mons, in which case a Member of that 
House could not appear as counsel at their 
Lordships’ Bar. In legislative proceedings, 
however, the rule should be very different 
from that which obtained in judicial bus- 
ness. As a legislative body, they were not 
administering laws, but making them in 
conjunction with the other House of Par- 
liament—and there seemed to him to be 
something decidedly wrong in allowing & 
Member of the House of Commons to ap- 
pear at their Lordships’ Bar as the counsel 
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for any particular party. Asa Member of 
the House of Commons, his duty was to 
think and act to the best of his judgment. 
Asa counsel, his private opinion was of no 
consequence whatever ; he must be guided 
by the instructions of his client, and should 
do the best he could for the interest of 
that client, from whom he received his 
fee. Suppose a bill, began in the House 
of Commons, for or against which coun- 
sel might plead with advantage at their 
Lordships’ Bar, an influential Member of 
the House of Commons would at once 
receive a retainer to support or oppose the 
passage of the bill through their Lordships’ 
House ; and could it be said that if this 
retainer was left at the Member’s cham- 
bers before the bill came on in the House 
of Commons, that Member could be called 
upon to exercise his judgment independent- 
ly and impartially upon it? He had as 
great a respect as any person for the order 
towhich he belonged ; but lawyers were men, 
and ought not to be thrown unnecessarily 
into the way of temptation. If they were 


ever $0 pure, would it be satisfactory, he 
asked their Lordships, that they, with such a 
retainer, should support or oppose the bill 
in its progress through the House of Com- 
mons? But supposing a bill to originate 
in their Lordships’ House, a similar re- 


tainer would be sent, the services of an 
influential Member of the House of Com- 
mons ensured, and how would it be with 
him when the bill on which he was em- 
ployed came to be sent down to the House 
of which he was a Member? Would it 
be contended that it would be proper, or a 
decorous proceeding, in him to adopt a dif- 
ferent course in the House of Commons 
from that the adoption of which he had 
urged in the House of Lords? It was not 
optional when a retainer was sent for the 
counsel to accept it or not as he pleased. 
He was bound to accept it. What was the 
remedy in such a case? Should the 
counsel, because he had pleaded at their 
Lordships’ Bar, be disqualified from vot- 
ing in the House of Commons? Al- 
though he thought that such a practice 
would find no defenders, yet it might be said 
that it was the affair of the House of Com- 
mons—that that House should consider 
what was most for its own dignity and 
honour. In that opinion he could not con- 
cur. If a practice in its consequences was 
injurious to the public, their Lordships 
had a right to use the power which they 
undoubtedly possessed against it with the 
best effect they could ; and if this mixture 


t 
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of the duties of a legislature and an ad- 
vocate was injurious and vicious, they had 
not only a right, but were bound to inter- 
fere and prohibit it. At all events they 
had a right to consider whether the duties 
of a counsel could or could not, in certain 
cases, be satisfactorily performed at their 
Lordships’ Bar; and he thought that a 
Member of the House of Commons plead- 
ing on a bill with which he was, or would 
be, further concerned in another capacity, 
could not be expected so satisfactorily to 
perform the duties of an advocate as a per- 
son who was not a Member of the House 
of Commons, and not connected otherwise 
with the bill. They expected from a coun- 
sel calmness, but zeal—they expected that 
he should follow his instructions, that he 
should be guided by his brief, and that he 
should not exceed his duty. But could 
they expect at all times that there should 
be that nice performance of an advocate’s 
duty if the advocate wasa Member of the 
other House, and in that character had 
opposed or intended to oppose or support 
the bill. Let him suppose that the Mem- 
ber had introduced the bill—that it was 
one on which he had staked his reputation 
—that it was a measure with the beneficial 
effects and importance of which he was 
deeply impressed—was it proper, was it 
satisfactory, that he should appear at the 
Bar of this House as a counsel to plead 
against that measure? But if, on the con- 
trary, he came to support it, was there not 
some danger that he might bring with him 
a warmth in favour of the measure very 
natural in an author, but by no means be- 
coming in a mere counsel, doing his duty 
as an advocate. Suppose the noble Lord, 
who introduced the Mines and Collieries 
bill, should be retained by some parties to 
plead for the employment of females in pits- 
—to enlarge upon the desirableness of the 
labour, and their own satisfaction in per- 
forming it? Could it be supposed that he 
would ever support or favour such a propo- 
sition? or if, on the other hand, he was 
retained to plead for his bill, would not the 
noble Lord’s feelings in its favour prevail, 
and his duties as a counsel be lost in his 
eagerness to advance the causes which he 
conceived so replete with justice and benefit 
to a great body of his fellow-subjects? 
Therefore, it seemed to him that looking 
to the dukes of a counsel, they could not 
expect that they should be performed so 
satisfactorily by a Member of the other 
House as by a person unconnected with it. 
Another point was, that there could not be 
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on the part of their Lordships the same 
freedom in dealing with a counsel who was 
a Member of the Commons. Suppose, for 
instance, that a Member of the other House 
had pleaded before their Lordships on the 
question of the Printed Papers Bill, it was 
obvious there could not be the same free- 
dom in dealing with a Member coming be- 
fore them as a counsel to support a bill 
affecting the privileges of the House of 
Commons as there would be if he could not 
claim any privilege as a Member of that 
House. There were, then, he hoped their 
Lordships would see, grave reasons why the 
practice in question should no longer be 
permitted to exist. It was not said that 
there were any circumstances to take the 
case out of the ordinary rules by which it 
should be judged, or that any other counsel 
could not do his duty just as well as a 
Member of the Commons. He would now 
refer to the precedents on the subject. After 
very considerable research he could only 
find three instances in which any attempt 
of this kind, to mix the two capacities of 
Members of the House of Commons and 
counsel, had ever occurred. The first of 


these was not very generally known; it 
was the case of Sir H. Thynne, in 1661, 
who was appointed by the House of Com- 


mons, on a bill of his own, counsel to sup- 
port it before the House of Lords It was 
an estate bill, and the probability was that 
it merely went before 4 committee, attract- 
ing no sort of public interest, and that 
counsel never appeared at their Lordships’ 
Bar at all. That precedent, therefore, could 
not be entitled to the slightest weight. 
There was a Standing Order of the House 
of Commons, which required that when 
leave was given to a Memberof that House to 
plead at the Bar of their Lordships, that 
the name of the case should be mentioned — 
whether it was a writ in error or an appeal; 
but it seemed never to have been thought 
possible that a Member of the House of 
Commons should plead before their Lord 

ships when the subject was one of a 
legislative character; and in fact, of 
ninety instances of leave having been 
given by the Commons to Members to plead 
at the Bar of the House of Lords, the case 
of Sir Henry Thynne was the only one out 
of these ninety in which leave had been 
given to plead in the case of a bill. Nothing 
of the sort occurred after 1693 for more 
than a century, until the celebrated case 
of the bill brought in to dissolve the mar- 
riage of George 4th with Queen Caroline. 
Leave was, on that occasiun given to his 
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noble and learned Friend near him (then 
Mr. Brougham), and his noble and learned 
Friend the Chief Justice of England (then 
Mr. Denman), to appear at their Lordshipy 
Bar as counsel against the bill. But that 
case could not be considered as a precedent 
in favour of allowing Members of the other 
House who had voted for a bill in that 
House to plead as counsel for it in this 
House. In the present case it appeared 
from the votes of the other House that 
none voted against the bill; therefore a 
Member of the other House who was 
present must have voted for the bill, and it 
was now proposed that one of those Mem- 
bers should be heard in support of the bill 
at the Bar of this House. In the case of 
Queen Caroline the circumstances under 
which Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman 
appeared at their Lordships’ Bar were very 
peculiar. Those Gentlemen were the At- 
torney and Solicitor general of her Majesty; 
they had defended her from the beginning; 
they were in her confidence, and it was 
impossible that she could have transferred 
her confidence to any others, and no others 
could so well have discharged the office of 
council against the bill. But in that case, 
as he understood, there was a stipulation, 
that if the bill came to the Commons, 
those Gentlemen being Members of the 
House who pleaded against the bill at the 
Bar of this House should not be permitted 
to vote upon the bill. He found that Mr. 
Brougham was reported to have said in the 
House of Commons— 


“ Supposing—an event which he could not 
anticipate—the bill came down to that House, 
he should have to request for himself and his 
learned Friend permission of the House not to 
vote on any stage of it ”— 


so that there was a pledge and condition. 
Lord Castlereagh said— 


‘ He conceived the same privilege should be 
conceded to the other side, if Gentlemen, 
Members of that House, were called on to 
exercise their talents in support of this import- 
ant bill: in that case it would be proper that 
the individuals thus selected should exercise 
their functions in that House with the same 
reserve and with the same understanding thet 
the Gentlemen opposite would exercise theirs; 
namely, that they should discuss the question 
professionally, and not interfere by giving avy 
vote on it.” 

And he moved that his Majesty's Attorney 
aud Solicitor-general should be allowed 
the same leave as was granted to the At- 
torney and Solicitor general of her Majesty. 
Mr. Williams said, that 
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«The noble Lord had not coupled with his 
motion any statement that the King’s Attorney 
and Solicitor-general should not vote upon the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties in that House, if 
such a bill wee brought down from the other 
House of Parliament.” 


Lord Castlereagh said, that 


«He had stated at the outset that such was 
the distinct understanding.” 


So that there was a distinct understand- 
ing that no vote should be given for or 
against the bill by any Member of the 
House of Commons who pleaded at their 
Iordships’ Bar. This, therefore, was not 
acase in point as a precedent, because the 
Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill had come 
from the House of Commons. The Mem- 
bers of that House had already voted for it, 
and, therefore, on the principle for which 
he was contending, they had disqualified 
themselves from pleading at their Lordships’ 
Bar. But he would go still further. He 
regretted that his noble Friend near him 
(Lord Brougham) had, upon the occasion 
referred to, abandoned his original intention 
of quitting the House of Commons al- 
together, in order to plead at the Bar of 
the House of Lords—a plan of procedure 
which he considered more satisfactory 
than that which had taken place. His 
noble and learned Friend, as well as his 
noble Friend the Lord Chief Justice, 
were then very popular, and might have 
been sure of being re-elected; and he 
therefore thought it would have been better 
if they had carried into execution their 
intention of retiring from Parliament. 

The only other case was in 183Q— 
that of Sir Jonah Barrington, the Judge 
of the Admiralty Court in Ireland, 
against whom a charge of malversation in 
his office has been brought by commissioners 
of inquiry. In the first instance certain 
resolutions were come to by the House of 
Commons; those resolntions were com- 
municated to their Lordships with an ad- 
dress to the Crown for the removal of Sir 
Jonah, in which this House was asked to 
concur. When the resolutions were com- 
municated to their Lordships, an inquiry 
took place at the Bar of this House, and the 
Attorney and Solicitor-general were de- 
sired to attend, to examine the instances in 
which Sir Jonah was alleged to have been 
guilty of the offence. But that was not a 
bill of pains and penalties ; if it had been, a 
Member of the House of Commons who had 
Voted for it would not have been allowed to 
plead in its support at their Lordships’ Bar. 
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Mr. Macqueen, in his History and Prac- 
tice of the House of Lords, stated, that 


“ Counsel being themselves Members of the 
other House of Parliament may plead in all 
matters, except such as are of a legislative 
character, at the Bar of the House of Lords.” 


He added— 

“The reason of the exception is obvious ; 
in all proceedings of a legislative character 
Members of the House of Commons have a 
right to vote, and therefore it is inexpedient 
for them to act as counsel in either House, 
which would be inconsistent with that inde- 
pendence and impartiality of opinion which 
are essential to their position as Members of 
Parliament.” 


This was written after Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington’s case. According to authority and 
precedent, therefore, the practice could not 
be for one moment allowed. The order of 
the House of Commons by which leave was 
given was not binding on this House, and 
the House of Commons could not object to 
their Lordships not allowing one of its 
Members to be heard at their Bar. The 
order of that House was merely ‘* that he 
have leave to plead, if he think fit, and 
if their Lordships think fit to hear 
him.” It would be no want of courtesy 
on the part of their Lordships to decline 
hearing him; so that the House of Com- 
mons could not have the smallest reason to 
be offended if leave were refused: and 
for these reasons he trusted their Lordships 
would refuse permission. He regretted 
that a Peer of more experience and weight 
in the House had not brought this subject 
before their Lordships ; but they would look 
at the merits of the question itself. The 
noble and learned Lord concluded by mov- 
ing the resolution stated at the beginning 
of his speech. 

The Lord Chancellor said, I trust your 
Lordship will excuse my troubling you with 
a few observations on the subject of this 
motion. I certainly cannot bring my mind 
to agree to support it. It is not my inten- 
tion to follow my noble and learned Friend 
through the extensive details into which he 
has thought it right to enter on this occa- 
sion, particularly the details in the very 
early part of his speech ; because nobody, 
for a moment, can doubt your Lordships’ 
authority and power to receive or to refuse 
to hear any counsel at your Lordships’ Bar. 
It is absolutely in your Lordships power to 
do in that matter what you think proper. 
I agree with my noble and learned Friend 
that there is a possibility of inconvenient 
results arising from hearing Members of 
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the other House of Parliament in support 
of a bill at your Lordships’ Bar. But the 
Houses of Parliament have sat for a long 
time, and counsel have appeared at your 
Lordships’ Bar under the circumstances to 
which my noble and learned Friend has 
adverted, but no such inconvenience, in 
point of fact, has arisen. Another argument 
of my noble and learned Friend was, that if 
you allow Members of the other House of 
Parliament to appear at your Lordships’ Bar 
to advocate or oppose a bill pending in Par- 
liament, it may lead to a species of direct 
bribery ; it might lead, according to my 
noble and learned Friend’s argument, to 
bribery, in the shape of a retainer to Mem- 
bers of the other House, affecting them in 
the exercise of their legislative duties. 
Now considering that my noble and learned 
Friend, is a Member of the legal profession, 
that he practised in it so long, and with so 
much distinction, I think he might have 
known the character of those who plead 
at the Bar too well to suppose that a 
case of that description could take place, or 
to cast an imputation on the Bar generally 
which it so little deserves, It does appear 
to me that one inconvenience may arise, 
that the practice of Members of the other 
House being heard at the Bar might have a 
tendency to confine to such persons business 
of a certain class which ought to be extended 
equally to all, There may be a tendency to 
a slight inconvenience of that description, 
but after the experience of many years we 
know that no practical inconvenience has 
been felt, and we may feel doubtful of the 
policy of adopting any affirmative measure 
on the subject. I have heard it suggested 
at different times, that Members of the 
other House should not appear at your 
Lordships’ Bar, under the circumstances 
that have been referred to, in support of or 
in opposition to a bill. My noble and 
learned Friend referred to instances of 
exception—remarkable instances, in which 
no objection was made. One was the case 
of the Queen’s trial. Now whatever passed 
in the House of Commons on that occasion 
is no guide to your Lordships. On that 
occasion Members of the other House of 
Parliament pleaded on the one side and the 
other without any objection being urged by 
your Lordships. I have heard that objec- 
tions werethen surmised, and intimated,and 
whispered, but so far as public acts are 
concerned no objection was made. I also 
heard, and every one of your Lord- 
ships may have heard, that the permis- 
sion to Members of the other House was 
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attended with some inconvenience. I need 
not allude to the particular circumstances, 
they are gone by. It may be said thot 
suffering Members of the House of Com. 
mons to plead in that case may have ogg. 
sioned great excitement, and may have led 
to conduct which was attended with some 
inconvenience. I answer that I am sure it 
led to no inconvenience. If your Lordships 
had objected to those individuals pleading 
for or against the Queen, the consequence 
would have been that they would have 
relinquished their seats in Parliament, and 
the same individuals would have appeared 
to conduct the case, in the same manner, 
with the same temper and spirit as it actu- 
ally was conducted under the circumstances 
of the time. That precedent shows that 
your Lordships have laid down no certain 
rule for the exclusion of Members of the 
other House of Parliament in the case of 
bills pending in this House. Another case 
alluded to by my noble and learned Friend 
was conducted much more temperately and 
calmly. It was in substance a bill, being 
a proceeding to remove a judge, which can 
only be effected by an address in which 
both Houses of Parliament concur. The 
present Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and 
the present Lord Chancellor of Ireland— 
who were then Attorney and Solicitor- 
general—appeared in that case, and without 
any consequent inconvenience. I am per- 
suaded that careful investigation would 
discover other instances in which the same 
proceeding had taken place without any 
greater inconvenience. If your Lordships 
think proper to change the rule of the 
House, do so, but let the change be the 
result of careful and diligent investigation 
and inquiry. You should first of all mi- 
nutely inquire into what has taken place 
in former times. After such inquiry, if 
you think fit to lay down a general rule, 
you will consider maturely what it should 
be—whether there should be any exception, 
and, if any, what exception—whether it 
should extend only to public bills, or to 
private bills also—in short with what qua- 
lifications and distinctions it ought to be 
adopted. I am quite sure you ought not to 
proceed rashly or hastily to a decision with- 
out considering the subject in all its bearings 
or without adopting the usual precaution, 
in cases of this nature, of referring it to 4 
select committee. But, my Lords, I have 
another objection to the motion of my noble 
and learned Friend. I do not like a motion 
of this kind which is general in form, but 
which is directed against a particular indi- 
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vidual, and intended for a particular occa- 
sion. It may be said that it is a general rule, 
and you wish to lay it down as a general 
rule for the conduct of the House. It is so 
in terms, and it is true that the individual 
isnot named; but who will not see that 
the motion is directed against that indivi- 
dual, and against that individual alone? I 
call upon your Lordships not to make a 
rule on this ground. It would be unworthy 
of the House, unworthy of your Lordships’ 
character and station, to make such a parti- 
cular case the ground for such an order as 
my noble and learned Friend proposes. On 
this ground I oppose the motion. If it 
be thought proper further to consider the 
question, I would recommend that it be 
brought forward early next Session, and 
that a select committee be appointed for its 
investigation. I do not wish to see it 
adopted hastily, on the spur of the occasion ; 
and, above all, adopted with reference to a 
particular individual. Having stated what 
Ihave submitted for your Lordships’ con- 
sideration, I wish to state facts connected 
with the employment of counsel in the 
particular case of the Sudbury Disfranchise- 
ment Bill. The moment I was informed 
that a number of witnesses were to be exa- 
mined at your Lordships’ Bar, I did what 


every one holding my situation does— 
direct an application to be made in the 
usual way to the Treasury for the attend- 


ance of counsel. The gentleman named 
by the Treasury was Mr. Waddington. 
If my noble Friend the noble Marquess, 
who has the conduct of the bill, thinks it 
necessary to have other forensic aid, appli- 
cation should be made for it. Your Lord- 
ships will have no objection to the employ- 
ment of another counsel, but I would 
suggest to my noble Friend, that in such 
cases it is usual to be as parsimonious with 
regard to expense as possible. I have 
thought it right to give this explanation of 
the facts, in order that if one gentleman 
should be preferred, it should not be ascribed 
to any cause but that Mr. Waddington was 
appointed before the name of any other 
gentleman was suggested. I have only to 
add, that for the reason I have stated I feel 
it my duty to oppose the motion of my 
noble and learned Friend. 


Lord Brougham said, I deem it my duty 
to add, that my clear and unhesitating 
opinion agrees with what my noble and 
learned Friend has just stated. Undoubt- 
edly my noble and learned Friend who made 
this motion stated, and I most willingly 
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and entirely believe him, that he was fully 
aware of the gravity and importance of a 
proposition of this description for altering 
or extending a Standing Order. But I am 
sure it is only because my noble and learned 
Friend asserts this that I believe it, for I 
do not perceive in the course he has taken, 
any, the slightest, indication of his being 
aware of the gravity, the importance, or, 
permit me to say, the delicacy, of the 
question which he has undertaken to bring 
before the House. But as my noble and 
learned Friend has informed your Lord- 
ships that he is aware of it, of course I am 
‘bound to believe him, and I do believe that 
at least he thinks so; but his conduct is 
entirely at variance with any possibility of 
having been so aware. My Lords, to pro- 
pound a Standing Order in any generally 
important matter is one of the rarest, and 
permit me to add, one of the most difficult 
tasks which any of your Lordships can take 
upon you to perform. I had the honour of 
sitting in this House, in the place now much 
more worthily occupied by my noble and 
learned Friend (the Lord Chancellor), for 
four years. My noble and learned Friend 
who succeeded me was there upwards of five 
years. My noble and learned Friend who 
sat on the Woolsack during the inter- 
mediate period sat altogether during, I be- 
lieve, six sessions of Parliament. Not one 
of us, with a single exception, during the 
whole of that period, during the twelve or 
thirteen years that we filled the place of 
Speaker of this House, ever thought it be- 
coming that we should so far go out of our 
way as to alter or extend any of your 
Standing Orders. The exception to which 
I allude furnishes an illustration of what 
has been said both by my noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack and myself. I had 
the honour of proposing a set of Standing 
Orders in the year 1837. I did not get up 
and give notice on Friday that I should 
move them on Monday in consequence of 
some circumstance which just then became 
known, and afterwards postpone them for 
a few days only in consequence of the ill- 
ness of the Lord Chancellor. The subject 
was fully opened to your Lordships. There 
was much consultation held with all the 
Members of your Lordships’ House who 
take a part in law cases. There were pri- 
vate consultations on them before proceed- 
ing further. The result of that deliberate 
consideration was explained to your Lord- 
ships, but I did not move their immediate 
adoption. Such propositions become law 
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by a single act. Without going through 
the stages of different readings, committee, 
and report, they acquire immediately and 
by a single step the force and authority of 
law. That immediate legislation was not 
proposed in 1837, But that is the course 
which my noble and learned Friend, being 
aware, as he says, of the gravity and im- 
portance of the occasion— that is the course 
which, to show that he is so aware, and 
that he is acting under the influence of 
that feeling, and under the control and 
restraint which it is calculated to impose, 
has thought meet to propose for your Lord- 
ships’ adoption. What was done in 1837? 
The subject was discussed in this House. 
A select committee was appointed to con- 
sider it and report their opinion to the 
House. It was attended by my noble and 
learned Friend, by the noble Duke opposite, 
and by all accustomed to take a part in 
such proceedings. The committee, after 
full deliberation, made a report. The 
report was circulated amongst your Lord- 
ships, and your Lordships, having again 
considered the matter, did at last adopt 
those Orders. On another occasion a simi- 
lar course was taken. In 1715 it was re- 
ferred to a committee to consider the 


Standing Orders generally, and the judges 
were summoned to attend it, so important 
and so difficult was it felt to interfere with 


the Standing Orders. Now, my Lords, 
I really cannot see anything so much a 
matter of course in the present proposal— 
I cannot think it such an exception to all 
proposals of this description .as to induce 
me to depart from that cautious, circum- 
spect course which your Lordships have 
always adopted in dealing with such ques- 
tions. I think, if I were to go over the 
whole speech of my noble and learned 
Friend, and take one after another of his 
instances and his arguments, I can hardly 
conceive that stronger reasons could be 
urged, or stronger instances cited, for the 
purpose of inducing your Lordships to 
negative the motion of my noble and 
learued Friend, than such a recapitulation 
of my noble and learned Friend’s own 
speech would exhibit. Does my noble and 
learned Friend not perceive — with his 
acuteness on all other subjects, which is so 
great where his mind is not unhappily 
warped by some preconceived idea, some 
feeling of a kind of necessity from which 
he cannot escape, of meddling with the 
Standing Orders and propounding new 
ones—does he not, with his acuteness, 
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never until now at fault—perceive that 
every one of his arguments applies to a 
different question, to a different matter 
from that which is before your Lordships 
and to another place than your Lordships 
House? He says, if a Member of the 
House of Commons comes here to argue 
a bill, whether about to be sent to the 
House of Commons from this House, or 
brought up thence, the greatest incon. 
venience and most mischievous consequence 
must ensue. How? Where? To whom? 
To this House, where alone your Lord. 
ships have anything to do with the con- 
sideration of mischievous consequences? 
Not at all. My noble and learned Friend 
does not affect to say so. He cannot 
descry the most remote or distant glim. 
mering of such an inconvenience. He 
said a Member appearing at this Bar, upon 
a bill about to go down to the other House, 
might have his judgment as a legislator 
warped with regard to it. If it were a 
bill about to come up from the other House, 
a Member might likewise be unduly af. 
fected by having a retainer in his pocket. 
Whose concern is that? It is the business 
of the House of Commons. It is for them 
to protect themselves. ‘That there may be 
an inconvenience I do not deny—there 
may be a warping of the judgment—there 
may be bribery, or what has the same 
effect, I do not deny it, but it is a matter 
for the House of Commons to cunsider. It 
is for them to keep their Members from 
anything which may interfere with the 
discharge of their duty—to take care that 
the forensic zeal produced by a retainer, 
may not enter into their legislative delibe- 
rations. My noble and learned Friend 
said, that if a Member of the other House 
receives a retainer to appear at your Bar, 
it may influence him here. Why, that is 
the proper office of a retainer. It is for 
that it is given. The more it influences 
his conduct, the more he is under its sway 
—the more zealously, in consequence of it, 
he performs his duty, the better. Better 
for whom? For the client who has retained 
him, and not the worse for the court before 
whom his client has sent him to argue. 
Does it do your Lordships any harm that 
he shows zeal in consideration of that re- 
tainer, and, for aught I know, in propor- 
tion to it. Nosuch thing. It is exactly 
what he is here todo. To turn to my 
noble and learned Friend’s motion—it 
furnishes an instauce of the consequences 
of that rash and hasty legislation, without 
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the circumspection or caution which I took 
leave to recommend a few nights ago—an 
illustration of that headlong impatience for 
alteration which, where the ordinary guards 
and preventives of rashness and crudeness 
are absent—the different stages of first, 
second, and third reading, committee, and 
report—and where one motion upon one 
speech, however eloquent or convincing, 
acquires in an instant the force of law, 
may altogether fail to accomplish the ob- 
ject it has in view. My noble and learned 
Friend, who is so well aware of the gravity 
and difficulty of the subject, and of the 
caution and circumspection which it needs, 
thinks it necessary to prevent Members of 
the other House from pleading before your 
Lordships. What is the Standing Order 
which he proposes? That they shall not 
be allowed to plead at the Bar. Would 
this prevent them from going before com- 
mittees? The same mischiefs and incon- 
veniences might arise before a committee 
to-morrow, even if this order were adopted 
tonight. Perhaps my noble and learned 
Friend would be willing to alter and amend 
his own Standing Order, but what a proof 
this is of the deliberation with which it 
has been framed. There was a case in 


1792, when a set of Standing Orders were 
adopted on a short notice, and a short time 
after it was found necessary to suspend 
them for the remainder of the Session. 
that case is a beacon to warn, and not a 


safe haven to attract. 1 speak with great 
distrust of my own feelings, but with no 
distrust of my own recollection, when I 
come to that part of my noble Friend’s 
statement, in which he made allusion to 
the case of the Queen. It turns out, at 
the end of two-and-twenty years—I was 
not before aware of it—but it does so 
happen, that my noble Friend thinks we, 
who were concerned in that case, ought to 
have adopted another course than that 
which we did take, and instead of main- 
taining our seats in the other House, we 
ought to have quitted them, to discharge 
our professional duties. My noble and 
learned Friend has been inconceivably 
careless in his statement of the facts re- 
ferring to that occasion, and not less so in 
the inferences he has drawn from them. 
First, as to the facts. He says, the rea- 
son why an exception was made in grant- 
ing leave to the present Chief Justice and 
myself was, that we held the offices of her 
aesty’s attorney and Solicitor genera!. 
ut my noble and learned Friend is not 
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aware that Dr. Lushington held no office 
under her Majesty—that Dr. Lushington 
was a Member of the other House—that 
he had a common retainer as counsel for 
the Queen, and that leave was given to 
him in the same way, and the same words 
in which it was given to the Chief Justice 
and myself. So much for the fact. Now 
as to the inference. My noble and learned 
Friend would have advised us to vacate our 
seats at that time. We had not then the 
benefit of his counsel, and were obliged to 
act on the light we had. My noble and 
learned Friend says, we should have been 
easily restored to our seats. This shows 
how the most acute and subtle minds who 
have not taken time to consider a subject 
may mistake where much humbler capa- 
cities by proper consideration can see 
clearly. My noble and learned Friend 
says, that I had great popularity, which 
would have secured my re-election. Great 
popularity would have been of great use in 
one of the closest boroughs in all England. 
In the ignorance which my noble Friend 
labours under—God knows it is no fault 
of his—he says, I ought to have retired 
from Parliament. If I had retired from 
the borough, some one must have taken 
my place. What would have been the 
consequence? I could not ask that person 
to retire again. That being the case, I 
had resolved to go out. % Ifhad resolved to 
retire from Parliament, and announced, 
on bringing forward certain motions, that 
I did so with that view. But I had as- 
certained, that I could not come in again. 
I announced, too, before the House granted 
leave, as also had Mr. Denman my inten- 
tion to refrain from taking any part in the 
discussions upon any bill which might be 
brought before the House with respect 
to the subject upon which I was to 
be heard at your Lordships’ Bar. His 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham 
continued) said, that. the Queen’s Soli- 
citor-general could again be returned if 
he had resigned before pleading at the 
Bar—for where ?—for Nottingham! Re- 
turned again for Nottingham, after, per- 
haps, a severe contest had taken place ? 
Could the retiring Member, no longer 
wishing to be out and again desirous of 
being in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, so easily displace his successor ? 
That was a question which he would leave 
their Lordships to judge of. For his own 
part, he had not the faculty of perceiving 
that the election was so certain or easy ; 
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but, perhaps, it was a question which the 
successor of Mr. Denman could best de- 
cide. ‘‘Oh! but!” said his noble and 
learned Friend, ‘‘ what was more easy 
than to go back and be re-elected?” The 
present facts, with respect to that borough, 
would, perhaps, show that it was not so 
very easy to go back. What atom, what 
particle of difference would it have made 
if all those who were engaged in the 
Queen’s case as retained advocates, and 
had taken part in the judicial proceedings 
relating to her—what atom of difference 
would it have made if they had abandoned 
their seats whilst those proceedings were 
pending, and returned to them again im- 
mediately after by means of a re-election ? 
What difference would such a course have 
made as to the inconvenience and mischiefs 
which his noble and learned Friend ap- 
prehended! ‘The only possible difference 
which he could see was, that in the one 
case they would have gone out, and that 
in the other they had remained. The 
only portion of his noble and learned 
Friend's argument which related to their 
Lordships—for that which related to the 
inconvenience which might arise in another 
place from Members of the other House 
pleading at their Lordships’ Bar was for 
that other House to consider—the only 
portion of the argument which related to 
their Lordships was, that they might not 
be able to exercise the same power over 
those who could plead the privilege as 
over persons who could not. This, how- 
ever, he denied. He would. stand up for 
the privileges of their Lordships’ House, 
and he denied that they could not main- 
tain them with the same power, whether 
the persons heard at the Bar were Mem- 
bers of the other House or not. Let any 
Member of the other House pleading at 
that Bar show a want of respect for the 
privileges of that House, let them presume 
to say or do anything which would not be 
warranted in an ordinary Member of the 
Bar, and their Lordships would soon visit 
the breach of their privileges, either with 
an appropriate censure or with some other 
form of their displeasure which they might 
deem called for. Nay, he would proceed 
further and say, that they would be want- 
ing in the proper respect which was due to 
themselves if they failed to show to any 
Member of the other House who might 
plead at their Bar that any breach on his 
part of the privileges of their House would 
be visited with the same punishment, nei- 
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ther going further nor falling short of 
that which would be dealt to an advocate 
who was not a Member of the other House, 
It would then be seen how little was to be 
apprehended by their Lordships from that 
privilege of Parliament which had been 
so absurdly set up in support of the 
present motion. For his own part, nei. 
ther he nor any of those engaged with 
him at the trial of Queen Caroline pre. 
sumed on the privilege of Parliament 
when heard at the Bar of that House, 
There were the Standing Orders of the 
other House twice repeated—once in 1693, 
and again in 1695—prohibiting all Mem. 
bers of the House of Cowmons from plead- 
ing at their Lordships’ Bar without the 
permission of that House; and there 
would be found on its journals abundant 
instances, even to overflowing, to prove the 
rule, by pointing out the particular occa 
sion upon which leave had been granted, 
Let the House of Commons then deal with 
their own Standing Orders. He did not 
see any harm that could result to that 
House from the Members of the Commons 
being there to plead upon bills. At the 
same time, however, he thought it was ill- 
advised in the other House to give such 
permission. In the first place, their doing 
so was unfair to the profession ; and, 
secondly, it must, almost of necessity, be an 
interruption of the duties of Members. 
Unless, therefore, good cause was shown, 
he thought such leave should not be granted 
at all; but, at the same time, it must be 
remembered that this was an affair of the 
House of Commons, not of their Lordships; 
that they had nothing to do with it, 
and ought not to discuss it ; indeed, 
the only points on which he differed at all 
from his noblé and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack was, that he did not for a mo- 
ment anticipate a period when the consi- 
deration of the subject ought to be re- 
newed in their Lordships’ House. One 
word more, and he would conclude. The 
noble Lord who brought forward this mo- 
tion declared, that whilst he raised the 
question for the more delicate dealing with 
cases which might immediately occur, he 
did not intend in any way to direct its ap- 
plication to the particular case of Mr. Roe- 
buck. Now, he could not at all see how 
it was possible to disconnect the two pro- 
ceedings—the proceeding of the Com- 
mons, namely, with respect to Mr. Roe- 
buck, and the proceeding of the noble Lord 
with respect to the Standing Order. If, 
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indeed, this motion had been brought for- 
ward, not only after Mr. Roebuck’s re- 
tainer had been sent, and after he had ob- 
tained leave to appear at their Lordships’ 
Bar, but after the cause was over respecting 
which such leave had been granted to him 
—then there might have been some pre- 
sumptive proof in support of the noble 
Lord’s declaration ; but the fact was, that 
notice was given of the motion imme- 
diately after Mr. Roebuck had obtained 
leave, and before he could have been heard, 
and the noble Lord timed the motion just 
so,—that his noble Friend, the noble 
Marquess to whom the bill was committed, 
having given notice that he should move 
its second reading on Friday night,—what 
did the noble Lord do but get up and put off 
his motion, not to a day subsequent to that 
on which Mr. Roebuck would, in course, 
have appeared at their Bar, but to this very 
day, this particular Thursday, being the 
one day previous to the second reading of 
the bill and to Mr. Roebuck’s making his 
appearance as counsel in support of it. 
The evident object, therefore, was to make 
a sort of ex post facto law to meet a parti- 
cular case—the particular one, no doubt, 
of Mr. Roebuck’s appearing at the Bar of 
their House. Whatever might be the 
noble Lord’s design, it was accordingly 
clear that this motion would have the 
inevitable tendency of preventing the at- 
tendance of Mr. Roebuck, of whom he 
must say, that a man of more inflexible in- 
tegrity, public and private, he had never 
known—in addition to which he might 
further add, that he had rarely met with 
one of larger information or of greater 
ability. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde believed 
he must take it to himself that any neces- 
sity had arisen for discussing this motion, 
for in undertaking the charge of the Sud- 
bury Disfranchisement Bill in their Lord- 
ships’ House, he had thought it desirable 
that some one should attend at the Bar to 
support it, and after concert with others it 
seemed to him that Mr. Roebuck was a 
very proper person to hold the brief. He 
(Lord Clanricarde) had, however, certainly 
never contemplated the difficulty which 
had arisen, but it having occurred, he was 
bound, after mature consideration, to say 
that he did not see that any reason had 
been shown why their Lordships should 
interfere. The matter seemed to him to 
be peculiar to the Commons, and he thought 
that branch of the Legislature should be 
left to deal with it as they pleased. 
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Lord Campbell, in reply, observed that 
| he had, with respect to this motion, a very 
formidable opposition to encounter in the 
combination of the noble Lord, the Lord 
High Chancellor, on the Woolsack, and the 
noble ex-Chancellor who sat behind him. 
When their Lordships recollected, however, 
that both those noble Lords, being then 
Members of the House of Commons, had 
on a former occasion been the very parties 
to appear as counsel in a criminal proceed- 
ing at their Lordships’ Bar, he did think 
that they would not look upon them as 
very high authorities on this subject, but 
that they would rather consider their judg- 
ment to be warped by their position than 
to be perfectly and entirely impartial. He 
had been severely censured by both the 
noble Lords for what they termed his pre- 
cipitation with regard to this motion. It 
had been said, in the first place, that he 
should have moved for a select committee. 
Surely, however, no select committee was 
required to consider a Standing Order. His 
order would be, perhaps, of three lines in 
length; there would be nothing complicated 
about it, nothing opposed to precedent, 
nothing that their Lordships might not 
consider and decide on in the course of a 
few minutes. Where, then, was the neces- 
sity for a select committee, which was only 
usually appointed in cases of extreme difli- 
culty, or where research or consideration 
was made peculiarly desirable? But then 
it was said, he was acting with disrespect 
to Mr. Roebuck, and that he ought to have 
waited until that gentleman’s case had been 
heard. As to the disrespect, he disclaimed 
any such intention as that imputed to him, 
but, on the other point, what would have 
been the consequence if he had waited 
until Mr. Roebuck had been heard? Why, 
the mischief would have been done; the 
very fact that he had appeared at their Bar 
would have been construed into a prece- 
dent, and would have been an irresistible 
argument against his motion. The noble 
Lord the ex-Chancellor of England was, in 
his own person, the self-constituted guard- 
ian of the purity of the House of Com- 
mons; no one, even among the very Mem- 
bers of the lower House, was so seemingly 
anxious for the purity of that House as the 
noble Lord. Now, let him ask the noble 
Lord did not he think it would be inde- 
cent and indecorous for any Member of that 
House to vote on a bill concerning which 
he had received a retainer, and must there- 
fore be taken to be an interested party ? 
Would not the noble Lord assist in putting 
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down such a practice if he saw it acted on? 
and would not their Lordships exercise 
their undoubted right of interposing where 
they saw a public evil following from such 
a practice? But the noble Lord said, why 
interpose in this particular case? why not 
have taken such a step before, or else why 
not wait until this case had been heard? 
He (Lord Campbell), replied to this, that 
up to the present time there never had been 
an instance parallel to the present. In the 
Queen’s case it was distinctly declared by 
the resolution of the Commons that the 
Members named should have leave toattend. 

“Under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case; but,” it was added, ‘‘such leave is not 
to be drawn into or construed to be a prece- 
dent.” 

Thé noble Lord, indeed, himself set this 
part of the question at rest, for he had 
owned to them that he intended to resign 
his seat for Winchelsea, but that a difficulty 
having arisen as to his getting reseated for 
that borough, he had made a point of ob- 
taining leave of the Commons to appear. 
The fact, therefore, of the noble Lord’s 
being likely to lose his seat for Winchelsea 
seemed to have been the cause of his change 
of opinion. If he could readily have got in 
again when the trial was over, he would 
not have appeared at their Lordships’ Bar 
in the joint character of the Queen’s Attor- 
ney-general and a Member of the House of 
Commons. But there was still another 
strong point with reference to this part of 
the case. An express stipulation was 
made in the Queen’s case that the counsel 
engaged should not vote upon the bill; but 
in the case adverted to, Mr. Roebuck had 
voted on the bill. According to all esta- 
blished usage, no man could be judge and 
advocate in the same cause. In the 
Queen’s case the noble Lord was not to be 
a judge, but in this case Mr. Roebuck had 
absolutely acted as a judge already. With 
respect to the other cases, Sir Henry 
Thynne’s was the case of a private bill; 
Sir Jonah Barrington’s was the case of an 
address from the Houses of Parliament for 
the removal of a judge. Looking at all the 
facts and precedents, therefore, he must say 
that he thought he had made out a case 
for the adoption of ‘his motion; but whe- 
ther their Lordships were inclined to agree 
to it or not, one thing he must beg them 
distinctly to bear in mind, and that was, 
that if they did not now adopt the Standing 
Order, the opportunity of doing so would 
soon for ever have gone by. 

Motion negatived. 





Limitation oF ACTIONS (IRELANp),} 
On the Order of the Day for the secong 
reading of the Limitation of Actions (Ire. 
land) Bill, 

The Earl of Glengall objected to the 
bill. It was a measure of an important 
character, and a memorial signed by 709 
noblemen and gentlemen, representing the 
hardships that would be inflicted by the 
bill had been presented against it to the 
Lord Chancellor. 

The Archbishop of Armagh: The ob- 
ject of the bill which is now on your Lord. 
ships’ Table, is to extend to Ireland the 
provisions of an act which was adopted nine 
years ago, respecting advowsons in this 
country. The bill proposes to limit the 
time within which quare impedit actions 
may be brought. It is founded on a prin. 
ciple recognised distinctly and of old by the 
laws of England—which principle is this, 
that a long period of adverse possession 
gives an indefeasible right to the property 
which has been so held. The act to which 
I allude was passed in 1833, and had refe- 
rence to both real and ecclesiastical pro. 
perty. Its provisions with regard to the 
former, extended to Ireland as well as to 
England ; but from the benefit with regard 
to the latter, the patronage of advowsons— 
Ireland was excluded. ‘The design of the 
present bill is to assimilate the law of the 
two countries, and to give to Ireland the 
advantage of that measure, which was 
deemed requisite for the quieting of titles 
to church patronage in England. The 
same weighty reasons which convinced 
your Lordships of the propriety of passing 
the act of 1833, apply with equal force to 
induce your Lordships to extend its pro- 
visions to Ireland. _The provisions which 
this bill contains are most equitable: they 
assign as a limit the term of sixty years ad- 
verse possession, or three successive incum- 
bencies. But they enact that in no case 
shall a possession for 100 years be dis- 
turbed, although there may not have been 
three incumbencies in that lengthened pe- 
riod. Noble Lords are not to imagine that 
this bill is framed so as to work exclusively 
for the advantage of the Prelates of the 
Church, in securing to them the patronage 
to which they lay claim. On the contrary, 
I know myself an instance in which it will 
operate in favour of a noble Lord on the 
opposite side of the House, by preventing 
the Bishop of a diocese adjoining my own 
from endeavouring to recover the presenta- 
tion to a valuable benefice to which he 
thinks he has a right, though his predeces- 
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sors have been unable to establish it ; and, 
doubtless, there are many similar cases. 
The measure, however, was one which, 
after mature deliberation, and the advice 
of the most learned, impartial, and upright 
judges, was thought to be fair and equitable 
gs regarded such property in England. We 
take those provisions just as they stand, no 
matter for whom or against whom they 
may operate; and we ask you to apply 
them to Ireland, for the quieting of titles 
to property there, in the same manner as 
they have quieted titles here. A memorial, 
] have heard, has been presented to the 
lord Chancellor by some noble Lords 
against the passing of this bill, on the 
ground of their ancestors having been Ro- 
man Catholics, whose titles to advowsons 
had been, as they represent, usurped during 
te incompetency of their true patrons. 
But I would observe, that there is not one 
of the noble Lords who have presented that 
memorial against the passing of the bill, 
who is himself a conformist from Popery, 
and now beginning for the first time to in- 
quire into the rights which appertained to 
his ancestors. No, every one of them was 
born and brought up a Protestant ; and it 
istoo hard that the patronage of the Church 
should be left unsettled for the mere pur- 
pose of enabling the next generation, or 
the generation after that, to disturb this 
property, when neither the memorialists 
nor their fathers thought fit to take the 
proper steps during the last fifty years, for 
trying their titles thereto. Had such a 
principle as that which is put forward by 
the memorialists been adopted, had it found 
any favour in your Lordships’ House, had 
it been thought to be fair and equitable, 
the act of 1833 would never have been 
passed by the Legislature. The benefits 
conferred on this country by the provisions 
of that act are acknowledged by all; I 
therefore wish them to be extended to Ire- 
land ; and would intreat your Lordships to 
give your support to the bill before the 
House ; for the second reading of which I 
shall now give my vote. 


The Marquess of Clanricarde said, that 
on a future occasion it would be necessary 
to have much more discussion than the 
most rev. Prelate seemed to contemplate. 
They should look to the nature of the pro- 
perty to be affected by this measure. He 
had himself instituted many actions, and 
never failed, except in one case where a 
honsuit was directed. He hoped the sub- 
Ject would be allowed to stand over for the 





present, and that some mode would be 
adopted of settling titles equitably. 


The Earl of Wicklow said, it was desira- 
ble that the measure should pass, and the 
question be set at rest. Ireland was origin- 
ally included in the bill passed in 1833, 
but for some reason which he did not know, 
was excepted in committee. Tlie law should 
be assimilated in the two countries, and 
he hoped they would go into committee, 
and that a day would be appointed for the 
third reading. There was no reason why 
the bill should not pass. 

The Bishop of Derry said: My Lords, 
it is with great reluctance I rise to offer 
myself to your Lordships’ attention, but as 
I am not in the habit of doing so often, 
and as the subject under consideration is 
one in which I must naturally be supposed 
to take considerable interest, I trust I may 
be favoured with your indulgence while I 
make a few observations upon it. My 
Lords, I certainly derive peculiar satisfac- 
tion from the course which the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack has thought 
it advisable to pursue with respect to this 
bill, which I trust your Lordships will per- 
mit to be read a second time this day. My 
Lords, I look upon it as decisive evidence 
of the importance which the noble and 
learned Lord continues to attach to this 
measure, I say continues, because in the 
Session of 1833, I find from the Mirror of 
Parliament the noble and learned Lord 
urged the adoption of this bill, with that 
clearness and perspicuity for which he is so 
eminently distinguished :— 


“Tt is founded on a principle,” the noble 
and learned Lord said, “long recognised by 
the law of England, which principle is—that 
a long period of adverse possession gives an 
indefeasible right to the property which has 
been so held. Advowsons can only be con- 
tested in cases of vacancy. Now a vacancy 
may not occur within a period of twenty years ; 
therefore, a period of three incumbencies, or 
sixty years, is adopted, but in no case to ex- 
ceed a hundred years, although the three lives 
may go beyond that term.” 


I find also by reference to the Parlia- 
mentary Debates on the same occasion, 
that my noble and Jearned Friend opposite 
(for I must take the privilege of calling 
him so) made the following observations— 


“T do not recollect what was the case as 
regards the statute of James, but I think no 
limitation was fixed ; it was from and after the 
passing of the act. The period so settled, and 
the date from which the act is to take effect, 
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may work hardship to individuals. If, for in- 
stance, you say that this act should not come 
into operation for a year and a day, what 
would be the consequence? Why, the conse- 
quence would be, to bring a number of worth- 
less and unfounded claims into the courts for 
the sole pnrpose of avoiding the operation of 
the bill. But, then, it has been said, that we 
are passing a law which is to have an ex post 
facto operation. Why, the very last act on 
this subject, that which was introduced by my 
Lord Tenterden, had that effect most com- 
pletely ; and Baron Hullock decided at Car- 
lisle that its operation was intended to be 
such, It is obvious that if you do not insert 
the words ‘from and after the passing of this 
act,’ you induce a person whose right is about 
to be barred, to arrest his debtor merely for the 
purpose of obtaining an acknowledgment of 
his debt from him.’’ 


And on reference to the debate on the 
third reading of this bill I find the follow- 
ing observations by the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Brougham) :— 


“T have consulted the Chancellor for Ire- 
land, and he is not aware of any reasons why 
Ireland should be exempted from its opera- 
tion.” 


Lord Plunket said— 


“T certainly am not aware of any grounds 
upon which Ireland should be exempted from 
the operation of this measure.” 


The bill was then read a third time and 
passed. My Lords, I have quoted these 
high authorities to satisfy your Lordships 
of the soundness and justice of this mea- 
sure, and I can quote, further, the autho- 
rity of another noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Campbell) now in his place, who 
propounded this measure to the other 
House of Parliament. I may be permitted 
to add, that the noble and learned Lord, 
who was then Chancellor for Ireland, had 
full cognizance of the justice and necessity 
of extending to the Irish Church the pro- 
tection of this act, for he had, not long 
previously, presided as chief justice at one 
of those vexatious trials respecting advow- 
sons brought by the Irish Society against 
the late Bishop of Derry. Having alluded 
to this society, I must claim your Lord- 
ships’ indulgence whilst I read a brief but 
correct return of their proceedings against 
the Bishops of Derry since the date of their 
incorporation :— 


“THE VARIOUS PROCEEDINGS TAKEN BY THE 
IRISH SOCIETY AGAINST THE BISHOPS OF 
DERRY SINCE THEIR INCORPORATION, IN 
1613. 


“1629. The farmer of the Taylors’ Com- 
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pany, deriving from the Irish Society, sued the 
Bishop of Derry, in a guare impedit, for the 
recovery of the advowson of Camus (the ad. 
vowson now in dispute). The Bishop removed 
the cause to the Council Table, and further 
proceedings were stayed. 

“1662. The Irish Society instituted pro. 
ceedings against the Bishop of Derry for the 
recovery of the advowson of Duhboe; but, 
after the cause was at issue, further proceed. 
ings were stayed. 

41789. The Irish Society instituted pro- 
ceedings against the Bishop of Derry for the 
recovery of the advowson of Faughanvale, but 
were unable to sustain them, and the proceed. 
ings were abandoned. 

1830. The Irish Society sued the late 
Bishop of Derry, in a guare impedit, for the re. 
covery of the advowson of Killowen, and a 
trial at bar was held in the Court of Common 
Pleas, before Lord Plunket and three other 
judges, and a special jury, and a verdict was 
recorded against the society, with costs, 

“1838. The Irish Society sued the present 
Bishop of Derry, in a guare impedit, for the re- 
covery of the advowson of Camus. A trial at 
bar was held in the Court of Common Pleas, 
before the four judges and a special jury, anda 
verdict was recorded against the society, with 
costs.—May, 1840. 

*€ 1840. The Irish Society applied for a see 
cond trial of the same cause, which, after a 
lengthened argument, the court granted, in 
consideration of the weight and importance of 
the case; and a second trial was held at bar, 
before the same judges and a different special 
jury, and a second verdict was recorded against 
the society, with costs.—November, 1840. 

“1841. The Irish Society appealed to the 
twelve judges in the Court of Error, upon the 
allegation that illegal evidence had been ad- 
mitted by the judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas. The case was fully argued during the 
Easter and Trinity terms of 1841, and the 
judges of the Court of Error gave an unani- 
mous judgment against the society, with costs, 
—20th April, 1842.” 


My Lords—tIn these proceedings, which 
affect the diocese of Derry, your Lordships 
will perceive that, in no one instance, have 
this society been successful, and I am really 
at a loss to discover upon what ground they 
can hope to succeed, except it be upon the 
weight of a corporate purse as opposed to 
the funds of an individual. I trust, my 
Lords, I have stated sufficient facts to in- 
duce your Lordships to extend to the church 
in Ireland that protection which you have 
already afforded to the church in England. 
I abstain from entering more at length into 
this subject, after the convincing arguments 
addressed to your Lordships by the most 
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rev. Prelate who presides over the church 
in Ireland, and whose unwearied efforts to 
promote its best interests aretoo well known, 
and too universally acknowledged, to re- 
quire any eulogium from me. The most 
rev. Prelate, no doubt, possesses a much 
higher reward—indeed the best earthly re- 
ward—the approbation of his own mind. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that, in the 
bill of 1833, Ireland had been left out, in 
order to give time to parties to establish 
their rights; but, though nine years had 
since elapsed, it appeared that nothing had 
been done, and that they had allowed those 
rights to lay dormant ever since. The 
object of the bill was to bring those pro- 
ceedings to a close, but sufficient time 
would be allowed, as the bill gave no power 
to require that suits should be commenced 
immediately. When they went into com- 
mittee upon the bill, there was no doubt 
that they would be able to come to some 
arrangement that would be mutually agree- 
able, but, at all events, it was time that 
litigation of this kind should be put an 
end to. 

The Earl Fortescue supported the second 
reading of the bill. 

Lord Campbell thought, that the time 
had now arrived when, taking care of 
existing interests, this measure should be 
extended to Ireland. It was monstrous 
that, in Ireland, parties should be able to 
go back to the time of Strongbow, if a pre- 
sentation had been made so long ago, while 
in England a measure for the limitation of 
these suits had been carried. 

The Lord Chancellor would endeavour, 
before the bill went into committee, to 
frame a clause the object of which should 
be to protect existing interests. 

Bill read a second time. 

Adjourned. 
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PortTenpic.—CiLaims on FRanNcE.] 

Mr. Goulburn moved that the Order of 
the Day for the committee on the Com- 
mon Law Courts (Ireland) Bill be dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Divett would take that opportunity 
of asking a question of the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, as to the present 
state of the joint French and English 
commission on the claims of certain Eng- 
lish merchants for serious injuries to their 
ships and property by the French authori- 
ties in the Bay of Portendic. He pre- 
ferred endeavouring to elicit information 
on the subject by putting a question, 
rather than by making a motion for papers; 
because he was aware that it might be in- 
convenient for the Government to produce 
them at the present moment. The out- 
rages to which his question referred, were 
committed by the French upon English 
commerce, as far back as 1832, The sub- 
ject had several times been brought under 
the consideration of Parliament, and an 
opinion uniformly prevailed, that the 
French had acted with great atrocity to- 
wards our merchants. In consequence of 
the representations which were made to 
the French Government, it appointed a 
commission to determine upon the claims 
of the British merchants; but that pro- 
ceeding led to nothing but quibbles and 
protracted discussions, and no attempt 
was made to meet the question fairly. He 
was conscious how desirable it was to 
maintain amicable relations with France, 
but he really thought it would be better to 
make up our minds at once for some se- 
rious consequence, than to allow irritating 
questions of this nature to continue from 
year to year. The object which he had in 
view, was to elicit from the right hon. 
Baronet some strong expression of opinion 
with respect to these proceedings. In 
February of the present year, the right 
hon. Baronet expressed himself on the 
subject in a manner worthy of the Prime 
Minister of this country, and condemned, 
in the strongest terms, the conduct of the 
French government in postponing the 
settlement of the claims. The right hon. 
Baronet also stated, that in his opinion 
the late Government had not acted in the 
matter with the vigour which they ought 
to have displayed. He (Mr. Divett) was 
aware that there had been difficulties in 
the way of the settlement of the question 
by the late Government, but at the same, 
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time there were circumstances which, per- 
haps, in some degree justified the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Baronet. In De- 
cember, 1838, the following letter was ad- 
dressed to Lord Palmerston :— 


“My Lorp—We have abstained from 
troubling you since the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment upon the subject of our claims ; our pa- 
tience is, however, now nearly worn out. We 
have waited from month to month, fully ex- 
pecting that some communication with refe- 
rence to these just demands for redress might 
have arrived from Paris, but we have waited 
in vain. Your Lordship’s vigorous remon- 
strances of February last; M. de Gabriac’s 
promises that the report of the consultation 
committee should be sentin to his government, 
before the end of June; thesolemn pledge given 
by the Count Molé that upon receiving the re- 
port he would lose no time in making himself 
master of the case, and in obtaining from his 
cabinet a resolution upon it; the hopes held 
out by Lord Melbourne in the House of Lords, 
towards the close of the Session, that our 
grievances would be speedily adjusted, appear, 
so far as we are informed, to have been down 
to this moment utterly barren of effect. 

“ We confess that we cannot contemplate, 
without feelings of the deepest mortification, 
the very different sort of precedure which has 
been adopted by the French ministry in be- 
half of French subjects, in cases where the 


latter complain of injuries inflicted upon them 


by foreign states. Witness the example of 
Mexico and Buenos Ayres, whose coasts the 
king of the French has placed under blockade, 
in consequence of the refusal, or rather the 
hesitation of those Republics, to satisfy the 
claims of French merchants, claims by no 
means so unquestionable as ours, and not 
much exceeding, in the whole, the amount of 
our demands against France ; and yet, for four 
years, we have been seeking compensation 
from that country for injuries of the most po- 
sitive nature, aggravated by circumstances the 
most humiliating to our pride as British mer- 
chants, as well as fatal to our general trade 
with Africa. 

“‘ We feel ourselves compelled to ask your 
Lordship most respectfully how much longer 
we are to wait for justice, and through what 
species of instrumentality we have any chance 
of procuring it? Can the executive do anything 
for us, or are we to wait untill Parliament be 
opened next year; and are we again to go 
through the process of interrogation and motion 
for papers, and all that cireuitous course of 
solicitation for redress, from a state within 
three hours’ sail of our own shores ? 

“ We should feel extremely obliged to your 
Lordship if you would have the goodness to 
consider the very painful situation in which 
we are placed, and the great injustice inflicted 
upon us by the French system of diplomacy, 
which, independently of the hardship upon us 
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as individuals, we humbly submit is deroga. 
tory to the honour of our country ; a system 
of diplomacy that seems an utter stranger to 
the settlement of accounts, excepting when 
the balance is entirely on its own side, 
“ We have the honour, &c. &e, 
“G. C. Repman. 
(Signed) |. M. Forster. 
**Ropert Harrison, 
“ The Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, &e, 
“ London, December 3, 1838.” 


At the present moment the question re. 
mained still in the same state. The 
French government had evinced nothing 
but a disposition to put off the settlement 
of the question by resorting to trickery, 
and the lowest species of petty-fogging 
practice, He had no hesitation in say. 
ing that the conduct of the French go- 
vernment was disgraceful to a_ nation 
holding such a high position as France 
occupied. He would ask the right hon, 
Baronet to explain the present state of 
the proceedings of the joint French and 
English commission on the claims of cer- 
tain English merchants for serious injuries 
to their ships and property by the French 
authorities in the Bay of Portendic? 

Sir 2. Peel said, that as the hon. Gen- 
tleman had determined to bring the subject 
under the consideration of the House in 
the form of a question rather than of a 
motion, he thought it incumbent on him, 
in replying to that question, to adhere to 
the ordinary rules by which the conduct of 
Ministers, in answering questions, was 
regulated. He was not at liberty to enter 
into discussion, but he was justified in 
answering the question put to him, What- 
ever feelings he might entertain on the 
subject of these claims—and they were 
strong—he thought the wiser and more 
dignified course to pursue was to abstain 
fromall harsh and contumelious expressions, 
And if he used forbearing and temperate 
language, he trusted it would not be 
thought inconsistent with the strong feel- 
ings which he entertained as to the justice 
of the claims of those persons whose in- 
terests were involved in the subject. At 
an early period of the Session he held out 
strong expectations that those claims 
would be satisfactorily arranged, and his 
noble Friend, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, held out similar expecta- 
tions. He was not, however, enabled to 
confirm these expectations, but he could as- 
sure the hon. Gentleman that he held out no 
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expectations which he was not justified in 
exciting, in consequence of the assurances 
which the Government had received. The 
hon, Gentleman, who was interested in 
these claims, more from a sense of their 
justice, he was sure, than from any per- 
sonal interest he had in the matter, was 
aware of what had taken place on the 
subject between the British Government 
and the French government. The feelings 
of the British Government had been con- 
veyed to the government of France in the 
ordinary diplomatic manner, and it was 
much better that they should be expressed 
in that way than through the medium of 
speeches. He would be very sorry to 
give an opinion, or express any feeling, 
which was likely to throw an impediment 
in the way of the amicable settlement of 
these long-pending claims. He enter- 
tained a confident hope that a great coun- 
try like France, animated by a sense of 
justice and jealousy of the national ho- 
nour, would feel it incumbent on it to 
make a speedy adjustment of the claims, 
He would not say more on the subject. 
He thought the hon. Member had exer 
cised a sound discretion in putting a 
question only, and not making a distinct 
motion. He trusted, however, that the 
hon. Gentleman would not construe the 
forbearance and moderation with which 
he had spoken on this question into any 
indifference as to the importance of the 
subject. 

Mr. Divett said, he should be quite 
content with the statement of the right 
hon. Baronet on the assurance that the 
subject should not be allowed to stop, but 
would be followed up by the Government. 

Sir R. Peel said, that within the last 
few days, a communication had been for- 
warded to the French government the 
presentation of which had been only post- 
poned by the lamentable event which had 
afflicted the royal family of France, and 
which, whatever feelings of jealousy the 
French people might entertain towards 
this country, had excited the deepest sym- 
pathy of the British people. He was sure, 
that the British House of Commons would 
respond to the expression of deep regret 
for the dreadful misfortune which had be- 
fallen the royal family and the people of 
France. 


Common Law Courts (IrELAND).] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
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that the Common-law Courts (Ireland) 
Bill was a measure of great importance, 
involving the interests of a great number 
of persons, a proper inquiry into whose 
cases would require communication with 
the authorities in Ireland. In the present 
state of the business of the House, and 
the importance of giving a full considera- 
tion to the subject, he found it impossible 
that this inquiry could be gone into this 
Session, or the bill proceeded with. But 
he also wished to give notice that, at the 
commencement of the next Session, he 
should certainly renew a bill that would 
give effect to the provisions of the present 
one, in order to ensure that saving of ex- 
pense which, he was sure, would be the 
ultimate result. 
Order of the Day discharged. 


ExPLANATION — DeEPuTATIONS TO 
Ministers.] Mr. Fielden wished to put 
a question to the right hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir J. Graham) relative to a report 
in the Morning Chronicle of yesterday 
(Wednesday), of an interview of the de- 
legates from the great manufacturing 
towns with the right hon. Baronet. In 
that report, the right hon. Baronet was 
made to quote him (Mr. Fielden) as an 
authority for a statement that the im- 
proved machinery had thrown out of em- 
ployment 35 per cent of the hands for- 
merly employed in the mills where it had 
been adopted. He wished to ask the right 
hon, Baronet whether he had really made 
such a statement? And if so, he wished 
to know to what speech of his the right 
hon. Baronet had referred ? 

Sir J. Graham said, that he must pro- 
test against being made responsible for 
anything contained in reports of the kind 
referred to, and if such reports continued 
to be published from ex parte statements 
drawn up from the mere recollection of 
the parties themselves, confidential, he 
might almost say familiar, intercourse 
which at present took place between de- 
putations from the country and the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown must necessarily be 
destroyed, and it would be the duty of 
Ministers, in their interviews with such 
bodies, to preserve a rigid, he might al- 
most say a sullen silence. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that he (Sir J. Graham) had 
misrepresented him. He (Sir J. Graham) 
had certainly asked a question of the de- 
putation relative to the introduction of 
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machinery into the cotton manufactories] Sir R. Peel could confirm what the hon 
of late years, and as to the effects pro- | Gentleman (Mr. Fielden) had stated, as it 
duced by that introduction. He had cer-|was consistent with what he had said 
tainly asked such a question, and if he | in October last. He protested against the 
recollected rightly, he had heard the hon. | course pursued in reporting those inter. 
Member for Oldham state, in his place in | views, and, as far as he was concerned, he 
Parliament, that within the last five years, | must altogether deny the accuracy of the 
new machinery had been introduced into | report. He thought that if such reports 
the cotton manufacture, the effect of which | were published, Ministers would be justified 
had been to diminish the employment of | on future occasions in refusing any such 
manual labour 30 per cent, and that, | interviews. It was rather hard that, after 
consequently, manual labour had been | giving two hours of patient attention to 
displaced to that extent. He had asked | the deputation, he should be made re. 
the gentlemen of the deputation if they | sponsible for a report, which was totally 
agreed with the statement of the hon. |inaccurate in the general impression it 
Member for Oldham. The deputation | conveyed. 

stated that they differed from the hon. 
Gentleman in opinion. He(SirJ.Graham){ Masrersor Mercuant Sups.] Cap. 
had stated to the best of his recollection | tain Fitzroy rose to move for leave to 
what had passed. If the hon. Gentleman | bring in a bill to require and regulate the 
asked him to what particular debate he | examination of all persons who wished to 
referred as the one in which the hon. | become masters or chief mates of merchant 
Member had made that statement, he | vessels. He would remind the House in the 
would admit that he could not refer to the | first place of what was the present condi- 
particular debate, but he had a strong im- | tion of our mercantile marine? Since the 
pression on his mind that the hon. Member | peace, our merchant vessels had increased 
had made some such statement in his | exceedingly in number. The cessation of 
place in Parliament. If the hon. Member | war had been followed by the spread of 
contradicted him, he was bound to bow to | our shipping over every part of the globe, 








the hon. Member’s more perfect recollec- | During the war the merchant vessels of 


tion, but he certainly had asked the ques- | this country sailed in convoys, or in com- 
tion bond fide, under the impression that | panies of two or three. At present they 
the hon. Gentleman had made such a | found them bearing singly to every quar- 
statement. | ter of the globe, and it became additionally 

Mr. Fielden had no recollection of ever | necessary to ascertain the qualifications of 
having made any such a statement, either | the commanders, The East India Com- 
in the House or out of the House. . It was | pany’s marine was the last mercantile 
impossible he could have done so, because | establishment in which an examination of 
such a statement would be at variance | officers was insisted upon. In our im- 
with the fact, and with everything he had | mense mercantile marine, numbering up- 
either spoken or written on the subject. In | wards of 20,000 vessels of upwards of fifty 
proof of this he would refer the right hon, | tons burden, there was no examination of 
Secretary to the form of a petition he} any kind with respect to the qualification 
had drawn up in 1841, when it was ex- | of officers; and however able and trust- 
pected there would be further legislation | worthy the majority of commanders might 
on the factory question, and a copy of | be, there were too many instances in which 
which, with other papers, he placed in the | the indignation of Englishmen was roused 
hands of the right hon. Baronet the First | at the conduct of those who were entrusted 
Lord of the Treasury, when he honoured him | with the command of vessels. He hoped 
with an interview in October last. In that | that in a future Session the attention of 
document he had stated that in 1840, as | the Government would be directed to the 
compared with 1835; in the county of | subject. His present object was to intro- 
Lancaster the increase of turning machi- | duce a measure which had been prepared 
nery was 534 per cent.; the increase of | by a great number of practical and ex- 
the consumption of cotton 44 per cent. ; | perienced persons connected with the ship- 
and the increase of the number of hands | ping interests. He would remind the 
employed in the factories only 21 per | House that one of the most marked re- 
cent. commendations in the report of the com- 
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mittee which had sat in 1836, for the 
purpose of investigating the causes of 
shipwreck, was the recommendation that 
boards should be constituted for the ex- 
amination of officers in the merchant ser- 
vice. It might be thought, perhaps, by 
some, that it was sufficient if the ship- 
owner or merchant himself was satisfied 
with the commander’s capacity ; but let 
the House bear in mind, that passengers 
who went out in ships, and the country 
generally, were interested in the capabili- 
ties and qualifications of captains of ves- 
sels. The length of a passage depended 
almost entirely upon the judgment, skill 
in navigation, and practical seamanship of 
the captain; and from the time the vessel 
left the shores of our country until its 
arrival in a foreign port, the lives of all on 
board were in his hands. He once met a 
ship in the Pacific Ocean which was six or 
seven degrees out of her longitude, and 
upon his asking the captain how it was, 
he replied, ‘‘ Why, Sir, we do not come 
here to navigate; we come here to fish.” 
His plan was, that there should be a cer- 
tain number of boards of examiners, say 
ten, in the principal ports of Great Britain, 
the principal being in London, two in 
Scotland, two in Ireland, and the rest in 
the chief ports of England. He proposed 
that these boards should consist of four 
examiners in London and three elsewhere ; 
that there should be a principal examiner 
and secretary, who should have the chief 
executive management of the whole sys- 
tem, assisted by the corporation of the 
Trinity House on practical nautical mat- 
ters, but subject to the control of the 
Board of Trade; that the examiners of the 
diferent boards should be all practical 
seamen, chosen by the shipowners of each 
district, the whole coast being divided into 
districts for the purpose, and that in order 
to combine practical experience the men 
thus selected should have been in com- 
mand in the merchant service for a certain 
number of years, one of the three in the 
southern hemisphere or distant parts of 
the world, another chiefly in coasting, and 
the third in the navigation of steam-vessels, 
He proposed that the expense of the boards 
should be defrayed by moderate fees to be 
paid by each officer examined on receiving 
his certificate of qualification. That mas- 
ters who paid 3/. and mates who paid 30s. 
for their certificates, should thenceforth be 
entitled to go to any part of the world; 
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and that the masters of ordinary coasters 
should pay 2/. and mates 1/, These fees, 
which would not be repeated, were con- 
sidered as by no means exorbitant by per- 
sons conversant with the subject, inasmuch 
as pilots round the coast paid from two to 
three guineas annually for their licences. 
{t was not proposed to interfere with mas- 
ters or mates of merchant vessels now in 
employment, or who might have been 
employed six months previous to the 
passing of the act. They would only be 
required to furnish themselves with a cer- 
tificate of exemption, for which they would 
have to pay, masters 10s. and mates 5s. 
These small fees were intended to cover 
the expense, for small as they were, when 
the House considered the number of ships 
of fifty tons (which were alone intended to 
be subjected to the provisions of the act), 
they would see that the sum received 
would be amply sufficient to pay the ex- 
penses of the examiners. He proposed 
that three-fourths of the receipts of each 
board should be appropriated to its own 
use, and the other one-fourth be trans- 
mitted to the central board. He thought 
the examiners would be found desirous of 
the appointment, not so much for the 
salary, as the distinction among their class 
it would confer. Thanking the House for 
the patience with which they had heard 
him, he would ask leave to bring in the 
bill, not, however, with a view of pressing 
it forward this Session, but in order that 
it might be printed and circulated in the 
country during the recess, and thus enable 
the House to collect any objections that 
might be urged against it. 

Mr. A. Chapman seconded the motion, 
at the same time he declined to pledge 
himself to all the details of his hon. and 
gallant Friend’s measure. He was glad 
the subject had been brought before the 
House, and it could not be in better hands 
than those of his hon. and gallant Friend. 

Mr. Gladstone felt glad that his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Dur- 
bam had directed his mind to this subject, 
and he quite concurred in the wisdom of 
the course which his hon. and gallant 
Friend had adopted. There was a strong 
desire that some such measure as the pre- 
sent should be passed into a law; but it 
was also true that there were great dif- 
ferences of opinion among ship-owners as 
to the details of such a measure, all which 
would require grave consideration, before 
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Parliament could proceed to legislate. 
The subject had been brought under the 
consideration of the Board of Trade, but 
he felt that the matter was not ripe for legis- 
lation, and he had also felt that, although 
there were means of communicating with 
insurance offices and ship-owners, yet that 
there was another class, namely, the ship 
masters and mates themselves, whom he 
could not so readily communicate with, 
and who would require to see the provi- 
sions of the bill, He, therefore, approved 
of the course adopted by his hon. and 
gallant Friend in merely introducing the 
bill, so that it might be printed for the 
perusal of the parties interested during the 
recess. They would thus receive sugges- 
tions from all the parties concerned, and 
might proceed with the matter next Ses- 
sion with the hope of effecting something 
beneficial. 

Sir T. Troubridge would not oppose 
the present motion, as he thought that, 
after the statement of the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, the measure was 
quite safe in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Hume thought if the masters and 
other officers of ships were to be examined, 
it might become a question whether en- 
gineers entrusted, in their office, with the 
lives of her Majesty’s subjects, should not 
be examined also, He was unwilling to 
consent to any measure that would fetter 
the private industry of individuals; but 
he thought if a measure of this kind was 
to be adopted, it ought to be undertaken 
by the Government. He did not think 
the House would be warranted to allow a 
private Member to carry a measure in- 
volving interests of so much importance. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that this was a 
very large and difficult question. He 
thought it would be necessary to go very 
fully into the question before that House 
determined on any legislation on the sub- 
ject. He thought that his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend who introduced the bill had 
taken the proper course with respect to 
his measure. 

Leave given. 


Evection Proceepines.| Mr. Roebuck 
rose for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of the House to certain resolutions 
founded on the report of the Election Pro- 
ceedings Committee. I should have been 
glad, the hon. Member said, if I could pos- 
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sibly have escaped from the necessity of 
bringing forward the motion of which | 
have given notice; but it is absolute] 

necessary, after the course which has 
been taken by the House, that some step 
should be taken, in consequence of that 
inquiry, which was originated by myself, 
I stated some time ago, that I had heard 
certain rumours respecting various in. 
dividuals, Members of this House. The 
House believed that statement to be go 
extraordinary, and of so remarkable and 
important a character, that it appointed a 
committee to inquire whether those as. 
sertions were correct; and it further-more 
passed a bill, giving some extraordinary 
powers to that committee by which they 
might be enabled to pursue their inves- 
tigations. Believing, therefore, that the 
House would not have taken that course 
unless it had conceived the inquiry to be 
important, I felt that when the inquiry 
came to an end I could not shrink from 
the necessary duty of now solemnly asking 
the House to deliver its opinion, ay or no, 
on the accuracy of the statements I then 
made, and to declare whether [ have not 
made out those statements which some 
weeks ago I made in my place as a Mem- 
ber, and for the purpose, if I have made 
out those statements, of giving the House 
an opportunity of determining whether it 
is willing to rest contented with those 
assertions, and not to proceed further in 
the matter for the object of protecting the 
honour and dignity of the House. When 
I made those statements much surprise 
was manifested by various parties and 
great exceptions were taken to the model 
pursued, and various assertions were made 
respecting it, It was said, first, that the 
statements I made were slanders on hon. 
Members, and some hon. Members came 
down to the House with language on 
their lips very much to this effect, that 
they were slanders. The House now 
knows whether those statements were 
correct or not. There were others who 
said, “ Certain it is that what you state is 
altogether true, but it is not new, all the 
world knows it, the thing is done every 
day.” But the House did not take that 
view of the subject. The House seemed 
to think that the statements were very 
serious, and very much compromised the 
dignity and character of the House, and 
that they ought to be inquired into. They 
were inquired into. Now let me call to 
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the recollection of the House, first, the 
statements made; next, let me very suc- 
cintly state the proofs of them laid before 
the committee ; and, then, let me ask the 
House whether any course can be pursued 
better than that which I am now about to 
submit to the House, and I submit with a 
due consideration for the parties interested, 
as well as with a deep concern for the 
honour and dignity of the House. J came 
down to the House, and in five separate 
cases asserted that “I had heard and be- 
lieved” that compromises had been en- 
tered into in the case of election petitions, 
by which those petitions were withdrawn 
from the consideration of the committees 
which were about to be appointed or had 
been appointed to try them,—withdrawn 
in consequence of a fear on the part of 
parties sitting in that House that bribery 
would be proved against them; and that 
thereby the consideration of the bribery 
was withdrawn from the committees, and 
public justice defeated. I stated, first, in 
the case of Harwich, that a compromise 
had been made; that a sum of money had 
been deposited ; and that one of the hon 

Members for that borough had agreed to 
vacate his seat. I remember the tone of 
offended virtue in which the hon. and 
gallant Member for Harwich repelled the 
charge. I was almost startled by the digni- 
fied attitude assumed by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member ; for not content with a simple 
negation, he went further, and began to 
make charges in return. Those charges 
were then neglected, as they ought to be, 
and I now pass them by with the consi- 
deration they deserve. But were not the 
facts I stated proved? Did not the hon. 
Member for Harwich—I am obliged to 
distinguish him by name, for I have no 
other means of doing so—did not Mr. 
Attwood agree to pay 2,500/., as he said, 
out and out, in order to withdraw from 
the election committee the investigation 
then about to take place before it; and 
did not the other Member for Harwich, 
the hon, and gallant Member, agree to 
withdraw himself at a certain date from 
his seat in Parliament by accepting the 
Chiltern Hundreds? Both of these facts 
have been proved, and they constitute 
the charge made. I was met at the time 
I brought this matter under the notice of 
the House by much anger, and hostility, 
I had almost said vituperative hostility ; 
but I believe, that the hon. Gentlemen 
concerned, many of them, were unwittingly 
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and unwillingly the victims of the vicious 
system we did well to lay bare, though 
with no other feeling whatever except 
that of consideration and sympathy, for 
those hon. Members who had been made 
the victims of the system. I am exceed- 
ingly desirous in all | say, not to express 
in the slightest degree any feeling against 
any of them, for most of them, with some 
slight exceptions, have come forward in 
the most candid manner, and in the fairest 
and most open spirit have laid before the 
committee evidence, which could hardly 
have been obtained except from their vo. 
luntarily coming forward. If they have 
been made victims of this system, and 
have done wrong under it, I say they 
have more than justified themselves by 
coming forward, and giving to the House 
and the country, that evidence by which 
a full conception of the evil can be ob- 
tained, and which will enable the House 
to legislate to prevent it. J, therefore, 
entreat the House to believe, that as far 
as individuals are concerned, I have no 
feeling whatever of hostility against them. 
The resolutions which I am about to lay 
before the House, are of a prospective na- 
ture—they have no retrospective operation, 
but are intended to regulate the future. 
They make no mention of the names of 
individuals ; and they pass no more blame 
on these transactions than is absolutely 
necessary to enable the House to provide 
against future mischief. Then, Sir, if I 
were to run through from Harwich to 
Nottingham, Lewes and Reading to Fal- 
mouth, I must say, that in each case I 
have made the same statements, and in 
each case the same proofs have been laid 
before the House. Ido not believe, there 
is one man who has looked at that report 
in the slightest manner, but must say, 
that every word uttered by me in my 
place here in Parliament has been justified 
by the evidence that has been laid before 
the House; that I have not exaggerated 
one tittle of what I stated. I have proved 
fully all my asseverations, and I have 
proved much more. Now let me ask 
what has been proved? I may be met, 
I know, after what has been stated by 
the hon. Member for Oxford—for from 
the statement of that hon. Member last 
night, he does not seem to consider that 
what was stated to have taken place was 
such a sin, and he has always been the 
first champion of the parties against my 
motion,—he may say—“ Now, all we have 
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proved is really nothing; there is nothing 
that the House of Commons can consider 
as derogating from its dignity ;” but I 
appeal from the hon. Member to the peo- 
ple of this country, and I know not what 
the people are to believe, if we are to buy 
poor voters by any means that may de- 
grade, debauch, and destroy them, and 
afterwards shield ourselves by some tech- 
nical quibbles. I would ask, whether the 
really thinking or honest people of this 
country, would consider that conduct hon- 
ourable to ourselves or beneficial to the 
country? I believe they would say, the 
grand, the chief criminal in all these cases, 
is the briber. How can we expect morality 
in the people unless those who are in high 
places in this country have an exalted 
morality? And if those who represent 
learned bodies and dignified persons ex- 
hibit a corrupt morality, we shall have 
a corrupt people. No matter how great 
may be his ability—no matter how long 
standing the reputation of any hon. Mem- 
ber, I should be the first to brand with 
my fiercest indignation that system, and 
the base, malignant, and corrupt morality 
of him who practised it. He who bribes 
is the great criminal. 
man with his purse to some constituency ; 
he finds a man pressed with want, having 
a family at home, earning by the sweat of 
his brow a small pittance, and to him 
comes a fiend in the shape of a candidate, 
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and offers to him to sell his conscience for | 
a bribe, and the man excepts the base and | 


corrupt offer. Let us have an exalted 
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Down goes the rich | 
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morality, and we shall have a virtuous | 


people; but let us refine away the diffi- 
culty, let us call it yielding to the neces- 
sary result of circumstances under which 
we are labouring, and say, that these 
people do not think it a sin; but if we 
are content to bribe, let us have no bri- 
bery laws —let us have no hypocrisy. 
There is far too much of this. We make 
aws to put down bribery, we pass the 
whole night from five o’clock to one 
o'clock discussing a Bribery Bill, and yet 
to-morrow he who is most careful among 
us, who is of most intact reputation, will 
go down and bribe the first constituency 
that offers. Thatis a far greater crime 
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don’t intend to effect the purposes we 
have in view. We pretend to a sanctity 
that we do not possess. We are—I must 
use the word—it is the most correct—we 
are, or have been hitherto a band of hy- 
pocrites concerning bribery. I stated, 
that there were five separate cases of the 
grossest bribery, and at the same time of 
the most flagrant breach of the ordinary 
rules of law to escape from the detection 
ofthat bribery. How was I met? It was 
said, ‘You are telling us nothing new, 
Why are you in such a fuss? Why is 
there this great stir about what we all 
know? When you go into the lobby, every 
man will laugh under your nose, What 
will you do with your committee or your 
bill? We wish you joy of your inquiries ;” 
and, if it was repeated once, it was re- 
peated a thousand times, that the House 
would throw me overboard, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government would never stand by me. I 
ask, what has been the result? I am not 
in the habit of paying any man compli- 
ments, but I thank the right hon. Genile- 
man for having stood by me. If he had 
not done so, I never should have got 
through the inquiry. He does not want 
my applause, but he deserves that of his 
country. In spite of all the manifest 
interests pressing on all sides, he did 
stand by me in this inquiry, and we have 
now got before the world what we have 
never had before—the undoubted evidence 
and proof of a base, degrading, and vicious 
I said before, that I think the 
parties who were most pained by the in- 
quiries were the most willing to expose 
this system. I do not wish to mix up 
personal considerations in the matter, and 
therefore, let us turn our eyes not for one 
moment to the past, but let us look to the 
future, and see if we cannot find some re- 
medy for the evil. What has been done? 
Bribery in every possible shape has been 
committed. Now, there is one part of 
this which I am slow to touch upon, but 
I am obliged to do so for the purpose of 
exposing the system. An hon. Gentle- 
man goes with 5,000/., it may be 6,000, 
in his pocket, to a constituency of 100 
persons. He goes to an hon. and gallant 


on our part than anything that is practised | Friend and says, “ I want to have no bri- 
by the unfortunate constituency. The | bery; I must know nothing about it. We 
conduct of this House, from beginning to} must get an intermediate man, for my 
end, in the business of bribery has been | eyes are of so delicate a texture, my S¢0- 
of a most base and detestable description. | sibilities are so nice, and my honour 8 
We pass hours, knowing all the while we | peculiarly refined as to bribery, that I 
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must beg you “not to say one word upon 
the subject, but return me Member for this 
borough, and don’t let me know what 
means are adopted. How the 6,000/. 
goes, for God's sake, don’t let me know, 
put return me Member for the borough.” 
We know it is correct as far as regards 
the actual fact, and on any opposition no 
doubt the person will say, ‘* 1 don’t know 
whether there was bribery in this case;” but 
I ask whether, as an honest man, in the 
ordinary business of life, it is possible for 
him not to know? Is it not clear as the 
sun at noonday shining without a cloud, 
that he must know that the sum of 6,000/. 
put into a banker’s conduit pipe, and which 
would descend, perhaps, to some smaller 
conduit pipes, and percolate through the 
whole constituency, must be applied in 
the grossest and basest bribery? As he 
walked along the streets and passed the 
beer-houses he might see his colours there, 
but he would know nothing about it. If 


you asked him he would say, “ I have no 
doubt the beer-houses are open, and that 
so large a sum of money must be employed 
in that way, but if you ask me I know 
nothing about it—l am not cognizant of 
bribery.” I ask you is not that just as 
wrong (I am not looking now to the past, 


but to the future), as openly, avowedly, 
and barefacedly to admit bribery, though 
it be not practised with his own hands? 
By the late law there was a pretty safe 
way of proceeding, but I am glad to say 
that the result of this inquiry is, that the 
present law, passed last year, I believe, by 
the noble Lord, the Member for London, 
has had an immense effect in bringing to 
light all this detestable system. But shall 
we, after having been so fortunate in one 
attempt, not proceed further? 1 hope 
that that bribery bill that was discussed 
last night, shorn as it is of what I consider 
the best part of its enactments, and from 
what I think were the over-technical ob- 
jections of the learned Solicitor-general— 
yet, shorn as it is, I hope that it may still 
bea great benefit: and if we go on in the 
Course we are now pursuing, not checked 
by the hon. Member for Oxford, who said 
last night, that he did not consider bribery 
was avery great sin— 

Sir R. Inglis said, that as the hon. and 
learned Member had twice referred to 
what he had stated on a former occasion, 
he felt that the House would excuse him 
if he were to explain what he did say. 
The hon. and learned Member had misap- 
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prehended what he had said. He said, that 
he thought that the course of the last 
six or eight weeks indicated a feeling 
on the part of too many in that House 
that bribery was the concentrated es- 
sence of all crime, and that next to that 
offence the compromising an inquiry into 
it was the greatest of all iniquities. But, 
at the same time, he distinctly stated that 
he regarded bribery as a sin. 

Mr. Roebuck: 1 was misled, I suppose, 
by my incorrect recollection of what I had 
read; but still, though the hon. Member 
puts it in the form he does now, there is 
that sort of term given to the system, that 
it is net the concentrated essence of sin. 
Why, nobody thought that it was ; nobody 
in the House said that it was; but that is 
a sort of calculating phraseology that I do 
not understand. Now, I don’t look at it 
as anything like murder; but I ask this 
—is it a thing to be put down, or is it 
not? That is the question. Is it mis- 
chievous, or is itnot ? If it be, let us see if 
we cannot prevent it. Don’t let us talk 
of its being this thing or that; of its being 
the concentrated essence of sin; or use 
any other wild phraseology; but is it not 
a matter that this House ought to take 
into consideration, for the purpose of put- 
ting an end to it. That is the simple 
straightforward matter of inquiry. And if 
it be, what becomes of the vast farrago 
that has been hurled at me? I want to 
know why we should quarrel about names, 
and not join together to put it down? 
Let us see, then, what we can do to put 
an end to the mischief. There is but one 
more argument, one to which I have given 
every possible attention. I mean the ar- 
gument of parties who assign as a reason, 
that having attained their fair and legiti- 
mate object, they are terrified at the ex- 
penditure, and therefore the petition is no 
further prosecuted. I am the first to ad- 
mit that argument; and I think it is the 
duty of this House, when such a statement 
is made by persons in such circumstances, 
to step forward and relieve persons who 
are in that position; but then the House 
should say, ‘‘ True, you are not called 
upon to make a sacrifice of your whole 
fortune and means, but we do say, you 
should not by your conduct withdraw 
others from due inquiry.” And I hope, 
from the bill of yesterday, we may have, 
if not a new tribunal, yet a new and subse- 
quent inquiry to ascertain whether the na- 
tion have not a right to go further and 
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say, that punishment shall follow the 
offence. I give all due weight to that 
argument of the expense, but I must not 
be turned aside by any view as to that ex- 
penditure from other con siderations ;that 
though there may be expense, there may, 
nevertheless, be other reasons, viz., the 
terror of investigation and the fear of ex- 
posure of the consequences of inquiry. In 
every case that has been before the House 
of the five I have mentioned, I have care- 
fully abstained from considering at the 
present moment that other case which the 
House ordered us to take into our consi- 
deration, viz. that of Bridport, upon which 
I shall have to say a few words before I 
conclude—but in every one of those five 
cases the retiring party was afraid of the 
inquiry, not simply in consequence of 
exposure, but of his own acts being dis- 
covered. As to Harwich, the hon. Mem- 
ber had nothing to do with the election. 
He did not pay any part of the money— 
he was taken by bis friend, and played the 
part of a second candidate; but the real 
party having learned that bribery would 
be proved paid 2,000/. to prevent that 
inquiry, and the agent employed in the 
election was so strongly impressed with a 
dread of that inquiry, that he advanced 
500/. more; and at this moment 2,5001. 
has been paid to get rid of that inquiry ; 
viz., 2,000/. by Mr. Attwood, and 500/. 
by the agent. The hon. Member sitting 
opposite did not know what was going on 
at the election, and therefore he retires— 
gracefully retires—and his Colleague pays 
the money, and keeps his seat. If there 
be a case among the whole five in which I 
ean safely say there is no proof of bribery, 
it would be Reading. But is it not a re- 
markable thing that a person like the hon. 
Member for Reading should agree, with 
his own hand, to pay 2,000/., if the person 
who was to stand was not elected; and at 
the same time he says he knew he could 
not be elected; therefore he must have 
undertaken to pay for that which was cer- 
tain, viz. the non-election of the party who 
was to receive it. That clearly shows to 
my mind that the thing dreaded was in- 
quiry; and though he may say, there was 
the expense and the danger of this, that, 
and t’ other, and that the hon. Member 
must sacrifice his Colleague, or pay the 
2,000/., and insure a quiet seat for the next 
five or six years, that won’t do for the 
country. Jt is clearas noon day that hon, 
Members were terrified at the inquiry. 





Then, I say, is it not right, under these 
circumstances, so different from that of 
mere expense, that the House should come 
forward and say in all cases such as this it 
would deem it a proceeding such as I haye 
described a great violation of the rights of 
the people, and a gross breach of the pri- 
vileges of this House? Let us look to the 
violation of the rights of the people, for 
we think nothing of them, and much of 
ourselves. Take the case of Lewes, where 
a person was placed at the head of the 
poll who stood third on the list. How was 
that done? It was done by what I think 
one of the witnesses called the shuttle. 
cocking of voters. One party said to the 
other, ** We shall say, ‘Jack Nokes has 
no vote,” and you shall say, ‘ Tom Styles 
has no vote,’ so that we shall knock down 
one after another until Mr. is placed 
at the head of the poll,” and thus the poor 
voters were struck off the list. That is 
what we have done with the franchise, 
Why, if you can get a counsel to come 
down and say, “ It is very true: we did 
not believe a word of what the witnesses 
said, and the hon. Member for —— shall 
retain his seat,” he having made an ar- 
rangement five weeks before that he should 
retain his seat until the Ist of July, is it 
not dealing with the constituency as if 
they were nothing? If they had been 
bribed let us know it; but don’t proceed 
in this manner and do as you like for your 
own benefit. I say it is the business of 
this House to consider the interests of the 
nation, and the great privileges of this 
House, and that we ought to deem any 
such proceedings a gross violation of those 
interests and privileges. It has been said 
that I wished to bring this House into 
contempt. That was not my object; I 
wished to bring into contempt a bad sys- 
tem. I do not care if the House is affected 
by it. If the House be elected by a bad 
system, that is not my fault. I cannot 
help it; but its consequences I will pursue 
wherever I find them. What will the 
world abroad think when it finds men who 
in private life are unimpeackable men (on 
both sides of the House) whom you would 
trust with untold gold, going down, and for 
mere party purposes, debasing, debauching, 
destroying whole constituencies—and not 
whole constituencies merely, but whole 
towns—a gentleman rushing down to Not- 
tingham with 10,000/., spreading drunken- 
ness, and riot, and terror, and every species 
of immorality, —demoralizing under some 
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specious pretences a whole community, just 
when a constituency are about to under- 
take the grave, the solemn business, of 
returning Members to represent them in 
the great council of the nation,—he goes 
down to debase and debauch them, sow- 
ing the seeds of every species of immora- 
lity among them—I ask, what will be 
thought by the virtuous portion of man- 
kind of such proceedings if we pass them 
by with contemptuous indifference? Things 
are now come to that crisis when they can 
go on so no longer. Though it may happen 
that such parties as 1 have described may 
be in the habit of throwing seeds of defile- 
ment among the people, the people do nor 
take their morality from any such roots. 
Our’s are still a virtuous people, and not 
to be misled by any of the selfish sophis- 
tries of such persons. They see the im- 
morality of all this, and they despise those 
who take advantage of it; and we, if we 
allow such proceedings, shall lose all our 
honour, and power, and dignity. If we 
would retain our power, we must govern the 
people by influencing their wills -not by 
their fears ; by leading them in love and 
in respect. Their love, however, will be 
converted into hatred—their respect into 
contempt; if, after the scenes which have 
been described, and the terrible immorality 
they involved, we do nothing effectual to 
prevent their recurrence. Sir, | have pur- 
posely avoided all detailed dissection of 
the evidence. I have said enough, how- 
ever, I trust, first (which is the minor 
point), to complete my own justification, 
and next, to support the propositions I 
have ventured to present. I have now to 
ask whether it would be wise, under the 
peculiar circumstances of this case, to issue 
writs to the five towns included in the 
original reference to the committee before 
we have further safeguards for the protec- 
tion of the voter? I put it in that form 
designedly. I want no protection for the 
candidates—they can protect themselves ; 
I demand it for the voter, against a system 
which necessarily drives him into guilt, 
Is there any protection in such a case as 
Nottingham, for instance, that the scenes 
described in that extraordinary evidence 
would not be repeated at a fresh election 
under the present system ? Pass a better 
bill, provide greater safeguards, and then 
issue your writs; but at present, for the 
honour and dignity of the House, and to 
preserve the good opinion of the world, do 
hot issue the writ. I wished to have left 
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the matter here; but the House devolved 
an inquiry on the committee as to the case 
of Bridport. I knew nothing of the case, 
therefore was obliged to have recourse to 
others to carry on the investigation. I 
thought we should have received every as- 
sistance from the hon. Members, Wedid 
receive every aid from one of them, bu 

from the other, and he was most forward, 
too, in urging the committee, we received 
every possible obstruction and difficulty, 
by himself or his agents. I mention this 
to the House to exculpate the com- 
mittee. We thought if we attained the 
object the House had in view, and learned 
the main facts of the case, we should do 
all the House wished us to do, and there- 
fore we passed by all considerations of 
what might otherwise have been deemed 
infringements of the privileges of the 
House. Haviog, then, proved fully to our 
satisfaction the case against that Gentle. 
man, we have reported, as to him, what we 
believe firmly to be true, and he stands, 
though silent, as guilty asthe rest. I now 
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most sincerely move the resolutions on the 
paper, and first, 


“That the compromises of election peti- 
tions, as brought to the knowledge of this 
House by the report of the committee on elec- 
tion proceedings, must, if for the future they 
be allowed to pass without punishment or cen- 
sure, tend to bring this House into contempt 
with the people, and thereby seriously to di- 
minish its power and authority.” 


Mr. Russell said, so long as his own 
conduct had been under the investigation 
of the committee, he had scrupulously 
abstained from making any charges or 
complaints. When the hon. Member for 
Bath had thought fit to interrogate him as 
to whether he had been a party to certain 
transactions characterized by the learned 
Member as “corrupt,” he had certainly 
refused to answer; not that he had enter- 
tained the slightest reluctance to give 
every information to the House, but be- 
cause he thought that the only course, 
consistent with his own independence, 
was peremptorily to decline answering a 
question which the right hon. Gentleman 
in the Chair had since declared there had 
been neither precedent nor privilege for 
putting, and he felt that he should have 
abandoned his duty, not so much to bim- 
self as to the House, if he had submitted 
to so gross a breach of decency and order. 
But though he had refused to submit 
himself to the interrogation of the learned 
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Gentleman, he had offered no opposition liamentary services for money? [Mr, 
to the appointment of the committee, nor , Roebuck: I did not.] Did he not sit jn 
had he taken any part in the debates this House as the paid agent of a rebel 
which had since arisen on the subject, or colony ? 

given a single vote which by the remotest} Mr. Roebuck: Sir, I rise to order. The 
analogy could be considered to bear upon | imputation against me is that I sold my 
it. He had offered no obstruction to the | Parliamentary services to a rebel colony, 
inquiries of the committee; not that he | Now, whoever told the hon. Member that, 
would be deemed to have acquiesced in | uttered a falsehood. 

the propriety or justice of its appointment,| Mr, Russell: It was certainly univer. 
but because he would not be thought to | sally believed; but however, if the learned 
shrink from the fullest scrutiny into his | Gentleman declares it to be untrue, | 
conduct, and because he felt that as a! withdraw the statement. It was univer. 
Member of that House he was bound to | sally stated, when Canada was in rebellion, 
defer to its decisions and submit to its | thatthe learned Gentleman, for money, be. 
authority. But now that the report of the | came the advocate of Canada in this House, 
committee had been produced, now that | [Mr. Roebuck: “I was not a Member of 
his whole conduct had been laid bare, he the House at that time.”] At all events, 
felt that he was entitled to enter his if I understand the learned Gentleman— 
solemn and deliberate protest against [Mr. Roebuck: “1f”]—If I understand the 
these most unjust and unprecedented pro- | learned Gentleman to deny the statement, | 
ceedings. He felt that this was a duty he | willingly withdraw it. He must say a word 
owed to his constituents, to resist any ' of the singular powers which had been 
resolutions founded on such proceedings confided to the committee. It was to 
for placing under the ban of the learned draw nice distinctions to say that it was 
Member for Bath, with a view to the sus- | not a judicial committee; it certainly was 
pension of their elective rights, six consti- | not so as to the power of inflicting punish- 
tuent bodies of this kingdom. He asked, ; ments, but it was as to placing in jeopardy 
in the first place, what should have been | that which was of most value to any man 
the constitution of a committee to whom | —his character. The language used by 
was to be intrusted an investigation like | the learned Member had been, “I charge 
this, involving the characters of so many | you with bribery, and I will crucify you 

. . 2 | ” 

persons, and, perhaps, the elective rights | before the House and the country.” What- 
of so many constituencies? For years} ever the ultimate result of that commit- 
Parliament had been engaged in framing | tee, all those evils had been already 
a tribunal for trying controverted elec-| suffered by its victims which arose from 
tions, divesting it by every possible means | inculpation of character, from being “cru- 
of all political character or party influ-/| cified” (the learned Gentleman had not 
ence, and prescribing by law its proceed- | unaptly called it) before the House and 
ings; yet with all this prudence and | the country, from having extorted from 
forethought they had failed to accomplish | their own lips what was calculated to preju- 
their object, and had acceded to the | dice their reputation. The learned Gentle- 
appointment of a committee at the bare | man had constituted himself their accuser, 
suggestion of the learned Member for| and the House had, by a strange com- 
Bath, under the pressure of the greatest } bination of offices, made him their judge. 
excitement, both in and out of those walls, | In that incongruous and anomalous cha- 
a committee singularly marked by the | racter of accuser and judge, the learned 
strong political opinions of some of its | Member had examined the parties accused. 
members, unsworn to do impartial justice, | It was an old principle of the law of 
incompetent to swear others to the truth | England that no man should be compelled 
of their testimony, ungoverned and unre- | to bear testimory against himself in cri- 
strained in all its proceedings, and exer- | minal matters—a just and wise principle, 
cising powers calculated to arouse the; which however had been utterly violated by 
alarm and awaken the indignation of the | this committee; before which the parties 
entire nation. I ask, (continued the hon, | themselves had been examined, and been 
Gentleman), I ask, too, was the learned | required to disclose confidential communt- 
Member for Bath the fittest person to} cations that might have passed between 
whom to intrust the care of such an| them and even their own counsel. Such 
investigation? Did he not sell his Par-| was the monstrous violation of one prin- 
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ciple of law. Again, it was a principle of 
the law of England to throw every possible 
protection around accused parties. All 
this protection had been cast away, and 
evidence had been encouraged against the 
accused by offers of impunity and indem- 
nity to any witnesses, while the accused 
had been denied the fair reciprocal security 
of duly sworn testimony. To the accuser 
every facility had been given; from the 
accused every conceivable security had 
been withdrawn. Testimony, true or false, 
had been encouraged from everybody; but 
the parties accused had been deprived of 
the security arising from a power of pro- 
secuting for perjury those who gave false 
evidence. But, worse than all, these pro- 
ceedings had been conducted in secrecy. 


Moreover, there had been given to the! 


accuser the advantage of collecting his 
testimony at leisure, of selecting his evi- 
dence, of extracting it in any mode which 
best suited his purpose, of arranging it, 
marshalling it,and shaping it as he pleased, 
and of publishing it as he liked ; yet the 
parties accused had been precluded from 
knowing any facts stated, and had been 
prevented from confronting the witnesses 
against them—nay, had not even known 
the names of the witnesses till they had 
seen them published in the report. Was 
this the mode in which it had hitherto 
been customary to conduct such investi- 
gations! Indemnity had been offered, 
forsooth, to such as had condescended to 
answer the questions of the committee; 
but what indemnity could be given for 
injuring men’s characters—for violating 
their feelings—for extorting from him a 
betrayal of confidence, and the consequent 
coolness or reproaches of friends. He 
frankly admitted the courtesy and consi- 
deration of the learned Gentleman and all 
of the Members of the committee during 
their proceedings; bat the office the learned 
Gentleman had assumed was an odious one, 
which all his blandness could not divest 
of its disagreeable character. The learned 
Member was contented to hear from the 
lips of the parties accused the facts which 
were charged on them as corrupt, and if 
he had not sought further to invade their 
rights and to violate their feelings, they 
were probably as much indebted to his 
policy as to this courtesy; as the learned 
Gentleman knew full well that public 
sympathy would soon have been aroused 
i support of resistance, to the authority 
of the committee had such authority been 
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urged too far. Were they then to deem 
themselves indebted to the learned Gen- 
tleman for his politic forbearance when 
they had suffered the violation of some of 
the most important rights inherent in Eng- 
lishmen? And what, after all, had been 
accomplished by all these monstrous vio- 
lations of principle? Could the House 
proceed on such evidence as had been thus 
collected and suspend the rights of one 
constituency ? How much more had been 
done towards the attainment of their object 
than at the first commencement of the 
business? Certain compromises had been 
charged. Had the House been ever igno- 
rant of them? Had not they been made 
the subject even of actions in courts of 
law? He now wished to put this question. 
How many hon. Members were there who 
felt that, considering the position in which 
they were placed, they would themselves 
be entitled to ‘‘ cast the first stone?” He 
would not name parties on either side, he 
would not name persons, he would not 
name places, but this he would say, that 
there was no class of constituents in the 
country who could prove that they stood 
in the eyes of the community at large free 
from the influence of such an imputation 
as that which the committee sought to cast 
upon the Members, the candidates, and 
the constituencies which had been the 
subject of notice in the report now under 
the consideration of the House, It was 
quite true that at present not much was 
said about the prevalence of corrupt influ- 
ence in counties, a circumstance which 
could very easily be accounted for by a 
reference to the fact that so great was the 
predominance of Conservative power 
throughout the kingdom that amongst the 
rural constituencies no serious attempts 
were made to oppose persons standing 
upon that interest. But no man in that 
House could have forgotten the profuse 
expenditure which, in past times, was in- 
curred for the purpose of securing the 
representation of counties. It was well 
known that hundreds of thousands used 
to be expended on county contests at 
every general election. In proof of this 
he might refer to an observation often 
made, that the Catholic families were 
extremely wealthy, and that their advant- 
ages in this respect were to be accounted 
for by the fact that until very lately their 
ineligibility to serve in Parliament pre- 
cluded them from wasting their substance 
in election contests. The expenses of 
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those contests, from which Catholics had 
so long been shut out, were known to be 
so great that the largest patronage of the 
Crown was often exercised to compensate 
for the pecuniary inconvenience which 
they occasioned, and a peerage was often 
granted to repair the fortunes which a 
contested election had often seriously 
injured. Now, he would be glad to learn 
what difference there was between receiving 
a peerage and receiving a 10/. note, and 
why should a borough or a borough repre- 
sentative be more severely censured than 
a county or a county Member—or in what 
respect was a large constituency, such as 
the hon. Member for Bath represented, 
different, with reference to the question of 
bribery, from a small borough constitu- 
ency? Were not the large constituencies 
bribed by promises and professions—pro- 
mises, the non-performance of which 
spread so much discontent and disaffec- 
tion throughout the great body of the 
people, and which had the effect of send- 
ing many of the dupes and victims of 
those promises to our penal colonies. He 


would submit to the House, then, whether 
there was not infinitely more danger and 
more criminality arising from the existing 


state of things in the counties and 
in the large constituencies than from the 
indirect influence of which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath so much complained in the 
smaller boroughs. Was it to be inferred 
from all this that he meant to say that 
bribery ought not to be punished? He 
maintained nothing of the sort. On the 
contrary, be would say, by all means let 
the law be improved—let the law be ad- 
ministered with the utmost rigour. Let 
not the House select five or six places— 
let them not point out eight or ten Mem- 
bers of that House—why should they be 
made the scape-goats, and others equally, 
if not more, culpable be allowed to escape 
with impunity? From this point he did 
not wish to pass to any new topic without 
thanking the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Oxford for the sound, statesman-like 
spirit with which he stood up against the 
utilitarian principles upon which it had 
been sought to discuss this question. He, 
like that hon. Baronet, was a strenuous 
advocate for purity of election; but he 
humbly apprehended that there were in- 
terests even higher than those which 
affected purity of election—there were 
interests of society more important — there 
were attributes of national character better 
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worthy of preservation. He thought the 
time hac not arrived when Englishmen 
would conduct an inquiry or trial in order 
to obtain a conviction. He did not believe 
that they were prepared to abandon those 
principles which they had hitherto held to 
be inviolable. He believed they would 
not overlook the fact, that that which to. 
day was innovation would to-morrow be. 
come precedent, and on the following day 
become law, Some of those recent inno- 
vations which he so much deprecated 
were on the point of becoming law, but 
he hoped and believed that such things 
were not necessary, and would eventally 
be repudiated by the good sense and just- 
ice of the House. He thought the time 
had at length arrived when the House of 
Commons would see the wisdom and the 
expediency of surrendering a_ privilege 
which they could not exercise with credit 
to themselves or with any advantage to 
the country. The judges of the land 
ought to be permitted to administer the 
ordinary laws in the usual way, and if they 
were permitted to doso, without interference 
on the part of the House of Commons, the 
results would be sufficient to satisfy indi- 
vidual justice, and to obtain for the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament the confidence of 
the whole country. 

Major Beresford said, that one of the 
objects of the hon. Member for Bath was 
to depreciate as effectually as he possibly 
could the moral character of the represent 
ative system of this country, and as much 
as possible to undervalue the characters 
both of Members and of constituencies, 
with a view of converting those proceedings 
into grounds for the introduction of further 
organic changes in the representation of 
the people in Parliament. He would not 
then trouble the House with any further 
remarks upon the general objects of the 
hon. Member’s motion, but proceed at 
once to notice its bearing as regarded hime 
self. When the hon. Member first brought 
this question under the consideration of 
the House, he put certain questions to him 
(Major Beresford) which he said the hon. 
Member had no right to ask, and which he 
therefore declined to answer. He would 
tell the hon. Member that if a committee 
were granted with powers as extensive and 
as stringent as those which were granted 
to the committee over which the hon. 
Member for Bath presided, he (Major 
Beresford) would prove before that com- 
mittee the truth of every word that he had 
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stated—every thing that he had stated he 
was ready to prove. The first day the 
matter came under consideration the hon. 
Member for Bath accused him of corrup- 
tion, of bribery, and of treating. He now 
held the report of the committee in his 
hand, and he defied any one to show from 
that volume, or from any other species of 
evidence, that he had ever been guilty of 
anything of the sort He defied the hon. 
Member to show, from the questions and 
answers contained in the evidence ap- 
pended to the report, that he had been 
guilty of anything bearing the least resem- 
blance to the offences charged against him 
by the hon. Member for Bath. If then 
that hon. and learned Gentleman had 
failed to bring home those charges, nothing 
could be more unjust than for the hon. 
Member to say that he had not given 
proper answers ; when he declared his 
willingness to go before the committee 
and give all the information in his power. 
The accusation iuvolved compromise, bri- 
bery, and corruption. The manuer in 
which that charge had been made out 
was to be seen from the report and the 
evidenee before the committee. This he 


was perfectly ready to admit—that he had 


agreed to retire. He thought that if any 
one ought to retire that person should be 
himself, seeing that another candidate, 
and not he, had borne the weight of the 
election expenses. He felt in his own 
breast the consciousness of being perfectly 
innocent. He knew that he had done 
nothing wrong; but if his having agreed 
to retire could fairly be considered a cor- 
rupt act, then he must plead guilty to that. 
He held in his hand the evidence of the 
committee, and he could find there no 
proof of the alleged corruption. At page 
4 of the report it was stated, that— 


“Three petitions having been presented 
against the return of Mr. J. Attwood and 
Major Beresford, on the ground of bribery, 
treating, and corruption (see appendix A), 
acompromise was entered into by the agent 
of Mr. Attwood and Major Beresford on the 
one part, and the agent of Sir D. Le Marchant 
on the other; and that the arrangements so 
made by the agents were sanctioned and actea 
on by their principals.” 

He had already stated that he had 
agreed with Mr. Attwood to retire; he 
wrote a letter to Mr. Currie consenting so 
to do, and he would refer hon. Members 
to the question No. 221, in proof that he 
upon that occasion treated with Mr. Cur- 
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rie as the agent of Mr. Attwood. He gave 
his letter to Mr. Currie, but the letter was 
addressed to Mr. Attwood. The questions 
Nos. 278, 250, and 280 proved the same 
position. He held that he stood com- 
pletely exonerated from any charge of com- 
promise, and if further proof of that asser- 
tion were required, it would be found in 
Nos. 147 and 149. He would now state 
frankly the reason why he had agreed to 
give up his seat—it was, that he did not 
possess the means of defending it. No 
other feeling influenced him. He was 
not ashamed to aknowledge, that he was 
not a wealthy man, but he should be 
deeply ashamed of undertaking any ex- 
penses which he did not feel, that he 
could honestly and fairly discharge. He 
knew, that his opponents, though they 
might petition, could not successfully pro- 
secute that petition—they dare not pro- 
ceed with it, and even if they did, and 
that the election were declared void, he 
could secure his re-election. The hon. 
Member for Bath alleged that the evi- 
dence had shown, that Major Beresford 
and Mr. Attwood had both been guilty of 
compromise, of bribery, and of corruption, 
either by themselves or their agents. He 
believed it would now be acknowledged, 
by an actual reference to the evidence it- 
self, that there was no foundation for such 
a charge. The next point to which he 
should advert was the statement made 
respecting a banker in Harwich, who had 
died since the election. His name had 
more than once been mentioned, and he, 
therefore, need not hesitate to say that 
the gentleman in question was Mr. Cox. 
He was a gentleman of education, of the 
most upright and honourable character, 
and a man also of considerable intellect— 
a man of whom he could very sincerely 
say, he was wholly incapable of such con- 
duct as had been imputed to him in the 
course of these proceedings. Had the 
evidence gone into by the committee, and 
subsequently laid before the House, been 
obtained in the fair and open manner in 
which English inquiries were usually con- 
ducted, he felt quite assured that no im- 
putation would have rested upon the fair 
fame of Mr. Cox; nor did he even now 
admit that any charge against that gentle- 
man had been substantiated ; and he could 
not refrain from saying, that it was hard 
and unfeeling to make this attack upon 
one no longer living, The inquiry, as he 
already observed, was not carried on in a 
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fair and open manner. If it had not been 
carried on in secret, he would have taken 


especial paius to collect and bring forward | 


evidence to negative the charges brought 
against Mr. Cox, and he felt quite assured 
that he would have had very little diffi- 
culty in giving to them the most complete 
and triumphant refutation ; for had he 
known anything of what was going for- 
ward he could have produced documents 
to which he had access, and he might 
have produced witnesses from Harwich, 
whose testimony must have prevented so 
false a report from going forth to the 
country, one that cast a slur upon a cha- 
racter never before impeached, which 
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|election must, of course, have turned, 
| That individual was Mr. Runnicles, He 
was a retired officer under the Board of 
Customs, and, being fearful that he might 
| draw upon himself the displeasure of that 
board, he was anxious altogether to avoid 
voting. All the electors in the town had 
been polled at half-past one o’clock, and 
Mr. Runnicles remained obdurate till 
| nearly four, still declining to vote ; he was 
then induced to support Mr. Herries and 
| Captain Ellice. Mr. Runnicles thought, 
| that by voting for both, he should avoid 
| getting himself “into trouble,” as it was 
called, and that he should also by that 
/exercise of his franchise, conciliate for 


planted a dagger in the bleeding breast of | himself powerful support in the event of 


a young and interesting woman, likely 
soon to become a widowed mother. Pro- 
ceeding to the other features of the report 
and of the evidence, he must notice some 
of its exaggerations, It stated, that a 
great portion of the electors of Harwich 
had been bribed—namely, that eighty had 
been bribed. Now, a large portion must, 
at least, mean more than half, while eighty 
were considerably less than half, the whole 
number being 182. The next accusation 
brought against one of the electors of Har- 
wich, was contained in the evidence of Mr. 
Joseph Parkes, and the statement on the 
part of that gentleman was altogether 
gratuitous, for it related not to the last 
election, but to the election in 1837. The 
evidence of Mr. Parkes was in these 
words :— 

“IT do know the fact of inordinate sums 
having been given; I saw enough of the case 
to prove that; and I knew the circumstances 
of former contests there, for there was an in- 
tention of petitioning in 1837 by Mr. Tower, 
and I knew that one man had had 5001. for 
the casting vote at the election. I knew it 
had been offered to Mr. Tower and refused by 
him, and that half the vote had been bought 
on each side for the two sitting Members, and 
I have reason to believe, that the man had 
500/.” 

Yet this statement, having no reference 
whatever to the proceedings at the last 
election was sent forth to the public by a 
committee directed to inquire into much 
more recent occurrences. At that elec- 
tion there had been three candidates who 
stood equal on the poll, namely, Mr, Her- 
ries, Captain Ellice, and Mr. Tower ; the 
fourth candidate polled only sixty-six 
votes, while the first three polled seventy- 
four each. One elector only remained to 
give his vote, and upon his decision, the 


| any unpleasant consequences arising from 
his vote. Besides, he thought, that by 
giving his vote to both candidates he 
would save all persons connected with the 
election from the trouble and annoyance 
of a scrutiny. He had just received a 
letter from Mr. Runnicles, dated the 24th 
of this month, in which that gentleman 
referred to the evidence of Mr. Parkes as 
a gross libel, expressing himself most 
anxious to repel so foul a charge; he 
announced his intention to call upon Mr. 
Parkes to give up the author of the 
charge; he professed himself ready to 
take his solemn oath before the House of 
Commons, that he was innocent of the 
offence implied in Mr. Parkes’ evidence; 
that he had never seen Mr. Herries or 
Captain Ellice since the election; that 
nothing could be more unjust than the 
attack thus made upon his character, and 
that he was resolved that the matter 
should not rest there. He did not know 
whether the privileges of the House would 
take the statement to which he had been 
referring out of the operation of the law 
of libel—he did not know whether that 
which, if bound up in a white cover, must 
be regarded as a libel, would be called no 
libel being bound in blue; but he believed 
Mr. Runnicles to be a highly respectable 
man, and wholly incapable of the offence 
imputed to him in a report which libelled 
the ‘living, and slandered the dead. It 
might remain to be quoted in future times 
as a glorious precedent by some Pazrlia- 
mentary speaker, more enamoured with 
the privileges of that House, than with the 
law of the land, and desirous to magnify 
those privileges of the constitution of the 
country. Rumours were spread through 
almost every club-room, which were known 
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to be false by the persons in whose pre- 
sence they were uttered ; it was said that 
his opponent’s own committee had voted 
against his opponent, when it was known 
that such was not the fact, and those 
who knew that, ought to ;have openly 
and manfully declared it. He was called 
a “veni, vidi, vict man;” yet he was at 
Harwich for fourteen days in constant 
communication with the 182 electors, 
while his adversary was there only twenty- 
four hours. He might have been denomi- 
nated a “* vent vidi man,” but he thought 
that the “* vice” belonged more to his op- 
ponent. All that had been said about the 
6,3002. was equally false as other state- 
ments, It was not all gold that glistened ; 
neither was every man guilty who had the 
misfortune to be calumniated. 

Mr, Fitzroy said, that on the present oc- 
cation, he wished to use no expression that 
might seem disrepectful to the committee ; 
he was prepared, indeed, to acknowledge 
the courtesy which they had evinced in the 
discharge of a very unpleasant duty, but 
there were misstatements in that report 
which he felt bound in self-defence to 
notice. The third of three items in that 


report, professing to set forth the terms of 


an agreement entered into by himself and 
his opponents, was this— 

“That all actions and indictments preferred 
respecting conduct at the election, should on 
both sides be withdrawn.” 


Now, that statement was calculated to 
place his conduct in, at least, an hypothe- 
tical position, and, at all events, in a 
light different to that in which it really 
deserved to be regarded, because it would 
be imagined that there were cross-actions 
of sufficient importance, if not sufficient 
in number, to induce him for fear of the 
consequences to consent to a compromise. 
What was his answer to the question No. 
1,140 which was put to him before the 
committee ?— 


“Any further particulars of the arrangement 
you knew nothing of, but they were reduced to 
writing ?—There was no more arrangement, I 
imagine, but that Mr. Harford gave up, and, 
consequently, that I was to be seated, and 
after that, they said all cross-actions for bribery 
Were to cease ; now it so happened that there 
was no cross-action against us, for there was 
no proceeding except a writ, which they took 
good care not to put a name to, for they could 
hot find one.” 


Then again at No. 1,154 he was asked, — 
“You were cognizant that there was an 
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arrangement to give up all the actions that 
were pending?—Yes. I do not know that if I 
had been consulted I should have made that 
agreement, if the arrangement had not been 
made. It was suggested after the whole thing 
was over. It was not suggested before the 
arrangement was made, but after whatever ar- 
rangement was made. And after what the 
counsel had done, whatever writing they had 
between them, it was as if they had forgotten, 
and they said, ‘ Of course, it is understood.’ 
And I said then, ‘ That it must be so.’ ” 


Now, he did not wish the House to de- 
pend upon his evidence alone. Mr. Parkes, 
in answer to the questions 1,054 and 
1,055 stated the same thing. He was 
asked— 


“1,054. Mr. Fitzroy was sitting between 
you and the counsel at the time this was going 
on, and was cognizant of all that was going 
on?—yYes; then after the undertaking was 
drawn up, when I had it in my hand, I said to 
Mr. Clarke, who stood at my right hand, ‘ Of 
course, it is understood that the usual indem- 
nity is to be given by all parties, that we drop 
the actions that are pending,’ I think there 
were actions pending for bribery on both sides, 
but I cannot speak correctly as to what they 
were; Mr. Briggs, who was concerned in 
them, is aware of them, ‘ and also an honour- 
able understanding that there should be no 
actions brought.’ and that was assented to by 
Mr. Clarke, that was verbal.” 

“1,055. Did Mr. Fitzroy assent to that ?— 
I should be sorry to say, as a mere matter of 
opinion, that he heard it, because it was all in 
a hurry at the table, all of us together. He may 
or may not have heard that part of it. My 
own opinion would,be, that he heard it, but I 
should be sorry to state, that this was particu- 
larly called to his attention. We were all four 
close together, and, I think, Mr. Ciarke stood 
behind. I wish to be understood as not say- 
ing thatthat part of the arrangement was 
known to Mr. Fitzroy, or heard by him. I 
concluded that it was, but Ido not know. I 
do not think that that was the agreement. It 
was verbal, and it was more a matter of 
honourable understanding between the agents. 
It was stated to the counsel also.” 


Proceedings. 


But he would go further ; he would re- 
fer the House to the answer of Mr. Briggs, 
the lawyer of the opposing party, who 
stated the same thing in still stronger 
language than that of Mr. Parkes, at 
question No. 1,458— 

*¢ One item of it was, that all indictments and 
cross-actions for bribery should be dropped ? 
—wNo, that was no part of the arrangement ; 
the arrangement had been made before any 
suggestion took place about that; it formed 
afterwards part of the arrangement; it was 
not the basis of the agreement.” 
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Now, after those statements which were 
made not by him, nor by parties in his 
interest, but by Mr. Parkes and Mr. 
Briggs, he must say, that the committee 
ought not to have placed his conduct in 
the invidious light in which it was made 
to stand by their report, leaving it to be 
inferred, that there were so many cross- 
actions against him for bribery, that 
through fear, he had entered into a com- 
promise. What was the effect of Mr. 
Parke’s evidence? At question 1,035 he 
was asked,— 


“* Had you got up any counter cases of cor- 
ruption, bribery, and treating in the election 
against the petition?—Yes, avery heavy case 
of retaliation was got up which I particularly 
instructed should be got up; I ain not well- 
informed of the details of the retaliation case, 
because knowing, in all probability, that it 
would never be tried, and that it would, if 
tried, only be resorted to after the loss of the 
seats on my side, that is, after the decision of 
the committee against the return of the two 
sitting Members, jI did not pay much atten- 
tion to that class of the evidence, but it was 
all briefed in my hands,”’ 


The fact was, that two cases were got 
up against him by a man who was 
caught in the very act of bribing, and, 
in order to prevent him from taking 
proceedings against the man, a sham ac- 
tion was immediately commenced against 
him. He repeated his opinion, that 
the committee had dealt rather hardly 
with his character, in reporting that to 
be the basis of the agreement which was 
not proved by the evidence. He did not 
wish to cast any obloquy upon the com- 
mittee; but he thought, it was rather 
strange that they did not examine either 
his London agent, who had the conduct 
of the petition, or his agent at Lewes, who 
was acquainted with the circumstances of 
the election. He did not accuse the 
committee of doing this intentionally, but 
the effect was to use him untairly, and to 
place him in a worse light before the pub- 
lic than otherwise he would have been, 
Let hon. Members turn to the evidence at 
question 1,322, when Mr. Clarke, of the 
firm of Clarke, Fynmore, and Fladgate, 
solicitors, is asked,— 


“Were you yourself the member of the 
firm acting in the superintendence and con- 
duct of that petition ?”—Answer. “ No I was 
not; I saw Mr. Fitzroy in the first instance, 
and as soon as it became necessary to go down 
to Lewes, my partner, Mr. Fladgate, went 
down.” 
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At question No. 1,370, the same wit. 
ness was asked, — 


“ Do you happen to know whether there 
was any confidential brief respecting the na. 
ture of your own case, and which put counsel 
in possession of the dangerous parts of the 
case ?”” 


That was an important question to him 
as bearing out his assertion in that House 
that he had never been guilty of any bri. 
bery. But what was the answer of Mr, 
Clarke, who was not his agent ? 


“ No, I think not.” 


Again, at question 1,375, he was 
asked, — 


“As far as you knew, there was no brief 
for the defence got up, stating what you sup- 
posed would be individual charges against 
your clients, and the defence upon them ?’— 
Answer, “ No, certainly not ; [ am quite con- 
fident in stating that there was not.” 


It was rather extraordinary conduct, he 
thought, to call for the partner of the firm 
who had managed the petition, and ask 
him about it, instead of the agent who was 
actually engaged. [Mr. Hawes: He saw 
the papers. Look at question 1,369, 
Mr. Fladgate gave him the briefs.] Ex. 
actly so; but that made his case stronger. 
The question No. 1,369 was— 


“ Had you prepared any bona fide statement 
of the expenditure of Mr. Fitzroy and Lord 
Cantilupe?—I do not recollect any brief of 
that ; but, as I before stated, Mr. Fladgate 
prepared the briefs, and he gave them to me 
to look at.” 


That implied that he was to act as a 
personal friend. But why dld they not 
call the Lewes agent? [An hon. Member: 
You had no agent.] Not a legal agent. 
He had not employed a legal agent since 
1835. He stated, that he had an agent 
at Lewes ; and it would have been but fair 
if the committee had examined him re- 
specting the statements made with regard 
to clubs, which were most extraordinary 
and erroneous, and were uncontradicted, 
because the inquiry had been carried on 
with closed doors. The present was the 
only opportunity afforded to hon. Mem- 
bers to contradict anything which had ap- 
peared in the blue book published by the 
committee, who refused to Jet those erro- 
neous statements be rebutted at the time. 
After looking over the evidence of Mr. 
Parkes and Mr. Briggs, he thought every 
hon. Member who took an unbiassed view 
of that evidence must admit, that it was 
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not fair to state that the basis of the agree- 
ment was a desire to evade certain charges 
of bribery. He was not aware of any such 
condition; and no such agreement could 
have been entered into by him, unless in a 
cursory or incidental manner. With re- 
spect to treating, he denied having given 
hot suppers, they had never been given 
since the Reform Bill ; nothing more was 
allowed than customary — tobacco and 
beer at certain houses. He had explained 
this part of the subject before the com- 
mittee. 
Mr. Escott begged permission to state 
to the House his reasons for voting for the 
first two resolutions and against the last. 
No man in the House had a deeper sense 
of the evils of bribery, or more sincerely 
desired to put an end to it; but he had 
entirely disapproved of the mode in which 
the committee had conducted their in- 
quiry, because, though he had a sincere 
desire to put an end to bribery, he wished 
to do it by what were considered fair and 
constitutional means. The object was a 
fair, upright, and good one; the means 
were contrary to all the acknowledged 
forms of English justice, and not neces- 
sary to the end the hon. and learned 
Member had in view. But he recollected 


that the question of the mode in which 
that committee were to conduct their in- 
quiry, had been distinctly brought before 
the House on two or three occasions, and 
that every time that mode received the 


sanction of the House. On one occasion, 
a motion was made by an hon. Friend to 
put an end to the proceedings of the com- 
mittee, and he voted for that motion, be- 
cause he thought the mode in which they 
were conducting the inquiry mischievous 
and improper, and that it ought to be 
stopped at once. But a large majority 
of the House were of a different opinion, 
and sanctioned the continuance of the 
proceedings in the same way as before. 
On another occasion, he undertook to ask 
the hon. and learned Member whether he 
meant to continue the proceedings of that 
committee with closed doors, and particu- 
larly, whether the parties implicated were 
or were not to have notice, and be per- 
mitted to be present while evidence against 
them was taken? The hon. and learned 
Member stated at that time, that, as far 
as he could answer the question, the com- 
mittee intended to proceed with the in- 
quiry in the manner in which they had 
commenced it. The House did not sup- 
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port him on that occasion, and by not 
doing so, they again sanctioned the pro- 
ceedings of the committee, and their man- 
ner of couducting them. That being the 
case, he now felt that he should not be 
justified in resisting the adoption of the 
first two of the resolutions proposed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, because he 
thought the mode in which the committee 
had collected the evidence was not a sa- 
tisfactory mode. He must now take the 
evidence as he found it. He gave implicit 
credence, in the first place, to the declara- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that he was able to prove his statements ; 
in the next place, he did not disbelieve the 
evidence given, but he lamented that the 
committee had not pursued a constitutional 
mode to obtain it, because that would have 
given weight and an authority to the pro- 
ceedings, which would have enhanced their 
value; but he did not blame the hon. 
and learned Member, whose conduct had 
been described by the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork as perfectly fair through- 
out. The committee did not wish the 
ordinary rules of evidence to be observed ; 
they stated, and perhaps wisely, that they 
ought not to be adhered to in order to 
arrive at the truth. His opinion was the 
reverse; yet, the House having sanctioned 
that course. he was not the man to stand 
up there, having read the evidence and 
weighed all the circumstances, and say 
that the practices which appeared to have 
existed in certain late elections should be 
covered and screened, because he did not 
think the mode of taking the evidence 
which proved the existence of such prac- 
tices altogether satisfactory. He should 
therefore vote for the first two resolutions. 
With regard to the case of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Fitzroy), it appeared that his hon. 
Friend had compromised the petition when 
he had obtained what he wanted—the seat. 
That was not quite the case with respect 
to the other compromises; the other par- 
ties compromised to screen themselves 
from charges of bribery and corruption. 
He did not think his hon. Friend was cog- 
nizant of any transactions of that nature ; 
indeed, there seemed to be nothing in the 
shape of treating even, except the beer 
and ‘*backey.” The gravest part of these 
charges of compromise was that which 
went to turn over the constituency to a 
party by whom they did not wish to be 
represented in Parliament. That was tri- 
fling with the rights of the electors of 
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England. Such proceedings demanded 
inquiry on the part of the House. With 
regard to the third resolution, he consi- 
dered it an indefinite disfranchisement of 
the towns mentioned therein, and he 
doubted the right of the House to adopt 
any such proposition. What was their 
object? To punish the guilty, and pre- 
vent the parties in future from repeating 
those practices. But there were in those 
towns iarge bodies of the constituency 
who had not been bribed at all. Was 
there any evidence to show the contrary ? 
Well, then, would they refuse to those who 
were uncorrupted the right to choose a 
representative in that House? It might 
seem like presumption and inconsistency 
in him to oppose the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, after having admitted 
the propriety of his conduct in the com- 
mittee, but he really could not tell what 
that hon. and learned Gentleman was 
about. How could he, with any respect 
for public liberty, disfranchise these bo- 
roughs? Had he proved them all guilty? 
Had he proved the majority of the electors 
to be guilty? If not, why deprive them of 
their right to the exercise of the franchise ? 
In many of these no proof of guilt had 
been brought forward. The House had 
heard much of freedom of election but 
were those to be punished against whom 
there was no evidence of guilt? He hoped 
that the time would come when not only 
bribery and corruption, but compromises, 
would be put down. They had been en- 
gaged during the whole of last night in 
discussing the bill of the noble Lord the 
Member for the city of London which 
measure was, by legislative enactments, 
to put an end to the corrupt practices 
pursued at elections; but it was a singu- 
lar fact connected with the discussions on 
the noble Lord’s bill, that in none of the 
speeches which had been addressed to the 
House had any allusion been made to the 
proceedings of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath’s committee. Under these 
circumstances he must say, that it would 
be highly inexpedient, if not unjust, to 
withhold from the electors of those towns 
the right of exercising their elective fran- 
chise. He would again assert, that it was 
his intention to vote for the first two reso- 
lutions, but not for the third. 

Captain Plumridge disclaimed all per- 
sonal and hostile feelings towards the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath. He should 
not have risen to address the House, had 
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not the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
stated that he had made out his five 
charges of illegal compromises. Had 
the hon. and learned Member made 
out any charge against him? He had 
been charged with bribery. He now stood 
free of that charge. Had the First Lord 
of the Treasury been present, he would 
have asked him a question to this effect— 
whether, after the appearance of the report, 
he ought to have applied for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and thus have carried out a 
corrupt compromise ? 

Mr. Blackstone did not think that it 
was possible to consider the compromises 
which had been made as violations of the 
privileges of the House. It was clear that 
the object of these compromises was to 
avoid the heavy expenses which would 
have been incurred in defending the seat, 
In the case of Nottingham, during the ex- 
amination of Lord Lincoln, the following 
question was asked of his Lordship :— 


“Then I understand that you never ex. 
pressed any doubt, or gave Mr. Fladgate to 
understand, that as the petition went in, the 
funds should not be’ forthcoming. He had no 
reason from you to believe that the petition 
was likely to drop from want of funds ?—Cer- 
tainly not; except so far as I have stated. 
They told me that it might be quite possible 
for the opposing parties to protract the thing 
to such an extent as, perhaps, to draw me 
into an expenditure of 8,000/. or 10,000/, I 
said it was quite impossible to suppose that I 
could obtain such a sum as that for carrying 
on the petition. I was ready to assist in the 
prosecuting of the petition, but that if that 
course was pursued, I should be obliged to 
drop it; but that I should goon as long as the 
fund lasted.” 

Mr. Walter was called before the com- 
mittee, and upon being asked, 

“ Did the gentlemen who were your friends, 
conducting the petition, understand that you 
would approve of some arrangement ?—I can- 
not tell what they might understand; it is very 
likely that they would; the object was, cer- 
tainly, to get an amicable arrangement; it was 
thought for the benefit of all parties, as had 
been done in other places; and nobody 
thought that there could be the slightest ob- 
jection to it, particularly when the petition 
could ‘not have been proceeded with without 
an enormous expense. I had heard that it 
could not be effectually prosecuted under 
20,0001. 

The House had heard the hon. Member 
for Harwich state in the course of his 
speech that evening, that hs was not a 
man of much wealth, and could not afford 
to incur a heavy expenditure in defending 
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his seat. Considering the vast sums of 
money that were necessary in order to 
carry on a contest in an election commit- 
tee, he must protest against the terms of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath’s 
sesolutions. The last resolution he could 
not support. Were it carried, it would be 
nothing less, as had already been stated, 
than an indefinite disfranchisement of the 
five boroughs specified in the resolutions. 
If the hon. and learned Member would 
move for a committee for the purpose of 
inquiring into the alleged bribery com- 
mitted at Nottingham, he would then feel 
justified in voting for the further suspen- 
sion of the writ; but he could not sup- 
port the suspension of the writ on the 
ground that the compromise stated to have 
taken place would tend to bring the House 
into contempt with the people. 

Mr. Lascelles rose for the purpose of 
stating that the resolutions of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath had been brought 
forward in that hon. and learned Mem- 
ber's individual capacity of chairman, and 
not by the authority of the committee. 
He could not do this, however, without 
bearing testimony to the spirit in which 
the hon. and learned Member had con- 
ducted the inquiry. That hon. and 
learned Member’s object was to expose 
the evils attendant upon a system, and 
not to promote the interest of any indi- 
vidual party. It was but right to the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath to state 
that. It was quite impossible for an in- 
quiry to have been conducted more fairly. 
In order to take a proper view of the 
whole inquiry, it was necessary to consider 
the circumstances which had given rise to 
the committee in question. What were 
those circumstances? Certain charges 
against individual Members of that House 
had been made of their having been en- 
gaged in corrupt compromises in order to 
secure a seat in that House. Those alle- 
gations were brought under the notice of 
the House of Commons, and this being 
the case, what course was the House justi- 
fied in pursuing? Under the circum- 
stances, when so maay grave charges 
were made, an inquiry was absolutely ren- 
dered necessary. For that purpose the 
hon. and learned Member moved for his 
committee. The object which that com- 
mittee had in view was to investigate into 
the accuracy of these alleged facts. The 
result of the inquiry was that it had been 
satisfactorily established that certain com- 
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promises with the view to obtain posses- 
sion of a seat in that House had taken 
place; the evidence adduced before the 
committee established that the compro- 
mises were entered into, not for the pur- 
pose of screening bribery, but for the 
object of saving a heavy expense, which 
would necessarily have been incurred in 
prosecuting the inquiry before an election 
committee. It was the understanding 
among the committee that no recrimina- 
tory proceedings should be adopted against 
particular individuals. With regard to 
the suspension of the writs, were the reso- 
lution embodying that recommendation 
adopted by the House, it would be too 
penal in itscharacter. Whatever opinions 
the House might think proper to entertain 
with reference to the resolutions under 
their consideration, he must again assert 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath had brought them forward in his in- 
dividual capacity, and not by the autho- 
rity of the committee over which he 
presided as chairman. 

Lord Chelsea was understood to say, 
that from the first moment when the hon. 
Member for Bath moved for his committee 
he (Lord Chelsea) had abstained from 
taking a part in the debate. He thought 
that it was not only an unfair, but an in- 
vidious course to pursue, to hold up indi- 
vidual Members of that House as objects 
of public odium and censure. He had 
seen nothing to alter his opinion. It was 
not his intention to enter upon any defence 
of himself. He thought that it was the 
duty of that House to decide upon the 
allegations which had been made. No 
evidence had been adduced to substantiate 
the charges brought against him. The 
hon. and learned Member for Bath had, 
no doubt, other objects in view in moving 
for the committee. It would, no doubt, 
give that hon. and learned Member no- 
toriety, but he should recollect, that 
although notoriety might be bread and 
meat to him, it would prove poison to 
others, 

Mr. Ward said, that under any other 
circumstances it would be unfair to make 
any five individuals of that House the 
scapegoats of a system. These general 
allegations might have been made usque 
ad nauseam, and the system which had 
been in operation for the last twenty years 
would have remained unaffected, had it 
not been for the boldness, the novelty, and 
perhaps he might say, the irregularity of 
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the course which the hon and learned 
Member for Bath had pursued. If the 
hon. and learned Member bad not adopted 
that somewhat bold, novel, and irregular 
course, the House would not have been in 
possession of the report which he held in 
his hand, It was not his intention to go into 
the consideration of the individual cases 
implicated in the report of the committee. 
He was pleased to hear that all bore willing 
testimony to the courtesy, fairness, and im- 
partiality of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath. A reference had been made 
to the onerous duties of the members of 
that committee—it was inseparable from 
the inquiry in which they were engaged. 
If the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
had not pursued the course which was 
adopted, the facts embodied in the report 
would not have been elicited. Those 
tacts were said to bear harshly upon indi- 
viduals. The hon Member for Harwich 
had repudiated the charges brought against 
him. He must say, that the committee 
had acted with perfect justness towards 
that hon. Member. It was stated, that 
Major Beresford had not paid one shilling 
towards the expenses of his election ; that 
Mr. Attwood paid the whole expenses ; 
that the hon. Member had been brought 
into the House on the shoulders of one of 
those individuals whose talents for con- 
quest had already been so well described. 
He would ask what would the House do 
with the report? It was an understand- 
ing among the members of the committee 
that they were not to suggest any legisla- 
tive enactment. The House, however, 
stood in a difficult position when the 
facts were brought under its consideration. 
Those practices were now brought under 
the notice of the House in a tangible 
shape; who could say, after reading the 
report made by the committee, and read- 
ing the evidence given before them, that 
those practices were harmless and were 
not repugnant to the rights of the people 
and most detrimental to the honour and 
dignity of the House? Was it right that 
the House should be silent upon such an 
occasion? Was it not their bounden duty 
to express their detestation of such prac- 
tices? What interpretation would be put 
on their silence out of doors, but that the 
fact having been laid before them of most 
corrupt practices, they were afraid of con- 
demning it? and was it not their duty 
to prevent such an opinion being formed, 
by enunciating an opinion upon the prac- 
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tices at the earliest moment? Consider. 
ing the support which the right hon, Ba. 
ronet the First Lord of the Treasury had 
given to the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath, support to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had that night borne 
ample testimony, he trusted it was the in. 
tention of the Government to support the 
resolutions or something like them, At all 
events, he hoped they were prepared to 
suspend the issue of writs for all those 
towns and boroughs which were implicated 
in the report until some more stringent 
law was in force for the prevention of 
bribery. Of course he could only con- 
jecture what the opinion of the right hon, 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
might be, or that of any of his Colleagues, 
but he as a Member of the House felt 
obliged to say, that he conceived it was 
the bounden duty of the House, if they 
did not wish to destroy all the labours 
of the committee, if they did not wish to 
retrace the steps which they had taken in 
the matter, to place upon record the sense 
they entertained of the practices brought 
under their notice. He did not stand up 
for the resolutions intact, but, unless the 
House was prepared to place upon record 
some distinct and unequivocal opinion 
with regard to future proceedings of the 
nature indicated in the report, he could 
not see with what object the inquiry had 
been instituted—he could not see why the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Chelsea) and 
several other Members of the House had 
been dragged before the committee—he 
could not see why their feelings should 
have been harrassed in the manner de- 
scribed by the noble Lord. Unless they 
were prepared to agree to the resolutions 
proposed, or something of the same na- 
ture, no good could possibly arise from 
the inquiry. If the House were to-mor- 
row to agree to the motion of the hon. 
Gentleman behind him (Mr. S. Crawford), 
and issue a new writ for the borough of 
Nottingham, they would only promote 
those scenes and practices in that town 
which had been so forcibly and graphically 
described to the House by his hon. and 
learned Friend—if the House was pre- 
pared so to stultify itself, then the enquiry 
was useless, and would have been much 
better left alone. The House would have 
adopted a more reasonable and a more 
just course, if they had said at once they 
sanctioned bribery and the system of com- 
promise; for by taking no steps to check 
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the system, they in fact gave it their silent 
acquiescence. However, he for one was 
not willing to stultify himself in that way ; 
he had concurred in the appointment of 
the committee; he had concurred in 
granting them extraordinary powers; he 
quite concurred in all they had done, and 
upon a perusal of their report, was quite 
prepared to vote for the resolutions then 
before the House. He again put it to the 
conscientious feelings of the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite whether, after acting cordi- 
ally with the hon. Member for Bath up 
tothat point at which they had now ar- 
rived—for the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had fairly acknowledged that without their 
support he never could have obtained his 
committee—after the great expense of 
feeling which their conduct had caused, 
if they did not now assist in the endea- 
vour made to correct the system, it would 
only be one other confirmation of the 
charge of hypocrisy so often brought 
against the House. 

Mr. Hawes could not allow the hon. 
Member for Wakefield to be the only 
member of the committee who expressed 
his sentiments to the House. He wished 


publicly to state that he agreed in all that 


had fallen from the hon. Member; neither 
could he allow the House to come to a vote 
without attempting to explain what was 
the difference which existed between him 
and his hon, and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bath. He could not give his sup- 
port to all the resolutions of his hon. and 
learned Friend. In the first place, the 
inquiry was one of a very peculiar kind, 
and he felt, as a member of the committee, 
that if they were to receive their informa- 
tion from the parties concerned in the 
transactions into which they were to in- 
quire, and who were willing to contribute 
it, they then received a species of evidence 
which they could not obtain by any 
other means whatever; therefore, he 
thought they could not use that evidence 
either as affecting the boroughs, or any of 
the individuals who were concerned. The 
committee had reported rather with the 
view of exposing a system than with any 
view to inculpate individuals—rather for 
the purpose of laying the foundation for 
some future legislative enactment than for 
the punishment of any past offences. 
What was proposed to be done by the re- 
solutions of his hon. and learned Friend ? 
To the first he entirely subscribed ; 
but when he came to the second, and 
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found that he was called upon to declare 
that these practices were a violation of the 
liberties of the people, and a breach of the 
privileges of the House, he, as a member 
of the committee, considering the under- 
standing when it was appointed—[ Mr. 
Roebuck : The words are “ All such prac- 
tices.”] He was aware of that, but he was 
called upon to affirm that, under the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case, the prac- 
tices which had prevailed were a breach of 
the privileges of the House; but he would 
ask the House, was he to stop there—was 
he to stop by merely declaring them a 
breach of the privileges of the House? To 
stop there was to call upon the House to 
make a declaration, which in itself was 
extremely objectionable, for they would 
declare that a breach of their privileges 
which was not to be visited by any conse- 
quences whatever—a course he believed 
without any precedent, His hon. and 
learned Friend was aware that they did 
not agree in the distinction he drew be- 
tween his conduct as a member of the 
committee, and his conduct as a Member 
of the House. But the right hon. Baro- 
net the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
the hon. and learned Member for Wor- 
cester, had stated that a clause in the 
Bribery at Elections Bill was intended to 
meet the case of compromises; that clause 
sprung ftom the appointment of the com- 
mittee, and was just as much connected 
with it as if it had been framed upon the 
report. It was acknowledged that other 
measures must be introduced in order to 
grapple with the evils of the system laid 
bare by the investigation of the committee. 
The great merit of the report consisted in 
this—that it brought to light 6n positive 
evidence that which was only surmised be- 
fore; it was now matter of record, and formed 
a good ground for legislative interference ; 
therefore he thought the resolutions were 
unnecessary. With regard to the second 
resolution, he felt considerable difficulty in 
supporting it; but when he came to the 
third, he had no doubt at all as to the 
course he should take. After mentioning 
the names of the boroughs implicated be- 
fore the committee it went on to say, 
that— 

“ The present laws having been found insuffi- 
cient to protect the voters from the mischievous 
temptations of bribery, it be ordered that Mr. 
Speaker do issue no writ for any election of 
Members for the said towns till further legis« 
lative enactments have been adopted to protect 
the _ of election.” 
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Here he was called upon to vote for pun- | to them; they were of the mildest possible 
ishment upon all those boroughs upon | nature. He confessed, he scarcely under. 
evidence given before the committee in a | stood the distinction attempted to be drawn 
manner unknown to the law, and which | between the duty of a Member of the 
vote might ultimately lead to their dis- House and a Member of the committee, 
franchisement; that evidence was obtained | What he wanted to know was, would the 
by extraneous means—it was not legal | hon. Member for Lambeth, vote for the 
evidence, and, although it might form a | resolutions as they stood, as he said he 
good ground for legislation, it could not approved of them? He as a Member of 
be made ground for punishment. He | the House, was fully prepared to vote for 
conceived that the late committee on | them, because as a Member of the House, 
election proceedings, were much in the | he was determined to put down bribery in 
nature of the election committee as now | any way he could, and pursue corrupt 
constituted. By the bill which was under | compromises to the last. The report ex. 
consideration last night, the election com- | hibited the existence of a system which 
mittee by their report might cause a se- | was a disgrace to the House of Commons, 
cond inquiry; they were in the nature of | A compromise in itself might be no crime, 
a preliminary committee to report upon | but a compromise entered into by Mem. 
certain charges ; so also was the late com- | bers who retained or obtained their seats 
mittee; they made the preliminary inquiry | by it was eminently calculated to bring 
upon which they might legislate, but the | the House into disgrace. The country 
foundation of all penal proceedings ought ; would not allow a House so constituted 


to be upon an inquiry conducted before a | 
judicial tribunal, He, as a Member of 
the House, concurred in the general object 
of the resolutions, but having been a Mem.- | 
ber of the committee he could not give | 
them his support. He differed on that | 
single point from his hon. and learned | 
Friend ; it was the only one. Indeed, he | 
might say, that during the whole of the 
proceedings there had not been a single 
division, a thing, he believed, that was 
almost unprecedented. As the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wakefield had made his statement 
to the House, he had felt that he would 
be doing his duty in assuring the House, 
that he concurred in all that had fallen 
from him; and he had also been anxious 
to state the grounds of his vote against 
the resolutions. 

Mr. Aglionby said, they were now about 
to enact another farce among the many in 
which they had lately been engaged—a 
farce not calculated to create laughter, 
but one which would and must create 
disgust and indignation in the public 
mind. It was necessary, in order to show 
that the House was really in earnest 
towards the putting down of bribery, not 
ouly to have an exposure, but that the 
exposure of gross delizquency should be 
followed by punishment. With respect 
to the resolutions, he should have been 
quite prepared to give them his warm 
support even had they been couched in 
much stronger words, They were so mild, 
that he really could not conceive why the 
hon. Member for Lambeth should object 


to sit many years. They must have a 
radical reform not only in election com- 
mittees, but in the general feeling of the 
House on the question of bribery; they 
must erect a competent tribunal, one not 
only to convict, but with powers to con- 
demn and punish. He had no difficulty 
whatever in voting for the resulutions—the 
mildness of the language in which they 
were couched had led him to hope that 


they would have met with the unanimous 


approbation of the House. He joined the 
hon, and learned Member for Bath most 
cordially, for he thought no new writ ought 
to issue to any of the boroughs implicated 
until some more stringent law respecting 
bribery was in force. The law was wanted, 
not for the protection of the candidate, 


but for the protection of the constituen- 
cies; and he would heartily join with any 


one who brought in a measure with a sin- 
cere desire to accomplish that object. 
The Solicitor-General: Sir, 1 have no 
wish to controvert any of the observations 
made by the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath as to the enormous evil consequences 
of a system of bribery among the constl- 
tuencies which return Members to this 
House. On the contrary, I quite agree 
with him that no evils can be greater or 
more dangerous; but, Sir, I do not think 
that that is the question which we have 
now to consider. The hon. Member for 
Lambeth and the hon. Member for Wake- 
field have, in my opinion, put the matter 
in its true light—they, as Members of the 
committee, have told the House what was 
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the feeling in the committee as to the 
understanding on which it was appointed. 
Sir, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that the House armed the committee of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
with extraordinary powers. Evidence was 
taken and given before that committee in 
a manner not altogether foreign to, but in 
complete opposition to all the rules which 
guide evidence in courts of justice. That 
committee has now made its report, 
founded upon the evidence so obtained, 
and the question now is, what steps are 
the House now to take upon that report ? 
The hon. Member for Cockermouth says 
if the House takes no step at all in conse- 
quence of the report, it will be adding 
another farce to those in which we have 
already been engaged ; but let me remind 
the House of what was the purport and 
object with which the committee was 
appointed. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath made a statement. He 


said he had no intention to fix criminality 
upon any indidual, but he wished to ex- 
pose a system which, he said, existed, and 
was one of an extremely obnoxious nature. 
He said he believed the system of com- 
promise was not a new one, but that it had 


taken place over and over again; that he 
did not wish to fix censure on any party 
who had been concerned in the practice ; 
but he considered it necessary that it 
should be inquired into, because the com- 
promise was generally made for the purpose 
of preventing an investigation into gross 
bribery. He further said his object was 
not to punish, but that a committee should 
be constituted to inquire into the system 
with a view to found legislation upon the 
result, That was the object and purpose 
of the committee—at all events, it was 
upon that understanding that the hon. and 
learned Member obtained his support 
from this side of the House. That, 1 be- 
lieve, was the understanding on both sides 
of the House—not that the committee was 
{0 pass censure upon any person, or to take 
any criminal measures against any one, but 
merely to inquire for the purposes of 
legislation ; most certainly it was upon 
that understanding alone that the com- 
mittee were armed with the extraordinary 
powers which were confided to them. A 
defeated candidate presents a_ petition 
claiming the seat, and among other matters 
he charges the sitting member with bribery 
—he goes before the committee, and upon 
other grounds he obtains the seat. Surely 
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you would not make him go into all the 
cases of bribery he had alleged at his own 
expense, he having previously obtained all 
he wanted. All that is to be expected of 
a petitioner in such a case is that he will 
look after his individual interest; but says 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
that is not all the House of Commons 
wants—the charges of bribery must be 
prosechted, because it is for the public 
benefit. Some cases were alleged to have 
been compromised, and the allegations of 
bribery were dropped; then said the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, 


** Give me a committee, and I will under. 
take to show that in this case the sitting Mem- 
ber either gave up his seat or the petition was 
withdrawn in order expressly to keep all the 
parties from entering upon the allegations of 
bribery.” 


Proceedings. 


The committee was appointed, and it is 
impossible to deny that the result of the 
inquiry is, that several compromises were 
entered into for the purpose of preventing 
all investigation of cases of bribery; that is 
the result undoubtedly. Then what is the 
next step the House ought to take? The 
hon. and learned Member for ‘Bath says, 
notwithstanding the grounds upon which 
the committee was granted — notwithstand- 
ing the reasons for which it was armed 
with extraordinary powers to pursue the 
investigation, he thinks it right to move 
these resolutions: the first, in general 
terms; but the others highly inculpating 
individuals, and charging them with having 
been guilty of a breach of the privileges 
of the House. Sir, I should indeed be 
very reluctant to vote anything a breach of 
the privileges of the House unless I was 
prepared to follow up that vote with ade- 
quate punishment. If the vote is not 
followed up, then indeed it would be a 
farce; the House will stultify itself if it 
votes anything a breach of privilege, and 
yet refuses to follow it up with punish. 
ment. Will the House be open to the 
censure of the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth if it refuses to adopt these or any 
other resolutions? What has already 
taken place with reference to this subject ? 
No legislative measures have been pro- 
posed since the report of the com- 
mittee was presented; but a bill has 
been brought in by the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London (Lord 
J. Russell), founded not upon the report 
of the committee, but upon the statements 
made by the hon. and learned Member 
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for Bath when he moved the appointment 
of that committee. What is the nature of 
the enactments of that bill which last 
night passed through committee? It meets 
the very grievance of which the hon. 
Member for Bath complains—the com- 
promise of election petitions, That bill 
empowers an election committee, in the 
- event of a compromise taking place, or of 
a petition being withdrawn, to call before 
it the sitting Members, the candidates, 
and the agents, and to inquire into the 
causes which have led to the compromise, 
in order that the committee may be ena- 
bled to judge whether such compromise 
has been entered into in order to avoid 
the investigation of charges of bribery. If 
the committee come to the resolution that 
a compromise had taken place, they are 
armed with the power of prosecuting an 
inquiry, assisted by an agent appointed 
by the House at the public expense, into 
the charges of bribery. A_ legislative 
measure has, therefore, been applied which 
completely meets the case contemplated 
by the hon. and learned Member for Bath. 
Some clauses of the bill to which | refer 
were opposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cork and by other hon. 
Gentlemen, on the ground that they re- 
quired further consideration ; but, al- 
though those clauses have been withdrawn, 
I presume the feeling of the House is, 
that some other legislative measure should 
be adopted during the next Session of 
Parliament +. hich may perfect the provi- 
sions of this bill. What, I would ask, 
ought to have been the nature of the reso- 
lutions proposed by the hon. Member for 
Bath—in accordance with the feelings of 
the House, and with the report of the 
committee—if no bill had been brought 
in on the subject? I think the resolutions 
ought to have been in this form—that 
from the disclosures which have taken 
place before the committee, it was the 
opinion of the House that the compromises 
entered into tended to obstruct the inves- 
tigation of charges of bribery, and that it 
was, therefore, the duty of the House to 
adopt such legislative measures as might 
prevent such compromises. If no legisla- 
tive measures had been brought in, or 
were in contemplation, 1 would have con- 
curred in resolutions of this nature; for 
the House being satisfied, from the report 
of the committee, that compromises have 
taken place with the object alleged by the 
hon. Member for Bath, would have becn 
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bound to provide some legislative enact. 
ment on the subject, instead of declaring 
these compromises to be a breach of prie 
vilege, and censuring the conduct of the 
persons who have entered into such com. 
promises. I entertain strong objections 
to the resolutions of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath. Is the House prepared 
to deal in the manner proposed by the 
hon. Member with the rights of six bo. 
roughs returning twelve Members to Par. 
liament? The hon. and learned Member 
asks the House to suspend the issue of 
the writs for these boroughs. With what 
object does the hon. Member make this 
proposition? The hon. Member proposes, 
in his resolutions, that Mr. Speaker shall 
issue no writs for any election of Members 
for certain boroughs tiil further legislative 
enactments have been adopted to protect 
the purity of election. What does the 
hon. and learned Member mean? Is he 
prepared to introduce some other measure 
besides that already before the House? or 
does the hon. Gentleman mean the House 
to understand that any other legislative 
measure will be brought forward affecting 
these boroughs? The bill introduced by 
the noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London is the only measure now before 
the House; and let me remind hon. Mem. 
bers that that biil will contain some im- 
portant provisions with respect to bribery 
which have originated from the report of 
the committee appointed on the imotion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath. 
I do not allude to the clauses which were 
passed last night, but to the statement of 
the hon. Member for Liskeard, that at a 
future stage of the bill he would introduce 
provisions respecting the payment of head- 
money and treating, either before or after 
elections. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bath now asks us to suspend the writs 
for six boroughs, and to keep twelve seats 
in this House vacant—until what time? I 
stated on a former occasion my opinion on 
this subject in a constitutional point of 
view. The House of Commons, as a branch 
of the Legislature, has the power, if it 
thinks right, to propose the disfranchise- 
ment of a borough for corrupt and illegal 
practices ; but I think this House assumes 
a most dangerous power when, without 
the consent of the other branches of the 
Legislature, it prevents boroughs from 
sending representatives to Parliament. 
Considering the nicely-balanced state of 
parties, what would have been the effect 
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had this House, the Session before last, 
suspended the issue of writs for six bo- 
roughs? The fate of the Ministry might 
have depended—it would have depended 
—upon the presence of the Members for 
those boroughs. It is, therefore, I con- 
ceive, a most dangerous power, and one 
which ought only to be exercised in case 
of great emergency and with some definite 
object. I can understand the suspension 
of a writ if you intend to introduce a bill 
for the disfranchisement of a borough, 
and, with the consent of the House of 
Lords and of the Crown, to carry that 
disfranchisement into effect; but what 
right has this House to suspend the privi- 
lege of boroughs to return Members to 
Parliament ? I remember that, on a late 
occasion, the hon. Member for Montgo- 
meryshire (Mr. Wynn) stated that in 
former times the House of Commons had 
suspended writs, and for several months ; 
but the right hon. Member referred to a 
bad period of the history of this country ; 
and | think this House will not follow such 
a precedent. If you suspend these writs 


now, you are to pass over the period du- 
ting which Parliament is prorogued ; you 
are to wait until the next Session. These 
boroughs are to have no representatives— 


till when? Will you be prepared, when 
you meet again, to adopt measures for the 
disfranchisement of these boroughs? You 
will not. Then suppose this House adopts 
the measure which was under considera- 
tion yesterday, and that it is rejected by 
the House of Lords, are these boroughs to 
have no representatives ? I entertain, then, 
great doubt whether, constitutionally, the 
House of Commons is justified in exer- 
cising this power, If you suspend these 
writs you establish a precedent which may 
be followed in worse times, when it may 
be important to a party in the House of 
Commons to suspend, for unconstitutional 
purposes, the issue of writs for certain 
boroughs. I hope, therefore, that the 
House will not concur in the resolutions 
of the hon, and learned Member for Bath. 
I trust we shall not be subjected to the 
misrepresentation that, in opposing these 
resolutions, we afford any countenance or 
encouragement to the system of bribery. 
I object to the resolutions of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, because [ think they 
are wholly unnecessary, and because I 
conceive they involve a violation of the 
understanding into which the House en- 
tered when the committee was appointed. 
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We are now adopting legislative measures 
which are directly calculated to meet the 
evils of which the hon. Member com- 
plains; but the principal ground on which 
I object to these resolutions is, that they 
recommend the suspension of writs for an 
indefinite time. I shall, therefore, move 
the previous question. 

Sir R. Inglis said, after the direct allu- 
sions which had been made to him by the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath, he 
thought it right to state, that what he said 
on a former occasion was this—that he 
conceived an exaggerated view had pre- 
vailed as to the nature and extent of the 
guilt of bribery, He might say, with 
respeat to the observations of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that he believed, as 
far as his public life was concerned, he 
was no hypocrite; and he thought the 
hon. Gentleman could not show that he 
had ever swerved, or, to use a somewhat 
unparliamentary expression, ‘“ skulked ” 
from the avowal of his opinions. He 
begged pardon of the House for having 
referred to a matter entirely personal ; but 
as he had been pointedly alluded to by 
the hon. and learned Member, he thought 
it right to give some explanation. He 
entertained strong objections to the reso- 
lutions proposed by the hon. Member for 
Bath, and he wished the hon. and learned 
Solicitor-general had met them by a direct 
negative. He would not revive the dis- 
cussion as to the circumstances under 
which this committee was appointed, but 
he would proceed to consider the results 
of their investigations as they appeared 
in these resolutions. The first resolution 
of the hon. and learned Member stated, 
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“‘ That the compromises of election petitions 
must, if for the future they be allowed to pass 
without punishment or censure, tend to bring 
this House into contempt with the people, and 
thereby seriously to diminish its power and 
authority.” 

But the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would say that he was not reading the 
resolution fairly; for, in fact, the reso. 
Intion was perfectly valueless witho t thi 
parenthesis— 

“As brought to the knowledge of this 
House by the report of the Select Committee 
of Election Proceedings.” 


He found that the very first witness ex- 
amined before that committee, Sir Denis 
Le Marchant, stated that he was informed 
by his legal adviser, that whatever strong 
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suspicions there might be of bribery hav- 
ing taken place to a great extent, still the 
evidence that he could bring before the 
committee was very inconclusive; and the 
witness proceeded— 


“TI was told that I had very little hope of 
our being able to give any evidence of the 
way in which the bribery had taken place, 
and that my only chance of success was the 
strong feeling that prevailed in committees 
upon the subject of bribery ; and he said, so 
far as the scrutiny went, that was perfectly 
hopeless; so that in fact my only chance was 
a compromise, if I wished to get the seat. I 
thought that it might be worth while to make 
the experiment, and I determined to drop my 
petition for the seat.” 


He did not mean to say that the evi- 
dence of every witness examined before 
that committee produced the same im- 
pression on his mind; but he thought he 
had rescued one compromise, at least, 
from the charge affixed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath to all compromises ; for he 
had shown, from evidence upon which 
the hon. Member for Bath relied, that 
one hon. Gentleman entered into a com- 
promise because he was informed he could 
not prosecute his petition with any chance 
of success. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath seemed to have an almost 
instinctive aversion to the idea of com- 
promise. He seemed to think with the 
firm of Buzzard, Hawk, and Co., that 


“ arbitrations were the stain 
“Of 9th and 10th of William’s reign,’’ 


—and that all disputes ought to-be settled 


by a suit atlaw. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Harwich, who was examined 
before the committee, said, 

“T have had one petition, and that has been 


enough forme; I am determined never to 
have another.” 


He believed many gentlemen were in- 
fluenced by a similar feeling, and he 
thought no hon. Gentleman who had ever 
served on an election committee, and 
above all those who had been themselves 
involved in such an investigation, could 
wonder at the desire which existed to 
avoid such inquiries. The hon. Member 
for Bath declared in his second resolution, 
that 


“ All such practices” as those to which he 
had drawn the attention of the House, “ are 
hereby declared to be a violation of the liber- 
ties of the people.” 


He was bound to say that the hon. 
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Gentleman had not endeavoured to en. 
force by his speech this part of the reso. 
lution. He asked the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath whether such practices 
could be shown to be a violation of the 
liberties of the people? Although the 
hon. and learned Member had delivered g 
very long, and a very able speech, he had 
not said one word on this subject. The 
hon. Member had not even attempted to 
substantiate the other clause of this second 
resolution—that these practices were a 
breach of the privileges of that House, If 
the hon. and learned Member had said 
that such practices violated the purity of 
election ; or if he had used any term of 
that kind, he could have understood him, 
He did not know how the hon. Gentleman, 
treating these compromises as an offence, 
could propose to punish those who might 
hereafter enter into such compromises, 
while those who had already committed 
the offence were permitted to escape, 
The hon. and learned Member for Bath 
seemed to have forgotten that the investi- 
gations before election committees were 
trials instituted by private individuals in 
order to obtain private rights; but the 
hon. Gentleman proposed to punish any 
person who, in the exercise of his discre- 
tion, might choose to withdraw a petition 
for inquiry before an election committee. 
He thencame tothe third resolution. The 
resolutions of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath said they were to suspend the issue 
of new writs for all these boroughs till there 
were some further legislative enactments 
to protect the purity of election, What 
interpretation was the House to put on 
this? What interpretation was the House 
to put on the three last words of the third 
resolution? What did the hon. and 
learned Member mean by “ purity of elec- 
tion?” He had not stated that, and he (Sir 
R. Inglis) would venture to state it for him. 
He assumed that he meant “ universal suf- 
rage” and ‘vote by ballot.” [** Hear, 
hear.”] At any rate, there were those behind 
him who would say, that there could be 
no purity of election till they got vote by 
ballot and universal suffrage. Were they, 
then, to satisfy the hon, and learned 
Member for Bath as to “ purity of elec- 
tion?” A power such as was proposed to 
be given by the second resolution, con- 
ceded to a majority, might fix the fate of 
any Ministry, and transfer power from one 
party to another. He thought this reso- 
lution unsustained by any previous prece- 
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dent. He would ask the hon. and learned 
Member to point out what liberties of the 

le were violated, and where the breach 
of the privileges of the House was? He 
asked him, respectfully, to point out the 
page in Hansard or in the journals of the 
House where ‘‘ such practices” were for- 
bidden. He (Sir R. Inglis) would tell the 
hon. and learned Member, there was no- 
thing in the evidence produced to justify 
the taking of the decision of those ques- 
tions from the tribunal to which they were 
usually referred. If the parties involved 
in the case felt that the expense was so 
great as to justify them in withdrawing 
from such contest, it would be a most mis- 
chievous precedent—it followed certainly 
no precedent—and dangerous to the li- 
berties of the people to give to a majority 
in that House—a ‘‘ tyrant majority,” as 
it had once formerly been called—the 
power of deciding what persons should or 
should not continue to discharge the duties 
of Members of Parliament. For these 
reasons he would rather have met the re- 
solutions with a direct negative; but it 
was not for him to interfere with the autho- 
tity of the Solicitor-general. At any rate, 
he should record his vote against the reso- 
lutions, 


Mr. Hume thought the hon. Baronet 
who had sat down had not done justice to 


his hon. Friend. The inquiry had gone 
forth, not with the view of criminating 
any party concerned or interested. The 
hon, Baronet seemed to have forgotten 
that the instruction to the committee was 
to inquire into certain corrupt practices 
alleged to have taken place with regard to 
certain elections. That was the object for 
which the committee had been granted, 
and he did not know but that that object | 
had been completely answered. The hon. 
and learned Solitor-general had admitted 
the corrupt practices, and the bribery 
which had been proved; and had concluded 
by stating, that he was prepared to move 
the previous question. He was very sorry 
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that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should place the House in that situation: | 
because the hon. and learned Gentleman | 
admitted the corrupt practices, on account | 
of which the inquiry had been made, to be’ 
proved ; he admitted that they were prac- | 
tices which ought not to exist, and ought | 
not to be tolerated; and he admitted that | 
the bill which had passed through the House | 
the night before was intended to correct | 
and remedy, if not the whole, a part of 
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those abuses, and he was therefore very 
much at a loss to know why the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had taken the course 
he had. What an impotent resolution the 
House would come to if the bill to which 
the learned Gentleman referred should be 
rejected in another place! They would 
then be in the situation of having made the 
inquiry into these abuses, of having had all 
the practices fully proved—for no Mem- 
ber had yet attempted to deny them—and 
of having visited them with no condem- 
nation whatever; for that would be. the 
case if ‘‘ the previous question” were put 
and carried. Did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman say that such practices as had 
been proved, did not tend to bring that 
House into contempt with the people ? 
He did not deny that they did. The evils 
were admitted. His hon. Friend brought 
them before the House in a manner not to 
be denied, and asked if these practices 
were to be allowed to pass whout notice 
or censure, as they would tend to bring 
that House into contempt. Was there any 
man in that House who would be bold 
enough to say, that such practices did not 
tend to damage the character of that House 
in the eyeof the public? Would any man 
say that the expenditure of 10,000/. or 
12,000/., in bribery and corruption at elec- 
tions of Members of the House was con- 
sistent with the character which Members 
of that House ought to maintain as the re- 
presentatives of the people? If that were 
the case, why refuse to condemn such prac- 
tices? The hon. and learned Solicitor- 
general, by not condemning them posi- 
tively, stated to the world that such prac- 
tices should go on. In his opinion it 
would be better at once to legalise such 
practices, Extensive as these abuses had 
been, and clearly exposed and admitted 
as they had been, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman yet called upon the House not 
to pass an opinion on them. It was as 
much as to say, they might practise such 
things without being detected, and even if 
detected, it mattered not; for the House 
of Commons had refused in six or seven 
cases to pass an opinion, on the authority 
of her Majesty’s Solicitor-general, that 
such practices ought to be condemned. 
He most deeply regretted the course which 
had been pursued. He had given credit 
to the right hon. Member for Tamworth 
that he would endeavour to get these 
practices put an end to and to prevent 
their repetition; but how could he (Mr. 
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Hume) reconcile that expectation with 
the present amendment, in which he 
presumed the right hon. Baronet con- 
curred? The amendment went to the 
extent of saying, that it was not fit that 
the House of Commons should declare 
an opinion on the corrupt practices which 
had existed. The hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir R. Inglis) wished to know how 
these practices were a violation of the 
liberties of the people. Did the hon. 
Baronet not know that anything which 
interfered with the freedom of election 
of Members of that House~ whether by 
bribery or corruption, or intimidation— 
prevented the free choice by the people of 
their representatives, and was an inter- 
ference with the freedom of the subject ? 
Did the hon. Baronet mean to say, also, 
that these practices were not a breach of 
the privileges of that House? He was 
sure that the Speaker, if appealed to, 
would not deny that these compromises 
were a breach of the privileges of that 
House? They prevented disclosures of 


bribery. Full examination into these tran- 
sactions had been prevented, and was it 
possible for the hon. Baronet fora moment 
to believe that these practices were not a 
breach of the privileges of that House? 


His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Roe- 
buck) asked the House to declare that 
compromises to prevent the discovery of 
bribery, and to prevent justice being done 
between the parties, tended to bring the 
House into contempt, and should in future 
be strictly inquired into and severely pun- 
ished. But if these proceedings were 
allowed to pass without punishment or 
censure, would they not bring that House 
into contempt? And what did her Ma- 
jesty’s Solicitor-general propose? That 
there should be no punishment for the 
past, and neither punishment nor censure 
for the future. He did not know what 
language the learned Solicitor-general 
could use stronger than his amendment to 
express that he did not think the House 
ought to pass an opinion that such pro- 
ceedings ought to be punished in future. 
It appeared to him that their proceedings 
would appear to the public at large a 
complete farce. After all the challenges 
and charges made against his hon. and 
learned Friend, who had conducted him- 
self throughout this inquiry so much to 
his own honour and credit and to the 
satisfaction of all parties, all his labours 
would be as nought; nay, on the con- 
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trary, his labours would work out eyjj 
instead of good, because he had proved 
the abuses which existed, the manner jn 
which that House was constituted, and in 
which the Members of it, in many in. 
stances, were elected, and the public 
would see that, bad as they were, and 
condemned as they had been out of that 
House, her Majesty’s Solicitor-general 
had, by his amendment, said he would not 
pass any opinion on those practices, or 
agree that they should in future receive 
any puvishment or censure from the 
House ; and should the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s motion be carried it must be 
presumed that such practices had the sup- 
port and sanction of the Legislature. He 
could put no other interpretation upon 
this amendment. He had to express his 
deep regret at this opinion of the hon, 
and learned Gentleman. He thought that 
the third resolution might be objected to, 
as it had been by the hon. and learned 
Member for Winchester, without the first 
two being questioned ; but he thought the 
third resolution might be supported with 
great propriety, because it asked only that 
new writs should not be issued for the 
boroughs about which there had been in- 
quiry till further Legislative enactments 
should be adopted to protect the purity of 
elections. A further Legislative enactment 
was going through the House, and before 
it was passed it would be improper to 
issue new writs for these boroughs, What 
had taken place on the issuing of a new 
writ for Ipswich? He had opposed the 
issuing of that writ, because he was of 
opinion that it would renew the scenes of 
bribery which had taken place. No sooner 
was the writ issued and the election over 
than a petition was presented against the 
return, and bribery was now proved, he 
understood, before a committee up stairs. 
He knew that the report had not been 
made to the House; but he understood 
that-charges of bribery having again taken 
place at that election had been made and 
proved. Could any man doubt that if 
writs were issued to the other boroughs, 
extensive bribery would take place? The 
hon. Member for Buckingham had stated, 
with regard to the Nottingham election, 
that he was sure upwards of 2,000 of the 
electors were bribed. He should support 
the resolution of his hon. Friend. He 
believed that universal suffrage and the 
vote by ballot were the only means to pre- 
vent undue influence by money or intim!- 
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dation, and thereby the recurrence of these 
transactions. 


Mr. 7. Duncombe did not rise for the 
purpose of protracting this painful discus- 
sion, but simply to put a question to the 
right hon. Baronet as the head of her 
Majesty's Government. It appeared by 
these proceedings two or three Members 
of that House had engaged, in pursuance of 
agreements entered into to carry out these 
settled compromises, to accept by a certain 
day the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds. He wished to know, whether 
it was the intention of the Government, in 
the event of any of those individuals ap- 
plying for it, to grant the application? 
He wished to know whether, in the case of 
Major Beresford, for Harwich, of Captain 
Plumridge, for Penryn, and with regard 
toone of the Members for Reading—for 
the report did not state which—it was the 
intention of the Treasury to grant the 
stewardship, by means of which the com- 
promise might be carried out ? It appeared 
tohim that if the Government bestowed 
the Chiltern Hundreds in these cases, they 
would be parties to these corrupt practices, 
and be giving facilities to that which he 
hoped the House was on the point, by the 
adoption of these resolutions, of pre- 
venting. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: As 
the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds 
is in the gift of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, I may be allowed to answer the 
question. No application has been made 
to me by any of the parties referred to for 
the Chiltern Hundreds ; and when that 
application is made, it will be time enough 
for me to decide what course I shall 
pursue. 

Captain Plumridge requested to know 
from the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he would give him the Chiltern Hundreds 
in order to enable him to carry out the 
compromise. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: He 
would give an answer when the hon, and 
gallant Officer made an official application. 

Captain Plumridge: 1 now make the 
application. He felt himself in a very 
difficult position, and the reason was, that 
he did not make the compromise himself ; 
he never would have consented to ask for 
the Chiltern Hundreds ; he was not guilty 
of bribery ; but he had been so far com- 
promised by his agent as to be called upon 
to accept the Chiltern Hundreds if he 
vould get them. He made that applica- 
“ion very reluctantly, so far as related to 
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his sense of feeling, but he did so from a 
sense of duty. 

Mr. Cochrane defended himself against 
the charge of inconsistency brought against 
him by the hon. Member for Bath, for 
having, on former occasions, supported 
inquiry, with regard to the borough of 
Bridport, and afterwards refused to give 
evidence before this committee. He begged 
to say he never asked for a committee ; all 
he asked for was, for an explanation with 
regard to Mr. Warburton ; but when that 
committee was appointed no one would 
have imagined that its proceedings were to 
be conducted in secret, and without the 
parties charged having an opportunity of 
challenging their judges. By his silence 
before the committee he did not mean to 
sanction the charge of extensive bribery 
brought against himself and the Conser- 
vative party in the borough he had the 
honour to represent. The course he had 
taken he had adopted with a view to vin- 
dicate the law and constitution of his 
country. 

Sir R. Peel said: The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bath, in the speech by 
which he had opened the present motion 
to the House, stated that he had received 
from me a consistent and decided support 
in the former proposal he had made for an 
inquiry into these transactions. The hon. 
Gentleman had made that willing admis- 
sion, and I cannot say, although I know the 
course I pursued on that occasion caused 
some dissatisfaction and led to some ani- 
madversion, that, on reflecting upon the 
matter, I see any reason to regret that 
course. I certainly did think that the no- 
toriety and development of those proceed 
ings—the public votification that compro- 
mises, as they were called, had taken place, 
should not prevent the House from institu- 
ting an inquiry—I certainly did think that 
the very inquiry and development of the 
facts of the transactions referred to would 
operate as a strong discouragement to their 
repetition; but at the same time that I 
stated this much [ had a strong impres- 
sion that it would be unjust on the part of 
the House of Commons to brand with pe- 
culiar censure those hon. Members who 
had been parties to these proceedings. I 
felt that for very many years those com- 
promises had taken place almost with the 
connivance of the House of Commons it- 
self. I felt that it was noturious such 
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compromises were made, and I think, 
whatever might be wrong in those compro. 
mises, the House of Commons itself ought 
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to bear a considerable portion of the blame, 
because the fact being notorious the House 
had permitted them to pass for years with- 
out the slightest attempt to discourage 
them or to visit the parties to them with 
censure ; and therefore when the notoriety 
of the facts was such that inquiry could 
not be prevented, still my object in con- 
senting to that inquiry and these proceed- 
ings was not, as I avowed from the first, 
to imply a censure upon the individuals 
mixed up in them, but for the prevention 
of the system. I thought not only that 
the appointment of a committee of inquiry 
would operate as a strong discouragement 
to future compromises, but I was ready to 
go further, and to take legislative precau- 
tion against the continuance of the prac- 
tice ; and I also thought the result of the 
proceedings of the committee would be, 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bath would move some such resolution as 
this, namely, that it is desirable, in conse- 
quence of the disclosure made before the 
committee, of which the hon. Gentleman 
was chairman, that immediate measures 
should be taken by Parliament to correct, 
by legislation, such a system as had been 
proved to exist ; and if that had been the 
motion of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bath it should have received my 
support. But only last night a bill (one 
of the objects of which is to prevent com- 
promises of this kind) was passed through 
committee, and, therefore, it appears to 
me unnecessary now to pass resolutions of 
this kind. As to the mode of. conducting 
the inquiry, I think the hon. Gentieman 
the Member for Bath has been hardly dealt 
with. The appointment of the committee 
was the act of the House of Commons— 
the House had associated with the hon. 
Member for the purpose of the inquiry 
and investigation, eight other Gentlemen 
of the highest character. From this side 
of the House there were selected Sir Wil- 
liam Heathcote, Mr. Lascelles, Mr. Bram- 
ston, and Mr. W. Miles. For two of those 
Gentlemen Mr. E. Yorke and Mr. Wilson 
Patten were subsequently substituted. 
The report and the proceedings of the 
committee thus appointed and selected I 
consider to be the report and proceedings, 
not of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bath, but of the tribunal which was ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons itself. 
It is true, the hon. Gentleman was chair- 
man of the committee, but that was the 
act of the committee which elected him 
chairman ; and, therefore, for the whole 
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of the proceedings before the committee 
I consider the select committee appointed 
by this House, and not the hon. Gentle. 
man, to be responsible; and I cannot see 
in the manner in which their proceedings 
had been conducted, or in the mode jn 
which truth was elicited, any departure 
from the ordinary course taken by other 
committees appointed for similar purposes 
which can justify a condemnation of the 
mode in whieh this particular committee 
has discharged the duty assigned to them. 
While I relieve the hon. Gentleman from 
personal responsibility for the proceedings, 
or the report, or the mode in which the 
evidence was taken, yet at the same time | 
must attach some weight to the recommen. 
dations of the committee, and I cannot 
think, looking at the third paragraph of 
the report, that the committee ever con- 
templated any such proceeding as that in 
which the hon. Gentleman has now en- 
gaged. The committee, in their report, 
state that 


“They understand their duty to have been 
to elicit and lay before the House, faithfully 
and clearly, all the facts of the several cases, 
rather with a view to expose the evils of a 
system than by any direct expression of their 
own opinion to inculpate individuals, or 
directly to lay the foundation for any legisla- 
tive enactment with respect to the particular 
boroughs in question; and they consider that 
they are borne out in this opinion by the na- 
ture of the debates in the House upon the mo- 
tion for the appointment of the committee, and 
upon several subsequent occasions. In this 
view of their duty, the committee called before 
them the parties immediately concerned in 
these transactions; and the committee feel 
bound, in justice to those parties, to state, that 
their willingness to appear, with few excep- 
tions, and the full and frank disclosures made 
by them, have tended greatly to facilitate the 
proceedings of your committee ; and they have 
consequently been enabled to obtain from the 
most authentic source evidence relative to 
practices which, although supposed to have 
existed, have never before been so clearly and 
unquestionably brought to light. ” 


Now, I cannot help thinking that the 
parties who so gave their evidence did % 
under the impression—which I also 
thought to be the impression of the House 
at the time the inquiry was agreed to— 
that if they fairly disclosed the facts of 
the case they would be entitled to indem- 
nity. Under that impression, and also on 
the understanding that we were to take 
due precautions against the continuance of 
the system, I gave my vote for the com- 
mittee, but not in order that we might 
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yisit with censure those five or six Gentle- 
men who had been concerned in these com- 
romises ; and here is an admission by the 
committee that the evidence relative to 
these practices had exhibited them in a 
clearer light than had ever yet appeared ; 
so that the House had now got the testi- 
mony from willing witnesses, and I must 
say 1 cannot reconcile it with my sense of 
justice now to select for censure those par- 
ticular individuals. [Captain Bernal: 
How do you provide for the future ?] I 
provide for the future by the bill last night 
under discussion. But how did the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Roebuck) meet 
the case? His resolutions are, 


“That the compromises of election petitions 
must, if for the future they be allowed to pass 
without punishment or censure, tend to bring 
this House into contempt with the people, and 
thereby seriously to diminish its power and 
authority. ” 


And further,— 


“ That all such practices are hereby de- 
clared to be a violation of the liberties of the 
people, and a breach of the privileges of this 
House, which it will in all future cases strictly 
inquire into and severely punish.” 


Why, that being translated, means no 
more than this: “ You have been guilty 
of an offence which is a violation of the 
liberties of the people, and a breach of the 
privileges of the House. Still we will not 
call you to the Bar and censure you, but 
any person who hereafter in like manner 
may offend, we will.” But there are se- 
veral other parts of these resolutions with 
which I am not satisfied. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, by his resolutions, declared these 
practices to be a violation of the liberties 
of the people, and a breach of the privi- 
leges of the House. Now, I do not like 
dealing with general terms of this kind. 
I think the House ought not lightly to 
adopt such a declaration, The hon, Gen- 
tleman does not state the particular nature 
of the compromise which shall constitute a 
Violation of the liberties of the people and 
a breach of the privileges of the House ; 
but he refers to certain compromises, all of 
which differ in character, and, speaking 
generally, says, they are breaches of privi- 
lege and violations of the liberties of the 
people. If they be so, why do you not go 
on and censure the parties to them ? 
When you talk of inefficient proceedings is 
it not inefficient to pass by those guilty of 
these violations ? Why, you abstain from 
censuring them because we gave them 
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reason to believe that if they gave their 
evidence fairly, they should not be visited 
with censure. I cannot reconcile it to my 
mind, as a fair proceeding, to brand these 
parties after they have so given their evi- 
dence with censure. Their evidence has 
been obtained upon a distinct understand- 
ing that the inquiry was set on foot and 
the investigation gone into in order to put 
an end to the system, but not to punish 
them. I think the hon. Gentleman agrees 
with me that that was so. [‘ Hear, hear.”] 
Well, then, I think the hon. Gentleman’s 
resolutions have the effect of branding 
these parties with a sort of qualified and 
implied censure. I concur with the hon. 
Gentleman in thinking that in all future 
cases you should deal strictly with such 
compromises, but I will not do so by mere 
resolutions, but I will do it by law. I 
wish to see alaw passed which shall insure 
a full inquiry into and a remedy against 
such practices, but I am not quite certain 
that they are a breach of the privileges of 
the House, because when the House passed 
the Elections Trial Bill, it divested itself 
of the charge of inquiring into bribery, 
and said to individuals, “ We leave it to 
you to prefer and defend charges of bri- 
bery,” and the Legislature visited with 
costs those who preferred or advanced fri- 
volous and vexatious charges or defences ; 
and I think the House when it adopted 
that course, be it wise or be it wrong, left 
to individuals the vindication of the purity 
of the House, and therefore the House 
ought to take care not to visit with severe 
censure the parties to such compromises, 
and by legislation rather than by resolution 
to prevent them in future. If, therefore, 
as I have already said, the hon. Member 
had moved a resolution to the effect that 
the disclosures made before the committee 
required a legislative remedy, to that reso- 
lution I would have now given my sup- 
port ; and it is only because there is a 
bill before the House which will effectually, 
I think, insure a remedy, that I believe it 
unncessary to come to the resolutions pro- 
posed. So much for the first two resolu- 
tions. With regard to the last,— 

“ That whereas in the late elections for 
Harwich, Nottingham, Lewes, Reading, Fal- 
mouth and Penryn, and Bridport, the present 
laws have been found insufficient to protect 
the voters from the mischievous temptations of 
bribery, it be ordered that Mr. Speaker do 
issue no writ for any election of Members for 
the said towns till further legislative enact- 
ments have been adopted to protect the purity 
of elections.” 
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I cannot acquiesce in it. On a former 
occasion I stated strongly the danger of 
establishing precedents for the suspension 
of any particular writ, but to make a ge- 
neral resolution pledging the House in six 
cases involving the seats of twelve Mem- 
bers is, as my hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor-general has pointed out, full of 
danger, inasmuch as on a nice balance of 
parties in the House the majority might 
retain the balance of power. I think it 
may be right to suspend the writ for any 
borough in case you are about to deprive 
that borough of the franchise, or to insti- 
tute an inquiry with that view, but I 
greatly doubt whether you have any right 
to suspend the issue of a writ on the vague 
intimation that you contemplate some ge- 
neral measure with regard to bribery. In 
this case it is not intended; at least no 
notice has been given of any such intention 
to disfranchise these particular boroughs. 
It is merely proposed to suspend the writs 
until further legislative enactments are 
adopted. From these resolutions, if once 


adopted, it will be difficult to recede. In 
the case of Bridport there is no compro- 
mise for vacating the seat—there is no seat 
vacant—and yet the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Roebuck) invites us to agree 


to a resolution which in that case will 
have the effect of suspending the writ 
whenever a vacancy may occur. Again, 
to pledge the House to suspend these 
writs until some legislative enactments 
were passed is, in my mind, a course not 
only inconsistent with justice, but most 
dangerous as a precedent. At some fu- 
ture period there might be a difference of 
opinion between the two Houses of Par- 
liament on the subject of legislating with 
regard to bribery ; and yet by these reso- 
lutions the constituent body must forfeit 
their right to return Members until both 
the Lords and Commons had consented to 
some bill which they both might think 
essential for the prevention of bribery. 
On that ground, therefore, I must vote 
against the resolution. At the same time 
it is my intention to support the bill which 
we have lately considered, and which I 
trust will have the effect so generally 
wished for, of deterring from compromises, 
and rendering the proceedings connected 
with elections more pure. 

Mr. Vernon Smith said, that if he sat 
on the other side of the House, he would 
not venture to say anything after the 
masterly, argumentative, and admirable 
speech of the Solicitor-general ; but sitting 
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as he did on that (the Opposition) side, he 
was anxious to say a word, as some hop, 
Gentlemen seemed to think it incumbent 
on them to show their detestation of bri. 
bery by voting for any resolutions directed 
against that practice, however objection. 
able. To that general condemnation he 
must demur, and he would briefly point 
out the reasons why he could not assent to 
the three resolutions. The hon. Members 
for Cockermouth and Montrose said, “Are 
we to allow the labours of the committee 
to come to nothing ?” He answered, that 
he did not think those labours had come to 
nothing ; he thought they had come to the 
very termination which was expected when 
the committee was appointed. The pur. 
pose of the committee appeared, as well 
from the words of the right hon. Baronet, 
who was a principal party to its appoint. 
ment, as from the report, to be to bring to 
light facts which could not otherwise have 
been discovered, as a foundation for legis. 
lative proceedings. When it was said, 
that the report came to nothing, that con. 
clusion must be derived more from looking 
to the opening speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath, when he moved 
for the committee, than from the report 
itself. He did not wish to make any allu- 
sion that might tend to revive acrimonious 
feeling, but he thought the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath must himself allow that 
his opening speech went much further than 
the report of the committee. If the views 
contained in that opening speech had been 
acted upon, the House must have gone 
much further than they could now go, and 
have taken proceedings against individuals; 
but he thought, that any prosecution of 
individual cases was precluded, the com. 
mittee having agreed that nothing was to 
be done against individuals who declared 
themselves guilty. He agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet, that if they passed 
these resolutions, they would not be act- 
ing in conformity with the spirit of the 
order of the House under which the com- 
mittee was appointed. The first resolution 
related to the question of compromises. It 
did appear to him, that these compromises 
had hitherto been sanctioned by the House 
—that was, there had been an utter neg- 
lect on the part of hon Members to bring 
them before the House as breaches of privi- 
lege. If he were asked, whether any kind 
of compromise was illegal, he should say, 
certainly not; if he were asked whether 
it was a breach of privilege, he should say, 
though with more doubt, that it was not; 
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but he was not prepared to say, that in 
the present state of the law of elections, 
any compromise that might be made be- 
tween two parties was even improper. One 
point that was brought most prominently 
forward in the evidence taken before the 
committee was the enormous expense of 
conducting election petitions under the 
present system. It was stated by parties 
well acquainted with these matters, that 
the Nottingham petition, if it had gone on, 
might have cost 20,000/. ; and the noble 
Lord, whom he saw opposite, who had en- 
deavoured magnanimously to difranchise 
the town of Nottingham, might have been 
put to an expense of 8,000/. or 10,0002. 
The expenses being so enormous, he was 
not prepared tu say, that two persons con- 
testing a seat in Parliament were not to 
come to any arrangement under the Gren- 
ville Act, for the purpose of avoiding an 
expenditure which might be ruinous, oue 
of them taking the seat, the other giving it 
up. It was a great evil that it should be 
so, but it was a necessary evil under the 
present law for the trial of petitions, and 
certainly one of the chief objects they 
should propose to themselves in any legis- 
lation on this subject was to diminish the 
expense of these petitions. The resolution 
said,— 

“That the compromises of election peti- 
tions, as brought to the knowledge of this 
House by the report of the select committee 
on election proceedings, must, if for the future 
they be allowed to pass without punishment or 
censure, tend to bring this House into con- 
tempt with the people, and thereby seriously 
to diminish its power and authority.” 


Now, there had been numerous other 
compromises which never had been brought 
before the committee, and which might 
be open to the same objection. Those 
which had come before the committee 
varied much in their nature, and it 
was utterly impossible to pass a reso- 
lution of so vague a character without de- 
fining more accurately what the compro- 
mises were to which the hon. Member for 
Bath referred. By the second resolution 
all such practices were declared to be vio- 
lations of the liberties of the people, and 
breaches of the privileges of that House. 
This resolution was objectionable on the 
same grounds as the former, but still more 
80, because it declared compromises to be 
breaches of privilege. He did not see how 
they could escape from the consequences 
averted to by the Solicitor-general. If 
they passed a resolution that such and such 
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proceedings were breaches of privilege, 
they ought in justice to prosecute persons 
who had been guilty of those practices. 
By the third resolution, the writs for the 
six boroughs named were to be suspended 
till further legislative proceedings could 
be taken ; but why should punishment be 
confined to these towns, when it was noto- 
rious that others had been more guilty ? 
Why not include Southampton and Bel- 
fast? The last part of the resolution made 
it impossible for him to vote for it. No 
definite time was named during which the 
writs were to be suspended. In voting 
against this resolution, he must so qualify 
his vote as to say that if at any time any 
Member chose to move the suspension of 
each individual writ on the occurrence of 
a vacancy, until the Bribery at Elections 
Bill was passed into a law, he would give 
his assent to that motion. If a writ were 
to issue for Harwich, for instance, before 
the Bribery at Elections Bill passed, all 
the evils that bill was meant to remedy 
might again occur at Harwich, where bri- 
bery was proved to have taken place to a 
disgusting extent. The writ might be re- 
turned and a Member might take his seat 
while the bill was passing which had been 
prepared for the prevention of such prac- 
tices. 

Mr. Aglionby was met by cries of 
“‘ Spoke, spoke. "’—He said ‘« No, no ; you 
have given me an opportunity of speaking 
again.” 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member had 
spoken to the original question, since which 
an amendment had been put, on which he 
might now speak. 

Mr. Aglionby thought the proceedings 
of the committee would not be without 
good effects. However the House might 
decide, as they would do, against these 
resolutions, a tree bad been planted which 
would bear good fruit. He had, at a former 
part of the debate remarked, that the pub- 
lic out of doors would consider the present 
proceeding a farce ; he might now say they 
had come to the second act of the farce. 
They would think that it would have been 
a much more honest, manly, and decided 
course for the Solicitor-general, who was, 
he supposed, the organ of Government on 
this occasion, to take the sense of the 
House on the resolutions seriatim, instead 
of giving the go-by to them by moving 
the previous question. What was there in 
the first resolution to object to? Had 
these compromises not brought the House 
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had done so, and would doso. The pub- 
lic would hold them in contempt if they 
did not express an opinion on the first reso- 
lution, which was the only question before 
the House. If they did not do this, they 
would do more to bring themselves into 
contempt than any of the public meetings 
which were so much condemned in that 
House could effect. 

Mr. S. Crawford apprehended that the 
previous question, if carried, would have 
the effect of throwing the resolutions 
overboard. He was prepared to vote for 
the first and second, but he had intended 
to oppose the third resolution. He did not 
think that if they permitted the parties 
which had appeared to be guilty before the 
committee to go without punishment, it 
was right to punish the elective bodies. 
If they were fit subjects for disfranchise- 
ment, those who were guilty of bringing 
them into that condition ought to be 
punished as well. He thought the mea- 
sures before the House would be totally 
ineffective in removing the evils of corrup- 
tion and bribery, and that more extensive 
measures must be passed before it could be 
said that anything like purity of election 
was attained. He wished, therefore, if he 
voted against the previous question, to 


guard himself against being supposed to 
approve of the third resvlution. 

Mr. Turner asked, if hon. Members 
could say that the six boroughs were 
worthy of disfranchisement on evidence so 
little worthy of credibility as much that 


had been taken? He considered that he 
was exercising a just discretion in not 
voting for the third resolution, believing 
as he did that the evidence given before 
the committee was open to the strongest 
censure. 

Mr. Roebuck would shortly notice cer- 
tain observations which had fallen from 
some hon. Members in the course of the 
debate. The Member for Reading had 
chosen to speak in a way which he thought 
the hon. Member would be sorry for on 
reflection. The hon. Member had indulged 
in certain pompous language, which did 
not affect one single tittle of the facts of 
the case. The hon. Member had not im- 
pugned one single tittle of the evidence 
which affected himself. This was the only 
answer he would make to those observations 
of the hon. Member which reflected on him 
(Mr. Roebuck) personally. They were 
beneath the hon. Member and that House. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Harwich 
had objected to the evidence, because, he 
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said, that he was no party to the compro. 
mise, as the agent concerned was not en. 
gaged by him. Now, let the House refer 
to the evidence, for there was nothing like 
going to the book. The following question 
was put to Mr. Currie— 


“Were you treating for the two principals 
Mr. Attwood and Major Beresford ?— Yes. 
I had previously to that seen Major Beresford. 
Did Major Beresford give you any verbal or 
written engagement to surrender his seat ?— 
He gave me a written undertaking.” 


[Major Beresford: The letter was ad. 
dressed to Mr. Attwood, and not to Mr. 
Currie.] His object was to prove one 
circumstance, which he had stated as form- 
ing a portion of this compromise—namely, 
the withdrawing from a seat in Parliament. 
Then, with regard to Lewes: one of the 
hon. Members (Mr. Fitzroy) was asked— 

‘*'You were cognizant that there was an 
arrangement to give up all the actions that 
were pending ?—Yes.” 

He would give no answer to all the de- 
clamation which had been indulged in 
about the principles of the English Con. 
stitution and judicature, and that class of 
language, but would call the attention of 
the House to this circumstance—that all 
the facts which really tell against indivi- 
duals were communicated by themselves, 
and that they came voluntarily before the 
committee to do so. He certainly sent for 
other persons besides the principals ; but 
when they appeared, they voluntarily told 
everything which appeared in the evidence. 
Could then the truth of what these parties 
said of themselves be doubted for a single 
instant? He did not see how the House 
could doubt the existence of all these com- 
promises, which the parties themselves 
said they entered into. [Here Mr. Roe- 
buck was called upon to read the whole of 
the answer given to the question respect- 
ing the arrangement to give up the actions.] 
He would do so: 


“ You were cognizant that there was an 
arrangement to give up all the actions that 
were pending ?—Yes. I do not know that if 
I had been consulted I should have made that 
agreement if the arrangement had not been 
made. It was suggested after the whole thing 
was over, It was not suggested before the 
arrangement was made, but after whatever 
arrangement was made, And after what the 
counsel had done, whatever writing they had 
between them, it was as if they had forgotten. 
and they said, ‘ Of course, it is understood ;’ 
and I said then, ‘ That it must be so.’” 


He said then that this arrangement was 
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gnctioned by the hon. Member. [Mr. 
HL Fitzroy: Not at all. I was no party 
tothe arrangement.] He asked whether 
that was an answer to the statement he 
made? He said that a compromise had 
heen entered into, to which the hon. Mem- 
her was in some shape a party, the object 
being to get a seat, and to escape inquiry 
into acts of bribery. With this view, Mr. 
§, Harford vacated his seat, to avoid the 
investigation, and the hon. Member got 
the seat, and the allegation of bribery was 
not entered into. He now came to the 
question before the House, and he would 
state how far he agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, and where he dis- 
agreed. He agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet’s statement that the understanding 
upon which the committee was appointed 
and went into the investigation of these 
cases was, that they should inquire into 
the system, and not endeavour to inculpate 
individuals. He went further than this, 
for if he conceived that the resolutions he 
had proposed would have the effect of in- 
culpating individuals, he would not have 
proposed them ; but he believed they went 
no further than the course suggested by 
the right hon. Baronet. Supposing there 
had been no bill to prevent corrupt prac- 
tices before the House, he should have 
come down and proposed some legislative 
measure on the subject; but there being 
a bill before the House, he had not taken 
that course, but proposed that the House 
should establish an additional safeguard 
against the repetition of the transactions 
he had exposed, by declaring them to be a 
breach of privilege; and he could not 
conceive how this was a greater censure 
than asking for a bill for the purpose of 
preventing these transactions, which he 
must always have described in the words 
of the resolutions. He asked whether this 
was not a fair argument; and he really 
and sincerely asserted to the House, that 
when he framed these resolutions he did 
it with the most anxious care to prevent 
them from having even the appearance of 
a retrospective operation. When he made 
his statement in the early part of the even- 
ing, he said that his object was to guard 
against a bad system, and not to inculpate 
individuals. He thought that all the Mem- 
bers on the other side had misunderstood 
thethird resolution. It only meant this— 
“ pass a bill providing a safeguard against 
these practices ; but until the bill is passed, 
suspend the writs for the boroughs named 
in the resolutions.” Therefore, when they 
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talked of the wholesale disfranchisement 
of these boroughs, they were frightening 
themselves by a sort of phantasmagoria. 
He should leave the resolutions, such as 
he had propounded them, to the House. 
He did not think the hon. and learned 
Solicitor-general had met his resolutions 
in a fair and straightforward manner. He 
had not come fairly forward and said, “ I 
think your resolutions bad ;” but he wished, 
by a side wind, to defeat propositions which 
he knew to be true, without incurring the 
odium of declaring that that which was 
true was not true, and that these compro- 
mises were not what they really were. 
He thought such a course would lower the 
House in the estimation of the public, and 
destroy its influence and power. The hon. 
Member had talked of universal suffrage 
and the ballot, but the hon. Member 
would find, that the getting rid of these 
resolutions in the manner proposed would 
be one of the most potent arguments in 
favour of those measures; and if he chose 
to become a prophet, he would bid the 
hon. Member look forward and anticipate 
in consequence of the vote the House was 
about to come to for getting rid of these 
resolutions, that the people of the country 
would think that the Members of that 
House were so deeply imbued with the 
vices of the system, so mixed up with the 
bad proceedings by which elections were 
carried, that they could not declare them 
to be bad, and so guilty themselves that 
they could not accuse others. 

Major Beresford said, the hon. Member 
had tried to impugn a statement which he 
(Major Beresford) had made. But upon 
what grounds? Because Mr. Currie had 
seen him. How did that prove Mr. Currie 
to be his agent? [Mr. Roebuck: He 
acted for you.] Mr. Currie’s evidence 
proved the contrary. He said in his evi- 
dence, when asked to give in the list of 
voters, who were supposed to be bribed at 
Harwich, he could not do so, as it was not 
his property, but the property of those 
for whom he acted. The committee then 
sent to Mr. Attwood, and that Gentleman 
said he was willing to give in the list ; and 
upon that Mr. Currie gave in the list with- 
out consulting him. By this proceeding 
Mr. Currie proved he was not his agent. 
If Mr. Currie had been ais agent, what 
right would he have had, according to his 
own statement, to give in the list without 
consulting him. On this he stood; and 
the hon. Member for Bath had no right to 
describe Mr. Currie as his agent. But it 
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was said that he saw Mr. Currie. 


That 


was miserable quibbling ; and individuals 
must indeed be very cautious if they were 
to be told by legal authority that seeing a 
man was making him their agent, and ren- 
dering them answerable for his acts. 

The House divided on the previous 
question, namely, that “ the question be now 
put.”—Ayes 47 ; Noes 136: Majority 89. 


List of the Ayxs. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bryan, G. 

Cave, hon. R. O. 
Cobden, R. 
Crawford, W, S. 
Currie, R. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Escott, B. 
Ewart, W. 
Hastie, A. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hindley, C. 
Hollond, R. 
Howard, hn. C. W.G. 
Hutt, W. 
Langton, W.G. 
Macnamara, Major 


Mangles, R. D. 
Martin, J. 
Morris, D. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Protheroe, E. 
Somers, J. P. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Tufnell, H, 
Turner, E. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
Wyse, T. 
Yorke, H. R. 

TELLERS. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Hume, J 


List of the Nors. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Arkwright, G. 
Astell, W. 

Baird, W. 

Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, R. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cockburn, rt.hn. SirG. 


Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coiquhoun, J. C. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 

Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Dick, Q. 

D’Israeli, B. 

Dodd, G. 

Douglas, Sir I. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Duncombe, hn. A. E. 
Eaton, R. J. 

Eliot, Lord 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Feilden, W. 

Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Forbes, W. 

French, F. 

Fuller, A. E. 
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Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grahan, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Grant, Sir A. C. 
Greene, T 

Grimston, Visct. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hampden, R. 
Hardinge,rt. hn. Sir H. 
Hardy, J. 

Hawes, B. 

Henley, J. W. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hornby, J. 

Howard, hn. E.G. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Hussey, T. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jermyn, Earl 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 

Kemble, H. 

Ker, D. S. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lascelles, hon. W, S. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lefroy, A. 

Leicester, Lar] of 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
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M‘Geachy, F A, 
Martin, C, W, 
Masterman, J. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Neville, R. 
Newry, Visct, 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J, 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland Visct. 
Packe, C. W, 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pemberton, T. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Pollock, Sir F, 
Praed, W. T, 
Pringle, A. 
Pulsford, R. 
Richards, R. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheppard, T, 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V, 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Wilshere, W. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


The question, therefore, was not put on 


the resolution. 


Mr. Roebuck moved the second resolu- 


tion as follows :— 





“ That all such practices are hereby declared 
to be a violation of the liberties of the people, 
and a breach of the privileges of this House, 
which it will in all future cases strictly inquire 
into and severely punish.” 

Mr. Hume wished to ask, as the Go- 
vernment had sanctioned by their vote all 
these abominations [great laughter}—oh, 
no, not abominations to Gentlemen oppo- 
site, for they delighted in them—they lived 
by them, but he wished to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would now grant the 
Chiltern Hundreds to those Gentlemen to 
enable them to complete their corrupt ar- 
rangements ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: If 
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hon, Member will make the applica- 
on his own behalf I shall be prepared 
to consent to it. 

Mr. Hume understood from that answer 
that the right hon. Gentleman would grant 
it, because if he would grant it to him he 
would not refuse it to any one else. He, 
therefore, wished the public to understand, 
that, after all the time that had been so 
ably devoted by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath to bring these practices 
to light, the Government did consider them 
as not worthy to be punished in future, 
nor to be inquired into. They had re- 
ceived the sanction of the House, and, 
moreover, the Government would grant 
to those individuals the Chiltern Hundreds 
to enable them to complete their corrupt 
arrangements. 

Previous question put on second resolu- 
tion, and negatived. 

Mr. Roebuck then said, I was led to the 
third resolution by the conduct of the 
right hon. Baronet himself. I ask him 
this plain question. “ Why the writ for 
Nottingham was ever suspended at all ?” 
It has been said that writs ought not to 
be suspended save with a view to disfran- 
chisement. We went into committee 
avowing that we wished not to affect in- 
dividual boroughs, yet, notwithstanding 
that, the right hen. Baronet sanctioned 
the withholding the writ, and upon mere 
hearsay. He has new all the facts proved. 
How does he get out of this difficulty— 
that he withheld the writ on my bare 
hearsay assertion, and that he now grants 
it, when everything I alleged has been 
proved? I, at all events, will move :— 


“That whereas in the late elections for 
Harwich, Nottingham, Lewes, Reading, Fal- 
mouth and Penryn, and Bridport, the present 
laws have been found insufficient to protect 
the voters from the mischievous temptations of 
bribery, it be ordered that Mr. Speaker do 
issue no writ for any election of Members 
for the said towns till further legislative 
enactments have been adopted to protect the 
purity of elections.” 


Resolution negatived. 
House adjourned at one o'clock. 
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Committed.—Fisheries ; Primrose Hill. 
Committed and Reported.—Stamp Duties; Game Certifi- 
cates; Municipal Corporations ; Rivers (Ireland). 
3°- and passed:—South Australia; Poor-law Amend- 
ment; Court of Chancery Offices Abolition; Election 
Trials; Wide Streets (Dublin) ; Prisons, 
Private.—Committed and Reported.—St. Briavel’s Small 
Debts ; Joint Stock Banking Companies. 

PsTITIONS PRESENTED. By the Earl of Glengall, and the 

* Earl of Mount Cashell, from the Grand Jury of Queen’s 
County, Physicians and Surgeons of Limerick, Medical 
Practitioners of Donegal, supporters of the Killala Dis- 
pensary, and Governors of Mayo Infirmary, against the 
Medical Charities (Ireland) Bill.—By the Earl of Glen- 
gall, from Charles Patteson, for the produetion of a letter 
written by him to Mr. Dennis Phelan; and from the 
Guardians of the Poor of Lowtherstone, for Inquiry into 
the conduct of the Poor-law Commissioners (Ireland).— 
From Schoolmasters of Seotland, for better Remunera- 
tion.—From Wm. Stuckey, for Inquiry into the mode 
of Filtration, 


Acricutturat Epvucation In IRELAND.] 
The Earl of Clancarty referred to the re- 
port of the commissioners on Irish educa- 
tion, particularly that part of it which 
contained a recommendation that a model 
school should be established in connection 
with the national schools for the purpose of 
promoting skill in agriculture. This re- 
commendation had beep sanctioned by the 
late Government ; but no active steps had 
been taken in promoting this object. The 
present was a particularly favourable time 
for laying the foundation of a good agricul- 
tural education, as all classes and parties 
were now bent on promoting the agricul- 
ture of Ireland. He wished to know, whe- 
ther Government intended to withdraw 
the support given to this plan by the late 
Government. 

Lord Wharnciiffe replied, that they did 
not mean to interfere with that plan. 

Lord Monteagle was much gratified to 
hear this announcement on the part of the 
present Government. 


Supsury DisrrancaisemEnt.] The 
Marquess of Clanricarde said, that after 
going into a close examination of the sub- 
ject which this bill embraced, and looking 
at the present state of the Session, he did 
not think it possible that the matter could 
be brought to a satisfactory termination 


this Session. Three days would not be 
sufficient for hearing the evidence, and 
these were all that could be spared. 

Lord Brougham concurred. 


Order of the Day for the second reading 
of the Bill discharged. 


The House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 29, 1842. 


Minutes.) New Writ. For Nottingham, vice Sir G. G. 
Hoehpied Larpent. 

Bitts. Public.—1°- Lighting Towns (Ireland); Canada 
Loan; Slavery (East Indies); Court of Chancery Offices. 
2°- Bankruptcy Law Amendment; Militia Pay. ; 
Committed.— Lunacy ; Dublin Boundaries ; East India 
Bishops ; Lunatic Asylums (Ireland). 

Reported.—St. Asaph and Bangor Preferments; Lunatic 
Asylums (Ireland); Four Courts Marshalsea (Dublin). 
3° and passed :—Ordnance Services , Western Australia. 
Private.—2°. Sewell’s Divorce. 

Reported.—Crawfurd’s Estate. 

Peritions PresenteD. From Bristol, for the Tobacco 
Regulations Bill.—From Ashton-under-Lyne, for declar- 
ing Brewers Casks not Distrainable for the Rent of their 
Customers.— From Northwich, Middleton, Manchester, 
Girvan, and Leek, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws. 


Casror Dr. M‘Dovatt.] Sir J. Graham 
said, he perceived by the notice paper that 
the hon. Member for Finsbury intended to 
present a petition from Dr. M‘Douall this 
evening, and to submit a motion to the 
House upon it. The hon. Gentleman had 
submitted his motion in this particular 
form, in consequence of the Standing Order 
adopted in April last, which made it com- 
petent to the House to discuss any petition 
complaining of a personal grievance, which 
pressed for a remedy. He understood that 
the person whose grievance was intended 


to be brought under the consideration of 
the House was not in custody, but at large 


on bail. At present, therefore, there was 
no personal grievance suffered ; had there 
been, he would not have asked the hon. 
Gentleman to postpone his motion. But as 
the parties were at large, it would be a 
great convenience if he would adhere to 
the customary usage in presenting petitions, 
and give notice of the precise motion he 
intended to make. As a point of form, 
there would be greater advantage in adopt- 
ing that course. He would state that he 
had yesterday written to the magistrate, 
requesting to be furnished with a full re- 
port of the proceedings in the case. He 
had not yet received the report, but he ex- 
pected to receive it by Monday. It would, 
therefore, be more conducive to the ends of 
justice, if the hon. Member would postpone 
any motion he might be desirous of bring- 
ing forward until Monday, on which day 
her Majesty’s Government would give him 
every facility for bringing forward his mo- 
tion. He requested as a personal favour to 
himself, that the hon. Member would post- 
pone his motion to Monday. 

Mr. JT. Duncombe would be happy to 
accede to the proposal of the right hon. 
Baronet, and would postpone his motion, 
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on condition that he should have prece. 
dence on Monday. He would now confing 
himself to presenting two petitions, He 
thought certainly that those petitions came 
within the rule which allowed a discussion 
to be raised on the presentation of a pe- 
tition, complaining of an immediate public 
and personal grievance. The petitioner 
had been held to bail for six months when 
he had committed no offence, but had 
merely exercised his right of attending a 
public meeting. which the police, actin 

upon the law laid down by the right hon. 
Baronet, had chosen to interpret as illegal, 
The first petition which he would present 
was signed by the chairman of a public 
meeting consisting of 5,000 or 6,000 of the 
inhabitants of Deptford, complaining of 
the conduct of the police in arresting Dr. 
M‘Douall; and the other was from Dr, 
M‘Douall himself, a surgeon, residing in 
Hampton-street, Walworth, complaining of 
the conduct of the police in interrupting a 
public meeting, and arresting him—of the 
hardships which he had endured in the 
station-house, and of the obstacles which 
had been thrown in his way, to prevent his 
procuring evidence to show that the charges 
of the police were unfounded. After the 
petitions were brought up, he should move 
that they be printed. 

Petitions to be printed. 


Rasa or Satrara.] Mr. Hume pre- 
sented a petition from Puntaub Shean, the 
deposed Raja of Sattara, who was nowa 
state prisoner at Benares. He had last year 
offered a petition to the House on the same 
subject, but as it was written in the Mab- 
ratta language, and unaccompanied by an 
English translation, it had been withdrawn. 
He now presented a petition from the same 
individual, written in the English language. 
The petition was signed at Benares, on the 
8th of January, 1842, and was sealed with 
the seal of the Mahratta kingdom of Seva- 
jee. It was attested by four inhabitants of 
Benares, and by a magistrate. The pe 
titioner stated that he was the lineal de- 
scendant of Sevajee, the founder of the 
Mahrattaempire; that he wasnow the legiti- 
mate head of the Mahratta empire; that in 
1819, on the deposition of the Peisshwa, he 
had been restored by the British Govern- 
ment as a feudatory of the British empire; 
that from that period up to the year 1835, 
he hade njoyed the unlimited confidence of 
the Court of Directors, who, in that year, 
sent him a sword of honour, and stated that 
his conduct was worthy of the imitation of 
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the other native princes; that since that 

sod he had been deposed, under the cir- 
cumstances related in the petition. In 
1836 he was accused of plotting against 
the British Government, but his whole life 
ought to have been a sufficient answer to 
such an accusation ; that the Governor of 
Bombay was empowered to procure evi- 
dence against him, as having violated the 
treaty which he had entered into, but he 
referred to Presidents Duff, Bing, and Ro- 
binson, in testimony of its faithful ob- 
servance ; that he was accused of conspiring 

inst the British Government, and en- 
tering into a treaty with the Portuguese 
Government to procure 3,000 troops from 
Goa; that an inquiry was instituted which 
was kept a secret from him ; and that not- 
withstanding, the whole evidence against 
him was declared to be worthless. He 
stated that his principal servant was seized 
and imprisoned; that he was kept for 
twenty-two months in prison, in a state of 
torture, till he signed a document to save 
his life; that the charge of procuring 
30,000 troops from Goa was so absurd, 
that the House could not give it credence ; 
that he never had more than 1,500 troops, 
and that to attempt any such proceeding as 
he was charged with, was totally at variance 
with his character; that his brother was 
placed in his stead on the throne, who was 
proved, under his own hand-writing, to 
have conspired to injure the interest of the 
India Company ; that he (the Raja of Sat- 
tara) had private property to the amount of 
350,000/. taken from him; that he was 
seized by the orders of Sir J. Carnac in his 
palace, to which he was never after allowed 
to return ; and that he suffered all these 
losses upon the vague charge of bringing 
troops from Goa, whilst he was never 
heard in his own defence. He therefore 
solicited from the House a consideration of 
his case, and an investigation into the treat- 
ment which he had received ; that the vast 
power of England need fear no alarm, and 
that it would tarnish the glory of her Ma- 
jesty’s reign if an individual, once her Ma- 
jesty’s faithful ally, now her prisoner, did not 
receive her protection. That was the pe- 
tition; and as it was one of importance, he 
begged to bring it up, and to move that it 
be printed. 

Motion agreed to. 
On the motion that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply, 


Danis Ciams.] Mr. Hutt said, he 
would detain the House a very short time. 
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He could assure the House that it was with 
considerable reluctance that he had been 
led to bring on a new subject, at so late a 
period of the Session. but the parties who 
had entrusted the case to his hands, felt 
that their interests would be prejudiced by 
delay. The Danish claims had existed 
since 1807. In that year an expedition 
was fitted out, for the purpose of guarding 
the Danish fleet, by this Government. 
The Danish Government naturally felt ex- 
asperated by such a proceeding, and reprisals 
took place, and the Danish government 
confiscated the book debts of certain British 
subjects; and, proceeding further, they 
seized all British vessels and British cargoes 
which they were enabled to lay their hands 
upon. In regard to the first of these, 
compensation had been granted; but the 
Crown had refused to make compensation 
to the other parties, on the ground that 
they were involved in the same situation as 
the subjects of all other nations, whose 
property fell into the hands of enemies at 
the first outbreak of a war. On the other 
hand, these parties said this was not a true 
description of the case, as the war had not 
taken place at the time of the capture of 
their property, and they were not apprised 
whether they were reprisals. That was 
the view taken by the claimants themselves, 
and that was the light in which he looked 
at that subject. The point for the ccnsider- 
ation of the House was, whether or not 
the course that had been pursued was a 
declaration of war. It had been maintained 
that the Government of Denmark was, at 
the period to which he alluded, at war with 
the Government of this country ; that the 
Danish Government had seized upon British 
property by way of reprisals, and that, 
therefore, war had commenced between the 
two states. The late Attorney-general, 
the Member for Worcester, who had made 
the most elaborate and complete defence of 
this case, was of opinion the war had 
actually commenced. But, unfortunately 
for his learned Friend’s argument, no such 
document as had been alluded to had been 
found in the office. It was true that a do- 
cument had been found in the office which 
was considered as a declaration of war, but 
the document was not looked upon by the 
Sovereign of Denmark, or the people of 
that country, as such a declaration. ‘That 
document emanated from a small town in 
Denmark, and it was signed only by the 
authorities of that town, It was, there- 
fore, with great astonishment that he had 
heard his learned Friend, the late Attorney- 
2E2 
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general, describe that document as a decla- 
ration of war. It was not considered so by 
Denmark, nor by the authorities in this 
country. Now, with respect to the facts 
of the case. A Danish vessel, called the 
Orion, was captured in the year 1807, and 
the subject of the legality of the capture 
was brought before the Admiralty shortly 
afterwards. Lord Stowell had decided, 
that any vessel taken previous to the month 
of November was not a prise of war. 
Neither the Danish Government nor the 
British Government had ever considered 
that we had been at war, previous to the 
declaration of war by the Government of 
Denmark. If that were the case, he con- 
tended that the parties now in question 
were justly entitled to the compensation 
which they sought. But, even though 
they had not such a title as could be strictly 
enforced, the House would recollect, that 
the equitable right of the parties had been 
admitted by themselves upon various occa- 
sions. He really thought they would, now, 
be hardly justified in reversing their own 
repeated decisions. And, after the House 
had allowed the claims, it would not become 
the Government of this great country to 
shelter themselves under forms or techni- 
calities in refusing them. They should 
consider what was due to the dignity of the 
House of Commons, and not decline to ac- 
cede to the repeated manifestations of its 
wishes. He would not press the subject 
further upon that occasion. He should 
only say that, if compensation were denied 
to these parties, such a course would be 
discreditable to the Government, unworthy 
of the character of Parliament, and would 
remain a scandal on the annals of this 
country. He would say no more upon the 
subject, and would not press any motion 
respecting it. He should not have brought 
the matter under the consideration of the 
House that evening, in the midst of the 
many public questions which called for their 
immediate deliberation, and, in the present 
unsettled state of their finances, were it not 
that the parties interested felt that their 
case might be prejudiced by observing a 
total silence. He had introduced the sub- 
ject, principally for the purpose of reserving 
the rights of parties, and, in order that it 
might not be supposed, upon any future oc- 
casion, that they had abandoned their 
claims. 

Mr. Hume was glad that his hon. Friend 
did not intend to press his motion, at the 
same time he was ansious to make one or two 
observations. This question was one in which 
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the national honour was concerned, and jt 
had been longer before the House than any 
other. Twenty-three years ago he had firs 
divided in favour of these claims. Then the 
whole of the claims were refused. Sine 
then, after a lapse of twenty years, two. 
thirds of those claims had been granted, 
and one third only now remained. After 
three decisions of the House in favour of 
those claims, faith ought to have been kept 
with the claimants. He thought that both 
the late Government and the present Go. 
vernment in refusing the demands of these 
claimants, were wrong. If there were any 
error in regard to dates, that ought not to 
stand in the way of their doing justice. In 
the estimates for the present year they had 
voted asum of 10,000/. to settle some Por- 
tuguese claims, which were due in 1810. 
Therefore, the length of time which had 
elapsed ought not to prevent justice from 
being done. Her Majesty’s Government 
were willing to pay away money where 
there was no claim, but they refused to 
pay a just claim. This obstinate denial of 
justice was discreditable to the Government. 
They had voted a sum to liquidate the 
claims of M. Sampayo, which had accrued 
from 1808 to 1814. There had been no 
objection made to pay foreigners why should 
there be any objection to pay English claim- 
ants? He hoped that the Government 
would see the propriety of taking the ques- 
tion into their serious consideration before 
the next Session, and would pay the last 
third due to the Danish claimants; who 
would, even if that was paid, suffer severe 
loss, inasmuch as they would only have 
been paid the principal, and have lost the 
interest for thirty-five years. 

Question again put, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he should be perfectly ready, when the hon. 
Gentleman brought the subject forward, to 
express his views upon it. At present it 
could not have been discussed without 
causing the delay of other business. He 
had already expressed his opinion on those 
claims, which expression of opinion had not 
been given merely since he sat on that side 
of the House, for when he had sat on the 
other side he had supported the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his opposition 
to these claims. Le agreed with the hon. 
Member for Montrose that if a claim was 
a just one, length of time could be no bar to 
its admission, but he could not agree that 
because they had voted a sum of money to 
Mr. Sampayo, therefore, they ought to vole 
a sum of money to the Danish claimants. 
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The claim of Mr. Sampayo, was admitted ; 
the only question in debate was as to 
amount, in the ascertaining of which time, 
of course, had been occupied. The discus- 
sjon of the Danish claims rested upon a 
different footing. He could not admit the 
‘ystice of those claims. The concession of 
them would involve the country in incal- 
culable expense on some future occasion. 
Subject at an end. 


Sincing CxiassEs.] Lord Palmer- 
ston wished to know from the right hon. 
Baronet whetherGovernment were prepared 
to give the sanction of the Crown to an 
application of some portion of the education 

nt to the encouragement of the singing 
classes in Exeter-hall. When the question 
was before addressed to the right hon. 
Baronet, he understood the right hon. 
Baronet to express himself disposed to afford 
that encouragement, but to require further 
time for consideration. Perhaps the right 
hon. Baronet would now say whether he 
had sufficiently considered the subject. 

Sir R. Peel said, he had not yet been 
able to give sufficient attention to the sub- 
ject, and would scarcely be able to bring 
forward any specific vote in the present 
Session. The subject was not yet sufficiently 
matured, but his own feeling was in favour 
of affording public aid. 


Amertcan Corn.] Mr. Thornely 
wished to say he had received statements 
from several merchants connected with the 
Amenican trade, begging him to communi- 
cate them to the House. It seemed that 
they had learned from the reports of the 
Debates in Parliament, that the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had lately asserted, 
on the authority of Mr. M‘Culloch, that 
no great amount of corn could be imported 
from America, and that the principal im- 
portation into this country would be from 
Dantzic. This they affirmed was incorrect. 
These merchants stated they laboured under 
great disadvantages from the operation of 
the sliding-scale. They also wished the 
Government to be reminded that there was 
a paper laid on the Table of the House in 
February last, from which it appeared that 
the exports of the United States, from the 
year 1790 to the year 1838, of wheaten 
flour alone had been 1,100,000 barrels per 
annum ; and they state that if they were 
exempt from the operation of the sliding- 
scale they could supply this country with 
a considerable quantity of provisions. One 
of these Gentlemen stated that he would 
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import corn if there were a fixed duty, but 
that now not knowing whether the duty 
would be 8s. or 18s. per quarter, he did 
not venture to import it. It had been 
said, on the authority of Mr.M‘Culloch, that 
America herself had imported corn, but 
that occurred only in the year 1837, and 
then it imported only 500,000 quarters. 
That was an unusual circumstance, and 
even at that time exportation was going in 
many of the American ports. He had 
thought it right to make these statements 
because many gentlemen had been under 
the apprehension that the Government had 
not properly considered the subject. He 
was sure that the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government must be as anxious 
as any to increase our trade with the United 
States of America. 

Sir R. Peel said, of course he could only 
answer for himself, and this would be ad- 
mitted by the hon. Gentleman, that sup- 
posing in any one year, from particular cirs 
cumstances, there should be a failure of 
the harvest in America, and they should 
import corn to any great extent, no in- 
ference could be drawn from this casual 
circumstance. It was of great importance 
that they should extend their trade with 
the United States ; but there was this in- 
convenience in discussing these questions 
in the House of Commons, that when any 
one corrected what he considered an exag- 
gerated statement, he was supposed to en- 
tertain an opinion the very opposite to it. 
Thus, because he had doubted some state- 
ments of the probable amount of the im- 
portation of corn from America, it was 
thought he had been represented as believ- 
ing that no corn would be imported at all 
from that country, and that he had told the 
agricultural interest that no such importa- 
tion would take place. He believed the 
statement to be an exaggeration, and that 
was all the observation he had made. He 
did not entertain the opinion that had been 
ascribed to him, for he believed that flour 
would be brought into this country from 
the United States under the existing law, 
and in considerable quantities; and he 
should be sorry if the law should interfere 
with the trade in flour and provisions be- 
tween the two countries. 

Mr. Ewart said, he had understood the 
right hon. Baronet to say, that considerable 
quantities of corn and flour would be im- 
ported from America under the existing 
law. Now if the law did not have that ef- 
fect, they should have a claim on the right 
hon. Baronet for the reconsideration of that 
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law. He should bear in mind the declara- 
tion the right hon. Baronet had made this 
day. 

Mr. Williams said, that from what he 
had seen of the country, he believed that a 
considerable quantity of flour and pro- 
visions, the produce of the western States, 
would be brought in. But of course the 
cost of the transit would be very great. It 
was not generally known, that the Ameri- 
cans were the largest consumers of articles 
of clothing in the world. They were the 
best clothed people he ever saw, and he had 
been through most of the countries of 
Europe. An American would deprive him- 
self of almost any comfort rather than not be 
well dressed according to theaverage opinion. 
There never was a more favourable period 
for their entering into a commercial treaty 
with America. America was on the eve of 
making a change in her tariff, but there 
was a strong party there most anxious for 
an increased intercourse with this country ; 
and if her Majesty’s Government encou- 
raged that disposition, they could establish 
a favourable treaty of commerce. 


Supply— 


Surrry.—Civit Contincenciss.|] The 
House resolved itself into committee. 


Sir George Clerk moved that 70,000/. 


be granted for the civil contingencies for 
the year ending in 1843. 

Mr. Williams said, he felt it to be his 
duty on behalf of the distressed people of 
this country, to protest against many items 


in this grant. He thought many of the 
items were discreditable to those by whom 
they were claimed, and an insult to the 
distress of those who were called to pay them. 
The first to which he would call atten- 
tion was an item of 96/. for the entertain- 
ment of the Bishop of Exeter and his suite, 
during a passage from Plymouth to the 
Scilly Islands in 1838, a passage which was 
only of a few hours’ duration. He thought 
it would be well if the Bishop of Exeter 
would read the Scriptures, and see how his 
divine Master and the Apostles travelled. 
He pretended to be the servant of the one 
and the follower of the others; and yet, 
though he received about 6,000/. a year 
from his bishopric, and the charge for the 
suite of the Bishop of Jerusalem all the 
way to Jaffa was only 20/. 5s., he (the 
Bishop of Exeter) charged 48/. a day for 
visiting places in his diocese. Another 
was an item of 65/. 6s. 7d., ‘‘ for the en- 
tertainment of the Duchess of Kent and 
suite, during a passage to Ostend and back.” 
Her Royal Highness was allowed 30,0002. 
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a-year, and such charges should not be 
made. Another was an item of 2351, 105, 
for the entertainment of Lord Sydenham 
Governor-general of Canada and suite 
during certain passages on the lakes jn 
Canada. He believed Lord Sydenham’s 
salary was 7,000/. a year, and consequently, 
there was no necessity for such charges. 
Other items were those of 394/. 10s. 6d, 
for incidental expenses of the embassy 
at Wirtemberg, and 800/. 8s. 9d. for those 
of the embassy at Tuscany. As their only 
functions being to entertain the nobility of 
this country, he maintained that these em- 
bassies were of no political or commercial 
service whatever, and their abolition would, 
therefore, effect a saving of useless expen- 
diture to the amount of 6,500/. a-vear. 
Another was an item of 87/. 10s. “ for 
the entertainment of the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria and suite, during a pussage from 
Athens to Ancona,” places not even in her 
Majesty’s dominions. Another was an 
item of 73/. 10s., “for the entertainment 
of certain foreigners of distinction on board 
her Majesty’s steam-vessel Vesuvius. What 
for? Why should they not pay their own 
expenses? Surely it was enough to find 
them ships, without taxing the country to 
pay for their entertainments. Another was 
an item of 334/. 15s., for the passage of 
Robert Steuart, Esq., her Majesty’s charge 
d’affaires at New Granada, from Liverpool 
to Boston.” He had come from Boston to 
Liverpool, and had been as well enter- 
tained as any gentleman could wish to be, 
and it did not cost him more than 35l, 
while Robert Steuart, Esq., charged 334l., 
though his income of 1,600/. a-year was 
going on all the time. Other items were 
* 8001. for passage-money due to Mr. 8. 
M‘Kenzie on returning from the govern. 
ment of Ceylon ;” “ 242/. 4s, 3d. for the 
passage of the Bishop of Barbadoes and 
Chaplain to Antigua, and for the hire 
of a schooner during his visitations 
through the archdeaconry of Antigua,” and 
“* 530/. 8s. to Sir G. Arthur, late Gover- 
nor of Upper Canada, for his passage 
home.” These charges were all exorbi- 
tant and unnecessary. It was impossible 
the money could be spent in the man- 
ner alleged. Another item was one of 
4221. 14s. 9d:, “for robes, collars, badges, 
&ec., for knights of the several orders.” 
Surely the country ought not to be called 
upon to pay for these. He thought, also, 
that the item of 350/. “ for investigating 
certain points relative to the charter of in- 
corporation of Sheffield,” ought to be de- 
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frayed by that city, and not by the people 

nerally, who had no interest in the mat- 
ter. The items of 2,2701. for the salaries 
and expenses of the officer for carrying into 
efiect the regulations of the penny postage, 
and of 550/. “ to the civil engineer, for 
services on works connected with the Cale- 
donian Canal,” ought to be carried to the 
respective accounts of those undertakings. 
There was also an item of 500/. to Cap- 
tain J. W. Pringle, “ for services in 
Canada.” He should like to know what 
those services were. To mention one more 
only among many others, there was also 
one of 9237. 1s. 6d. to Lord Campbell, 
“being the usual allowance on his appoint- 
ment as Lord Chancellor.” He should 
like to know why the people were to pay 
that? He believed Lord Campbell had 
been very anxious to get the office, and 
was well paid for his services. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by requesting some 
information from the Government respect- 
ing these items, and protesting against 
their being defrayed by the public. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, these things were 
the acts of the late Government, and the 
hon. Gentleman had supported them in 
and out of office. Look at the expenses 
they had caused. He had often complained 
of their innumerable commissions. He 
had a great objection to the whole of those 
commissions, and he could wish to see 
them burnt, as some of them had been. 
He never saw such a profligate Govern- 
ment, and he hoped he never should see 
another. He was surprised that the hon. 
Member for Coventry should still sit be- 
hind that Government when they were 
disgraced. The hon. Gentleman had missed 
one item of their work, and that was the 
imperial penny postage job. ‘Then there 
was the item to Mr. Rowland Hill of 
1,500/., and the item to Mr. Cole. But 
the greatest of all was the Monteagle job, 
added to the Campbell job—a pretty pair. 
With regard to the outfit for Lord Camp- 
bell, he thought that the articles purchased 
with that money ought to be returned and 
sold. They would produce but little, but 
in the present exhausted state of the 
Treasury the smallest donation would be 
thankfully received — or they might be 
kept as an exhibition, to show the job 
which had been perpetrated. If the hon. 
Gentleman would divide the House against 
that vote, he would divide with him. 
Doubtless, he should be told, as he had 
been when he had objected to the vote of 
16,000. to the Member for Bolton for 
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his expenses in his travels, that the money 
had been paid. The grant was a gross 
and unpardonable grant, and he looked for 
something better from her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government. If they did not do 
better, they should not have his support. 
He was not for a low, niggardly economy, 
but he was for a proper economy. This 
expense had been incurred after that House 
had come to a vote of want of confidence 
in the late Government, and it was dis- 
graceful. 

Sir C. Napier: With reference to the 
sum of 96/. for the entertainment of the 
Bishop of Exeter on board of one of her 
Majesty’s ships, observed, that the sum 
appeared to be considerable. He should 
say that about 30s. or 40s. a-day ought to 
be sufficient for such a purpose. There 
was no one who had any experience of 
naval matters could deny that it would be 
most inconvenient and disagreeable, if cap- 
tains of the navy were to be under the 
necessity of demanding payment from those 
persons of distinction whom they might be 
ordered to take on board their vessels ; but, 
though it was quite right that the State 
should defray those charges, he did think 
the sum now demanded was beyond rea- 
sonable limits. He also thought that there 
was another objectionable charge, namely, 
235/. for the passages of Lord Sydenham 
on the lakes. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that captains of ships 
of war were frequently directed to take 
persons of distinction on board, with the 
full understanding, of course, that the ex- 
penses of their entertainment should be 
defrayed by the Government. Those ex- 
penses had been fixed according to certain 
specified rates, which rested, it was sup- 
posed, upon just principles. Those rates 
or scales were, of course, regulated by the 
rank of the parties and the number of per- 
sons in their respeetive suites. The charge 
for entertaining the Bishop of Exeter and 
those by whom he was accompanied, on 
his visitation of the Scilly Islands, was a 
charge actually incurred so far back as the 
year 1838, though not paid till 1841. The 
occurrence took place four years ago—he 
was not prepared to say what length of 
time was occupied in the visitation, but he 
did not hesitate to affirm that it took a 
much longer time than the hon. Member 
for Coventry appeared to suppose. With 
respect to Captain Pringle, the officer who 
accompanied Lord Sydenham, he was a 
gentleman who had rendered considerable 
service, and it was the opinion of all to 
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whom the question had been submitted 
that he was fairly entitled to the sum 
granted him, the more especially as he was 
not in the receipt of any salary. As to 
the sum payable to Mr. Rowland Hill, he 
was quite ready to admit that it would be 
convenient in all cases to have sums esti- 
mated for beforehand, and not left to be 
introduced into the civil contingencies, but 
he thought that this case might fairly be 
considered an exception to the general rule. 
Mr. Hill was originally engaged for a 
period of two years; since then the ar- 
rangement with him had been extended to 
a third year, ending in the month of Sep- 
tember next. Intimation had been given 
to Mr. Hill that after the termination of 
the third year the Post-office and the 
Treasury would be able to carry on the 
business of the department without his 
assistance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that there was no accommodation for the 
Bishop of Exeter in the Scilly Islands, and 
that the captain who took him out there 
was under the necessity of accommodating 
the right rev. Prelate and all who accom- 
panied him on that, his first, visitation, 
which occupied a much longer time than 
had been stated by the hon. Member for 
Coventry. 

Mr. Hume believed, that no individual 
who was ever employed in the public service 
had been worse paid than his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Bolton. He was only 
paid at the same rate as other commissioners, 
but, contrary to the usual practice, he never 
was paid a shilling, except when on actual 
duty; and he knew that there was a ba- 
lance now due to the hon. Gentleman, who 
never had been paid, very much, as he 
thought, to the discredit of the late Go- 
vernment. He objected to many of the 
items included in this grant, but he re- 
quested an explanation of certain of them, 
more particularly the sum of 20,000/. for 
postages, and the extra expenses of the 
Foreign Ministers. 

Viscount Palmerston said, if hon. Mem- 
bers were aware of the practical utility of 
civil missions, they surely would not object 
to any expenses that might be incurred in 
carrying them out. With regard to foreign 
missions, it had been his lot to increase our 
relations with foreign states. He had ac- 
credited some of the smaller German states, 
with whom, before, we had no direct com- 
munication, to some of our foreign missions, 
available for that purpose; and the most 
valuable information, as to European affairs, 
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frequently came collaterally from those 
smaller states. As to the “ ” 
which formed part of this vote, some «od 
sums seemed large; but he believed they 
were justified by the occasions which had 
given rise to them. One of them was q 
charge for the passage of the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria to his own kingdom, on the 
throne of which he had been placed by 
England, in conjunction with other Ey. 
ropean powers. With regard to what had 
been said, relative to the claim of his 
hon. Friend for Bolton, it was quite true 
that there was a sum due to him, which 
had not been paid by the late Government, 
He was not aware of any reason for not 
satisfying the hon. Gentleman’s claim, and 
he, for one, should support any vote for his 
payment. The House was, probably, aware 
that the amounts fixed on the civil list were 
only the salaries of the Ministers, and did 
not include any incidental expenses, such 
as messengers, carriers, postages, &c. He 
had, when in office, reduced the salaries of 
those employed on the diplomatic service 
considerably, and, he believed, their salaries 
were now quite as low as those of the Mi. 
nisters of France, Austria, and other parts. 
He was firmly convinced, with regard to 
our diplomatic services, that no Govern- 
ment in Europe—no Government in the 
world, was so well served as the Govern- 
ment of this country had been, during the 
time he had a knowledge of the manner in 
which they had performed their services. 
The expenses of postage were also fixed ac- 
cording to a certain regulation. 

Dr. Bowring wished to call the attention 
of the House to the importance of having 
direct communication with the Turkish 
Government. He believed, at that mo- 
ment, they had no means of holding any 
intercourse with the Sovereign, except by 
the agency of strangers, and he thought 
that was a state of things which ought to 
be remedied. The state of things, at pre- 
sent, was very unsatisfactory. Many of 
the families from which the dragomans 
were taken had reached a state of opulence, 
and the interests of the country, and one or 
two others, were entirely in their hands. 

Sir R. Peel said, that there was a vote 
for the education of youth in the eastern 
languages ; and there was, moreover, 4 re~ 
medy against the dragomans. An instance 
had, not long ago, occurred of a mistake 
made by a dragoman, upon which he had 
founded an answer in that House, in conse- 
quence of which the dragoman had bees 
suspended. 
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Dr. Bowring was convinced, if English 
feelings were represented by English man- 
ners, in oriental countries, the best results 
would be effected. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he agreed 
with the views of the hon. Member for 
Bolton; but he must say, that he found 
the dragomans very faithful in the discharge 
of their duty. Before he left office, he 
proposed that attachés should be added to 
the Turkish embassies, for the purpose of 
learning the Turkish language; and he 
accordingly wrote to the Vice Chancellors 
of the two Universities to nominate a Gen- 
tleman from each University for those ap- 
pontments. The Universities had accepted 
that proposal, and one Gentleman from 
each University had been, accordingly, ap- 
pointed ; and there were now four persons 
attached to the embassies, who understood 
the Turkish language. 

Sir C. Napier said, he observed that a 
sum of 1,600/. was set down as an allow- 
ance for the Commissioners for the settle- 
ment of Portuguese claims. It appeared to 
him, that it would be better to allow those 
gentlemen a certain sum, in case the claims 
were finally adjusted, than to grant them a 
yearly allowance. 

Sir R. Peel had heard many complaints 
of delay and dilatoriness. He had requested 
his noble Friend, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to make inquiries on the 
subject, and he believed that no unnecessary 
delay had been interposed. In fact, he 
was satisfied that the utmost diligence had 
been used by the commissioners. The 
claims were, some of them, of a very pecu- 
liar nature. Some most extravagant de- 
mands had been made. It was but just, 
both to the claimants themselves, and to 
the Portuguese Government, that these 
claims should be strictly examined and 
scrutinized, before they were admitted. He 
was not inclined to interfere with the 
Commissioners. 

Colonel Sibthorp expressed his surprise, 
that the Hon. Member for Montrose had 
not objected to the additional sum of money 
which it was proposed to pay to the hon. 
Member for Bolton. He (Colonel Sibthorp) 
did not wish to derogate from the merits of 
the hon. Gentleman ; but he had objected 
to the former grants, and as the late Go- 
vernment had not brought the grant for- 
ward last year, he hoped the present Go- 
vernment would object to it, and leave the 
Members of the late Government to pay it 
themselves. He should certainly oppose 
the grant. 
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Suprr.y—Epvucation--Sinaina.] On 
the resolution that 10,0001. be granted for 
public education in Great Britain for the 
year 1842. 

Dr. Bowring asked, whether it was the 
intention of the Government to make a 
grant for national singing. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the other night, mentioned 
with eulogium Mr. Hullah, but he did not 
allude to the exertions of Mr. Mainzer, 
who had done wonders upon this very in- 
teresting subject. 

Mr. Hume reminded his hon. Friend, 
that on a former occasion, the right hon. 
Baronet, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had declared, that it 
was not the intention of the Government 
to ask for any grant upon the subject dur- 
ing the present Session. He believed there 
were many funds existing available for the 
education of the people, and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would direct his 
attention to the subject. 

Mr. Cowper had, with pleasure, on a 
former occasion, heard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman express the intention of Govern- 
ment to give encouragement to the edu- 
cation carried on at Exeter Hall. He 
hoped, that that would not be a mere 
barren promise. Objections had been made 
on account of this mode of instruction not 
being connected with religious instruction ; 
but he could not suppose, that the mode of 
education imparted at Exeter-hall, could 
ever become the subject for a normal 
school. It could only be a school of method. 
He thought it was exceedingly injudicious 
on the part of those who supported educa- 
tion upon the principles of the Church of 
England, to obstruct the efforts of other 
schools. Why not adopt the school of 
method at the diccesan schools, and at 
King’s College, for instance? He hoped 
next year a grant would be proposed for 
encouraging this sort of education. 

Mr. P. Howard wished something done 
for the Roman Catholic schools. The Ro- 
man Catholic Members had been more libe- 
ral than the Protestants, having concurred, 
without cavil, in many votes for purposes 
exclusively Protestant, while a party of the 
Protestants had resisted even the small 
grant yearly proposed for the College of 
Maynooth. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that this was a grant 
to which every individual in the community 
was called on to contribute, and from which, 
as it was at present distributed, no Catholic 
could benefit. There were two societies 
authorised to superintend the distribution 
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of this grant, the National School Society, 
and the British and Foreign School Soci- 
ety. The first was a society connected with 
the Established Church, and the second was 
connected with the Protestant Dissenters. 
The Catholics were, therefore, necessarily 
excluded from deriving any benefit from 
this grant, not by any direct rule, but be- 
cause they could not conscientiously send 
their children to the schools under the su- 
perintendance of these societies. ‘The want 
of a participation in this grant was felt 
most severely by the Catholics in England 
—a large portion of the lower orders were 
Catholics. A great many poor Irish Catho- 
lics who came to England for employment, 
were absolutely deprived of the means of 
educating their children. It was not fair, nor 
just, nor reasonable, that the benefit of the 
grant should be confined to Protestants, it 
ought to be for the education of the children 
of the people of England generally. He had 
pressed the noble Lord, late at the head of 
the Government, on this subject, and he 
believed that noble Lord had been as ready 
to resist him as Gentlemen on the other 
side. Some years ago, in the State of New 
York, the educational grant had been given 
to a Voluntary Society, constituted on 
somewhat similar principles to this society ; 
and in consequence the Catholics had been 
able to participate in it; but during the 
last Session, a law had been passed, putting 
all Christians on a footing of equality. That 
example ought to be followed. He hoped, 
that for the future, a portion of the grant 
would be devoted to the Catholic schools. 
They did not wish to escape: from su- 
perintendence ; on the contrary, they in- 
vited the utmost vigilance, and were wil- 
ling to conform to any regulations that 
might be laid down in matters of litera- 
ture, morals, and manners. All they asked 
was, that Catholics should be educated in 
their own religion. 
Vote agreed to. 


Suprpty—Sovurn Avstratia.] On the 
question— 


“That a sum not exceeding 59,936/. be 
voted to her Majesty to enable ber Majesty to 
liquidate certain bills drawn by the Govern- 
ment of South Australia since the year 1840.” 


Mr. Hume must have further explana- 
tion before he agreed to the vote. At 
present the House knew nothing of this 
expenditure. There was plenty of land in 
South Australia, which might be sold by 
degrees in order to pay this money, and 
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why, therefore, should the 
land be taxed to pay it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
poor individuals had gone out to the eo. 
lony on the faith of their proceedings in 
Parliament, and were unable to support 
themselves when they arrived there, and 
the bills had been drawn for maintaining 
such of the population as were absolute! 
destitute of any means of support. The 
Governor had not thought it right to re. 
fuse to sanction those bills, when the lives 
of so many persons depended on it as a 
means of subsistence. 

Mr. B. Wood should like to ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies 
whether this was to be a gift or a loan, 
[Lord Stanley: A grant.] This sum, to- 
gether with the sum voted last year, 
amounted to 355,000/. Were they to have 
any more grants or loans of this kind this 
year? [Lord Stanley: No more will be 
required.} He was very glad to hear 
that. Why were not all these sums 
charged upon the colony, to be paid here- 
after when the colony was able? The 
present mode of proceeding appeared to 
him to be merely squandering money. 
Governor Gawler had drawn the bills be- 
cause he saw this country would pay them. 
The grant was one which the House ought 
not to be required to make. 

Lord Stanley said, he would not enter 
into the question of the grant made to the 
colony last year, which there was no pros- 
pect of its repaying. A part of that sum, 
85,000/., lent on bonds in the colouy, and 
for which this country paid interest, would 
be repaid whenever the colony was able to 
repay it. With regard to this vote of 
59,000/., it was part of the debt under 
which the colony was labouring. 155,000/. 
had been advanced to the colony by Par- 
liament; there was 85,000/. bond debt 
advanced from the colony, and 56,000/. 
due to the land fund. The committee 
appointed to inquire into this question 
had reported that the ordinary revenue of 
the colony was 30,000/. a-year, and that 
the ordinary expenditure, which had been 
increasing, was about 70,000/, a-year, and 
though the committee hoped that some 
reduction might be made in this item, 
they could not speak with any confidence 
on the subject. ‘They hoped that in due 
time the colony would yield an ample 
revenue, but some time must elapse before 
the revenue would be sufficient to make 
up the deficit without an appeal to the 
mother country. At the time of Captain 
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Grey's arrival out in the colony its expen- 
diture was at the rate of about 90,000/. 
over and above the interest of the debt. 
But Captain Grey had reduced it from 
90,000/. to between 30,0001. and 40,000/., 
and it was hoped that next year it would 
be necessary to call upon Parliament for 
little or nothing to assist them. It had 
been for the immediate purposes of the 
colony, and to cover the distre.s occasioned 
partly by the debt, that Captain Grey had 
been obliged to incur a heavy expenditure 
for the maintenance of persons absolutely 
in a state of pauperism. He (Lord Stanley) 
repeated that he had every expectation 
that next year a very trifling sum, if any, 
would be required in aid of this colony. 
He had given directions to reduce the 
expenditure, but those reductions must be 
the work of time, and if Parliament re- 
fused assistance at present, the colony 
would be seriously injured. He had even 
gone so far as to send out instructions to 
the Governor of Australia, that if the ad- 
ditional labouring emigrants could not find 
employment there, it would be his duty 
to have them removed to New South 
Wales, where there was employment, 
(and those instructions had been com- 
municated also to the Governor of New 


South Wales), and that they should not 
be kept upon the resources of South Aus- 


tralia or of this country. Time must 
be allowed to carry out these instruc- 
tions; and he trusted the committee would 
not, by refusing to sanction this vote, leave 
the colony in the meantime in a state of 
embarrassment. He did not mean to jus- 
tify the former expenditure, but this vote 
was necessary to the prosperity of the 
colony. 

Mr. W. Williams attributed the increase 
of the debt to the mismanagement of the 
commissioners. If the colony had been 
kept under the control of the Colonial 
Department the debt would never have 
been incurred, and the colony would have 
been now in a prosperous state. Still, the 
fault was not so much attributable to the 
commissioners as to the Colonial-office, for 
they had represented to the Colonial De- 
partment that the powers with which they 
were invested, were insufficient to enable 
them to conduct the affairs of the colony 
with success, He was glad, however, now 
to hear that a change was to take place. 

Mr. Hume expressed a hope that the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies 
would take the land in the colonies as a 
security for the repayment of the debt. 
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Mr. Ward said, this debate became ex- 
ceedingly irksome, inasmuch as the sub- 
ject had been already discussed totidem 
verbis three times already. He could not 
agree with his hon. Friend behind him, 
(Mr. Hume), for if the land was taken as 
a security, it would upset the principle on 
which the colony was founded. He should 
vote with the noble Lord, on the principle 
of making the best of a bad bargain. He 
believed there had been gross mismanage- 
ment, but for it the House of Commons 
was in part responsible in having passed a 
bad bill in the first instance. He con- 
curred with the hon. Member for South- 
wark, in thinking the noble Lord ought to 
furnish the House with a return of the 
names of those hon. Members on both sides 
of the House who were interested in these 
loans. For himself, he never had an acre 
of land in the colony, neither was he in- 
terested in the colony beyond a desire to 
see it prosper. He desired to see such a 
return, and if it was made the subject of a 
substantive motion he should second it ; 
but at present he should vote with the 
noble Lord, as for the most just plan that 
could be adopted to extricate the colony 
from the difficulties in which it was placed. 

Mr. Hume said, he had opposed the 
first bill, and therefore did not paritcipate 
in the blame cast upon the House for 
having passed it. The mismanagement 
had arisen from the authority being di- 
vided between the Colonial Department 
and the commissioners. If the noble Lord 
meant to apply this vote as a gift, he would 
take the sense of the committee against 
such an application. 

Mr. P. Howard thought that nothing 
was more impolitic than to depreciate this 
colony in the public estimation. The 
course which had been taken by his hon. 
Friends around him was one which would 
prevent the colony emerging from its diffi- 
culties. He felt convinced that Govern- 
ment had taken a manly and patriotic 
course in sanctioning this grant. He 
trusted they would not be deterred by the 
Opposition, from granting that moderate 
support which would aid the efforts of 
their predecessors. There was no doubt 
that a great part of the money was em- 
ployed in taking labourers to South Aus- 
tralia who, if they had remained here, 
would have been thrown on the poor-rates 
and become the victims of penury. 

The committee divided: — Ayes 75 ; 
Noes 13: Majority 62. 
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List of the Aves. 


A’Court, Capt. 
Arkwright, G. 

Baring, hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bernal, R. 

Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 

Browne, hon, W. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cockburn, rt.hn.SirG. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cripps, W. 

Dick, Q. 

D‘Israeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Duncombe, hon, A. 
Eliot, Lord 

Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Forster, M. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Hamilton, WwW. Je 
Hampden, R. 
Hardinge, rt. hn.SirH. 
Hardy, J. 

Henley, J. W. Fremantle, Sir T. 
Herbert, hon. S. Pringle, A. 


List of the Nors. 


Philips, M. 
Pulsford, R. 
Thornely, T. 
Wawn, J.T. 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Wood, B. 


Hope, hon. C. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hussey, T. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Lascelles, hon. W. S, 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Litton, E. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
©’Connell, M. J. 
Pakington, J.S. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Ward, H.G. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 


Aldam, W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Duncan, G. 
Ewart, W. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Morris, D. 
O'Connell, D. 


Vote agreed to. 


Suppty—Inp1s anv Cutna.] On the 
question that 272,921/. be granted for the 


army, navy, and ordnance services for 
China and India, 

Sir E. Colebrooke inquired what part of 
this expense belonged to India? it seemed 
to him to relate only to China. 

Sir H. Hardinge, in answer to an hon. 
Member said, that six regiments had been 
sent out to India to replace the regiments 
that had been sent thence toChina. This 
had been done at the request of the East- 
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India Company, who would bear the whole 
of the expense. These six regiments had 
been replaced by other regiments raised 
in England since. The extra expenses 
which appeared in the vote were chiefly 
for China. 

In answer to Mr. M. Philips, 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that every regi- 
ment in the service was supplied with 
new arms and accoutrements every twelve 
years; whether the East-Indiz Company 
would bear the expense of the arms and 
accoutrements of the six regiments that 
had been sent out, would depend upon 
whether they were near the time for their 
receiving new arms and accoutrements or 
not. 

Sir C. Napier should like to see some 
explanation of the large promotion that 
had been made in the navy since the Ist of 
January of this year. He had by him a 
long Jist of a number of mates who had 
been many years in the service, and though 
he did not at all quarrel with the fifty-nine 
mates who had been made lieutenants, he 
did not see why some of that list had not 
been promoted, as they ought to have been. 
Some of the mates in that list had passed 
their examinations as long ago as 1820, 
others in 1827, and so on down to 1835, 
He should recommend that the Govern- 
ment should come forward boldly and 
manfully and make out two lists, one of 
efficient and the other of inefficient offi- 
cers, and rigidly abide by that arrange- 
ment. They ought to take care when 
vacancies took place that they should be 
filled up on a rule, that one vacancy should 
always be given for long services, and the 
other to favour interest and influence. He 
said they should be given in this propor- 
tion, because, though of course he would 
much prefer that all vacancies should be 
given to merit, yet, in the present state of 
this country and under a representative 
Government, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty would always find it impossible to 
resist his political Friends. He did not 
blame the Admiralty for this ; as human 
nature was constituted it could not be 
avoided at present; but he thought the 
plan of supplying vacancies which he had 
proposed would be beneficial to the ser- 
vice, advantageous to the navy, and good 
for the country. In general, he must say 
that hitherto the present Government had 
carried on things in the navy very fairly. 
He said this without reference to any but 

ublic considerations ; the Government 
had nothing to give that he wanted, aod 
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he must say that he believed there was a 
disposition to inquire fully into the condi- 
tion of the navy during the ensuing recess. 
He hoped and trusted, and he was almost 

rfectly certain, that the Government, 
now they had got a full exchequer, meant 
to set things to rights in the navy. Mr. 
Perceval used to say, ** Give me a full 
exchequer and a good navy and I defy the 
world.” That was his sentiment; and he 
hoped it would be borne in mind, for if 
something was not done in the navy he 
believed the country would be in imminent 
danger in case of a war. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, the handsome 
terms in which the gallant commodore had 
spoken of the Government would render it 
necessary for him to say but a few words. 
The gallant Commodore had found fault 
with the promotions that had been made 
this year; but if he looked into the sub- 
ject he would find that nobody of the 
younger class of officers had been promoted 
except for gallant deeds. Among the pro- 
motions were some officers who had been 
six or seven years off the coast of Africa, 
and who came home, the only officers that 
were left, the rest having all died. The 
Admiralty having considered that these 
were peculiar circumstances, and that they 
should be justified in promoting officers so 
situated. They had been anxious to make 
a large promotion of mates, and they laid 
down a line which had the effect of ex- 
cluding all those who had passed only six 
years, and then they took those who had 
been most at sea. Many of the young 
officers who had been promoted, were those 
who had served in China. He could as- 
sure the hon, Gentleman that the utmost 
attention was paid at the Admiralty to the 
claims of persons, whether for length of 
service, or for service afloat, and he did 
believe that if he were required, he could 
give a satisfactory reason for every promo- 
tion that had taken place. 

Mr. Hume said, great as was the zeal of 
the hon. and gallant Officer on behalf of the 
navy, he, at least, showed tbat he was not 
an efficient guardian of the public purse. 
Out of 4,000 officers who were on the navy 
list, not more than 800 were realiy em- 
ployed. He had moved for returns by 
which he would be able to show that in 
many cases mere boys had been passed 
over the heads of 3,000 officers of old 
standing, when they had not served three 
months over and above the six years. The 
great evil of our system with regard to 
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interest to supersede services. The navy 
was little more than a mere pension list 
for the aristocracy. He did not mean to 
say that there was one officer in 500 but 
wus desirous to do his duty to his country ; 
but there were too many of them, and the 
system of promotion was bad. How many 
had they seen promoted who were mere 
boys of 10 or 12, scarcely able to walk, but 
who were now actually taking a lead in 
the service. He did enter his protest 
against the wholesale system of promotion 
recommended by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. However just such a system 
might be to individuals it was unjust to 
the public, and in that view he opposed it. 
Why should the Admiralty have an un- 
limited power of promotion? Why not 
limit the number of officers as in the 
army ? 

Sir C. Napier said, there the officers 
were, and they must be provided for. He 
did not see how the country could get rid 
of them, unless, indeed, a little prussic 
acid were administered. The hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken knew nothing at 
all of what he was talking about. If, in- 
stead of moving for all those nonsensical 
returns, the hon. Member would assist him 
to get the Government to make out a list 
of efficient and non- efficient officers, and to 
give a pledge that they would not increase 
the number beyond the wants of the ser- 
vice, he would be of much more use. 

Mr. Hume: It is very easy for the gal- 
lant officer to get up and say I know no- 
thing about the matter, but I think that 
looks much more like the answer of an 
ignorant man, who knows nothing at all 
what he is talking about. He should have 
thought the hon. and gallant Member 
had had more shot in his locker. The hon. 
and gallant Member talks about nonsensi- 
cal returns. It is very foolish to talk in 
that way. He says, I moved for nonsen- 
sical returns—what does the hon. Member 
mean by that? He says, I moved for 
foolish returns. I know the gallant officer 
thinks I am afool. Iama fool. But is not 
the man who supports a fool a greater fool 
than the fool himself? Did not the hon. 
and gallant Member support me in four 
or five divisions for the purpose of getting 
these very same nonsensical returns? [Sir 
C. Napier: Just to show you were wrong. ] 
Then the hon. Member supported him 
just to show he was wrong. He could tell 
the hon. and gallant Member that he had 
not properly considered what he said when 
he said that. The object of those returns 
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was to show what had been the services 
of officers, and he defied the hon. Mem- 
ber, with all his experience, to get at 
the actual services without such returns 
as he had moved for. All he would add 
was, that the hon. and gallant Member 
had undoubtedly made a very foolish 
speech. 

Captain Plumridge said, that the pro- 
motions which had taken place had all 
been richly deserved, and that the Govern- 
ment were entitled to the thanks of the 
service for what they had done. They 
had not acted niggardly in reference to 
the navy as the Whigs had done, and the 
course they had taken had given the ut- 
most satisfaction throughout the service. 
It should be borne in mind that no officer 
had been promoted who had not served 
ten years, and this was not all, for if they 
had not certificates of good conduct during 
the whole of that period they would not 
have been advanced in the service. The 


hon. Member for Montrose had always 
evinced great niggardliness towards the 
navy, but he was quite wrong in supposing 
that promotion was the result of patronage. 
He had, with one exception, obtained all 
his steps by service, and if the Chiltern 
Hundreds were granted to him to-morrow, 


he had no doubt if he went to the Admi- 
ralty and asked for a ship he would get it. 
His observations did not apply to himself 
individually, but to the service generally. 

Mr. M. Philips understood it was the 
privilege of every admiral on a station, 
on resigning his command, to recommend 
an officer for promotion. He wished to 
know how many such appointments, on an 
average of years, were usually made ? 

Sir G. Cockburn said, the only restric- 
tions attending these recommendations 
were, that the officer must have served 
under the admiral recommending, and that 
his conduct whilst employed must have 
given satisfaction to the Admiralty. It 
had formerly been the practice to allow 
admirals to make two recommendations, 
one of a lieutenant to be commander, and 
another of a mate to be lieutenant. Now, 
however, the admiral was only allowed to 
make one nomination. With respect to 
the main question of the hon. Gentleman, 
he would at once see that the promotions 
upon those recommendations could not be 
very extensive, for we had only five admi- 
rals commanding on foreign stations, and 
they could be only entitled to the nomina- 
tion once in every three years. 

Mr. D'Israeli wished to remark, before 
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this vote was put, that as they had already 
assented to several votes of money for the 
prosecution of the war in China, he 
thought it would be well if the Govern. 
ment would give them some means of 
judging as to when they might anticipate 
the probable termination of that war. 

Sir R. Peel said, that of this war. like 
many other wars, it was not easy to fore. 
see exactly how long or how short might 
be its duration. All he could say was 
that every effort should be made to termi- 
nate the war. Indeed, they had shown 
their anxiety on this point by not dis- 
regarding temporary exigencies, but by 
asking for supplies in the hope of bringing 
the war to an end. 

Mr. D’Israeli observed, that it was 
a fact that this war was carried on on 
a principle utterly erroneous, because it 
was a war against the government of 
China, and not against the people. Had 
they made war on the nation the dispute 
would have been terminated long since. 

Sir R. Peel said, the only question was 
if, whilst they were carrying on a war 
against the commerce of China, they 
would not be also carrying on a war 
against the commerce of England. It 
certainly seemed to him to be our best 
course to abstain from making such a war. 

Mr. M. Phitips wished to ask in what 
manner it was proposed to apply the 
6,000,000 of dollars received for the 
ransom of Canton. Were they in voting 
these estimates in fact applying that 
money, or would the Government give any 
explanation as to how they intended to 
dispose of it ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had already in an early part of the 
Session explained the application of the 
money alluded to. A portion of the sum 
—about he believed, 680,000/.—had been 
applied to our service in India, and the 
remainder had been brought home and 
paid into the consolidated fund, to be made 
available for our services in India and 
China. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the question, that the Chairman do 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. R. Yorke said, he wished to put a 
question to the Chairman on a matter of 
privilege. He was informed, that in the 
division on the South Australia vote, the 
vote of an hon. Gentleman who came into 
the House just before the division was ob- 
jected to on the ground that he was not 
present when the question was put. This 
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was to him a matter of considerable per- 
sonal importance, for of all the Members in 
the House, there were few, perhaps, more 
regular in their attendance than himself, 
whilst also there were few whose names so 
rarely appeared in the division list. The 
fact was, that he never gave a vote unless 
he distinctly understood the question, and 
he should certainly like to know what the 
rule was as regarded Members who were 
not present when the question was for- 
merly put. 

Dr. Bowring observed, that he was very 
similarly situated to the Member referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman. He had en- 
tered the House before the strangers had 
left the Gallery ; but yet he was prevented 
from voting on the ground, that he had 
not been present when the question was 

ut. 

Mr. Greene said, the fact was, that he 
had put the question before clearing the 
Gallery, being under the impression, that 
it was not intended to divide the commit- 
tee upon the vote. Had he known, that 
the hon. Member for Montrose intended 
to divide, he should certainly have cleared 
the Gallery in the first instance, and then 
time would have been given Members to 
re-enter the House. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported. 


Norrmonam New Wair.] Mr. S. 
Crawford said, that in moving that a new 
writ should issue for the borough of Not- 
tingham, he wished to call the attention 
of the House to the reasons which induced 
him to take an interest in this question. 
A petition had been committed to his 
charge, signed by 1,700 electors and in- 
habitants of the borough of Nottingham, 
which petition he presented to the House 
last week. This petition complained of 
the grievance which the borough of Not- 
tingham suffered in not being permitted to 
have its due proportion of Members during 
the discussion of most important measures 
relative to the interests of the country. 
The petitioners prayed the House immedi- 
ately to issue a writ to supply the defi- 
ciency in the case of Nottingham. Those 
who did him the honour to intrust this 
petition to his hands, requested that he 
would make a motion founded on that pe- 
tition, that a new writ be issued for the 
borough of Nottingham. In making this 
motion, he should not trespass on the time 
of the House by offering many observa- 
ttons, but he thought it right to submit a 








very few points to the consideration of the 
House. He admitted, that this question 
should Le viewed as a general one with 
reference to the writs of other boroughs in 
a similar situation, and he conceived, that 
the House was in a position which did 
not justify it in any longer withholding 
the writs from those boroughs, and from 
the particular borough in whose behalf he 
now spoke. He was the last person to give 
any countenance to those practices which 
the report of the Election Proceedings 
Committee had disclosed, and he conceived, 
that he was authorised to say, for those on 
whose part he was now endeavouring to 
persuade the House to issue the writ for 
Nottingham, that they disapproved of such 
practices as much as any Member of that 
House could. He conceived, that the ob- 
ject of the petitioners was not to promote 
any corrupt practices or improper compro- 
mises, but that they wished by the fair 
exercise of the elective franchise, to defeat 
any corrupt return or practice. He felt 
he was justified in saying, that the persons 
who signed the petition he presented would 
not, whatever candidate they might sup- 
port, permit any unlawful practices, but 
would rather suffer the election to be lost, 
than join in such practices, trusting to an 
appeal to that House tu set them right. 
Such he believed to be the sentiments of 
the petitioners whose petition he had pre- 
sented ; and he thought there could be no 
reason for withholding the writ, except it 
were to punish the borough, to disfranchise 
it, or to suspend the writ until a remedy 
were adopted. Now, the report of the Elec- 
tion Proceedings Committee itself conveyed 
the impression, that it was not the object of 
the House to enact a punishment as the 
result of that report ; but, nevertheless, if 
they continued to suspend these writs, they 
would be practically punishing the electors 
without their being tried. Another mo- 
tive for suspending the writs might be 
suggested—namely, that some remedial 
measure should be adopted, previous to 
their issue. There was a bill in progress 
through the House, the object of which 
was to provide a remedy against corrupt 
practices, but he wished the House to ob- 
serve, that that bill would, by the 19th 
clause, operate on the elections. The 19th 
clause provided that all the provisions of 
the act should apply to any election which 
might have taken place, or might take 
place, after the 1st of June. Therefore 
this bill, if it should pass the Legislature, 
would apply to any election for the borough 
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of Nottingham. Under these circum- 
stances it would not appear just any longer 
to withhold the issue of the writ for the 
borough of Nottingham. If it was the 
intention of the House to disfranchise the 
borough, then let an open course be taken 
for the purpose of disfranchisement ; but 
let not the House practically disfranchise 
the borough without taking the regular 
means for doing so. He should not con- 
tend whether the borough ought to be 
disfranchised or not.; but he was undoubt- 
edly of opinion that the House ought not 
practically to disfranchise the borough in 
the manner he had described. He would 
not further trespass on the time of the 
House. His object had been to state his 
motive for moving for the issue of the writ, 
and he should reserve to himself the right 
to reply, should a reply be rendered neces- 
sary by any observations in opposition to 
his motion. He now moved 


“That the Speaker do issue his warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new 
writ for the election of a burgess to serve in 
the present Parliament for the borough of 
Nottingham, in the room of Sir George Gerard 
de Hochepied Larpent.” 

Mr. Hume said, he was one of those who 
voted against the writ being issued on a 
former occasion, but after the proceedings 
of last night, when the House stultified 
itself, he thought there was no use in 
refusing the issue of the writ any longer. 
He had expected that the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, consistently with the 
opinion he expressed when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath moved for a committee of 
inquiry, would not have stopped short of 
declaring that. the practices for which the 
Nottingham writ had been temporarily 
suspended were an offenee against the 
“alge of the House. But the right 

on. Baronet had concurred with the ma- 
jority in thinking that they ought not to 
express any opinion as to whether those 
practices were a violation of the liberties 
of the people, and a breach of the privileges 
of the House. The majority of the House 
having so acted, he now thought it better 
that the whole of the writs should be 
issued without further delay. This was 
acting fairer than holding out to the public 
the pretence that they were desirous of 
punishing and correcting those abuses. 
They had fallen far short of that, and he 
for one was unwilling to be a party to hold 
out the appearance of doing something 
and yet to do nothing. 

Mr. Bernal said, that if he had been 





resent last night he should not have voted 
in favour of the resolutions of the hon, 
Member for Bath. He thought it was 
perfectly idle (and so far he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Montrose) to suspend 
this writ for Nottingham, or the other 
writs for other places, which had been hung 
up lately in that House; but there was 
another more important consideration. He 
was not one of those who looked with go 
much horror at these compromises which 
were spoken of ; he would not throw stones 
at the unfortunate people who had been 
the victims of these disclosures ; but there 
was another matter which affected him 
more deeply, and which filled his mind 
with disgust, fear, and apprehension for 
the consequences. He feared that that 
House might accumulate about itself more 
disrespect than it was at present subject to, 
in consequence of the result of that com- 
mittee, which had been moved for by the 
hon. Member for Bath, and in consequence 
of the facts there detailed in evidence, 
He knew well enough that the existence 
of those circumstances were suspected be- 
fore; but now that they were dressed up 
with the authority of the House, they 
assumed a different aspect in the eyes of 
the people. Taking the case of Nottingham, 
he found that 16,000/. or 17,000/. had 
been spent in that election, though it was 
concluded in the short space of an hour, or 
less than an hour, and 2,000 out of 5,000 
persons had accepted bribes. Every species 
of disgraceful enormity was committed, so 
much so, that a noble Lord, whom he now 
saw in his place, and who felt so strong 
a desire to purify the representation, took 
extraordinary measures with the view of 
lessening the evil. Now, when these elec- 
tions were to commence de novo, it was 
a painful reflection for a man, after quitting 
that House, where he had been attempting 
to discharge his duty, to think that no 
remedy was applied (for at that period of 
the Session there was no prospect of apply- 
ing a remedy) to the abuses which had 
been disclosed. There were more serious 
considerations than these, arising from 
what were designated corrupt and disgrace- 
ful compromises. He spoke not only in 
reference to Nottingham, but other bo- 
roughs; and in the case of Harwich, out 
of 182 electors 80 or 90 received bribes of 
no small a nature. He was aware that the 
report of the Bribery Bill was standing on 
the Order Paper, and they had been told 
that there were to be some clauses to have 
the magical effect of putting an end to 
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treating and other corrupt practices by the 
end of the Session. God knew what the 
fate of that bill would be! But at this 

riod of the Session, when so near its 
close, nothing had yet been done to suppress 
those enormities. He called the attention 
of the hon. Member for Montrose, who was 
so sore at what appeared to him (Mr. Ber- 
nal) a more light part of the case, to this 
fact. He wished the hon. Member to 
direct his indignation against what was 
more serious. It was therefore with sor- 
row and disgust he quitted this subject, 
because he saw no one positive step taken 
to provide a remedy for repressing enormi- 
ties which it was the duty of the Legis- 
lature to put a stop to. 

Mr. R. Yorke said, he thought there was 
in the House a strong tendency to stultifi- 
cation. He must, however, make an ex- 
ception for himself. He had the highest 
regard for the 1,700 petitioners, but knew 
that they were not the majority ; and, 
therefore, with all his admiration for 
them, he must, until there had been 
adopted more effectual means for purifying 
the borough from the impurities that had 
been exposed — he must oppose the issuing 
of the writ. As touching the law on the 
subject, he might observe, that though the 
new bill had been discussed, perhaps de- 
cided, in that House, it had yet to pass 
through another ordeal, and that, there- 
fore, the House was in the same situation 
substantially as when they had started. 
When they had commenced these proceed- 
ings they had opposed the writ, and now 
he knew not on what grounds the writ 
should be issued. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, when the House re- 
solved to inquire into the alleged corrupt 
compromises affecting the borough of Not- 
tingham, and the committee had power to 
inquire into the extent of bribery which 
had been practised, I willingly consented 
to the postponement of the writ; for I 
thought that it would have been inconsist- 
ent to support a committee with very ex- 
traordinary powers, and immediately to 
issue the writ for a new election. But 
now the committee have made their report, 
and there is nothiag in that report which 
iuduces me to suppose that it is their 
opinion that measures ought to be taken 
for the purpose of disfranchising the bo- 
rough. You have no recommendation in 
the report of ulterior proceedings. So far 
as Nottingham is concerned, that being the 
case, I think it would be unconstitutional 
{0 consent to the indefinite postponement 
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of the writ. But then it is said, there 
will be more corrupt practices. Now, let 
us take the case of treating. I apprehend 
by the law, as it at present stands, any 
treating now, even before the test of the 
writ, would be illegal. In the case of a 
general election, treating before the test of 
the writ might not, under certain circum- 
stances, come within the act; although, 
on general principles, it is illegal, yet it 
might not come within the statute 7th 
and 8th William. But in the present 
case, there being now a vacancy, | appre« 
hend any man who treats at Nottingham 
before even the test of the writ is liable to 
forfeit his seat, and would be disqualified. 
The hon. Member seems to contradict 
me? [Mr. Bernal: was only listening.] 
At all events, I am certainly right in my 
view of the law, that if at this moment, 
even before the writ is issued, avy candi- 
date is treating at Nottingham he is liable 
to forfeit his seat. But so far as treating. 
is concerned I think the distinction in 
point of time is an unwise one. It tends 
to raise an impression, that treating is not 
objectionable until after the test of a writ. 
Suppose, now, you remove this distinction 
of time, and make all treating an offence 
against law, I confess you will then have 
carried the law as far as it is possible. It is 
said there should bea new law on treating. 
Why, the law existing on the subject is as 
strong as it is possible to have it. Let us 
see now what the law here really is. 
There is an excellent preamble (exceed- 
ingly applicable to the present period), 
couched in language as strong as possi- 
ble :— 


“ Whereas, great and grievous complaints 
are made, and do manifestly appear to be 
true, that elections are carried with excesses 
and outrages contrary to the free and pure re- 
presentation of the Commons of England, &c.” 


It is then enacted, 


“ That any person who shall by any means 
before his election give, directly or indirectly, 
any meat, drink, provision, &c., or make any 
gift or reward, or any promise of such meat, 
drink, &c., or of any gift or reward, &c., any 
such person shall loose his seat, and be de- 
clared incapable of serving in Parliament.” 


Could there be stronger words? If 
there were any error, it was in superfluity 
of language: unless it were the error, of 
appearing to draw the distinction as to 
time ; and I cannot help thinking, that it 
would be best to abolish that distinction 
altogether, and to enact that whosoever 
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shall treat, either before or after an elec- 
tion, shall be liable to loose his seat, leav- 
ing it to the committee to determine the 
animus of any particular entertainment ; 
in some cases perhaps a breakfast, &c., 
may not be of a corrupt character; but 
leaving it to the committee to determine 
that, it would be well to abolish altoge- 
ther any distinction of time. The punish- 
ment is certainly severe enough, including, 
as it does disqualification as well as loss of 
seat. I hope, within the present Session, 
the bill under our consideration will pass, 
with useful clauses respecting head-money, 
and providing that in cases of compromise 
the committee may conduct the investiga- 
tion at the public charge. That measure 
will have a retrospective effect, and will 
apply to the ensuing election. 1 cannot 
help expressing my conviction, that ona 
bill so intimately connected with our own 
proceedings and constitution, the House 
of Lords will pay sufficient deference to 
our judgment to pass the main provisions 
of the measure : of course I cannot answer 
for the decisions of the other House, but, 
at all events, it may be relied upon that I 
will be no party to the defeat of the bill. 
Therefore, if the election took place within 


Nottingham 


the next few days, any description of 
treating now going on would be subject to 


investigation. If the House were to sit 
for six months longer we could do no 
more, so far as enactments go. Nor do I 
see any sort of inconsistency in having, 
when the committee was about to be ap- 
pointed, voted for the susperision of the 
writ ; and now, finding no recommenda- 
tion in the report of disfranchisement, re- 
fusing to be a party to the indefinite sus- 
pension of the elective rights of some 
50,000 people; I shall therefore cordially 
join in issuing the writ. Now, really | 
cannot help just adverting to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Montrose— 
of course it were impossible and useless to 
be angry with anything he says; but cer- 
tainly if any Gentlemen differ from him 
in opinion, he reproaches them with “stul- 
tifying the House,” and being influenced 
by the worst motives, and so on; giv- 
ing no credit to them for honourable 
feeling, but rising immediately after 
a division adverse to his own opinions and 
denouncing all others in most unmeasured 
terms. If his disposition at all corres- 
ponded (which I believe it does not) with 
the harsh language he employs, and if he 


were vested with despotic power, he cer- | 
tainly would be ene of the most tyrannical , 
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of men. No man who ever was the ju 

of an inquisition—no arbitrary tyrant 
could ever display more intolerance of 
bigotry than does the hon. Gentleman to. 
wards his political opponents. I submit 
to the hon. Gentleman that when others 
differ from him it would be more charitable 
and tolerant to give to all equal credit for 
good and honourable motives, and to avoid 
acting on the principle, which is the essence 
of all bigotry, that you must necessarily 
be quite right and everybody else quite 
wrong. [Mr. Hume had merely remarked 
on what seemed to him the inconsistency 
of the right hon. Baronet.] Now, that 
convinces me, Sir, how little the hon. 
Member minds what he says, for assuredly 
he last night accused me of countenancing 
all sorts of abominations, and said that [ 
had acted quite inconsistently, and had 
stultified the House. 

Mr. Ward said, that if the right hon. 
Baronet had not shown reasonable grounds 
to lead to the conclusion that the bill now 
in progress would be passed during the 
present Session,—if it were not shown 
that that measure would receive the sanc- 
tion of both Houses of Parliament, as well 
as the honest support of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he thought there would be suffi- 
cient reason for still suspending the writ 
for Nottingham ; but having proceeded so 
far with the Bribery Bill,#he did not see 
that any ground longer existed which 
would prevent an acquiescence in the mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Rochdale. 
He, therefore, would consent to the mo- 
tion, receiving the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet as an understanding that the Bri- 
bery Bill would receive the support of the 
Government in the other House. If the 
arguments used by the hon. and learned 
Solicitor-general against the resolutions of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
were to stand good—if those resolutions 
were to be got rid of on the plea then put 
forward, and if the Bribery Bill were to 
to be thrown overboard by a manceurre, 
then he should come to the conclusion of 
the hon. Member for Montrose, that the 
House would only stultify itself by such a 
course of proceeding. Thinking thus, he 
would assent to the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale, on the understand- 
ing that the Bribery Bill should pass 
during the preseut Session, and that all 
which occurred within the Session shoula 
come within the operation of the nineteenth 
clause of the bill. This, coupled with the 
doing away with the limitation as to the 
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time of treating, would, in his opinion, | 
strike at the root of the evil. 
Viscount Palmerston said, that as the 
eral opinion appeared to be in favour | 
uf the motion he should not object to it. 
His own inclination, however, would be | 
for a postponement of the writ for a short , 
time until the bill now in progress had | 
into a law. He did not say this | 

from any doubt of the bill passing ; on | 
that point he thought the House might | 
make itself quite at ease; but every per- 
son could perceive the influence which the | 
present state of things would have upon 
any election which might immediately 
take place, and the different effects which 
would be produced by a bill which had 
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Mr. F. French complained, that in spite 
of the pledges of the Government, ard the 
decision of a majority of forty-four Mem- 
bers of that House, similar assistance had 
not been extended to the public works of 
Ireland. He did not know why sucha 
distinction was made in favour of Canada. 

Mr. W. Wilhams thought the right 
hon, Gentleman ought to state what those 
public works were, which he stated to be 
going on in Canada. 

The House divided :—Ayes 89; Noes 
9: Majority 80. 

List of the Ayes. 
Acland, Sir T'. D. Hawkes, T. 
Acland, T. D. Henley, J. W. 
A’Court, Capt. Herbert, hon. S, 


become law, and a bill which was still client A Hornby. J 
pending. He thought it would better an- | 473. ye — Seuenk P. H. 
swer the purpose which they all had in| Arkwright, G. Hussey, T. 

view to postpone the issuing of the writ | Baldwin, B. Inglis, Sir R. H. 


fora week until the bill became a law, or 
nearly approached to being so ; but, as the 
will of the House seemed otherwise, he 
should offer no objection. 

Writ to be issued. 


Canapa Loan.] The following reso- 
lution was reported :— 

“That her Majesty be authorised to gua~ 
rantee the interest, at a rate of not more than 
4 per cent. per annum, ofa loan toan amount 
not exceeding 1,500,000/., for the service of 
the province of Canada ; and that provision be 
made out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
for the payment from time to time of such 
sums of money as may become payable by 
her Majesty under such guarantee.” 


On the question, that it be read a se- 
cond time, 

Mr. Hume opposed the motion on the 
ground that he did not see why this coun- 
try should be called upon to pay the 
interest of a million and a half of money. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if the hon. Gentleman had read with 
attention the papers which had been laid 
upon the Table with respect to this loan, 
he would have found that the expense 
would not be thrown upon the mother 
country, It was a loan necessary for the 
colony, and for the fulfilment of an ho- 
nourable pledge given by her Majesty. 
Some public works had been commenced 
in Canada upon the faith of this loan, and 
there was not the slightest doubt that it 
would be of the gre :test advantage to the 
colony, in improving its navigation, and 
promoting its eommercial facilities, 
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Duncombe, T. 
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O’Connell, M. J. 
Wawn, J. T. Bowring, Dr. 
Williams, W. French, F. 

Resolution read a second time 

Bill pursuant thereto brought in and 
read a first time. 

Adjourned at one o'clock. 


— Pere orre rere — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, July 30, 1842. 


Public.—1* 


TELLERS, 


MinuTES.) BILts. Ordnance Services ; 
Western Australia. 

3*- and yassed :—Grand Jury Presentments (Ireland). 
Received the Royal Assent.—Poor Law Amendment ; 
Customs Acts A d it; Excheq Bilis Preparation ; 
Testimony Perpetuating; Ecclesiastical Jurisdictions ; 
Dean Forest Ecclesiastical Districts; Districts Courts 
and Prisons; Tithes Commutation; Election Petitions 
Trial; New South Wales; South Australia; Slave Trade 
Treaties Acts Continuance; Fisheries Treaty; Turnpike 
Acts Continuance; Military Savings Banks; Militia 
Ballots Suspension; Railways; Perth Prison; London 
Bridge Approaches Fund; Chelsea Hospital ; Wide Streets 
(Dublin); Linen Manufactures, &e. (Ireland); Right of 
Voting (Dublin University); Charitable Pawn Offices 
(Ireland). 

Private.— Received the Royal Assent.—Southwark Im- 
provement (No. 2); Liverpool and Manchester Railway ; 
Mersey Conservancy; Reading Cemetery; Wicklow 
Harbour; Cambuslang and Muirkirk Roads (No, 2); 
Earl of Devon’s Estate; Lord Sherborne’s Estate; 
Gibson’s Estate; Pilkington’s (or Swinnerton’s) Estate ; 
Lord Lorton’s (Countess of Rosse’s) Estate; Calland’s 
Estate; Duke of Bridgewater’s Estate; Lord Southamp- 
ton's Estate; Mostyn’s Estate; Marquess of Tweedale’s 
Estate; Bishop of Derry’s Estate; Birmingham School; 
Coward’s Divorce; Verconsin’s Naturalization. 





Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, July 30, 1842 


Minvres.) Birus, Public.—1° Slave Trade Suppres- 


sion. 

Reported.—Lunacy ; Dublin Boundaries. 

3°- and passed:—-St. Asaph and Bangor Preferments. 
Petitions PResenTED. From Warrington, that Brewer's 

Casks may not be Distrainable for the Rent of their 

Customers, 


NEWFOUNDLAND.| On the question that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair for the 
House to resolve itself into a committee on 
the Newfoundland Bill, 

Mr. O'Connell rose to move that the 
committee be postponed for three months, 
to enable a communication to be had from 
the parties interested. He contended that 
no case could be made out for the present 
bill. What were the facts?—In 1832 
there was every reason to expect that the 
grant of a constitution to Newfoundland 
would be attended with beneficial effects ; 
and, after inquiries had been instituted, a 
charter was granted on the 27th July of 
that year, giving them a constitution, 
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which ensisted of two houses of Parlig. 
ment; one consisting of representatives 
elected by the people, and the other a legis. 
lative council appointed by the Crown, a 
governor having the power of assenting to, 
or withholding his consent from, the mea. 
sures the two bodies agreed to. That con. 
stitution had been suspended, in conse. 
quence of some irregularities which it was 
pretended justified such a proceeding. But 
what was the state of the colony now? 
Upon this point he would refer to a des- 
patch from Sir John Harvey, the governor, 
dated October 6, 1841, which said— 


“1. The inhabitants of Newfoundland ap- 
pear to be unfeignedly loyal and firmly at. 
tached to British connection. No material 
degree of political excitement appears at pre 
sent any where to exist, but, on the contrary, 
an apparent approximation towards a general 
disposition to bury past occurrences in oblivion, 
The trade of the colony is flourishing; its 
revenues ample and increasing; the fisheries 
of the present year, both of seals and cod-fish, 
have been highly successful. 2. The apparent 
suspension of their representative constitution, 
so recently conferred upon them, upon the 
ground of their gross abuse of the elective 
franchise, has evidently created much appre- 
hension in the public mind, and has, I am 
willing to believe, produced such a moral ef- 
fect as would exert a salutary influence in re- 
pressing any undue violence in future elece 
tions, in the event of her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment deciding on authorising me to convene 
another Assembly. * * * To some of 
the causes to which these discordant proceed- 
ings may be imputed, I may hereafter advert; 
at present I will merely observe, that all par- 
ties are, I hope and believe, convinced that 
moderation in their measures and proceedings 
will best accord with their true interests ; and 
all and every individual of every creed, party, 
and denomination who has approached me, 
and with whom I have held communication, 
has expressed an anxious desire that its con- 
stitution should be restored to the island, with 
certain modifications.” 

The people were loyal and attached to 
this country, and how were they about to 
reward them? By trampling on them, 
and taking away their constitution. Let 
them not trust too much to their power to 
crush the people of Newfoundland. Let 
them remember that the French had a 
strong interest in the island. What were 
the reasons for seeking to oppress the in- 
habitants of Newfoundland ? He regretted 
that he should have to state what those 
reasons were, but the truth must be 
told. They were persecuting the people 
of that island, because the majority of them 
were Roman Catholics. Mark the words 
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ysed by the noble Lord opposite in his 
despatch in answer to that from Sir J. 
Harvey, from which he had just quoted. 
The noble Lord the Secretary for the colo- 
nies said : 

“ So far as my attention has yet been called 
to the difficulties connected with the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of Newfoundland, they 
appear to me to arise mainly from three causes : 
—ist. The interference of the Roman Catholic 

riesthood with election matters, which has led 
to feelings of religious animosity previously 
unknown in the colony, and to scenes of a 
scandalous character, shocking to religious and 
well-disposed Roman Catholics.” 


The grievance that he particularly com- 
plained of was, that this bill was not founded 
on an investigation in which both parties 
had been heard. All he required was, that 
the bill should be postponed till such an 
investigation was completed. In connection 
with this part of the subject, he would read 
an extract of a letter written to himself by 
the Bishop of Newfoundland, and dated the 
25th of June, 1842 :— 


“My dear Lord Mayor—Your Lordship 
tetains in recollection the committee of last 
year; you remember that upon the occasion 
of that mock inquiry the people of Newfound- 
land were taken by surprise, and had no oppor- 
tunity of being heard either by evidence or by 
counsel before that body, and that the several 
witnesses examined—almost all, indeed I be- 
lieve all, with the exception of Captain Geary, 
were persons who professedly had not been in 
that island for several years—Sir Thomas 
Cochrane since 1834; Mr. Brooking since 
1835; Dr. Shea since 1836; and none of them 
present during the general election, which took 
place in the latter part of that year, and the 
Occurrences and the returns at which were 
made the principal subjects of complaint ; but 
the people of Newfoundland were studiously 
kept in the dark upon the subject of the intend- 
ed inquiry, although the Legislature was sit- 
ting at the time, until accident developed it on 
the very last day of Session. 

“ Notwithstanding the House of Assembly 
had only a few hours of existence before them, 
however, they appointed four gentlemen of 
their body to repair to London and assist at 
the investigation in the expectation that they 
would have been examined, and that the coun- 
tty would have had the benefit of their evi- 
dence; but upon their arrival in London the 
committee was up, the Parliament shortly 
after prorogued, dissolved, and the ministry 
changed. 

“ Under these circumstances, the delegates 
of the Assembly, appointed by their unanimous 
vote, were received by Lord John Russell, and 
invited by his Lordship to put themselves in 
ommunication with the Government in writ- 
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ing; and in compliance with this invitation 
three or four important communications were 
made by them; and then, finding that there 
was no likelihood that the affairs of Newfound. 
land would, during that year, be brought under 
the consideration of Parliament, they departed 
from London, and returned to Newfoundland, 
but not before they had procured from Lord 
John Russell, through Mr. R. Vernon Smith, 
in reply, that no measure should be mooted 
with respect to Newfoundland without a fair 
and sufficient notification being previously 
made to the people of that colony, to enable 
them to adopt the necessary means of defend. 
ing their constitution, a distinct pledge bearing 
date 30th of August, 1841, and signed by R. 
Vernon Smith, ‘ that if the House of Commons 
shall determine on reviving the committee on 
the affairs of Newfoundland, the Secretary of 
State will give you (the delegates) due intima- 
tion of it’ and a similar pledge was subse-« 
quently verbally given by Lord Stanley to Mr. 
Brown, after the departure of the delegates; 
and by Lord Stanley, Mr. Brown was distinctly 
authorised to communicate that pledge to his 
Colleagues.” 


He had a right to say that faith had not 
been kept with the parties who opposed the 
bill. There was an absence of all evidence 
on which to proceed to the destruction of 
the constitution; on the contrary, the 
greatest blessings resulted to the people 
from their having obtained a constitution. 
A small and insignificant party was inter- 
ested in the destruction of the constitution, 
because it would advance their own mono- 
polising interests ; but the popular party— 
the party benefitted by the constitution— 
the party interested in the internal improve- 
ment of the colony, desired the preserva- 
tion of the constitution, and that was the 
position of the inhabitants whose interest it 
was now sought to crush. But let them see 
what were the alterations which the noble 
Lord proposed to make in the constitution ? 
The first was to destroy the two Houses of 
the Legislature, and amalgamate them 
into one. Why thus mock them with the 
appearance, without the reality of a con- 
stitution. Let the old system be revived. 
Let despotism be established —let the peo- 
ple be punished as formerly, for making 
improvements in the colonv—for building 
houses—for cultivating the land. Let 
there be a despotism which would be re- 
sponsible, but let them not receiv a 
mockery of a constitution—let not their 
Legislature be converted into a divan. 
The second alteration proposed was an in- 
crease in the qualification of the Members 
of the Assembly. Sir J. Harvey recom- 
mended the increase in the qualification ; 
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and he was not adverse to it. The colo- 
nists themselves were willing to increase 
the qualification, but this bill proposed to 
take the matter out of their hands. He 
protested against thus taking the legisla- 
tion upon this subject from the inhabitants 
of the colony. He objected also to the 
change proposed to be made in the quali- 
fication of voters, which was to be raised 
to a 5/. franchise for the town districts, 
and a 40s. freehold with an occupation of 
two years. He contended that such an 
alteration would disfranchise a very large 
proportion of the inhabitants, and whom 
Sir J. Harvey considered as the most 
valuable part of the community. Sir J. 
Harvey said, in u despatch dated January 
10, 1842 :— 


“Tam of opinion that to require any rent- 
qualification whatever, or any property one, 
beyond perhaps the lowest value of a log but 
(say 40s.), and that, in fact, can scarcely be 
regarded as the property of the squatter, from 
being erected on ground to which he can 
have acquired no other title than such as an 
unauthorised occupancy may be considered 
conferring upon him, would operate a very 
extensive disfranchisement in the country dis- 
tricts, without at all improving, or indeed 
materially changing the description of voters ; 
and with regard to the towns, the qualifica- 
tions being already restricted by an act of the 
local legislature to one person in each house, 
namely, him by whom the rent is paid, no 
further provision would appear to be required 
upon this subject.” 


Sir J. Harvey solicited the opinions of 
five “ highly respectable individuals in the 
colony,” and they all agreed that the effect 
of raising the franchise would be the dis- 
franchisement of many voters. One of 
these gentlemen said— 


“ After giving the subject all the consider- 
ation in my power, [ beg respectfully to say, 
first, with regard to voters, that it may be laid 
down as a general proposition that a house- 
hold franchise is most suitable to the peculiar 
circumstances of the inhabitants of this colony. 
Under this circumstance, it is my opinion, 
that a rent or property qualification, to super- 
sede the present unlimited system of house- 
hold suffrage, would, in effect, disfranchise a 
large portion of the inhabitants. I hope it 
may not be considered presumptuous in me 
to state, in conclusion, my humble opinion, 
that if the present constitution, so generously 
and liberally granted by his late Majesty, has 
not been found to answer the expectation 
formed at the commencement, the fault does 
not lie in the constitution.” 


The second gentleman said— 
“*] consider, in the present state of New- 
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foundiand, a property qualfication imprae. 
ticable and unjust; it would have the effect to 
disfranchise the greatest and best part of the 
population. In a moral and political point 
of view, I consider household suffrage the 
best that has yet been discovered. A house. 
holder is, for the most part, a husband and a 
father, having a fixed locality; the peace of 
his community, the prosperity of his country, 
must be dear to him.” 


The third expressed his opinion as fol- 
lows :— 


“1 do not think that a rent or property 
qualification would be productive of much, if 
any, practical advantage. Household suffrage, 
guarded by an efficient system of registry, to- 
gether with simultaneous voting under a new 
division of the electoral districts, such as I 
recommended in my communication to the 
tight hon. her Majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Lord John Russell, in 
July last, would, in my humble opinion, go 
far to render any other qualitication unneces- 
sary. In nearly all the other settlements the 
inhabitants occupy premises which have de- 
scended to them from their ancestors, or land 
which they have themselves redeemed from 
the wilderness, for which they pay no rent to 
the Crown, and on which they have built for 
the convenience of their families, and the pur- 
poses of the fishery. I would further remark 
that such property is in a great degree valuable 
only so long as it be thus occupied, and that 
the annual rent of an ordinary house in 
St. John’s would be almost equivalent to the 
full value of these freeholds, and, in many in- 
stances, much more.” 


The fourth gentleman admitted that the 
augmentation of the franchise would de- 
prive of the right of voting a class of persons 
whom he was pleased to describe as 
“strangers and raw youngsters recently 
imported from England or ireland.” The 
fifth gentleman who was applied to, for 
information, expressed himself in a similar 
strain. He said, 


“The advantages which would result from 
such a regulation or law, would be to disfran- 
chise many adventurers, arriving from the 
mother country or the colonies, having no 
property or stake in this colony, and who have, 
hitherto, been allowed to vote from the occu 
pation of a hut of nominal value in the woods, 
or a room, as under tenant, in town.” 


It had been said, with respect to the 
subject of the finances, that the Crown 
ought to have the power of originating 
money grants, as was done in this country. 
Why, according to the charter, no money 
could be expended without the Governors 
warrant. Some grants certainly could be 


made by the Assembly; but was that 4 
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und for destroying the constitution ? 
Frerything that was wanted would be 
done. There was no necessity for thus 
trampling on the liberties of the people. 
The Catholic bishop of the colony, in the 
letter from which he had already quoted, 
stated, that the Assembly had never refused 
any supply—that they had aiways been 
ready to adopt any proposition made by the 
Governor, notwithstanding the Council 
had thwarted them in every possible 
way. He would read the passage to the 
House :— 

“J might go much farther; but that I feel I 
have already fatigued you. I might mention 
the extraordinary circumstance, that this much 
maligned House never refused whatever sup- 
plies were demanded by the Executive, how- 
ever extravagant; and that, notwithstanding 
this, the Council were eternally thwarting them, 
by refusing the necessary votes for the necessary 
contingent expenses of the House. I might 
mention, that every measure that was ever 
recommended by the Secretary of State, or by 
the Governor, was ever sure, without one 
solitary exception, to be adopted by the As- 
sembly, and reduced to a bill, and passed ; 
and 1 might have shewn you, that bill after 
bill of these, notwithstanding such recommen- 
dation, was thrown out by the Council, many 
of them even without amendment, many with- 
out reaching to a committal, and some even 
without a second reading. But I think I have 
gove far enough, to inform you generally upon 
the main questions connected with this bill ; 
and even this would, probably, have been un- 
necessary, were it not that the official party 
here, who are leagued with the merchants, 
have, just now, entered upon a most furious 
crusade against the press, evidently to silence 
them while this measure is before the House.” 


He denied that the noble Lord had found 
the constitution suspended. The Session 
of the Assembly had ended in May, 1841, 
and it was impossible that a new election 
could have been held before November, be- 
cause the whole adult population was 
absent, during the interval, at the fisheries. 
The deputation which had been over here 
on the subject had been assured, by Mr. V. 
Smith, that nothing should be done without 
due investigation. Now, he asked where 
that investigation had taken place? Every 
principle of honesty, of justice, and of fair- 
ness, was in favour of his proposition, and 
yet he knew that the majority of that 
House would support the Government, in 
this attack upon the liberties of Newfound- 
land. Ifthe bill had been brought forward 
earlier in the Session, an expression on the 
subject might have been elicited from the 


people of England, who would have had 
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generosity enough to ask for a fair trial. 
Why did not the noble Lord call another 
Assembly, as had been recommended by Sir 
John Harvey, and see if that Assembly 
would not make every necessary alteration 
in the existing constitution? They had 
stated their willingness to raise the qualifi- 
cation of members, and to give the Govern- 
ment the initiative in the introduction of 
grants. Under the noble Lord’s plan, 
considerable delay must take place in call- 
ing together the Legislative Assembly. 
Under his plan, no such delay would take 
place. It had been objected that, among 
the members of the Assembly, there was one 
who could not read or write, and two who 
were in menial situations. Had those per- 
sons been elected by the popular party? No. 
They had been elected by the mercantile 
party to bring the Assembly into con- 
tempt. In 1836, the elections placed the 
anti-constitutional party in a minority, 
and the Government declared those writs 
void, because a little bit of wax had not 
been attached to them. At the new elec- 
tion, four mercantile men were elected ; 
they refused to serve, and these persons 
were elected in their stead; so that the 
anti-constitutional party first elect impro- 
per persons, and then turn round and say, 
“Look at the improper persons who are 
elected under this constitution.” Could any- 
thing be so gross or so inconsistent as this ? 
He had received a letter which gave a 
history of the transaction. The writer 
said :— 


“‘Tt is a singular circumstance, that all the 
persons who were complained of as being 
unfit members were returned by Protestant 


districts. I do not blame the Protestant con- 
stituency for this, it grew out of a combination 
among the Protestant merchants not to take a 
seat in the Assembly, even though they should 
be elected. In the year 1836, during the ad- 
ministration of Captain Prescott, there was a 
general election, it was hotly contested in 
almost every district in the island, the general 
result was a majority in favour of the Liberal 
party. Shortly after, this election was de- 
clared void, owing, as it was said, to some 
informality in the writs. When the mercans 
tile party could not acquire a majority, they 
changed their tactique, they seceded altoge- 
ther—they not alone seceded, but they used 
their influence to return unfit persons. The 
person most complained of, was a man named 
Moore, he was returned for Trinity by the 
influence of the house of Robinson, Brooking, 
aud Garland, and then, after thus notoriously 
supporting this return, they charge the dis- 
grace of it on the Catholic constituency. I 
will now give you the names of Conservatives 
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who were returned in 1836, and who, on a 
new election, declined to offer themselves ;— 
Robert Job, merchant, for the district of Bona- 
vista; Thomas Bennett, ditto, Fogo; William 
B. Row, lawyer, Fortune Bay ; John Shea, 
editor of a paper, Burin. These would have 
a great influence on a house composed of fif- 
teen members, with a council exclusively Pro- 
testant; but they would not again offer them- 
selves. Our constitution is now suspended. 
It is rumoured, that Lord Stanley, fortified by 
the ex parte evidence of the witnesses before 
the committee, is about introducing some act 
into the Imperial Parliament. If we are 
punished, it is because we are Catholic. We 
have, however, some hope that the justice of 
our cause will protect us.” 

The jealousy of the constitution was, in 
fact, jealousy of the Catholics of the colony. 
Up to the period of the granting the con- 
stitution, Catholics were excluded from 
every situation. He was perfectly ready 
to go into any investigation of the facts 
of the election, during which two out- 
rages did occur, but the accounts of 
them had been grossly exaggerated. He 
contended that the House ought net to 
legislate without hearing the other party. 
Would they give a triumph to one party 
alone? He had gone through this case ; 


he had not gone into a discussion respect- 
ing rates and taxes, because other oppor- 


tunities would occur for doing that. But 
here was a constitution, with all the regu- 
lar forms, already adopted. All the Ame- 
rican colonies had had such constitutions 
conceded, and had derived advantage from 
them. He denied that the Roman Catho- 
lics had shown any exclusive spirit, or any 
wish to absorb all the funds of the colony 
to their own purposes. To prove this, he 
would read an extract from the petition of 
the inhabitants of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land :— 

“That in order to meet the charge of the 
subserviency of the Assembly to the Catholic 
priesthood, a glance at the records of that 
body will prove that in no single instance was 
a measure not only not passed for the promo- 
tion of exclusively Catholic interests, but such 
a measure was never once introduced or 
thought of; nay, on the contrary, the only 
measure that ever passed the Assembly with 
reference to religion, with the exception of the 
Marriage Act, legalizing the marriages of 
Catholics and Dissenters, was the granting of 
a sum of money to assist the Protestants of 
Harbor Grace, in the rebuilding the Episco- 
palian church, which had been destroyed by 
fire, which grant was proposed and seconded 
by Catholics, and was carried by a Catholic 
majority.” 

The bill was brought forward at a time 
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when it was utterly impossible to give it g 
fair discussion ; all from whom he might 
expect a fair hearing, or from whom the 
inhabitants might expect redress, were ab. 
sent ; nor had he the slightest hope of 
convincing those who were listening to 
him. He put the question on the founda. 
tion of plain common sense. All he asked 
of the noble Lord was to postpone the bill 
till next Session, till the House could hear 
what the inhabitants of Newfoundland had 
to say. Their delegates would then be here, 
and anything that was just and reasonable, 
they would be ready todo. Buthe did im. 
plore the noble Lord not to crush the 
colony with such a measure as this. He 
concluded by moving that this bill be com. 
mitted that day three months. 

Lord Stanley said, whatever difficulties 
the inhabitants of Newfoundland had to 
contend with, he was quite sure, that at 
no period of the Session could their com- 
plaints have been listened to more atten- 
tively than they had been on the present 
occasion. With the exception of one or 
two points, he had very little to complain 
of in the statement of the right hon. and 
learned Member; and he should endea- 
vour to follow that statement as closely as 
possible. These points were, that he had 
given the bill a character which did not 
belong to it, and had assigned motives to 
the Government which they were far from 
entertaining. He had stated, also, that 
at the interview of the delegates with Lord 
John Russell, that noble Lord had made a 
distinct declaration that no step should be 
taken with regard to the colony till they 
should have had an opportunity of express- 
ing their sentiments. Last year, the Go- 
vernment, in compliance with a motion of 
the hon. Member for Droitwich, laid 
upon the Table of the House, despatches 
from the Governor of Newfoundland, 
in which he stated to the Secretary of 
State, that he could not consider it his 
duty, upon the dissolution of the House 
of Assembly, to issue any new writs, 
and not only was that declaration made to 
the Secretary of State, but also to the 
House of Assembly, in consequence, as the 
Governor stated in his speech, of “the 
atrocious outrages’’ at the elections. The 
noble Lord, his predecessor at the Colonial- 
office, assented to the appointment of a 
committee, which sat during the last Session 
of Parliament. The inquiry, however, was 
wholly ex parte, in consequence of which 
he was deprived of the benefit of adverting 
to the evidence, and should abstain from 
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making any use of it. About the period of 
the dissolution of Parliament those ap- 
pointed as delegates from the colony, came 
over to give evidence. He sent for the de- 
legates, and saw one of them, and in answer 
to his inquiry told him that, although he 
had come to no decision on the subject, his 
impression was that he should not renew 
the committee. However, as that Gentle- 
man said that Lord J. Russell had assured 
him if the committee were revived next 
Session, ample notice should be given to 
the delegates to enable them to lay their 
case before it; he also gave him a similar 
promise upon that contingency. He had 
not thought it desirable to re-appoint that 
committee, and that was precisely the po- 
sition in which the case stood. Now he 
must complain of the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that this bill was 
introduced for the purpose of annihilating 
the constitution of Newfoundland. When 
he came into office he found that the late 
Government had determined that the 
House of Assembly should not meet again, 
and he wished, therefore, to impress upon 
the House that the step he was taking was 
in fact for the restoration, with some modi- 
fications, of the constitution of Newfound- 
land, which had been practically extin- 
He must say, 


guished by his predecessors. 
too, that he deeply regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman should have thought it 
neces:ary to introduce imputations on the 
subject of religion into this discussion, as 
if a desire to oppress the Roman Catholics 
of Newfoundland had supplied any motive 


for the introduction of the bill. It was 
quite true that he had applied to the Go- 
vernor for information, among other things, 
of the number and condition of the Roman 
Catholics of the colony ; and, if he were 
asked the question, he was bound to say 
that all his information showed him 
that at the last election in the colony a 
considerable number of the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood took an active part, and acted 
in a manner that scandalized many well- 
ma, and respectable Roman Catholics. 
Bishop Fleming himself had admitted to 
him that, although there was some exagge- 
ration, he lamented to say there was some 
truth in the charges that had in consequence 
been made, and that one of the parties 
charged had been visited with ecclesiastical 
censure. Therefore, although there might 
be some exaggeration, the facts were yet 
notorious, and substantially true. But so 
far from being animated with animosity 
towards the Catholics, although he had 
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stated in one of his despatches that he saw 
no remedy for the evils complained of, ex- 
cept in the withdrawal of the constitution, 
he had added that he was not prepared to 
assent to this; and, moreover, he had the 
authority of Bishop Fleming for saying 
that the Roman Catholics had nothing to 
complain of, and that they were on a foot- 
ing of entire and perfect equality with 
Protestants. Another cause to which the 
right hon. Gentleman attributed the intro- 
duction of the bill was the fact that the 
Roman Catholics constituted a large majo. 
rity of the population. He did not know 
where the right hon. Gentleman had ob- 
tained his information. He believed that 
the population was pretty equally balanced. 
Two years ago the Roman Catholics in 
the island amounted to 37,000; the mem- 
bers of the Established Church to 26,000 
or 28,000 ; and the remainder of the popu- 
lation, amounting to 10,000 or 11,000, 
consisted of Presbyterians and other reli- 
gious bodies. Now there had been but one 
appointment in Newfoundland under the 
governorship of Sir John Harvey, and that 
appointment had been given to a Roman 
Catholic. As a proof that Government was 
not actuated by any religious feelings, he 
might state that while a site was obtained 
for the erection of a building for Roman 
Catholic worship, they could not find any 
land on which to erect three Protestant 
churches, which were wanted. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether there 
was any practical difference as regarded 
the treatment of both persuasions? He 
declared solemnly that in introducing this 
bill he had no views of making any dis- 
tinction between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants. He had never made any charges 
against the Assembly on religious grounds. 
Then the right hon, Gentleman said that he 
was about to annihilate the constitution of 
Newfoundland. What did he propose? He 
proposed to unite the Legislative Council 
and the House of Assembly—to raise the 
qualification of Members—to raise the qua- 
lification of electors—to reserve to the 
Crown the originating of money votes, 
and that the Executive and Legislative 
Councils should be separate. And so far 
from that being at variance with the opi- 
nion of Sir J. Harvey, as stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, it was exactly in 
correspondence with a despatch which he 
received from him, dated the 21st. of Sep- 
tember. The noble Lord read the despatch 
of Sir J. Harvey and the instructions of 
the Earl of Ripon, which the right hon. 
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Gentleman had so anuch praised, to show 
that his proposal was not at variance with 
those documents. He did not mean his 
proposal to be a punishment of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, but to enable them to le- 
gislate without coming into collision with 
the other House, as had been the case 
heretofore. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the two Houses were made into 
one for the purpose of swamping the Legis- 
lative Assembly. But he should like to 
know how ten could swamp fifteen, this 
being the proportion in which the new le- 
gislature was to be composed. He did not 
deny that the present constitution had 
worked well, and that many internal im- 
provements had been effected under it. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the present bill was intended to give one 
interest an advantage over another. It 
was true that there were two interests 
growing up in the colony, but the present 
bill would not give any advantage to one 
class over another, but would equally bene- 
fit all classes. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated; and stated correctly, that the 
returns to the House of Assembly, up to 
the year 1836, were of a very respectable 
character, and that the Members returned 
had in general carried on the public busi- 
ness With great satisfaction to the inhabi- 
tants. But it appeared upon unquestionable 
authority that the last House of Assembly 
consisted of persons of much less property 
and intelligence than the former House, 
and even that some of them were so low 
that it would seem they had been elected in 
a spirit of burlesque. Captain Prescott 
said, 

“Under these circumstances, the acting 
principle of the House of Assembly is per- 
sonal favour or personal resentment, combined 
with a desire to provide for themselves; and 
to such an extent is this carried, that a consta- 
ble has been deprived of his salary to gratify 
the vindictive feelings of a Member of the 
House. The light estimation in which the 
House is held could not fail to produce its 
effect upon the Council, and consequently 
almost every alteration in a bill sent up is 
considered as an insult.” 


In fact, the late Assembly was princi- 
pally composed of persons unknown in the 
upper ranks of society, and who were dis- 
qualified for the office, not only by the 
violence of their party feelings, but by 
their want of education and respectability. 
The Members were each allowed 42/. a 
year; and it appeared among other strange 
facts, that a servant was permitted by his 
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master to take his place among the repre. 
sentatives of the people in the Legislative 
Assembly, while he and his master divided 
the 42/. between them. [Mr. Hume: In 
whose evidence does that appear?] He 
made the statement on the authority of 
Mr. Brooking, one of the leading gentle. 
men of Newfoundland. [Mr. O'Connell: 
The firm of Mr. Brooking got that very 
person returned.] He only mentioned the 
fact for the purpose of showing the abuses 
to which the present system of representa. 
tion in the colony gave rise. The hon, 
Gentleman had spoken of the frugality of 
their expenditure, but did he know that the 
present expenditure of Newfoundland was 
not less than 40,000/. a-year? He did not 
deny that a great portion of it had been 
beneficially expended, but at the same time 
a great portion of it had also been ex. 
pended for private objects. The Land 
Bill actually failed because the House of 
Assembly would not vote the money for 
the works without also voting the names 
of the parties whom they wished to carry 
them into effect. At present the posses- 
sion or occupation of any number of boards 
sufficient to constitute a fishing settlement 
was the sole qualification required to dis 
pose of the revenue of the culony, amount- 
ing to 40,000/. a-year. He asked if that 
was not a great temptation to abuse? To 
remedy this evil he proposed that no per- 
son should be elected a member who did 
not possess an independent property of the 
value of 100/. a-year. But why did he 
propose to unite the Legislative Council 
and the House of Assembly? It was be- 
cause, from the conduct of one or both of 
those bodies, such had been the difficulties 
and dissensions arising between them that 
legislation had been put a stop to, and the 
most important measures, including the 
Revenue Bill, were actually at this mo- 
ment in a state of abeyance. He did not 
say that the whole blame of this state of 
things rested with the House of Assembly; 
but that House was continually sending up 
bills in such a state that the Government 
could not assent to them, and in conse- 
quence of the disputes arising respecting 
the amendments, the Annual Supply Bill 
had been lost three years out of five. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman was entirely 
mistaken as to the constitution of the 
Council. It was true the Members were 
appointed by the Government, but so far 
from being under his control, like tenants 
at will in Ireland, they held as long 98 
they pleased. Fourteen out of the fifteen 
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members of the Assembly might be in fa- 
your of a grant, yet a bare majority in the 
Council might oppose it, and thus defeat 
the supply. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said great improvements had taken 
place, that the revenue was good, and the 
trade had increased. Undoubtedly it was 
so, but the injury which arose from the 
stoppage of the supplies did not fall on the 
merchants and traders, but on the resident 
inhabitants of the colony. The merchants 
depended solely on their capital, but the 
residents were seriously injured by their 
revenues being locked up, and therefore not 
available fur the purposes of the colony. 
Now with respect to the qualification of 
the voters, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said that the present bill would 
deprive many of the inhabitants of the 
franchise. He admitted that, but he 
would state distinctly that raising the fran- 
chise to a moderate extent would not affect 
the agricultural and Roman Catholic inte- 
rest exclusively, but would merely strike 
off that small portion of the constituency 
absolutely subjected to their employers, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. He did 
not deny that as the bill now stood, a 
40s. freehold, in the strict sense of that 
term, would disqualify a great number in 
the country districts; but it was not 
the intention of the Government to con- 
strue the term freehold strictly: and in 
order to prevent difficulty, he should pro- 
pose that undisputed possession of a tene- 
ment for three or four years should be 
deemed equivalent to a freehold for elect- 
oral purposes. What he wanted was to 
prevent persons exercising the franchise 
who had only been in occupation one year, 
and to insure it to those who had a perma- 
nent interest in the soil. He had now 
gone through the different points adverted 
to by the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
(Mr. O’Connell) asked him to postpone 
this bill. Now the present state of the 
colony was this, Since 1841 no Appro- 
priation Act had been passed; and conse- 
quently public expenditure had been put a 
stop to, the revenue locked up, and not 
only that, but unless the Revenue Act, 
which expired on the 30th June, were re- 
newed without delay, the colony would 
lose the whole of the duties imposed under 
It unless they resorted to an invention not 
strictly constitutional—namely, that of re- 
quiring bonds on the delivery of goods for 
the payment of any duties which the Legis- 
ature might pass an act to levy retrospec- 
lively; He had that morning received a 
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letter from Sir J. Harvey, entreating him 
not to assent to any delay in passing this 
bill; and he therefore asked the House 
whether, under these cireumstances—when 
in fact the bill, instead of being for the an- 
nihilation, was for the restoration of the 
constitution—they would consent to plunge 
the colony again in all the difficulties 
which must result from the renewal of the 
old system ? For himself he declared most 
solemnly that his object was rivt to punish 
this or that branch of the Legislature, this 
or that religious party ; his object was to 
introduce a system by which each party 
might exercise due influence on the other, 
instead of not merely checking, but ab- 
solutely putting a stop to all legislation. 
For these reasons he confidently trusted 
the House would consent to go into com- 
mittee to remedy the evils he had pointed 
out. 
Mr. Hume was instructed to say, in re- 
ply to the statement of the noble Lord, 
that the population consisted of about half 
Protestants and half Catholics, that the 
population consisted in reality of 70,000 
Catholic residents, and 30;000 resident 
Protestants, Out of this population there 
were only two Catholic stipendiary magis- 
trates, whilst there were fifteen Protestant 
stipendiary magistrates; the whole of the 
clerks in the employ of the Government 
were Protestants; and yet this was a co- 
lony where the noble Lord said party spirit 
did not exist, and there was no right to 
complain that party feelings at all in- 
fluenced the Government appointments. 
His complaint was, that the parties whose 
privileges and liberties were about to be in- 
terfered with had not been heard in their 
own behalf. Canada and Jamaica had 
been heard by counsel before the Legisla- 
ture, previous to their cases being decided 
upon, and why should not the same justice 
be extended to the natives of Newfoundland ? 
They would not disfranchise the borough 
of Sudbury, which had only 7,000 or 8,000 
inhabitants, without first hearing an advo- 
cate on their behalf. The case of Sudbury 
was put off for that purpose to the next 
Session, and how could they reconcile it to 
justice to legislate on the case of New- 
foundland, which possessed a population of 
100,000, without hearing what they had to 
say on their own cause? Why not put off 
the consideration of the measure to the 
next Session, when the Newfoundlanders 
would have time to lay their case fairly 
before Parliament? The object was to 
take the representation from the inhabit- 
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ants of Newfoundland, and to transfer it | 
to the merchants of London, Liverpool, 

Bristol, and Dartmouth. With regard to 

the menial servants being elected, he denied | 
that such was the case, unless a clerk in a | 
merchant’s counting-house could be deemed 

a menial servant. There was nota charge , 
brought forward but what could be proved | 
untrue if an investigation were granted. | 
The great prosperity of the colony from | 
1832 to 1836, proved that the constitution 
worked well. The noble Lord, by sending 
out Mr. Bolton as judge, had been the | 
cause of the mischief. Lord Ripon had | 
removed Mr. Bolton from Canada, as a fire- 
brand, and the noble Lord sent him out to 
Newfoundland. From the moment Mr. 
Bolton arrived in Newfoundland, he began 
to interfere with the rights of juries. ‘The 
Government supported Mr. Bolton, yet on 
an appeal to the Privy Council, Judge 
Bolton was removed. [Lord Stanley: 
No.] He was not sent back, and that 
showed the colonists were right. Mr. 
Bolton was the firebrand, and had caused 
this disturbance in the colony. He ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Baronet in this 
case, for the noble Lord from the first had 
taken up a prejudice against the colony. 
One of the great charges against the As- 
sembly was, that the Members were paid 
a salary of 42/.a year. There was an act 
in this country for payment of Members, 
and he thought it would be a good thing if 
they had paid Members in this House. It 
would be better that Members should have 
a salary than that they should be paid in 
places, honours, and preferments, which 
Ministers had to give. Members ought to 
be paid—gratuitous service was bad service. 
He was called stingy, because he had 
wished to get rid of sinecures and unneces- 
sary offices, but he always desired that 
those should be paid who did the work. 
The noble Lord’s bill had been brought 
forward for the purpose of disgracing the 
men who had the public confidence, in 
order to further the cause of the monopo- 
lists. His right hon. and learned Friend’s 
motion was intended to remedy such an 
abuse, and he would, therefore, give it his 
most cordial support. The present ques- 
tion was not one of party, but of justice. 
All that was asked was, that the business 
of Newfoundland might not stand still, but 
that the representatives of that country 
might exercise their constitutional right in 
a legal and constitutional manner. He 
should therefore support the motion of his 
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Mr. Pakington moved that the debate be 
adjourned. 
Debate adjourned. 


Ipswicu Erection. ] Mr. P. M. Stewart 
brought up the report of the Ipswich Elec. 
tion Committee, which was read as fol- 
lows :— 

“That the right hon. John Otway O’Con. 
nor Cuffe Earl of Desart, and Thomas Glad. 
stone, Esq., were not duly elected burgesses 
to serve in this present Parliament for the 
borough of Ipswich. 

“ That the last election forthe said borough 
is a void election.” 

And the said determinations were ordered 
to be entered in the journals of this House. 

House further informed, that the com. 
mittee had come to the following resolu- 
tions :— 

“That the right hon. John Otway O’Con. 
nor Cuffe Earl of Desart, and Thomas Glad. 
stone, Esq., were, through their agents, guilty 
of bribery and treating at the last election for 
the borough of Ipswich. 

“ That it was proved before the committee, 
that John Downing was bribed by release 
from a joint security for 25/,; that Henry 
Greaves was bribed by 30s., under pretence of 
services rendered by his son as a messenger; 
that Amos Goodchild was bribed by a promise 
of 5/.; that Richard Bishop, captain of a ves- 
sel, was bribed by a bargain by his wife for 
8/., as indemnity for loss of voyage, 2I. of 
which was detained by the owner of the ves- 
sel; that Robert Hine was bribed by 31, 
through his wife ; that John Cockle was bribed 
by 4/., under the pretence of travelling ex- 
penses: that William Brown was bribed by 
4l. 10l.; William Cole by 2/. 14s.; a person 
named Fuller by 3/.; and William Blythe, 
and others, by 30s. each, under the pretence 
of travelling expenses. 

“That Thomas Bowman and Robert Naun- 
ton were bribed by 30s. each, under pretence 
of playing in the band. 

‘That there was no evidence to show that 
these acts of bribery were committed with the 
knowledge and consent of either the right hon. 
John Otway O’Connor Cuffe Earl of Desart, 
or of Thomas Gladstone, Esq. 

“‘ That the Chairman be requested to move, 
that this report, together with the evidence 
taken before this committee, be printed ; and 
that the Speaker do not issue his writ for the 
return of two burgesses to serve in Parliament 
for the said borough of Ipswich, until the 
said evidence shall have been printed and sub- 
mitted to the House.” 

The report stated that Lord Desart 
and Thomas Gladstone, Esq., were not 
duly elected at the last election for the 
borough of Ipswich, and that they had by 


their agents been guilty of bribery and 
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treating, at the last election for that bo- 
rough. The hon. Gentleman moved that 
the evidence be printed, and that the issu- 
ing of the writ be suspended till the evi- 
dence was before the House. 

Report to lie on the Table. 

Minutes of the proceedings of the com- 
mittee, and of the evidence taken before 
them, to be laid before this House. 

House adjourned at a quarter to five 


o'clock. 


ress cress — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 1, 1842. 


Minvres.] Brits, Public.—1* St. Asaph and Bangor | 
Preferment ; Dublin Boundaries; Four Courts Marshalsea | 
(Dublin); Slave Trade (Portugal) Suppression. | 
2. Stamp Duties Assimilation; Colonial Passengers ; 1 
Bonded Comm; Western Australia; Parish Constables; , 
Ordnance Service ; Court of Exchequer (England). | 
Committed and Reported.—Assessed Taxes; Insolvent 
Debtors; Fisheries ({reland) ; Rivers (Ireland); Primrose | 
Hill. | 
3* and passed:—Game Certificates (Ireland); Stamp 
Duties; Mines and Collieries. 

Private.—3°- and passed:—St. Briavel’s Small Debts. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Electors of Sudbury, to | 
be remunerated their Expenses for defending the Bo- 
rough—From James Bowditch, complaining of Legal { 
proceedings in Jersey.— From Schoolmasters of the Pres- | 
byteries of Biggar and Abertarph, for Improvement of | 
their condition.—From Fishermen of the rivers Barrow | 
and Nore, Millers of Carlow, Inhabitants of New Ross, | 
Nobility and Gentry of Clare, against parts of the Fishe- 
ties (Ireland) Bill—From Inhabitants of Tipperary and 
from Guardians of Neath Union, for Alteration of the | 
Poor-law.— From Colliers Male and Female, of Wellwood | 
and Fordell Collieries, against the Mines and Collieries | 





Bill.—From Cartigallin, for Encouragement of Schools in 
connection with the Church Education Society.—From 
Rate-payers of Exeter, against Municipal Corporations | 
Bill—From Members of Ashton-under-Lyne, and Dukin- 
field Mechanic’s Institutions, to exempt such Institutions , 
from Rates and Taxes.—From Medical Practitioners of | 
Berwick-on-T weed, against the proposed Medical Reform. | 


Bonpep Corn Bit, (No. 2).—The | 
Earl of Ripon, in moving the second read- 
ing of Bonded Corn Bill said, that its ob- 
ject was,— 

“To enable the importer or proprietor of 
any foreign wheat secured in any bonded 
warehouse to take the same out of such ware- 
house upon his having previously deposited in 
lieu thereof, with the privity of the proper 
officers of the Customs, either in such ware- 
house, or some other warehouse in which 
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foreign corn might be lawfully secured under 
bond, an equivalent quantity of fine wheat | 
flour, or flour and biscuit, or biscuit only— | 
there to be kept and secured in lieu of such 
Wheat, subject to the same rules, regulations, 
restrictions, penalties, and forfeitures as such 
wheat, or any foreiga flour or biscuit im- 
ported and secured in bonded warehouses 
under the laws in force, would be subject to.” 


The flour was not to be taken out of bond 
except on payment of the duty to which 
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foreign flour would, at such time, be sub- 


ject, except for purposes of exportation. 


The same rule would apply to the biscuit. 
This would greatly tend to facilitate trade 
with those countries which depended on 
foreign states for a supply of biscuit and 
flour, and would not be liable to fraudu- 
lent transactions. 

Lord Beaumont felt himself under the 
necessity of opposing this bill. He did so, 
not from any factious motive, but because 
he believed it would open the door to nu- 
merous evasions of the Corn-laws to the 
prejudice of the home grower. Suppose, 
for instance, a farmer had 1,000 quarters 
to sell, at the market price, say 60s., and 
the miller or speculator were to purchase 
one half. Thus far the farmer would not 
lose; but the miller or speculator could 
grind that corn, put it into bond, and take 
out an equivalent quantity of foreign corn, 
which he would be enabled to bring into 
the corn market, in order to oppose the 
farmer in his sale of the remaining 500 
quarters, And as the speculator would be 
enabled to sell at a lower price than 60s., 
the farmer would be compelled to come 
down to the minimum price at which, after 
such a transaction, the speculator could 
sell in order to leave himself a profit. This 
was a gross evasion of the Corn-law. That 
law was working well at present, but the 
bill would completely overthrow its prin- 
ciple. 

The Earl of Ripon thought the objec- 
tions of the noble Lord more ingenious 
than practical. Cases quite opposite to 
those which he put might arise, and thus 
one inconvenience would balance another. 
From the evidence which had been taken, 
it was quite clear there was no fear of 
illicit importation in so bulky an article as 
corn. The noble Lord seemed to forget 
that vessels could now provision themselves 
at Hamburgh, the United States, and else- 
where, which, by the operation of this bill, 
would be enabled to lay in their stock as 
cheaply at home. It appeared to him, that 
the bill would remedy a great inconve- 
nience, and injure no one. 

Lord Monteagle agreed with the noble 


' Lord that this bill was founded on quite 
| an opposite principle to that of the present 


Corn-law, and, in his opinion, on a better 
one. ‘The greatest advantage, however, 
which he expected, would be derived from 
it, was steadiness of intercourse with other 
countries. 

Bill read a second time. 
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Mines aNp Conuieries.] Lord Redes- 
dale moved the third reading of the Mines 
and Collieries Bill. 

The Marquess of Londonderry opposed 
the third reading. The bill had, it was 
true, been much altered and defaced ; it 
was but a blank sheet to what it was when 
it came up to them, but still it was hurried 
through in haste, and founded upon misre- 
presentation, and it would be far better to 
delay the matter altogether till next Ses- 
sion, and then examine evidence for them- 
selves. To show the haste with which it 
was framed, the pet clause of his noble 
Friend, the President of the Council, 
enabling a Government inspector to in- 
spect collieries and mines at all times, was 
absolutely inoperative. The inspector 
might come, but there was nothing to 
compel the coal-owner to put him down 
the pit, or to carry on the work of the pit 
whilst he was there. As a coal-owner, he 
should say to any inspector, 

“You may go down the pit how you can, 
and when you are down, you may remain 
there.”” 

He meant to say, there was nothing to 
compel the coal-owner to give any facili- 
ties, and if the bill passed in its present 
shape, he, for one, should not afford any. 
The alarm that had been created, arose 
from misrepresentation. The report of 
the commissioners was filled with cases se- 
lected from the worst and most unfavour- 
able mines, and though the favourable 
mines infinitely exceeded them in number, 
an impression unfavourable to the whole 
was thus excited in the public mind. For 
instance, the chief report consisted of 269 
pages—of which there were given to coal 
mines, 189 pages; iron, 5; tin, copper, 
lead, zinc, 52; general observations, 23 ; 
total, 269. Thus, more than two thirds of 
the whole report had been lavished on the 
coal question, which formed but one-sixth 
of the number of subjects to be enquired 
into. The number of pages in the chief 
report devoted to each district was xs fol- 
lows: — Durham and Northumberland, 
21 pages; Stafford, 64; Salop, 3; War- 
wick, 14; Leicester, 2; Derby, 114; 
Gloucester, 7; Somerset, 2 ; Cumberland, 
54; Ireland, 13 ; Lancashire and Cheshire, 
20; York (West Riding), 314; Wales, 
18; Scotland, 27; making 159, and ge- 
neral subjects, 110; the total being 269. 
Thus, out of 159 pages devoted to specitic 
districts, 964 are given to bad ones, the 
balance (624) being placed to the good and 
other districts, 21 only being appropriated 
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to Durham and Northumberland ; thereby 
swamping the unobjectionable mines on 
the plea of purifying the faulty ones. The 
report had also eighteen pages of woodcuts 
exhibiting the different operations in mines 
in reference to the following districts :— 
| Lancashire and Cheshire, 4 ; West Riding 
lof York, 4; Gloucester, 1; Wales, 4; 
Scotland, 5; total, 18. All relating to 
the faulty districts; not one, as a set-off, 
being given for the good ones—those of 
| greater magnitude than the bad ones in 
(question. Thus the dark, the repulsive, 
| picture of some is made to apply to all. 
So much for fair play ; and these things, 
too, in the teeth of the following passage 
in the chief report, page 259 : ~ 

“That the bad mines are not happily nume- 
rous, nor of great extent.” 

Lord Redesdale said, as the noble Lord 
who had charge of the bill was content 
with the clause, he should not seek to 
amend it. He did not think the noble 
Marquess would be willing to brave the 
inference which would be drawn from 
throwing any difficulties in the way of in- 
spection. 

Lord Campbell agreed with the noble 
Marquess in his construction of the clause, 
and as he had given fair notice of his in- 
tention to prove refractory, it would be 
well for the noble Lord, to re-consider his 
determination. As he thought the bill a 
good une, he should regret if it were left 
defective in this respect. He should, 
therefore, suggest the insertion of some 
words which would require the owners of 
mines and collieries, or their agents, to 
furnish, at all reasonable times, the means 
necessary to enable the inspectors to visit 
and inspect the different mines and col- 
lieries. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, 
that this inspection would, in many in- 
stances, arrest the working of the collieries, 
and therefore he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would provide some compensation 
for any injury which might be sustained in 
that’ respect. He had preferred pointing 
out this defect to telling the coal-owners of 
the north, and of Scotland, which he might 
fairly have done, that the bill was inope- 
rative, as far as regarded the right of in- 
spection. The supporters of the measure 
ought, therefore, give him credit for some 
generosity in lending his aid towards its 
amendment. The whole measure was a0 
evidence of party and clumsy legislation. 

Lord Wharnciiffe said, his noble Friend 








had described the clause as his pet clause. 
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He did not see how that could be, as he 
was not the father of the measure. He 
would adopt the suggestion of the noble 
and learned Lord opposite, and move, that 
these words be added to the end of the 


clause— 

“The owners and occupiers of such mines 
and collieries, or their agents, are hereby re- 
quired to furnish the means necessary for such 
person or persons so appointed to visit and in- 
spect such mines, collieries, buildings, works, 
&e.” 

Lord Redesdale had no objection to 
these words, as he thought they would 
render the clause more perfect. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 

Adjourned. 


apie 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 1, 1842. 


Minvutzs.] New Writ. Southampton, vice Lord Bruce, 
and Cecil Martyn, Esq.—Belfast, J. Tennent, Esq., and 
W. Johnstone, Esq. 

Bis. Public—1° Coventry Boundary. 
2° Slave Trade Suppression ; Court of Chancery Offices; 
Canada Loan ; Slavery (East Indies); County Courts. 
Committed.—Tobacco Regulations ; Bankruptcy Amend- 
ment. 

Reported.—Lunacy ; Bribery at Elections; Ecclesiastical 
Corporations Leasing (No. 2); Militia Pay. 

3°. and passed :—Dublin Boundaries; Four Courts Mar- 
shalsea (Dublin). 

Private.—2°. Hele’s Charity (Lowe’s) Estate; Duke of 
Buckingham’s Estate; Lord Dinorben’s Estate; Street's 
Divorce. 

3° and passed:—Crawfurd’s Estate. 

Peritions PRESENTED. From Sidney Alley, Piccadilly, 
and Coventry Street, for Widening the new Street from 
Coventry Street to Long Acre.—From Holborn, Oxford 
Street, and other places, that the New Streets from Picca- 
dilly to Long Acre, and between Oxford Street and Hol- 
born, may be made of a greater Width than now proposed 
by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests.—From the 
Members of the Mayo Grand Jury, and the Governors of 
the Mayo County Infirmary, and the Members of the 
Mayo County Grand Jury, against vesting the control of 
Medical Charities in the Poor-law Commissioners.—From 
Leek, that Brewers’ Casks may not be distrainable for 
the Rent of their Customers—From Rottingdean, and 
other places, against the Application of any Portion of the 
Highway Rates to Turnpike Rates. 


Sournampron Writ—BRIBERY 
Bitt.] Mr. Mackinnon said, in rising to 
move for a new writ for the town of 
Southampton, he was induced to do so in 
consequence of the many applications he 
received on the subject. He trusted that 
the result of the Bribery Bill now before 
the House would be to put an end to that 
Corrupt practice; at least, no person could 

more anxious for that result than he. 
He did not ask for the issuing of that 
writas a favour, but as a matter of jus- 
lize, It would be perfectly right to sus- 





pend the writ if the House had before it 
any legislative measure for disfranchising 
the borough, but as no hon. Member had 
given any notice of motion with a view to 
that object, he thought the House could 
not refuse to issue the writ. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe said, looking to the 
circumstance that the committee had ex- 
pressed no opinion as to whether the writ 
should issue or not; considering, also, the 
fact that there was then a bill pending in 
that House against bribery and treating, 
which was to have a retrospective effect ; 
looking to the fact that the chief object of 
the 320 persons, whose petition he had 
presented to the House, was, that the 
writ should not issue until some legisla- 
tive enactment had been passed for the 
purpose of preventing treating and bri- 
bery; and understanding from the right 
hon. Baronet that he pledged himself, as 
far as Government influence could avail, 
that the measure should pass through both 
the Houses of Parliament, he would with- 
draw his opposition to the writ for South- 
ampton, and he hoped that the candi- 
dates. whether Liberal or Conservative, 
would conduct themselves better than 
they had done on former occasions. 

Sir R. Peel: The hon. Gentleman must 
recollect what it was that 1 stated the 
other night, viz., that I had hitherto sup- 
ported the bill, and that I would never be 
a party, either directly or indirectly, to 
the defeating a measure which I had sup- 
ported. I could not undertake to pro- 
mise that the bill should pass through the 
other House of Parliament. The bill met 
with the general concurrence of her Ma- 
jesty's Government, and J have no doubt 
will receive their general support ; but of 
course I cannot answer for any bill passing 
in another place, or for any alteration 
that may be made in it. 

Mr. V. Smith said, although it was im- 
possible for the right hon. Baronet to 
pledge himself that no amendments should 
be made in the details of the bill, he 
thought it was important that the House 
should know whether it was intended to 
give the Government support to the retro- 
spective clause in the bill. He wished to 
know whether to that clause the right 
hon. Baronet could hold out any hope of 
the other House giving its assent. 

Sir R. Peel: Perhaps it is hardly ne- 
cessary for me to qualify the statement 
that the bill would receive Government 
support. There is no new offence of bribery 
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created by this bill, excepting with respect 
to head-money. I apprehend that, under 
the existing law, if a vacancy take place, 
and any candidate should treat, he would 
lose his seat. I recommend to the noble 
Lord who framed the bill, that elections 
after the Ist of July should be subject to 
the operation of this bill; that was to say, 
supposing there would be an allegation of 
bribery with respect to any election which 
might take place to-morrow, then I think 
the new tribunal should have power to 
investigate that case as though it had oc- 
curred before the passing of the act, and 
that any election which took place in fu- 
ture should be subject to the provisions of 
that act. I can give the same assurances 
with respect to this bill as with respect to 
any other bill which received Government 
support and no more. 
Writ ordered to issue. 


Merropo.itan ImprovemMeENTs.] Lord 
Robert Grosvenor rose to put a question 
to the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of her Majesty’s Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman would no doubt recollect 
having had an interview with certain Mem- 
bers of a society interesting itself in the 
improvement of this city. They expressed 


a strong desire that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would undertake a more general and 
better understood system of metropolitan 
improvement than thoseisolated jobs which 
were now from time to time perpetrated, 
so that whatever was hereafter determined 
upon should be done with reference to 


one comprehensive design. The deputa- 
tion also called the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to the circumstance, that the 
original plans for making new lines of 
communication from Piccadilly to Long- 
acre, and from Waterloo-bridge to the 
north of London, had been most unwisely 
departed from. The right hon. Baronet, 
without giving any pledge as to the course 
he would take, expressed a general con- 
currence in the sentiments of the deputa- 
tion. I have this evening presented to 
the House several petitions, numerously 
and most respectably signed, from the in- 
habitants of those streets through which, 
or contiguous to which, the new lines of 
communication are to pass, praying that 
the original plans may be adhered to; and 
I understand that similar petitions have 
been presented in another place by a noble 
Earl, a Member of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the President of the Board of Trade. 
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The questions that I wish to ask the Tight 
hon. Baronet are—Ist, if he can hold out 
to the petitioners any hope of their prayer 
being complied with ; secondly, he wished 
to know whether her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment had taken any steps to obtain the 
means of laying down a well-considered 
and comprehensive plan of improvement 
which should embrace the health, the 
convenience, and the decoration of the 
metropolis ? 

Sir R. Peel said, the question of the 
noble Lord involved two considerations; 
first, whether it were not desirable to have 
some tribunal that should judge of the 
plans for the improvement of the metro. 
polis, and to provide better regulations 
connected with the health of the inhabi- 
tants. Having himself been a Member of 
a committee connected with the subject, 
he did not think a committee was the 
best tribunal to decide such a question. 
Of such a committee the metropolitan 
Members usually formed a part, and he 
thought a better tribunal would be one 
totally unconnected with those local in- 
terests by which the Members of the dif- 
ferent places must be affected. For his 
own part he thought there could not be a 
better application of public money than 
in these great public improvements. With 
respect to the other improvements, all he 
could say was, that formerly the proposed 
width of the newstreets was sixty feet; since 
then, however, ithad been proposed to make 
them only fifty-two feet. That proposi- 
tion had been sanctioned by the late Go- 
vernment and Parliament; and such being 
the case, he could not venture to set aside 
such an arrangement. 


RiBBonisM IN IrELanp.] Mr. Sheil 
said, he wished to put certain questions to 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, 
relative to the very remarkable evidence 
given by an approver, of the name of 
Hagan, at the last assizes for Armagh. It 
appeared from a report which appeared in 
a public newspaper, that the approver 
stated that he went about administering 
unlawful oaths, and making Ribbonmea 
by the hundred, with the knowledge 
of the police and certain magistrates. 
The report stated :— 


“The first 1 spoke to about Ribbonism, 
after I was ‘ necked,’ was constable Johnston, 
and I told him to go for the Provost of Sligo, 
which he did. When I had conferred with 
that gentleman, I was let out on heavy bail. 





go? Meeting at Deptford— 

After that I attended meetings, made pass- 
words, Ribbonmen, and all that. I made 
Ribbonmen by the hundreds. The police 
knew that was the business I went on. I was 
‘out? from September till February. I did 
not expect to be wanted by the police till 
about Patrick’s Day—till the assizes time. 
When I returned, I told them about the meet- 
ings. By the word ‘ them,’ I mean Mr. Faw- 
cett, Provost of Sligo, and the magistrates. 
While I was out of gaol, I concocted about 
sixty-six Ribbon papers, and scattered them 
about as well as I could. The magistrates 
knew all this. During the time I wrote se- 
yeral letters to people, and got answers. I 
took the oath of the society once, twice, thrice, 
four times—aye, fourteen times—I had no 
further to go, or I would have sworn more, I 
am this moment breaking them all. I get my 
support from the Government. My con- 
science stretches sometimes. During the six 
months I was out I was as busy as ever at the 
‘old trade.’ ”” 


Now he believed that to be a correct re- 
port, and he now wished to ask the noble 
Lord opposite whether he believed the 
report of the evidence of the approver to 
be correct—whether he had seen any re- 
port of the trial, on the authenticity of 
which he could rely—whether he believed 
that Hagan stated he had been employed 
by the police in the way mentioned in his 
evidence— whether the magistrates were 
aware that the approver, after he had 
first given his evidence before them, went 
among the people administering illegal 
oaths to them; and, finally whether the 
Government had been officially informed 
of the course of proceeding adopted by 
the magistrates 2 

Lord Eliot was not then able satisfac- 
torily to answer the questions of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He knew nothing more 
of the facts of the case than appeared in 
the public prints. He was aware that an 
approver of the name of Hagan had been 
in confinement for some time, and that he 
had made communications which had led 
to the apprehension of certain individuals. 
He was not aware that the approver had 
been employed by the police or the magis- 
trates to administer unlawful oaths, after 
he had given his evidence. He believed 
that crimes arising out of secret societies 
could be proceeded against only upon the 
evidence of an approver; but at the same 
time he should express his conviction, 
that the employment of an approver in 
the way stated (if the report were correct) 
was certainly objectionable. He must re- 
Peat, however, that his only knowledge of 
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the circumstances of the trial 
from a perusal of the newspape 
the right hon, Gentleman had r 


information on the subject which he should 
be ready to communicate to the House. 


Meerinc at Derprrorp —Dr, 
M‘Dovatt—The Potice.] Mr. 7. S. 
Duncombe rose to move, pursuant to 
notice, 

“ That the petitions of Peter Murray 
M‘Douall, and of the chairman of a meeting 
of inhabitants of Deptford (presented 29th 
July), complaining of his arrest, and of the 
conduct of the Metropolitan Police in pre- 
venting a public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Deptford, on the 26th day of July last, be re- 
ferred to a select committee, and that the said 
committee do report their opinion thereupon 
to the House.” 


In calling the attention of the House 
and the Government to this subject, he 
thought he should be enabled to prove 
that a serious violation of the liberty of 
the subject had been committed by the 
metropolitan police, sanctioned by the 
magistrates, and that the doctrine of the 
right hon. Baronet, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, in regard to 
the power of constables in preventing pub- 
lic meetings, was contrary to the law of 
the country. He believed, also, that in 
asking the House to consent to the mo- 
tion, he should be able to show that there 
was sufficient precedent for the inquiry. It 
appeared that the public had been invited 
to hear a lecture, to be delivered by Mr. G, 
Thompson, in a dissenting chapel at Dept- 
ford. The meeting took place. Dr. M‘Douall 
arrived, and found that a chairman had 
not been appointed, and he retired to a 
neighbouring house. When he returned, 
he found that some disturbance had taken 
place, in consequence of a gentleman in 
the gallery having made some objection 
relative to the appointment of a chairman, 
and expressed his wish that there should 
be a free discussion. It appeared that the 
persons connected with the chapel had 
sent for the police, who arrived; but, as 
had been stated by one of the witnesses, 
instead of allaying they had increased the 
disturbance. Dr. M‘Douall, it appeared, 
had sent a message to the proprietors of 
the chapel, desiring to know if the presence 
of himself and his friends would be ob- 
jected to, and whether the discussion was 
to be an open one. Dr. M‘Douall said, 
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‘© If Ido come, I think I can put an end to 
the disturbance.” When he arrived, how- 
“ever, the disturbance was over, the lecture 
had concluded, and it was then proposed 
to adjourn to a place called the Broadway, 
where the inhabitants of Deptford were in 
the habit of meeting. To that place Dr. 
M‘Douall and another person connected 
with the proprietor of the chapel went. 
He stated this to show that no objection 
had been taken to the conduct of Dr. 
M‘Douall in the chapel. Now, in the 
Broadway there was a pump, and he be- 
lieved that there was nothing unconsti- 
tutional in mounting a pump to address 
the people. Dr. M‘Douall had addressed 
the meeting for about a quarter of an hour, 
when he was interrupted by a party of the 
police, He was arguing, at the time the 
police interfered, in favour of free discus- 
sion. He was stating that a hearing should 
be given to every man, whether archbishop 
or chimney-sweeper, landlord or labourer, 
shopkeeper or scavenger. When asked by 
the magistrate as to the language used by 
Dr. M‘Douall, the policeman (Mallalieu) 
said he heard him usethe words— 
“ The tyrant aristocracy of the country, who 
are trampling on the rights of the poor.” 


That was perfectly consistent with the 
account given by Dr. M‘Douall himself. 
Dr. M‘Douall stated thut Mallalieu, the 
policeman, said to him, 

“ Come down, or I will knock you down; 
you are holding an unlawful and illegal meet- 
ing, and using exciting language.” 

Dr. M‘Douall asked him by what au- 
thority he was interrupting 9 meeting 
which was assembled peaceably, and 
would disperse peaceably. Mallalieu said, 


*‘T hold no conversation with you;—you 
must come down ;” 

And he was then pulled down by two 
policemen, and desired to leave the place. 
It should be recollected that at this time 
Dr. M‘Douall was under recognizances of 
500/., in consequence of an indictment for 
sedition two or three years ago, and that he 
was little likely, therefore, to say or do any- 
thing to excite a breach of the peace. The 
inspector, when he offered to disperse the 
meeting, told him to go away, pointing 
out to him the way he should go. Dr. 
M‘Douall,— 

“That is not my way; my way is towards 
London, and that is the way to Greenwich.” 

Upon which he was arrested by the 
police, and taken to the station-house. 
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What was the treatment which he eXpee 
rienced there? In the first place, good 
bail was offered and refused. One of the 
bail offered was a trustee of the chapel 
and the other a Corn-law lecturer, who 
were the parties, if any, that had been 
injured by the proceedings of the Char. 
tists. But the reply was 


“If you will lay me down 1,000 guineas | 
won't let him go,” 

And giving as a reason, that the town 
was excited. The gentlemen offered to 
take him three or four miles out of town 
in their own carriage, but nothing would 
satisfy the policeman, and Dr. M‘Douall 
was left all night, and until eleven o'clock 
on Wednesday in the station-house, which 
had in it an offensive privy, an unglazed 
window, and which was full of vermin, 
Here he was denied the use of bedding ; 
his property was taken from him, and all 
communication with his friends was re- 
fused. No common felon, no murderer, 
no miscreant, could possibly have been 
treated worse than this individual, who 
was attending, as he was prepared to 
show the House, a meeting lawfully as- 
sembled. Dr. M‘Douall requested that 
he might be allowed to communicate with 
his friends previously to appearing before 
the magistrates, in order to prepare evi- 
dence that the meeting was not unlawful, 
but he was told that no interview would 
be allowed, except in the presence of a 
policeman. Was it fitting that those po- 
licemen, who were to be his accusers, 
should know what was to be his line of 
defence? The next day he was called 
before the magistrates, and who appeared 
as witnesses against him? Why, these 
very policemen ; not a single inhabitant of 
Deptford came forward to state that there 
had been anything like a breach of the 
peace. There was no person but the po- 
licemen to uphold such a statement, who 
were interested in procuring a conviction, 
If any breach of the peace was committed, 
it was on the part of the police, and 00 
one else. Now what, he would ask, had 
been the conduct of the inspector when 
before the magistrate? In his opinion tt 
had been most improper and indecent. 
He had called the parties who surrounded 
Dr. M‘Douall “the scum of the parish.” 
Had the magistrate rebuked this Malla- 
lieu? The report said, 


“Mr. Jeremy :—Oh, Mr. Mallalieu, you 
should not make use of such language. Dr. 
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M‘Douall: Did you fear that scum, as you call 
it? Mr. Mallalieuw: Am I to answer that 
question ? This may go on all day.” 

Here the magistrate called the police- 
man to order, and said, 

“Then it must go on all day, or for seve- 
ral days ;—the line of crosseexamination seems 
to be a fair one.” 

The evidence went on thus:— 

“Cross-examination. During the course of 
the evening, bail was offered. I refused it. 
The person who offered bail offered to escort 
you a considerable way home. I refused it 
on my own responsibility. I said that, in the 
excited state of the town, I could not discharge 
you. There was no damage done to property 
or person in Deptford, that 1 know of, last 
night. Two persons offered bail. [ should 
have taken it under ordinary circumstances. 
One said he offered it from respect to your 
principles, and another because he thought you 
a well-meaning man. Bail was first offered 
about ten o’clock.” 

As soon as the examination of the po- 
liceman was concluded, Dr. M‘Douall 
said :— 

“JT will summon twenty witnesses to prove 
that there was no riot, nor the apprehension 
of ariot” but the magistrate replied, “ You 
may call 2,000 people, if you will.” 


So it appeared evidence could not 
affect the magistrate, who expressed his 
opinion that Dr. M‘Douall had created 
a disturbance in the chapel, and then 
bound the accused over, himself in 50/., 


and two sureties in 25/. each. After that 
Dr. M‘Douall asked Mallalieu for a copy 
of the charge, which was refused. Dr. 
M‘Douall then applied to Mr, Jeremy, 
who said he might have a copy, and told 
Dr. M‘Douall to say that he (Mr. Jeremy) 
had ordered it. Dr. M‘Douall then re- 
turned to Mallalieu, who said, ‘“‘I don’t 
care what the magistrate says,” and still 
refused a copy of the charge, and Dr. 
M‘Douall had been unable to obtain it, so 
he had not been able to insert it in his 
petition. The inhabitants of Deptford 
met the following evening to the number 
of 4,000, and agreed to the petition, com- 
plaining that the constitution had been 
violated. Now he did not hesitate to say 
that such an act as this would not have been 
perpetrated in the worst days of Sidmouth 
and of Castlereagh, and that previous to the 
passing of the Six Acts there had not becn 
80 flagrant a violation of the liberty of the 
subject as had been committed at this 
Deptford meeting. He maintained it was 
hot law, nor any thing like law, and he 
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had the authority of the most eminent 
lawyers to support him in that view. 
What was the law as laid down by Mr. 
Justice Bailey at the trial of Mr. Hunt at 
York ?— 

“On the subject of unlawful assemblies ’ 
(said Mr. Justice Bailey) “he would quote 
what Mr. Sergeant Hawkins (perhaps the best 
writer on the question) stated, as necessarily 
constituting an unlawful assembly. He said, 
‘any meeting whatever of a great number of 
people, with such circumstances of terror as 
cannot but endanger the public peace, and 
raise fears and jealousies among the King’s 
subjects, seems properly to be called an un- 
lawful assembly ; where, for instance, those 
great numbers having some grievance to com- 
plain of, met armed together for the purpose 
of discussing the best way of ridding them- 
selves of that grievance ; because, under these 
circumstances, no one can say what may be 
the event of such a meeting.’ Mr. Sergeant 
Hawkins’s opinion then was, ‘that a great 
number of people meeting under such cir- 
cumstances as cannot but endanger the public 
peace, and raise fears and jealousies among 
the king’s subjects, was an unlawful assembly.’ 
He (Mr, Justice Bailey), therefore, had no 
difficulty in stating that in all cases of unlawful 
assembly, they were to look to the purpose for 
which the people met, the manner in which 
they came, and the means which they were 
using to effect their proposed object.’ 


He wanted to know whether there was 
anything illegal in the meeting of the in- 
habitants of Deptford; anything illegal 
in the object for which they met ; anything 
illegal in the meeting itself? Unless this 
could be shown, it would be impossible to 
justify the conduct of the police. If the 
doctrine of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) with respect to the interference 
of constables were right, he wanted to 
know what was the use of the Six Acts? 
If the constables really had the power 
which the right hon. Baronet wished to 
give them, what was the use of the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Bill—a Bill which the 
right hon. Baronet, to his honour and 
credit opposed in 1819? What was 
Lord Sidmouth’s excuse for that bill! 
On introducing it to the consideration 
of the House, Lord Sidmouth said :— 


“He could not better describe the evil 
which it was the object of the bill to prevent, 
than by referring to the words of its preamble, 
which stated that ‘in divers parts of this king- 
dom, assemblies of large numbers of persons 
collected from various parishes and dis- 
tricts, under the pretext of deliberating upon 
public grievances, and of agreeing on petitions, 
complaints, remonstrances, declarations, reso- 
lutions, or addresses, upon the subject thereof , 
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have of late been held, in disturbance of the 
public peace, to the great terror and danger of 
his Majesty’s loyal and peaceable subjects, and 
in a manner manifestly tending to produce 
confusion and calamities in the nation.’ As- 
suming, therefore, the danger, they would have 
to inquire what regulations were necessary, 
and whether the provisions of this bill were ca- 
pable of answering the end proposed. Those 
who had inquired into the state of the existing 
laws on this subject, were satisfied that there 
were many dangerous features in the meetings 
referred to, for which no remedy could at pre- 
sent be found. The existing law did not pre- 
scribe any mode of giving notice or superin- 
tendence by magistrates. It in no way regu- 
lated the manner of attending meetings. It 
did not prohibit going to meetings in military 
array, or carrying to them weapons. It did 
not prevent simultaneous meetings, nor the 
continuance of meetings by adjournment. It 
did not prevent assembling with flags and 
banners If seditious or treasonable lan- 
guage were spoken, it did not, besides em- 
powering a magistrate to order the person 
offending into custody, also enable him, in 
case of resistance, to declare the meeting 
illegal; it did not provide against a great 
abuse, the evil effects of which had been ex- 
tensively experienced, namely, that when the 
inhabitants of a particular town or district 
were summoned to a meeting, so many 
strangers attended, that the majority of the 
meeting did not consist of such inhabitants. 
Neither did it provide against the most per- 
nicious practice of itinerant orators attending 
public meetings, and collecting vast multitudes 
to hear their harangues. Now their Lordships 
would find that all these great evils, for which 
the existing law had no remedy, were pro- 
vided against by this bill.” 
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Such were the grounds upon which 
Lord Sidmouth defended the Seditious 
Meetings Bill in 1819. According to the 
doctrine of the present day, any constable 
or police-officer might go to any meeting 
and disperse it according to his will and 
pleasure, knowing that his conduct would 
be supported by the magistrates, and the 
magistrates, in their turn, would be sup- 
ported by the Home Department. That 
was the new doctrine of the present day. 
Rather than that such a doctrine should 
continue to obtain, he said it would be 
better to revive the Seditious Meetings 
Bill. Anything in the shape of a definite 
and positive iaw would be better than that 
the sacred right of the people should be 
left at the discretion of such inferior offi- 
cers as parish constables or officers of 
police. He had stated that he could give 
precedents for the inquiry which he pro- 
posed in this instance to institute. He 
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might mention two—first, the inqui 
granted by Lord Althorp into the conduct 
of the police at the meeting in Coldbath. 
fields, on the 11th of July, 1833, when 
one or two policemen were killed ; and, 
secondly, the inquiry granted upon the 
motion of Mr. Cobbett into the conduct 
of the police, who were charged with hav. 
ing acted asspies. In the first instance it 
was said that no disturbance would have 
taken place if it had not been for the 
interference of the police themselves, The 
dispersion of the meeting at Coldbath. 
fields created a very strong sensation at 
the time, and many petitions were pre- 
sented praying for inquiry. What did 
Lord Althorp do? Why he came down 
to the House and moved, himself, for a 
select committee to inquire into the con- 
duct of the police in dispersing the meet- 
ing. The right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham) being at that time First Lord of 
the Admiralty, agreed to the inquiry so 
proposed by Lord Althorp, and the only 
individual who objected to the appoint- 
ment of the committee was the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Kent (Sir Edward 
Knatchbull). What was Lord Althorp’s 
answer to the right hon. Baronet’s objec. 
tion? Lord Althorp said— 


“He believed the police force had con- 
ducted themselves with propriety since their 
establishment.” 


But he said— 


“T apprehend that every man who knows 
what the constitution of that force is, must 
admit that it is a power in the hands of the 
Government which ought to be watched 
closely. It is upon this ground, and knowing 
that a strong sensation (as Mr. Hume asserted) 
exists in the public mind upon this subject, 
that we think it right that the public should 
have the satisfaction of an inquiry before a 
committee of this House.” 


So the committee was appointed, and 
thus he had afforded a direct precedent 
for the inquiry he proposed to institute in 
the present instance. He hoped he should 
not be told, as he was the other night, that 
any inquiry into the matter would be an 
interference with the prerogative of the 


Crown. He maintained that these peti- 
tioners had very great reason to complain. 
They had submitted their complaint ina 
very respectful and becoming language, 
and it now became the duty of the House 
to institute the inquiry which was prayed 
for. He believed that every one of the 
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allegations set forth in the petitions could 
be proved to the very letter. If the com- 
mittee were granted, respectable persons 
would come forward and state that nothing 
could be more monstrous, tyrannical, and 
oppressive than the conduct of the police, 
whilst nothing could be more peaceable 
than the conduct of the people who were 
assembled. The right hon. Baronet might 
think that the law would support him in 
the license he extended to policemen and 
constables, but he did not believe that 
such was the !aw. He believed that the 
right hon. Baronet was encouraging the 
constabulary to exceed their legitimate 

wer. Under all the circumstances he 
hoped he had made out a primd facie 
case for inquiry, and that the House would 
support him in the motion which he begged 
to offer to its adoption. 

Sir James Graham: I am sorry that it 
will be necessary for me to detain the 
House for a short time, whilst I state the 
grounds upon which I shall resist the mo- 
tion just proposed. Relying upon the in- 
formation which I have received from Mr. 
Jeremy, the magistrate before whom the 
case was heard, I shall confine myself 
strictly to a statement of facts. The most 
important point to bring under the atten- 
tion of the House is the character of the 
meeting itself. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury has repeatedly called it a peace- 
able meeting. I will state what are the 
facts of the case with respect to the meet- 
ing in the chapel, which was the origin of 
the assembly, and of which the subsequent 
meeting in the Broadway was only a con- 
tinuance. I held in my hand the original 
summons for the meeting, in which it is 
described as a meeting to be held in the 
dissenting chapel at Deptford, for the pur- 

se of hearing a lecture by an Anti-Corn- 
aw delegate against the Corn-laws. The 
clergyman of the chapel, and the trustees, 
were parties to that summons ; and it ap- 
peared that they had invited a person 
named Thompson, one of the paid lecturers 
of the Anti-Corn-law league, to attend on 
the occasion, and deliver a lecture. I have 
not one word to say with respect to the 
known respectability of the clergyman and 
trustees ; although I may entertain an opi- 
nion of my own, that it is unfortunate that 
a chapel should be selected as the place of 
meeting for such a purpose as that set forth 
in the summons under which the assembly 
was convened. I am not disposed, how- 


ever, to lay any stress upon that point. 
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The Police. 


Almost immediately after the meeting com- 
menced, the influx of persons became very 
great. As I have stated, the original in- 
tention of the meeting was that it should 
be an Anti-Corn-law meeting. However, 
a large influx of strangers partaking of the 
opinions of the Chartists, took place, and 
immediately upon their arrival at the chapel 
the utmost confusion arose. A wish was 
expressed by the Chartists that the clergy- 
man and trustees who occupied the plat- 
form should not be allowed to preside, and 
that a labouring man should be placed in 
the chair. I am told that a scene of the 
utmost violence and confusion instantly 
arose ; that a rush was made to the plat- 
form to displace the clergyman and the 
trustees ; that Dr. M*‘Douall took part 
with the Chartists, and endeavoured to ob- 
tain a hearing; that the tumult which en- 
sued baffled all description ; that the men 
shouted with rage, the women fainted with 
alarm ; that in the midst of this uproar one 
of the trustees escaped from the chapel, and 
sought the aid of the police ; that the mo- 
ment the police appeared there was a shout 
from one of the rival parties in the chapel to 
attack the police, to beat them, to serve them 
as they had lately been served at Kentish 
town; that astruggle ensued which lasted for 
some minutes ; that the chapel was eventu- 
ally cleared; that Dr. M‘Douall (and this 
is an important part of the case), finding 
the chapel no longer tenable, declared that 
he would have a meeting in the open air ; 
that he immediately set forth for that pur- 
pose ; that a large multitude followed him 
(constituting a continuance of the riotous 
meeting in the chapel) ; that the utmost 
tumult and confusion prevailed throughout 
the whole of the procession, until at jength 
the doctor reached the public rostrum of 
Deptford, the parish pump, from the summit 
of which he addressed the throng ; that the 
excitement at this moment was extreme, 
and the alarm of the inhabitants very great ; 
that the crowd occupied not only the Broad- 
way, but the whole of the public road and 
footpath, causing a complete obstruction ; 
that the evening was far advanced; that 
darkness was rapidly approaching; that 
the meeting was tumultuous, and the 
language held by the doctor extremely 
violent. Under these circumstances, it 
appeared to the superintendent of the 
police to be indispensable that the meet- 
ing should be dispersed. He accordingly 
entreated Dr. M‘Douall to discontinue 
his speech, in order that the multitude 
might quietly disperse. Dr. M‘Douall 
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refused to cease addressing the people. The 
superintendent told him, that if he perse- 
vered, it would be his duty to compel him 
to desist. Upon hearing this, the doctor 
consented to come down, and an offer was 
made to him by the superintendent to 
make a clear passage through the multi- | 
tude for him, if he would go home. This 
Dr. M‘Douall positively refused to do, and 
then it was that the police took him into 
custody. He was no sooner arrested, than 
a violent attempt was made to rescue him. 
Threatening language was held to the 
police, blows were exchanged, and three or 
four other persons were arrested. Under 
these circumstances, Dr. 
conveyed to the station-house. It is quite 
true, that the offer made by a friend to 
bail him, was refused by the superintend- 
ent. Dr. M‘Douall, in his petition to that | 
House, ‘complained of the unpleasantries , 
to which he was subjected in his contine- | 
ment. It appeared, however, that a dis- 
tinct offer was made to have other accom- 
modation provided for him. Anything that 
he could reasonably require in the way of 
accommodation was offered to him ; but he 
positively refused to have anything beyond 
what the station-house afforded. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Thomas Duncombe) has 
stated what had taken place when Dr. 
M‘Douail was brought up for hearing 
before the magistrate ; and the hon. Gen- 
tlemen relied principally upon the fact, 
that none but policemen were heard to 
substantiate the charge against the doctor. 
I will not trouble the House further upon 
that point than to read what actually took 
place before the magistrate. The hon. 
Gentleman stated, that there had been a | 
difficulty in ascertaining what the charge 
was, upon which Dr. M‘Douall was taken 
into custody. The charge was in these 
terms :— 
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M‘Douall was | 


! 
| 
\ 
} 
| 


“ Dr. M‘Douall was charged with causing a 
great number of disorderly persons to assem- 
ble in the public place called the Broadway, 
in the parish of St. Paul’s, Deptford, and 
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addressing them in language of a violent and 
inflammatory nature, tending to cause a fur- 
ther breach of the peace ”’ 

The hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. Dun- 
eombe) said, that the testimony of the | 
police was not to be relied upon. I admit, 
that I do not place so much reliance upon 
the testimony of Mallalieu, who is respon- 
sible for refusing to bail the doctor. {The | 
right hon. Baronet then read the whole of 
the evidence given before the magistrate, 
including that of the policemen and of a 
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watchmaker, who, he contended, was 4 
perfectly impartial witness of the whole 
proceedings. From this evidence, it ap. 
peared, that the meeting was of a very 
tumultuous and disorderly character, cre. 
ating a great deal of excitement and alarm 
in the minds of the inhabitants, and a 
total obstruction of the highway.] Under 
these circumstances, I think it was the 
duty of the constables to disperse the meet- 
ing before it became dark, and that they 
did not exercise an unsound discretion in 
so doing. With respect to the character of 
Dr. M‘Douall, it is true, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman has intimated, that this is not the 
first time, that he has been present at riot- 
ous and unlawful meetings. It appears, 
that in August, 1839, he was tried at 
Chester, for raising a tumultuous meeting, 
and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 
In the present instance, it would seem that 
Dr. M‘Douall did not complain of the man- 
ner in which he was treated by the magis- 
trate. On the contrary, he expressed his 
thanks to Mr. Jeremy for the manner in 
which he had disposed of the ease. The 
hon. Gentleman would lead the House to 
infer that some novel course has been taken 
in respect to this Dr. M‘Douall. But I 
state distinctly that no new power has been 
given to the constables. The law in that 
respect has not been changed or altered by 
the present Government. No orders of 
any kind have been given to the constables of 
the police force different from those under 
which that body has acted from the first 
moment of its establishment. If any ille- 
gal act be committed by any one of the 
constables, redress is open to the party in- 
jured. But it is not the part of the House 
of Commons to interfere in such cases. 
The House of Commons may alter the law 
when it appears necessary to do so ; but it 
is no part of its duty, no part of its proper 
function, to interfere in the administration 
of the law. I am nct, by any means, pre- 
pared to say, that great and peculiar cir- 
cumstances might not arise in which it 
would become the duty of that House, as 


| the grand inquest of the nation, to institute 
| inquiry ; but I maintain, that there 1s 
‘nothing in the present case that would 


warrant such an interference. There is 
no analogy between the present case and 
that of the disturbance at Cold Bath-fields, 


| in 1833, and the much more serious mob 


at Manchester, in 1819. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that the power exercised by the 
police ought to be closely watched. I do not 
deny it ; I admit, that a power such as that 
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entrusted to the police ought to be closely 
watched. The discussion in which the House 
isengaged is a proof that their conduct is 
grutinized with a jealous eye. I will not 
follow the hon. Gentleman into the ab- 
stract question of the right of constables to 
interfere. I admit, that that right must 
be wholly dependant upon time and cir- 
cumstance. It is, I believe, quite impossible 
to lay down any general rules with respect 
to the right of constables to interfere, that 
could be applicable in all cases. 1 am 
bound to state, that as far asI have observed, 
that power has always been exercised by 
the constables of police with the utmost 
caution. It is no doubt highly expedient, 
that precautionary measures should be 
adopted as to any meeting likely to prove 
dangerous, but, at the same time, I think 
cases might arise in which there might be 
no time for these precautionary measures, 
and in which the constable would be justi- 
fied in summarily interfering. I will not, 
however, discuss these extreme points. | 
hope the majority of the House will concur 
with me, in resisting the inquiry, because 
Iam satisfied, that upon the whole, the 
parties have been treated not only with 
justice, but with leniency. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that it was quite a 
mistake to suppose that his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Finsbury, directed his 
motion against Mr. Jeremy--it was of 
the police, and not of Mr. Jeremy, that he 
complained. The police were the paid 
servants of the public, and the House 
ought to take care that the police did 
nothing in violation of the law. In the 
present case an outrage had been com- 
mitted against Dr. M‘Douall, without a 
particle of provocation. The decision of 
the magistrate was in his favour—the 
only thing that Mr. Jeremy did was to 
demand security for his good behaviour, 
and this was only done in order to screen 
the police. But the case assumed a more 
serious aspect when they viewed it as a 
denial of the right to petition, and they 
ought not to forget that two great revo- 
lutions had been caused in this country 
by the attempt to put down that right. 
It was said that there was great excite- 
ment at the meeting, but was this any 
reason for saying that it was dangerous ? 
He thought it clearly a case of illegal 
arrest, and an inquiry was called for, in 
order to satisfy the people. 

Mr. Hawes expected to hear one of the 
law-officers of the Crown state his opinion 
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on the present question, because a more 
unsatisfactory opinion could not be given 
than that which had been given by the 
right hon. Baronet, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. Not long 
since the right hon. Baronet laid it down 
as the law, that a constable had the 
power of dispersing a meeting, and now 
he told them that when the constable did 
disperse a meeting, the party aggrieved 
had his remedy by an action at law. This, 
however, was so difficult a remedy that, 
to give the subject no other, was little 
less than subjecting him to an irrespon- 
sible and arbitrary government. With 
regard to the meeting in question, he did 
not think that the obstruction of a high- 
way was sufficient to establish a meeting 
as illegal. He never heard of a public 
meeting which did not obstruct some 
highway or thoroughfare, and it was mon- 
strous to suppose that the fact of its 
doing so was to be considered as a reason 
why a constable should interfere and put 
it down, This was indeed going back to 
the days of Toryism, and if such a doc- 
trine were passed over unchecked and 
unreproved, they would no doubt have 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite very 
soon proposing the revival of the Six 
Acts. There was nothing in the language 
used at the meeting tending to a breach 
of the peace; and although he did not 
call for an expression of opinion on the 
part of the House, he certainly did hope 
that an inquiry would be granted. 

The Attorney-General said, that he 
did not object to the attention of the 
House being called to questions like 
the present, nor should he ever complain 
that the House of Commons had been 
resorted to for the purpose of making 
known the grievances of the people, and 
so far, therefore, as that was the object 
of the present motion, he would not ob- 
ject to it: but he objected to the motion 
if it was brought forward for the purpose 
of inquiry. With regard to the meeting 
which took place, he understood, that it 
had been called for the purpose of hearing 
Mr. Thompson deliver a lecture against 
the Corn-laws. It seemed that some dis- 
turbance arose, and that one of the trus- 
tees sent for the police to clear the chapel, 
and that then the meeting adjourned to 
the open air. Now, he would ask whe- 
ther there was any appearance of legality 
in that open air meeting? Could any 





one say, that it was a meeting constitu- 
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tionally assembled for petitioning Parlia- 
ment? He thought the police were jus- 
tified, in strict law, in going up to the 
person who caused the obstruction in the 
highway, and in desiring him to desist. 
But, supposing the meeting to be legal, 
and supposing the arrest of Dr. M’Douall 
to be illegal, what, he would ask, was his 
remedy? If Dr. M’Douall had any ground 
of complaint, his remedy clearly was to 
have recourse to the law of the land. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite, wished for some 
expression of opinion on the part of the 
House and of the Government; but this 
might be anticipating the verdict of a jury 
—for aught they knew, writs may have 
been served, and actions commenced, and 
while there was, any probability of this 
being the case, it would be highly injudi- 
cious to express any opinion upon the 
subject. It would not be right—it would 
scarcely be constitutional—nay, he thought 
it would even be mischievous—if the House 
should interfere in the present stage of the 
case; and as there was no tumultuous 
violence at the meeting in question, no 
loss of life, nothing that called for the 
peculiar interference of that House, he 
thought the law ought to be left to take 
its course in the present instance. 

Mr. Shiel thought, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken in supposing 
that Government had given no opinion 
upon this subject. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who had the whole 
police under his control, had stated, he 
thought the police on the present occasion 
had exercised a wise discretion. The Se- 
cretary for the Home Department had, 
therefore, sanctioned the conduct of the 
police, and had expressed his approbation 
of their conduct in his place in the House 
of Commons. An hon. Member opposite, 
(Mr. Russell) had told them the other 
night, that what was innovation to-day 
was precedent to-morrow, and the next 
day law. Now he was afraid that, on the 
next day, they would have the law of the 
right hon. Gentleman; and this was the 
reason why he attached so much impor- 
tance to the present case. It ought to be 
remembered, that this was not the case of 
Dr, M’Douall— it was no complaint against 
Mr. Jeremy —it was the case of a number 
of individuals who had held a public 
meeting in the town of Deptford, and 
who had been dispersed by a constable, a 
superintendent of police, acting on his 





own authority. The other day, when the 
Staffordshire case was before the House, 
they were told that though the constable 
may have been wrong, yet that there was 
the verdict of a jury to justify him, and 
they were told, that they could not disturb 
that verdict, because by doing so they 
would be casting reflections, not only on 
the jury, but on the judge who delivered 
the charge. But here there was no ver. 
dict of a jury—here there was no decision 
of a chairman in favour of a constable, 
On the contrary, there was a decision the 
other way, the magistrates having declared 
that there was no evidence to show, that 
the meeting was unlawful. [The Attorney- 
general was understood to dissent.] The 
Attorney-general shook his head, but he did 
not think there was much in that. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State, 
had distinctly admitted, that Mr. Jeremy 
had declared that there was not sufficient 
evidence to bring Dr. M’Douall to trial. 
He relied on the decision of the magis- 
trate; let the right hon. Baronet rely on 
the constable whose conduct he had ap- 
proved, and who he said, had exercised a 
wise discretion. He was only sorry, that 
the example of the constable had not 
been followed by the right hon. Gentle. 
man. It appeared, that Dr. M’Douall 
was brought to the station-house, and 
that the person who offered to bail him 
was the trustee of the chapel, the in- 
dividual who is stated to have called 
in the police to clear the chapel. 
[Sir J. Graham: No, it was another 
trustee.] Well, if the hon. Gentleman, to 
support his case, relied on the trustee who 
called for the police, he, to support his 
case, would rely on the trustee who offered 
bail. Then, with regard to bail. Was it 
a matter of discretion on the part of the 
police to refuse bail? It was refused. 
Well, Dr. M‘Douall asked for a copy of 
the charge. He appealed to the magis- 
trate. What did the magistrate say ? He 
said Dr. M‘Douall was entitled to it. Did 
he get it? No. The police was applied 
to for a copy in conformity with the direc- 
tion of the magistrate, but the superin- 
tendent of the police said he did not care 
for the magistrate. It was not to the 
magistrate, it was to the Home Depatt- 
ment the policeman very naturally looked. 
The right hon. Baronet had said that the 
second meeting in the Broadway was @ 
continuation of the first. How did he 
make it out? There was no riot at the 
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first meeting. Parties had assembled to- 

ther for a legal purpose. Some affray 
took place amongst them. What ensued ? 
The parties were required to disperse ; 
and they did so. Dr. M‘Douall went out 
of the meeting arm-in-arm with one of the 
trustees of the chapel, and he then told 
the people that a discussion should take 
place out of doors. No riot took place ; 
there was no confusion; but simply an 
obstruction of the thoroughfare. But was 
a man to be seized by a policeman because 
of an obstruction of the public way by 
reason of a multitude having assembled 
together? It did not appear that the 
police exerted any effort to secure a pas- 
sage through the crowd for the public. 
That was not done; but because, as the 
policeman alleged, certain seditious lan- 
guage was used, he took upon himself to 
disperse the meeting, and to take Dr. 
M‘Douall into custody. Had a constable 
aright to disperse a public meeting? If 
a riot had occurred, or if the Riot Act 
had been read, he admitted that the con- 
stable would then have had a right to 
interfere ; but with what caution had the 
Legislature proceeded in this matter. The 
Ist George Ist, chap. 50, enacted that the 


Riot Act should be read by a justice of 
the peace, and the meeting proclaimed to 
be dissolved: and then, if the people con- 
tinued together after 2 certain time, the 


power of the constable arose. But the 
inchoate right existed only in the magis- 
trate. Similar precaution had been taken 
in other acts of the Legislature —the 
Training Act, for instance. Parliament 
had always been jealous of confiding to 
a constable a power that might be so 
abused. Under all the circumstances, he 
was surprised that any inquiry should in 
this instance be refused. The right hon. 
Baronet bad said, ‘* Leave the man to the 
law ;” but he did not leave him to the 
law : he approved of the constable’s con- 
duct, By doing this, the right hon. Baro- 
het gave excitement to the police to repeal 
these acts, If this were an isolated case, 
he should not care much about it. But 
the doctrine which had been broached at 
the Home Office was what he dreaded, for 
it was such as might lead to the most 
vicious and dangerous consequences, 

The Solicitor-General thought the right 
hon. Gentleman misunderstood the nature 
of the Riot Act. He seemed to be of 
opinion that in order to disperse a meeting 
the Riot Act must be first read by a mas 
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gistrate. Now, that was not so. “he 
object of reading the Riot Act was to 
constitute the act of the people continuing 
assembled after the proclamation made by 
the magistrate a felony. But according to 
law, if a constable saw persons assembled 
together, and acting in a manner which he 
believed would lead to a breach of the 
peace, he was at liberty, upon his own 
responsibility, to disperse them. It was 
not, however, necessary for him to enter 
into a discussion of this question. The 
only thing the House had to consider was, 
whether upon the facts of this case, any 
ground had been made out for the House 
to grant a committee of inquiry. Observe, 
two concessions had been made. It had 
been admitted by the hon. Member for 
Lambeth, that what took place within the 
chapel was sufficient to authorize the po- 
lice to clear the chapel and disperse the 
people; and every one who had spoken 
admitted that no blame attached to Mr. 
Jeremy, the magistrate. Let it be recol- 
lected that Mr. Jeremy did not discharge 
Dr. M‘Douall. What Mr. Jeremy in effect 
said was, that Dr. M‘Douall had been 
guilty of a breach of the peace, or at least 
of conduct that was censurable, but not of 
that description which authorized him to 
commit him to take his trial; but, al- 
though he would not commit him, yet 
he would not discharge him, unless 
he entered into his own recognizance 
to keep the peace for a certain time. The 
meeting out of doors was a continuation 
of the meeting within the chapel; and he 
submitted to the House that the motion of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury ought not 
to be acceded to. It was tantamount to 
asking the House to pass a vote of cen- 
sure not only upon the police, but upon 
the magistrate who called upon the party 
to give bail. He hoped the House would, 
by a large majority, negative the motion. 
Viscount Palmerston said, it really ap- 
peared to him that those who had objected 
to this motion had given very good reasons 
why the House should agree to it, espe- 
cially the Attorney-general, because he 
had stated that he did not at all object 
to matters of this sort being brought 
under the consideration of the House. 
But then the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was against any result, he was 
against any inquiry. What was the cha- 
racter of the present discussion? Here 
were statements made on the one side, 
tending to show great impropriety of cone 
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duct on the part of the police; and here 
were statements made on the other side, 
denying many points in those statements, 
and alleging that the conduct of the police 
was wise and discreet. If there could e 
any case in which an inquiry could enable 
them to arrive at the truth, amidst such 
conflicting statements, and to ascertain 
the true from the false, he thought this 
was the case. He, therefore, thought the 
premises laid down by the Attorney-gene- 
ral led to a very different conclusion to 
what that hon. and learned Gentleman 
had come to. If it were proper that such 
matters should be discussed in the House 
of Commons, surely it was proper that the 
House should be enabled to come to some 
conclusion as to the facts brought before 
them. It appeared to him, therefore, that 
very good grounds had been laid for the 
committee now moved for. It seemed, 
from the statements made on both sides, 
that the conduct of the police was not 
very wise or discreet. It had not been 
alleged, either by the Attorney-general 
or the Solicitor-general, that the second 
meeting was an illegal one. He had un- 
derstood the Attorney-general to say that 
he would not undertake to declare whether 
a meeting which led to an obstruction of 


a thoroughfare might or might not be an 
illegal meeting. Well, then, if it was not 


illegal, upon what ground was Dr. 
M‘Douall apprehended? It must have 
been in consequence of something he said, 
which in its nature was actionable. But 
when he was brought before the magis- 
trate, the magistrate did not put him upon 
his trial for anything done by him ille- 
gally, but he bound him over to keep the 
peace. He confessed that, as far as he 
understood the case, he was not disposed 
to go so far as some hon. Members had 
done in approving of the conduct of the 
magistrate; for it appeared to him very 
questionable whether Mr. Jeremy, who, 
having found nothing objectionable in the 
meeting, or in the conduct of Dr. 
M‘Douall to render him liable to a prose- 
cution, was justified in holding that party 
to hail to keep the peace. To him, there- 
fore, it appeared that this matter involved 
a principle of some importance—the prin- 
eiple, namely, of determining to what de- 
gree, and in what cases, constables were 
justified in interfering with the proceed- 
ings of a public meeting, and arresting 
individuals who were taking a part in 
those proceedings. He was of opinion 
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that in the present instance the constable 
had exceeded his proper line of duty. He 
might be wrong, but he thought, especially 
at this moment, when Parliament wag 
about to separate, and when public meet- 
ings would no doubt soon take place in 
the country, and when constables might 
be induced, from a mistaken sense of their 
duty, to interfere with the proceedings of 
the people, he thought that this was a 
proper opportunity to institute an inquiry 
to ascertain to what extent the constable 
had in this case interfered, in order that 
the fact might be established, not accord. 
ing to ex parte information, but by hear- 
ing the evidence on both sides. But this 
inquiry he did not conceive would neces- 
sarily imply a censure either upon thé 
police or the magistrate. When the real 
facts were known, should any ground of 
complaint appear against the conduct of 
the police, then the Government might be 
able to take steps to prevent similar inter- 
ference on the part of the police in future, 
He, therefore, thought the circumstances 
perfectly warranted the motion for a coms 
mittee of inquiry. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, my right hon. Friend, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, under whose superintendence 
the metropolitan police force generally 
acts, has intimated to the House that, ia 
his opinion, there is no ground for his in- 
terference, upon the subject which the 
hon. Member for Finsbury has brought 
before it in this motion. And, Sir, sup- 
posing this House, without information 
before it, was dissatisfied with the judgment 
of my right hon. Friend, and there was no 
other alternative to adopt, no other mode 
afforded of conducting the inquiry asked 
for, than by the intervention of a committee 
of the House of Commons, then, in such 
case, there might be some plausible ground 
for this investigation. But are there no 
means of determining whether this con- 
stable has acted in a proper manner or 
not? Is the decision of my right hon. 
Friend, the Secretary of State, fival upon 
this subject? The hon. Member for 
Finsbury is not the only person who may 
institute proceedings against this person; 
but, at a very moderate cost, you may 
compel the legal tribunals of the country 
to give a solemn judgment on the case, 
An action for false imprisonment may be 
brought against him, or an action may be 
brought against the magistrate for his re- 
fusal to take bail in the matter; and, as 1 
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pave already said, for a very moderate sum, 

i may have the opinion, upon the case, 
of the regular legal tribunals of the 
country. And which would be likely to 
be the most satisfactory decision of the 
two—the decision of a court of law, or that 
of acommittee of the House of Commons? 
Suppose the committee were to say the 
constable acted illegally. That could not 
be accepted as any legal rule upon the 
subject. Whereas acourt of law, hearing 
both sides on their oath, which the House 
of Commons cannot do, could pronounce 
a decision which, I should imagine, would 
be more satisfactory than any one which 
we can here deliver. Which decision, I 
ask, do you think would be the more 
satisfactory to the country at large? And 
why not, then, adopt this mode of inquiry 
into the case—why not take this step for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
conduct of this constable has been correct 
ornot? Sir, I, for my part, deprecate the 
principle of the House of Commons being 
called upon to exercise the judicial func- 
tion; and I cannot help thinking, that 
this House will suffer materially, by being 
placed in the position of having to decide 
upon these points of law. I should be 


the last man in the world to encourage 
constables to transgress the law, or to 
bring it into discredit with the country, by 
a constantly annoying enforcement of its 
provisions, even, perhaps, where right 


might be on their side. But let us 
remember the peculiar position in which 
these men are placed, and let us forbear 
from deterring them from the honest and 
conscientious discharge of their duties, by 
our censures upon their conduct, and by 
our immediate and hasty inquiries into it. 
To take such an inquiry out of the hands 
of the regular tribunals of the country into 
our own, does imply a primd facie case 
against them. Take the case of the men 
referred to in this motion, and if, in con- 
sequence of their non-interference on the 
occasion in question, more serious distur- 
bances had occurred, and loss of life had 
taken place, what would you have said 
then? What judgment would you have 
formed then? It appears that, owing to 
the conduct of one of these constables, 
whose acts are chiefly impugned, at all 
events no riot took place, and no one was 
Injured. Suppose the contrary had been 
the case, what would then have been said ? 
Why, you would then have set to work to 
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and you would have found, perhaps, that 
there had been a conflict, in which Corn- 
law repealers were engaged on one side, 
and Chartists on the other. But there 
were seats broken, it appears, in this 
scuffle. Why, we have temper enough in 
this House, at times. And suppose we 
were to tear up the seats here, would there 
be a doubt as to the nature of the contest, 
or the propriety of interference? Many 
men take different views of the nature of 
a scuffle ; and the right hon. and learned 
Member for Cork, | believe, in speaking of 
the Irish rebellion, said there was a 
“hurry” in 1798, and somebody else 
once spoke of the “dispute” in Con- 
naught. Men, as I have said, take diffe- 
rent views of scuffles and squabbles ; but, 
at all events, it appears that, in the present 
instance, the seats of the chapel are torn 
up, and the meeting, which the religious 
solemnity of the place did not prevent from 
taking the turn I have mentioned, was 
adjourned, at half-past eight o’clock in 
the evening, when it was already dark, to 
the open air. With respect to the power 
exercised by the police, I acknowledge 
that it is a discretionary power, which they 
must exercise on their own responsibility. 
But, in this case, when a constable hears 
such cries as these, ‘* Serve out the police,” 
‘‘Bludgeon the police,” and so forth, it 
appears that he says to himself, “If a se- 
rious riot ensue, and lives shall be lost, the 
blame will be severely visited upon me, if 
I do not interfere to preventit.” Hedoes 
so; he takes the person in question up, 
and he goes, in the ordinary way, before a 
magistrate. Under such circumstances, 
all I say is, that if you are dissatisfied 
with the result of those proceedings, it is 
now open for you to go before a court of 
law with your case—the tribunal, in short, 
to which the decision, in such matters, 
ought properly to be left. 

Mr Thomas Duncombe replied. The 
right hon. Baronet, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department had quoted re- 
ports in opposition to the facts of the case. 
{Sir James Graham said, that the report 
he quoted from, was taken on oath be- 
fore the magistrate.] There were several 
reports, There were reports published by 
the newspapers. He should like to ask 
from what source Mr. Jeremy derived his 
report? Did he keep a reporter? The 
right hon. Baronet, at the head of her 
Majesty’s Government, also appeared to 
rely upon Mr. Jeremy's report; but he 
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would maintain that the greater portion of 
what Mr. Jeremy had stated (of course, he 
derived it from others), was a gross misre- 
presentation of the facts. [‘ Oh, oh! ”} 
It was no use their saying oh, oh. Grant 
him a committee, and he would undertake 
to prove it. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) had adopted the view of his 
right hon. Colleague, that the meeting in 
the chapel, and the meeting in the Broad- 
way, were a continuation of the same meet- 
ing, and that, as a disturbance had occur- 
red in the chapel, where seats were torn 
up, and pews broken down, the meeting 
in the Broadway partaking of the same 
character. Now, grant him a committee, 
and he would prove that no seats were 
torn up, nor any pews broken down. 
There was the evidence of Mr. John 
Wade, who was called against Dr. 
M‘Douall. What did he say? Hesaid: 


“T am a builder and shopkeeper, living in 
Deptford. I am a trustee of the Independent 
chapel. I drew up the hand-bill produced, 
and it was published by my direction, in con- 
currence with the Rev. J. Pullen, the minister. 
It was not for any discussion that meeting was 
called. Its purpose was to excite sympathy 


for the distressed, but not for an immediate 
subscription. 


A subscription had been for- 
warded before the Queen’s letter came out. 
It was to hear a lecture on the distress of the 
country. The chapel was pretty full at seven 
o'clock, when I entered it. There was a little 
disturbance at the commencementiof the meet- 
ing. Some persons who were strangers, 
wished to speak and enter into a discussion, 
which was contrary to the object of the meet- 
ing. The person announced as lecturer did 
not come, but another person was asked to 
supply the vacancy. The disturbance passed 
off, and Mr. Taylor proceeded with his lecture, 
and having concluded it, sat down. There 
was a little disturbance, and the minister of 
the chapel dissolved the meeting. There were 
about one thousand persons present.” 


The hon. and learned Gentleman (the 
Attorney-general) seemed to think that 
the police cleared the chapel. No such 
thing. The minister and Mr. Taylor dis- 
solved the meeting, because the object for 
which the meeting had been called had 
been fulfilled. Mr. Wade went on to 
say :— 

“ After the minister had dissolved the meet- 
ing, the place was cleared. The people 
walked out without any disturbance. The 
meeting separated peaceably. There were 
police there. I think they were sent for by 
my brother. I understood from him that some 
persons had attempted to get possession of the 
platform at the beginning of the meeting, and 
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that they had been sent for in consequence, 
I saw the police remonstrate with some per. 
sons who were disturbing the meeting, and 
endeavouring to get upon the platform. [ 
saw Dr. M‘Douall there. He was not invited, 
He was one of the audience. I saw nothing 
improper in his conduct. The Rev. Mr. Pul. 
len dissolved the meeting by saying, ‘I dis. 
solve this meeting.’ ” 


This witness was cross-examined by 
Dr. M‘Douall, and he stated this :— 


‘I stood beside you on the platform, | 
saw nothing improper in your conduct what- 
ever. I heard you say that a discussion should 
take place out of doors. I did not hear the 
chairman propose any adjournment. There 
was no right to adjourn the meeting. The 
meeting had not the power to elect a chair. 
man. No resolution was proposed. It was 
an invitation for the ministers and trustees to 
come and hear a lecture. I know nothing 
about the meeting on the Broadway. I could 
not gather, from your gestures, that you werg 
likely to create a breach of the peace. Mr. 
Taylor was invited by me. Mr. M‘Douall, 
Mr. Taylor, and myself, walked away armein- 
arm.” 

This was the evidence of one of the wit- 
nesses brought by the police against Dr. 
M‘Douall, and yet the right hon. Baronet 
was endeavouring to prove that Dr. 
M‘Douall had created a breach of the peace 
in thechapel. The right hon Baronet had 
somixed up the meeting in the chapel and 
at the Broadway, that nobody could tell 
what part of the proceedings he was talk- 
ing about. Grant him a committee, and 
he would prove, that the statements of 
Mallalieu were false. When he came to 
Mr. M‘Douall, that gentleman said, “ If 
you say that this is an illegal meeting, and 
if you will allow me to say so to the people, 
I will immediately disperse them.” The 
answer was, ‘‘No, come down.” Mr, 
M‘Douall came down from the pump, 
and he was then desired to go home, and 
was directed towards Deptford. Mr. 
M‘Douall said, ‘* No, that is not my way, 
I want to go to London.” What followed? 
He was immediately taken into custody, 
and conducted to the station-house. What 
took place at the station-house had al- 
seady been stated. Mr. Jeremy’s report 
said that Mr, M‘Douall had every accom- 
modation in the station-house. Was that 
true? No. Mr. M‘Douall asked for a 
pillow and some covering, but it was re- 
fused, and he remained in the cell on the 
bare boards. That was not the way 0 
which Mr. M‘Douall should have been 
treated for such an offence. He would not 
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say that the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) was inconsistent in refusing this in- 
quiry; but certainly he did think, that 
the right hon. Baronet, the Secretary for 
the Home Department, and the noble 
Lord sitting near him (Lord Stanley), both 
of whom were once the Colleagues of the 
authors of the Reform Bill, were acting in 
opposition to the principle which their 
former alliances espoused. It was the 
principle of Toryism to refuse all inquiry ; 
therefore the right hon. Baronet, at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government, was 
perfectly consistent in doing so on this 
occasion. But he knew, and his right 
hon. and noble Colleagues knew, that 
they had a bad case, and what had been 
reported to them, and which had been 
stated by the right hon. Baronet, the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department 
to the House, he would, if they would 
grant him a committee, prove to be false. 
The police was, as Lord Althorp had once 
said, a formidable power to be placed at 
the disposal of the Government. ‘They 
were armed and trained, and were, in fact, 
equal to soldiers, It was said, that if these 
things were not prevented, blood would be 
shed. He told them that blood would be 
shed. If these things were done, the peo- 
ple would not consent. Let hon. Members 
read the petition. 

“Your petitioners are all of opinion, that as 
the meeting was peacefully assembled, so it 
would have peacefully dispersed, had it not 
been for the unjustifiable violence of the po- 
lice, to which, if your honourable House af- 
fords no remedy, your petitioners do not feel 
bound to submit.”” 


He told them plainly, that these doings 
would some day tend to create a disturb- 
ance, and if blood should be shed, every 
drop would be upon the heads of those 
who held the doctrines that night broach- 
ed, and who came down to support this 
gross violation of the people’s rights. 

The House divided :—Ayes 30; Noes 
89 :—Majority 59. 

List of the Aves. 


Fielden, J. 

Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Howard, nn. C. W. G. 
Martin, J. 

Morris, D. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, M. 


Aldam, W. 

Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bryan, G. 

Callaghan, D. 
Colborne, hn.W. N.R. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Duncan, G. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Escott, B. 
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Regulations. 


Ponsonby,hn.C.F.A.C Wall, C. B. 


Puisford, R. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Thornely, T. 
‘Lufnell, H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 


Wawn, J.T. 
Williams, W. 


TELLERS, 
Duncombe, T. 
Hawes, B. 


List of the Noxs. 


A’Court, Capt. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baird, W. 
Baldwin, B. 
Bateson, R. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blakestone, W. S, 
Bodkin, W. H, 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Broadley, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Clerk, Sir G. 


Cockburn,tt. hn,Sir G. 


Colvile, C, R. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 


Dawnay, hon. W, H. 


Dick, Q. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Eliot, Lord 
Farnham, E, B. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Fuller, A. E 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 


Gladstone,rt.ho.W.E. 


Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 
Goring, C. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Greene, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 


Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G.G. 
Hardy, J. 
Hawkes, T. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon, S. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hope, hon, C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Knatcbull, rt. hn.SirE. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W, 
Maclean, D. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Nicholl, rt. hon, J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
Packe, W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Polhill, F. 


“Pollock, Sir F. 


Pringle, A. 
Richards, R. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Round, J 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, H. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Trench, Sir F, W. 
Trotter, J. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, H. 


Tosacco TraDE Recuxations.] On 
the question that the House resolve itself 
into a committee on the Tobacco Bill, 

Mr. 7. Duncombe had hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not proceed 


with this bill. 


He had presented several 





petitions against it, and he trusted that 
the parties interested would be allowed till 
next Session to get rid of their stock in 
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hand, and to invent some means for avoid- 
ing these vexatious and inquisitorial powers. 
The bill was introduced to prevent adul- 
teration, and yet no adulteration could 
make tobacco more deleterious than it 
was. At least this he would say, that the 
proposed vexatious and inquisitorial pro- 
cess would not gain the object which the 
right hon. Gentleman had in view. The 
parties most interested complained of the 
persecution to which they would be sub- 
ject from the Excise officers, and they es- 
pecially complained of the time at which 
the bill was brought in. It was not till 
the 23rd of June that it was heard of, 
and the trade was taken by surprise. The 
hon. Member moved that the bill be com- 
mitted that day three months. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the question was simply one of re- 
venue. The measure had not been intro- 
duced except upon mature consideration, 
and after inquiries upon the subject had 
been made in the trade. He had received 
many communications from the trade, and 
the result was strongly in favour of the 
measure which was proposed. The adul- 
teration of tobacco had long prevailed, and 
was much increasing, and the consequence 
of continuing the existing system would 
be only still further to increase the evil 
which now prevailed, and this was a strong 
reason why the question should be no 
longer postponed. 

Mr. Hawes reminded the House that 
the measure now under discussion was one 
which had been abandoned by the late 
Government. The power of carrying out 
the measure by establishing an inspection 
and analysis on the spot had been reported 
by the commissioners who had inquired 
into the subject to be impracticable. The 
new system would, besides, require an 
enormous increase in the Excise establish- 
ment, and he thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman had better make a merit of a 
necessity, and withdraw the bill. He 
doubted whether it would be possible to 
prevent adulteration, and he begged to 
point out that, unless the dealer was placed 
under the same degree of surveillance as 
the manufacturer, the seat of the adultera- 
tion would only be transferred from the 
latter to the former individual. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted that the London trade was in fa- 
vour of the old system, but he had received 
communications from the country districts, 
and from large towns in various parts of 
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the kingdom, making representations fg. 
vourable to this measure. 

The House divided on the question that 
the word “ immediately” stand part of the 
question :—Ayes 53; Noes 9; Majority 
44, 

List of the Aves. 


Acland, T. D. Hardinge, rt. hn,SirH, 
Allix, J. P. Hardy, J. 
Arbuthnott, hon.H. —_ Henley, J. W, 
Arkwright, G. Hope, hon, C. 
Baird, W. Hutt, W. 

Baldwin, B. Kemble, H. 

Baring, hon. W. B. Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Boldero, H. G. Leicester, Earl of 
Callaghan, D. Lockhart, W. 
Chelsea, Visct. M‘Geachy, F. A. 
Clerk, Sir G. Morris, D. 

Colville, C. R. Nicholl, right hon. J. 
Cripps, W. Palmer, G. 

Darby, G. Peel, J. 

Dick, Q. Polhill, F. 

Douglas, Sir H. Pollock, Sir F. 
Douglas, Sir C. E, Pringle, A. 

Eliot, Lord Rose, rt. hon, Sir G, 
Flower, Sir J. Russell, C. 
Ffolliott, J. Stuart, H. 

Forbes, W. Sutton, hon. H. M, 
French, F. Trench, Sir F, W. 
Fuller, A. E. Trotter, J. 

Gaskell, J. Milnes Vivian, J. E. 
Gordon, hon, Capt. Young, J. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. TELLERS. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. Fremantle, Sir T. 
Greene, T. Baring, H. 


List of the Nozs. 


Scholefield, J. 

Smith, right hon.R. V. 

Tancred, H. W. 
TELLERS. 


Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Duncan, G. 
Martin, J. 
Pechell, Capt. Hawes, B. 
Philips, M. Duncombe. T, 


Main question agreed to. 

House in committee, Clauses agreed 
to. The House resumed. Report to be 
received, 


EccLestastical Corporations Lzas- 
inG.] Sir J. Graham moved the further 
consideration of the report of the Ecclesi- 
astical Corporations Leasing (No. 2) Bill. 

Mr. Vernon Smith was aware that to 
oppose a motion for a recommitment 
of a bill like the present at that pe- 
rion of the Session was equivalent to 
getting rid of it for the present year, 
but if, in the present instance, this 
should be the case, he would take the 
responsibility and consequences on him- 
self. He trusted that he should be able 
to convince the right hon, Baronet at the 
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head of the Government that it would be 
advisable to postpone this measure until 
next Session. He would remind the House 
that was not the bill of the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, who now had the charge of it, 
but it was the bill of the Bishop of London, 
and he certainly should treat the measure 
with all the respect due to that right rev. 
Prelate, knowing as he did his talents and 
business-like habits. He believed that the 
bill passed through the House of Lords 
without discussion ; at least, he could find 
no record of any thing of the kind in the 
ordinary channels of information. The 
bill also might have passed through that 
House probably without observation, had 
it not attracted the attention of the Speaker 
or some other competent authority, who 
pointed out that a measure of the kind 
could not originate in the other House. 
To remedy this the right hon. Member for 
Dorchester introduced this bill with the 
view of getting rid of the difficulty in point 
of form. ‘This bill had passed through 
two or three of its stages, when his atten- 
tion was attracted to it in consequence of 
the interest which he took in the subject 
of Church-leases, and he had intimated 
his intention to object to the further pro- 
gress of the bill in its present form. The 
right hon. Gentleman had postponed the 
measure from day to day, and he had to 
thank the right hon. Baronet for his 
courtesy in consulting his convenience on 
the subject. The House would remember 
that the subject of Church-leases was one 
that excited a great deal of attention. In 
1837, the then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposed that there should be a new 
arrangement of Church-leases, with the 
view of making provision to get rid of the 
question of Church-rates. The resolution 
which was proposed on the subject was 
carried by such a very small majority that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was in- 
duced to submit the question to a com- 
mittee to inquire into the entire subject. 
The committee was appointed, and after 
a certain period, which was devoted to the 
careful investigation of the subject, it made 
a report, and laid onthe Table the evidence 
which it had taken, and which extended 
to a very considerable length. The report 
of the committee concluded with five reso- 
lutions, or rather recommendations, which 
he would read to the House. The com- 
mittee recommended. 

“1, The abolition of the injurious system 
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of fines upon leases for lives, and also upon 
leases for terms. 

“2. The substitution of a fee simple, for a 
leasehold, tenure, throughout the property of 
the Church. 

“3. An act to provide for the conversion 
of Church leasehold into fee-simple, commonly 
called enfranchisement. 

“ 4, The customary confidence of renewal 
by the lessee to be considered according to 
local circumstances, by the authorities estab- 
lished under this act, in the principles of en-« 
franchisement laid down by them. 

“ 5, The interests of the Church, present as 
well as future, to be provided for by a com- 
bined system of money payments and corn 
rent-charges.”” 

These recommendations could very 
easily be understood, and the obvious 
purport of them was, that if by the im- 
proved management of Church-leases sug. 
gested any surplus should arise, it should 
be devoted to such purposes as might be 
deemed calculated to promote the public 
interest and the interest of the Church. 
The House would recollect that the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
an amendment to the resolution that any 
surplus that should arise should be devoted 
to the payment of Church-rates, to the 
following effect :—with the view of apply- 
ing such amount to the gradual diminution 
of the evils which flow from the deficiency 
in the means of religious instruction and 
pastoral superintendence by ministers of 
the Established Church. This amend- 
ment was negatived by a majority of 295 
to 267. This state of things showed that 
the large party now in power considered 
that all sums derived from such improve- 
ments as were contemplated under the 
improved management shouid be devoted 
to strictly Church purposes. His reason 
for now proposing the re-commitment of 
this bill was, that it did not fulfil the 
intentions of the proposition made as an 
amendment by the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1837. In the first 
place he would allude to the eccle- 
siastical corporation sole. These had 
already been dealt with by the 6th 
and 7th William 4th. That act re- 
ferred to the constitution of ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations sole, such as bishoprics. 
It was settled, by the first section of the 
act, that certain sums should be paid out 
of the revenue of the several bishoprics, 
to the ecclesiastical commissioners, and 
that the remainder should be appropriated 
to the bishop of each diocese, The act im- 
plied, that each bishop should be allowed 
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a certain amount, not exceeding a fixed 
sum; and that the remainder of the reve- 
nue of each bishopric should not exceed a 
certain sum. The act, however, did not 
make provision for the future constitution 
of the revenue of the several bishoprics, or 
for such improvements that might be made 
in them as were contemplated by this bill. 
Another bill to which he wished to allude, 
referred to the ecclesiastical corporations 
ageregate—such, for instance, as deans, 
and canons, and prebends. ‘This act re- 
ferring to canons and prebends—namely, 
the 2nd and 3rd of Victoria, provided, that 
the revenues of all such offices should be 
invested under the commissioners, and 
provision was also made for the abolition 
of several such offices, and for the appor- 
tioning the revenue of the remainder. The 
surplus revenue so provided also was to be 
devoted to the augmentation of small liv- 
ings. He did not see, however, under these 
acts, how a future increase of incomes, 
derived either under corporations sole or 
aggregate, could be invested in the hands 
of the commissioners. There was no al- 


lusion made in either of these acts. as to 
dealing with such an increase of income as 
was contemplated under this act, therefore 


the commissioners could have no possible 
control over it. The bill would enable 
corporations sole and aggregate to grant 
leases for ninety-nine years; and, under 
its operations, both bishops, as well as 
canons and prebendaries,.would receive a 
much larger sum than was contemplated 
by the act of 3rd and 4th Victoria. In the 
first section it was provided, that ecclesi- 
astical and spiritual corporations should 
be empowered to grant building leases; 
and after the general enactment came a 
remarkable provision, which referred to 
the surrender of existing leases, as if this 
was a mere matter of bargain between the 
existing Jessor and lessee. In the fifth 
clause there was a confirmation of this 
provision ; and in the ninth clause, there 
was a much stronger confirmation of it, 
and of any bargain that might be made 
between the lessor and the lessee. Was 
it not clear, then, that the existing lessee 
would be greatly benefitted, and that a 
portion of the revenue of these ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations would be devoted to other 
purposes than those proposed by the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
amendment to the resolution of Lord 
Monteagle in 1837? There were some 
other clauses in the bill which he should 
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feel called upon to comment on if the 
House allowed the bill to be re-committed 

He would also shew, that it was just pos. 
sible that some corporations sole would be 
dealing with lessees with the view of on| 

bettering themselves for the present time 
without looking to the ultimate interests 
of the Church. On this point, he would 
refer to a striking case which had been re. 
ferred to by his noble Friend, the Member 
for the city of London, and the truth of 
which he believed had never been denied, 
His noble Friend said :— 

“T will refer only to one case, and that pro- 
bably, may receive an explanation. The case 
occurred in 1765, when the Dean and Chap. 
ter of the Cathedral of St. Paul’s conveyed 
away certain church property in the manor of 
Finsbury. It appears, that the Corporation of 
London being desirous to acquire certain pro- 
perty in Finsbury, obtained the sanction of 
Parliament, and, in consequence, a lease of 
sixteen years was cancelled, with the consent 
of the Bishop of London, into a lease for 
ninety-nine years, the moiety of income of the 
property to go to the corporation, the other 
moiety to Dr. Wilson for life, and at his death 
two-thirds to go to his heirs ; the consequence 
of which was, that only one-sixth went to the 
church, and the other five-sixths to the city 
and Dr. Wilson’s heirs, Thus, it appears, that 
five-sixths of the estate were alienated, and 
only one-sixth left to the church.” 


Now he feared that some such proceed- 
ings would take place under this bill. He 
might be told, that there was some check 
on improper bargains being made respect- 
ing the granting of leases. Now, the 
check that he found in the bill was, that 
consent for the validity of a lease must be 
obtained from the governors of Queen 
Anne’s bounty. 

Sir J. Graham said, that it would per- 
haps be convenient if he at once stated 
that he intended to propose that this con- 
trol should be given, not to the governors 
of Queen Anne’s bounty, but to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners. 

Mr. Vernon Smith thought, that this was 
a most important alteration in the bill,and 
made an important change and improve- 
ment in the whole of the provisions of the 
bill. In saying this, however, he must add 
that the best mode of arrangement could 
not be secured by the change proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet. He believed that 
the new scheme of arrangement proposed 
under the act of the 6th and 7th Will. 4th, 
would come into operation next year, and 
he must say that the new arrangement 
proposed under this bill would materially 
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interfere with it. He would only press on 
the right hon. Baronet to postpone the 
consideration of this bill until next Session, 
and he did so in consequence of the cir- 
cumstances under which they then stood. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of Oxford having given notice 
at the early part of the Session of a motion 
on the subject of Church Extension, he 
was induced to abandon his motion within 
the last fortnight in consequence of the 
declaration of the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government, who promised 
that he would give the subject his consi- 
deration, and would communicate his 
views on the subject at the early part of 
he ne t Session. Now, as he was a 
party to bringing forward the proposition 
of 1837 for improving Church property 
with the view to the abolition of Church- 
rates, and as in the present state of parties 
and of that House there was no chance of 
carrying that plan into effect, he was 
extremely anxious that this increased 
revenue, or funds derived from the im- 
proved management of Church property 
—he was extremely anxious that all 
funds so obtained should be devoted in 
conformity with the proposition of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1837, which he had already read to the 
House. He did not wish the revenues of 
bishops, and deans, and chapters, which 
had been settled by Act of Parliament to 
be disturbed ; and he confessed that he 
was as anxious as any one to promote the 
augmentation of small livings, and the 
erection of churches where necessary. He 
would recommend that the bill should be 
postponed until next year, and in the mean 
time investigations should take place to 
see whether the increased funds which 
would be derived under a bill like the pre- 
sent should not be devoted tothe promotion 
of the objects of the resolution of the 
tight hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge. [Sir R. Peel: ‘ Such an 
object would be incompatible with the 
present bill.”] The right hon. Gentleman 
must excuse him for saying, that if he 
entertained such an opinion he hardly 
could have attended to the bill at all. It 
would be found that no provision had been 
made for augmentation of revenue that 
was derivable from an improved mode of 
Management. He felt assured that the 
right hon, Baronet could get plenty of 
funds for Church Extension from this 
Source. He was most anxious that the 
VOL. LXV, {7hin}} 
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attention of the right hon. Baronet should 
be called to the report and the evidence 
before the committee. The calculations 
on which the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer founded his plan appeared on 
inquiry to be erroneous, and somewhat 
exaggerated. It appeared, however, after 
the strictest calculations, that Mr. Finlai- 
son’s calculations were perfectly accurate. 
That gentleman took the valuation of 
Church property inits wholeat 12,617,4437. 
The interest at 4 per cent. was 504.6981. 
The income received for fines by deans 
and chapters, 260,631/.; thus giving an 
annual surplus or perpetual annuity of 
254,0677. According to the calculation 
made before the committee of 1839, it 
appeared that the value of Church property 
was 14,186,183/.; interest, 567,447; re- 
newals, 260,6317.; thus giving a surplus of 
of 306,816/. He invited the attention of 
the House to this sum of 306,816l., which 
it was proved might be derived from im- 
proved management of Church property. 
The effect of the bill under the notice of 
the House would be to part to a consider- 
able degree with that revenue. It was 
worthy the attention of the Government to 
consider the question of the postponement 
of the measure upon that ground, and par- 
ticularly as the operation of the bill this 
year was not more necessary than it had 
been for the last ten or fifteen years. He 
believed that since the time of Henry 8th, 
the Church had never been allowed to grant 
building leases as contemplated by the 
bill, except by particular acts and in par- 
ticular cases. The improvement expected 
in the value of the lands to be leased under 
the new measure, should not, he con- 
tended, be carried on in the mode which 
the bill proposed ; but, under a voluntary 
scheme between the lessors and lessees, a 
very large fund might be raised from the 
improved management of Church property. 
He urged upon the Government the im- 
propriety of passing this bill during the 
absence of almost every hon. Member who 
had taken a part and an interest in the 
subject. It was a question which, if due 
time was allowed, might be settled to the 
mutual satisfaction of allgparties; but the 
public would not be satisfied when called 
upon fer funds for the purpose of Church 
Extension, did they find that a bill had 
been passed, the effect of which would be 
to prevent funds from being raised, which 
might otherwise be obtained by the ju- 
dicious management of the property of the 
2H 
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Church itself, and which might be applied 


to its extension and the promotion of its 
interests. The right hon, Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving that the further consi- 
deration of this bill be postponed until 
this day tlree months. 

Sir J. Graham said, that it was impos- 
sible to listen to the speech of the right 
hon, Gentleman without admitting that 
he had argued the question with great 
ability and fairness. The subject was in 
itself a very complicated and a very diffi- 
cult one. He thought it would be expe- 
dient for him on this occasion to follow 
the course adopted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and forbear from arguing the ab- 
stract question of the propriety of the 
alienation of the increased value to be 
given under the new system to Church 
lands, to purposes other than the uses of 
the Church itself. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that with respect toChurch- 
rates, he should prefer seeing the expected 
increased amount of value appropriated to 
defray these rates, rather than assigned to 
any other use; but for the purposes of ar- 
gument, he assumed that it was expedient 
to consider the increased value about to 
be given with reference to the strict eccle- 
siastical purpose of the augmenting of 
livings insufficiently endowed, and for the 
extension of the operation ard utility of 
the Church. Now he was most anxious 
that any increased value to be given to 
Church property by this enactment, should 
be made available for the purposes con- 
templated by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and more especially set forth in the reso- 
lutions of the hon. Member for Oxford. 
He could not lose sight of the purposes of 
the motion of that hon. Baronet; and he 
had the strongest possible opinion, that 
until all legitimate modes of enhancing 
the value of Church property should be 
exhausted, the question did not fairly rise 
that the State should be called on to con- 
tribute to the funds of the Church. He 
was most anxious that all possible means 
should be made use of for raising money 
from the property of the Church itself for 
the promotion of the sacred purposes of 
the Church; and, he believed that there 
was nothing in the bill before the House 
inconsistent with that principle; but, on 
the contrary, that it involved a step, and 
a considerable one, in what was generally 
admitted to be the right direction. The 
right hon, Gentleman had given an accu- 
rate description of the origin of the bill. 
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It was introduced into the House of Lords 
by the Bishop of London, and he had un. 
dertaken its management in the House of 
Commons. The right hon. Gentleman had 
alluded to the Church-leases committee 
but there was nothing in the five recom. 
mendations of that committee incompatible 
with the principles of the bill. It got rid 
of leases for lives, or at least it held out a 
strong inducement to substitute leases for 
ninety-nine years in lieu of leases for lives; 
and it also abolished fines on renewals, 
Now, was there anything in these objects 
inconsistent with the public interests viewed 
apart from those of the Church? He con- 
tended, that he would appeal to any hon, 
Member on the subject, whether the pub- 
lic had not the greatest interest in the 
substitution of leases of ninety-nine years, 
which gave them a certain fixed term, in 
lieu of renewal for lives? The public had 
the greatest possible interest in the im. 
provement of Church lands, and he did not 
see any public interest which militated 
against the bill; on the contrary, he saw 
every advantage likely to flow to the pub- 
lic from its adoption, To return to the 
interests of the Church itself, apart from 
that of the public, the measure would be 
most advantageous to the Church, and 
would give to incumbents the greatest 
possible interest in improving the value of 
Church property. In former discussions 
upon this subject a case had been put— 
by the hon. Member for Bath, he believed 
—of the possibility of the operation of the 
bill, giving an opportunity to an incum- 
bent of a corporation sole to appropriate 
the augmentation of the value of Church 
lands prospectively to his use and that of 
his successors. They were then told, that 
generally speaking, these incumbents were 
vicars in large towns; but he felt that it 
was possible, that from the operation of 
the bill, that over-endowed cures might 
be established in the heart of manufactur- 
ing towns and in dense populations, from 
the increased value given to Church lands. 
He fully felt the force of this argument, 
and it appeared to him necessary to take 
prohibitive steps against the occurrence of 
such a contingency. With that view he 
had framed a clause, with the consent of 
the heads of the Church, which he would 
introduce on the third reading, and which 
provided, that after the life of the present 
incumbent, where the population did not 
exceed 2,000 persons, the income of the 
incumbent should not exceed 600/. per 
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annum; that where the population was 
not greater than 1,000 the income should 
not exceed 5001. ; and, in cases where the 
population was still smaller, that the in- 
come should not exceed 300/, He could 
confidently recommend the bill to the 
House upon the very principles urged by 
the right hon, Gentleman opposite. He 
would always maintain the impropriety of 
applying Church funds to any other than 

hurch purposes. He thought the bill to 
be compatible with this purpose, and he 
would introduce a clause to assimilate the 
footing on which the chapters stood 
throughout the country. The bill was in- 
tended to place at the disposal of the 
ecclesiastical commission, the largest pos- 
sible amount of funds for the endowment 


of new livings, and for the augmentation | 
of the incomes of the many, which were 


so shamefully insufficient. 


Mr. Hawes remarked upon the present 


change which had been made in some of 
the most objectionable portions of the bill 
by the allerations introduced. He wished 


to inquire whether any part of the in-' 
creased value of Church property would be | 
given by this bill, after the death of the 


present incumbents, to private parties, 
whether lay or ecclesiastical ? 
Sir James Graham said, that the whole, 


without any exception, would be available | 


to the general fund. 

Mr, Henley believed, that the holders 
of Church property were perfectly ignevent 
of what was preparing for them by this 
bill. He thought a measure affecting 
property to so great an extent ought not 
to be carried through at this period of the 
Session. 


Mr. V, Smith would not trouble the: 
House to divide, but would wait to see the | 


bill reprinted with the amendments. 
Report brought up. Bill to be reprinted 


with the amendments, and to be read a. 


third time. 


_ Brrsery at Exections.] Mr. Hawes, | 
im the absence of the hon. Member for | 


Liskeard, moved the further consideration 


of the report on the Bribery at Elections | 


Bill. 
Motion agreed to. 


The hon, Member moved the addition 
of a clause to render treating more dif- 


ficult, 
Mr, Hardy thought the proposed clause 


unn isti j = 
Ccessary, the existing law being suffi | Patitions Presentep. From Inhabitants of Holborn, 


cient. The clause merely declared that ' 
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to be an offence which was already so by 
common law. 

The Solicitor-General approved of the 
clause, and thought it would be a very 
valuable addition to the bill. By the strict 
law it might be as his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hardy) said, but it was not so in practice, 
which did not make treating an offence 
before the testing of the writ. He had 
known Members unseated for giving 
merely a little refreshment to out-voters 
after the testing of the writ, where no 
corrupt motive could be shown to have 
existed, This was an evil on the other 
side which the clause would remedy. 

Mr. Aglionby maintained that the giving 
refreshments to out-voters was, under any 
circumstances, objectionable It might be 
difficult to get rid of the practice, but in 
principle it was decidedly wrong. 

Viscount Palmerston said, as the clause 
now stood, it would be necessary to prove 
two things—firstly, that refreshments had 
been given; and, secondly, that it had been 
given with acorrupt motive. He thought 
it would be better to omit the word “ cor- 
ruptly,” for to give at all for the purpose 
of influencing a voter was to give with a 
view to corruptly influencing. The word, 
he thought, only tended to weaken the 
clause. 

The Solicitor-General said, the object 
was to put an end to the corrupt practices 
of keeping open the public-houses, and 
treating with corrupt motives. He appre- 
hended they did not desire to prevent a 
Member of Parliament from asking his 
constituents to dinner, and yet the pro- 
posal of the noble Lord would have the 
effect of unseating any Member for so 
doing. 

Clause agreed to. 

Bill to be printed, and to be read a 
third time. 

Adjourned at one o'clock. 
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and places adjacent, in favour of the proposed Improve- 
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ments of the Metropolis—From the Clergy of the 
Dioceses of Cork, Cloyne and Ross, and Dromore, for the 
Encouragement of Schools in connection with the Church 
Education Society (Ireland).—From the Clergy of Clon- 
fert and Kilmacduazgh, for the Restoration of the guarta 
pars Ecclesie.—From Parochial School s (Scot- 
land) for better Remuneration.—By Lord Kenyon, from 
Cherle and Harold’s Cross, near Dublin, against any fur- 
ther Grant to Maynooth; and from Oldham, for Inquiry 
into the Instruction of Maynooth.—By the Marquess of 
Londonderry, from the Rev. Mr. Siely, praying for 
Inquiry into his Dismissal as Resident Chaplain at Lisbon. 


Insotvent Dexsrors Bitu.] Lord 
Brougham, in moving the third reading said, 
he would, with permission of their Lord- 
ships, take that opportunity of tendering to 
her Majesty’s Ministers and their Lordships 
generally, the sincere and heartfelt thanks 
of a large but unfortunate class of their 
fellow-subjects for the passing of this bill, 
which amounted virtually to the abolition 
of imprisonment for debt, and which 
would secure to the creditor a fair distri- 
bution of the property of the debtor. The 
relief given was only to such debtors as 
were guilty of no fraud or crime, and who 
gave up their whole property to the cre- 
ditors, to whom, in reality, it belonged. 
Imprisonment would henceforth only be 
inflicted as a punishment, or in order to 
compel a surrender. He had, fourteen 
years ago, given his support to this prin- 
ciple, and he hoped that it would meet 
with the same favour in the other House 
which it had received from their Lordships. 
It was a measure of the very first import- 
ance in every view. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 





TreaTIES WITH PortuGaL.] The 
Earl of Aberdeen moved the second 
reading of a bill for suspending the ope- 
ration of an act of Parliament passed 
in the third year of her present Ma- 
jesty, for the suppression of the slave. 
trade, so far as regarded Portuguese ves- 
sels. He proposed this bill in conse- 
quence of two treaties which had been 
entered into with the government of Por- 
tugal, one a treaty of commerce, and the 
other a treaty for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. Those treaties had been long 
in negotiation between the two countries, 
but for the last three years, in conse- 
quence of the unfortunate state of our 
communications with Portugal, all negoti- 
ations were suspended. As soon as he 
occupied the office which he had now the 
honour to hold he lost no time in over- 
lookiag and renewing those negotiations, 
and he was happy to say that both 
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treaties were now brought to a satisfacto, 
conclusion, By the treaty relative to the 
slave-trade, Portugal undertook to punish 
her own delinquent vessels, and her Ma. 
jesty’s Government, in consequence, in- 
tended to propose to Parliament a repeal 
of that act which rendered Portuguese 
vessels liable to capture by British cruisers 
and to condemnation in the British Vice. 
Admiralty Courts. The ratifications of 
these treaties were to be exchanged at Lis- 
bon, whither her Majesty’s ratification had 
already been sent, and no doubt in a few 
days it would be exchanged for that of 
her Portuguese Majesty. But as it was 
possible that the ratifications might be 
exchanged after the conclusion of the 
present Session of Parliament, he proposed 
to give to her Majesty the power of sus- 
pending the Act referred to, by an Order 
in Council, so far as related to Portuguese 
vessels, that act still continuing in force so 
far as regarded vessels not possessing a 
national character. He did not anticipate 
any objection, as he thought there was no 
one who, on a treaty being concluded, 
would not vote for the repeal of the act 
itself, inasmuch as it was an act very little 
consistent with the friendly relations that 
subsisted between England and Portugal; 
indeed, it was rather an act of hostility, 
and one which might have led to an inter- 
minable war, had it been directed against 
any power of greater weight, and better 
able to cope with us. 
Bill read a second time. 


Stave Trave.] Lord Brougham: 
Half a century has now elapsed since 
the Parliament of England, acting as 
a grand inquest, not for this country 
alone but for the world, presented to 
the indignation of mankind that exe- 
erable traffic which had for 300 years 
been the scourge of Africa and the dis- 
grace of Christian Europe. To this right- 
eous act, in which our counsels were guided 
by all the genius of the age, sustained by 
its virtue, and animated by its pious zeal, 
a long and criminal delay succeeded, for 
which Parliament was alone to blame. 
The enormity though denounced was pro- 
tected; universally condemned, it con- 
tinued to flourish, even to increase; till at 
length that sentence was recorded by the 
Legislature, which the public voice had 
pronounced, and the traffic was prohibited, 
though by laws of no stringent force. But, 
now that it was forbidden and declared 
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J, the execution of more complete 
justice became comparatively easy : and | 
had the good fortune to obtain the unani- 
mous assent of all the branches of the 
Legislature, as well as of the country at 
large, to the act which no longer treating 
it as a trade, visited it as a crime, and 
subjected those who perpetrated it to the 
punishment suffered by felons far less 
uilty than they. How then comes it to 
pass, that full thirty years after this great 
consummation, I still am standing here to 
complain of slave-trading, to point against 
it the indignation of Parliament, and to 
ask for its suppression, new laws, or laws 
declaring and enforcing the old? That 
now, instead of only complaining against 
foreign nations over whom we have no 
control, or of our authority not being em- 
ployed with those over whom our influence 
extends, since they have only existed un- 
der our protection and at our pleasure, | 
am here to denounce those over whom our 
power is complete, subjects of the British 
Crown and the British law—yet engaged 
in a flagrant violation of their duty to 
both? I proceed at once to demonstrate 
the existence of this painful case, and, by 
plain facts, to show your Lordships that I 
am not occupied in preferring vague, un- 
substantial charges, and bring no railing 
accusation; nor do I think it will be 
necessary to detain you long, while I 
show, that by the stimulus of British spe- 
culation, with the accession of British 
agents, through the employment of British 
capital, the foreign slave-traffic is in great 
part perpetrated and protected. I will go 
at Once‘to those facts which lead, irremu- 
tably lead to the presumption whence the 
capital is drawn that the traffic requires. 
Your Lordships know—I say you know, 
because the papers presented by the Crown 
to Parliament and the correspondence of 
the Government with our foreign agents, 
which these papers contain, prove it—you 
may know that in Cuba (I confine myself 
to Cuba and Brasil, the great slave-trading 
countries), there has of late years been an 
extraordinary increase in the cultivation. 
Between 1829 and 1836, the produce 
more than doubled; the amount of sugar 
exported from the island having risen 
from 164 to 370 millions of pounds. 
From the same official sources, it appears, 
that between 1827 and 1831, the number 
of slaves had increased 32,000, which, 
added to the 91,000 required for supply- 
ing the annual loss of 81} per cent., the 
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excess of deaths over births, gives 123,000 
imported in these four years, or above 


Into the Havana, 142 


30,000 yearly. 
vessels imported 52,000 slaves in the years 


1837 and 1838; and the price having 
risen from 60J. to 85/., two millions and a 
quarter sterling were thus required for 
that importation alone. But taking the 
lowest estimate that has ever been made 
of the whole Cuba importation, it cannot 
be calculated at less than 50,000 yearly, 
requiring the annual expenditure of 
4,000,000/.; while the whole exports of 
the island did not amount to three during 
the same period; aclear proof that the 
capital which upheld this enormous expen- 
diture on one of the charges of cultivation, 
could not come from the resources of the 
island itself. 1f from Cuba, we turn our eye 
towards the Brazils, we are met with the 
same state of things. There came to the 
neighbourhood of Rio in three years ending 
1839, 244 vessels laden with 109,000 
slaves; and taking the same low estimate 
for the whole importation, as I took for that 
of Cuba, the amount cannot be less than 
70,000, which, at the cost of 80/. given 
in the very useful work of a meritorious 
and efficient public servant in my noble 
Friend’s department (Lord Aberdeen), 1 
mean Mr, Bandinel, makes the yearly ex- 
penditure upon the purchase of slaves 
five-and-a-half millions, or about seven- 
teen millions in no longer a period than 
three years. It is needless to ask if 
Brazil and Cuba could furnish themselves 
those millions of money? The thing is 
inconceivable. The aid of foreiga trea- 
sures must have been obtained; and in 
looking around to the quarters from whence 
the supplies must have come, we must 
needs adopt the painful conclusion, that 
in great part at least such an ample 
amount of capital as was required, must 
have belonged to the rich men of this 


foundation. Particular facts and circum- 
stances, equally show that there is no es- 
caping from the general inference at which 
we have arrived by another route. But 
giving me credit for afterwards showing 
that British subjects are in fact mixed up 
with speculations in Brazil, for conduct- 
ing which the purchase of slaves from 
time to time is required ; let me ask your 
Lordships to consider for a moment, whe- 
ther those who are interested in such con 


f 
} 
country. But though warranted in adopt- 


ing the general presumption to which these! 
facts lead, I mean not to rest it upon that 
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cerns can possibly be ignorant of the 
ineans by which the negroes they buy are 
brought to the markets they frequent ? In 
the first place they have the recorded 
declaration of an honourable man in the 
senate of Brazil, that the law abolishing 
‘the slave-trade, was notoriously a dead 
letter, having fallen entirely into disuse. 
They have in the next place a petition or 


memorial from the provincial assembly of 


Bahia to the senate, urging a repeal of the 
law, not that they gave themselves any 
trouble about the prohibition—with that 
they could easily deal, by wholly disre- 
garding it; but the provision that all 
slaves imported after 1831, the date of 
the law, should be free—embarrassed the 
operations of the purchaser, and made it 
very inconvenient to hold recently im- 
ported negroes. Therefore the provincial 
assembly desires a repeal of this inconve- 
nient enactment ; and upon grounds of 
which it is not easy to find any parallel. 


« Brazil,” say they, ‘* accustomed for nearly 
three centuries to employ slaves, and to be 
supplied with them, as an annual provision 
from Africa, paid little attention to the en- 
couragement of their progressive increase by 
reproduction, in the view that from this in- 
crease such annual supply might be dispensed 
with, and by such means, whilst the free-trade 
in slaves continued, the country should never 
want hands to keep up and feed the husbandry 
of the soil.” 


They then admit the existence of the 
contraband slave-trade, in defiance of the 
law, and of the treaty with England, and 
they urge its abrogation on the ground 


That a transgression so immoral and de- 
ceitful, may be obviated, an evil which Provi- 
dence alone, whom we supplicate, can in some 
measure lessen. ”” 


They urge the repeal with great 
earnestness, as the prosperity of the pro- 
vince depends on the culture of the 
sugar cane, which mainly constitutes its 
richness and opulence, and from which the 
State draws great revenues. (Class B. 
1840, p. 294.) In other words, the crime 

|must not be punished by law, but per- 
mitted, for fear the criminal should add to 
his guilt, the offence of violating the pro- 
hibition of the law, to prevent his iniqui- 
ties, recourse must be had, not to penal 


enactinents, but to prayers for his conver- [ 


sion. [ find another provincial assembly, 
that of Minas Geraes, urging the same suit 
on the like grounds. After dwelling upon 
the dapgers resulting to the country from 
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the want of new negroes, the memorial 
adds :— 


** Above all as the worst of all these perils, 
the immorality which is the result of our citi- 
zens being accustomed to violate the laws 
under the very eyes of the administrators 
thereof.” Dispatch, 22nd of February, 1840, 
papers A. 294. 


I verily believe, that the whole history 
of human effrontery presents no passage 
to match this—no second example of 
equal audacity. We have here a provin- 
cial Legislature coming forward on behalf 
of pirates—for ever since March, 183], 
slave-trading is piracy by the law of Bra- 
zil—on behalf of pirates and their accom. 
plices, the planters who profit by the piracy, 
purchasing its fruits; on behalf of these 
great criminals urging a repeal of the law 
which they openly avow is continually 
broken by them, and which they declare 
they will continue to set at nought, as 
long as it continues unrepealed ; but de- 
manding its repeal upon the ground, that 
while it remains, they being resolved to 
break it, are thus under the necessity of 
committing the additional immorality of 
breaking it under the eye of the judges 
sworn to enforce it. Such are the notorious 
facts, notorious to all who lived in Brazil; 
and proving to those engaged in promo- 
ting and profiting by the agriculture of 
that country, be they resident there or here 
at home, that their capital must be used 
to promote slave-trading in a country 
where the African trade continues to flou- 
rish in defiance of a merely nominal pro- 
hibition. But your Lordships must not 
suppose, that my charge against British 
capitalists of employing in the promo- 
tion of this guilty commerce the wealth 
bestowed by Providence as a blessing on 
their honest industry, rests upon mere 
general probability or natural inference. 
I have certain specific facts to which I 
can refer and which unfortunately leave 
no doubt upon the subject. On the 14th 
of July, 1838, (I am obliged to give the 
date that there may be no doubt of my 
authority,) the English commissioners at 
Rio wrote to Lord Palmerston— 


“The various undertakings going on in this 
country and every day multiplying, are for 
the most part the result of British enterprize. 


~ But neither is it on so general a states 
ment as this that the case rests, although 
coming from a quarter every way entitled 
to respectful attention ; for though we can 
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put seldom trace the course which such 
speculations take; though we can with 
difficulty follow and unravel the shifts, the 
gabtle contrivances by which the law is 
evaded ; there come to light now and then 
matters which leave no doubt as to the 
transactions that are going on, and show 
in what way the investment of capital takes 
place, and what are the practices resorted 
to for driving and for screening the traffic. 
A year or two ago, a vessel bearing Rus- 
sian colours was seized. She was released 
on the ground of an objection taken to the 
jurisdiction, an unsound one as I conceive. 
Being released, however, she was sold here 
and her name was changed. She was 
purchased. Where? In thecity. By whom? 
By a merchant, established for twenty 
years in the city, naturalised I believe in 
this country, and to all intents and pur- 
poses a British trader. She was purchased 
for whom? A Spaniard, a notorious slave 
trader. With what capital? I care not 
whether the purchase was made with the 
merchant’s own capital, with the capital 
of the Spaniard for whom he might have 
acted as agent or with that of the English 
master who was on board the vessel. As 
soon as she was purchased, her name 
being changed from Russian to English, 
she was sent forth on her voyage of depre- 
dation. She first touched at Cadiz; and, 
from that circumstance, the voyage might 
be represented as a perfectly innocent 
one from the Thames to the Mediter- 
ranean. She was thence dispatched to 
the African coast, and the pretence no 
doubt is, that the former voyage from 
London was an entirely separate and un- 
connected transaction—that she suddenly 
changed her character on arriving in 
Spain, and became all at once a slaver, 
from having been aninnocent ship. Such 
of your Lordships as can bring your minds 
to believe this tale, must be endowed with 
astrength of faith—with powers of belief 
~—far exceeding the measure of my cre- 
dulity, From Cadiz, then, she fared 
forth to Africa, and was seized on the 
slave coast, close to a notorious slave 
mart, having such a cargo, and such cor- 
tespondence on board with slave-traders, 
and consigned to persons so notorious as 
slave-traders, that she was without diffi- 
culty condemned under the Consolidated 
Slave-trade Act for aiding and abetting in 
the traffic. The master on board, an 
English subject, was the pretended owner ; 
there was, however, every reason to be- 
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lieve, that she belonged to a notorious 
slave-trader of Cuba, and had been pur- 
chased for him by his London agent. 
This happened early last year, Another 
instance occurred not much longer ago; 
a vessel, American built, but British 
owned, sailed from Liverpool, and the 
names of her owners, which I need not 
mention, are given in the papers on your 
Table. The articles signed by the sea- 
men, were for a voyage to the Brazils, 
and back again to some port in the United 
Kingdom. But no sooner did she reach 
her port of destination, Bahia, than she 
was fitted out for the slave coast; the 
crew refused to go, as this was contrary 
to their articles, and seven left her, whose 
places were supplied by others embarked 
in Brazil. This is certified by the English 
vice-consul, under the consular seal. The 
charterer was a noted slave-trader; the 
consignees were slave-traders; the desti- 
nation was Lagos, a notorious slaving 
port; and she was condemned for aiding 
in the slave-trade. But a little while be- 


fore this seizure, Captain Smith of H. M. 
S. Grecian, captured a vessel under Bra- 
zilian colours, off the coast of Brazil, hav- 
ing seventy or eighty slaves on board, and | 
bound with them to the plantation of a} 


British subject, settled in Brazil. That ' 
they came from the African coast, 1 am 
not prepared to affirm; but I am ready to 
declare my opinion, which I have before 
stated in this place, that such a traffic is 
punishable as felony in a British subject, 
under the provision of the Consolidated 
Act, whether the slaves purchased be 
brought from the coast of Africa or from 
any other place—the exceptions in that 
act do not protect it—they ouly protect 
purchasing and carrying coastwise in the 
dominions of the Crown, Not to multi- 
ply instances, a case lately came before 
the Privy Council upon the claim of a 
Brazilian vessel, condemned for slave. 
trading. My noble Friend, the Lord 
President, may recollect it; he sat with 
us upon the appeal. The ship had been 
sent out upon a slaving voyage; and the 
consignee of the cargo, was a very well 
known slave-trader ; but among other 
evidence which he produced, to avert the 
condemnation, was the certificate of twenty 
or thirty mercantile houses established in 
Brazil, all testifying to his high character 
for respectability and honour. Of these 
houses about one-half were British firms. 
These men scrupled not to join in bearing 
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this testimony to the character of a person 
whose slave-trading must be as well known 
upon the ’Change of Rio, as the name he 
is called by, slave-trading having been 
by the law of Brazil, treated as piracy 
for the last ten years and upwards. 
Of the British houses, that so certified, 
I will say nothing, however, except 
that three of them are represented to me 
by persons upon whose information I think 
reliance may be placed, as having lost to- 
gether 12,000/. by some late condemna- 
tions of vessels for slave-trading; and I 
know that the despatch of the commission- 
ers to the Secretary of State, dated 14th 
July, 1838, to which I have already re- 
ferred, distinctly states,— 

“ British capital to have suffered severely in 
this city (Rio) from recent captures.” 


But if our merchants settled in Brazil 
thus vouch for the character of Bra- 
zilian slave-traders, see how mutual the 
voucher is; how freely the Brazilian 
slave-trader bears his testimony recipro- 
cally to the character of the British mer- 
chant! In a journal believed to be 
under the patronage, and known to speak 
the sentiments of a celebrated Brazi- 
lian minister, connected with the slave- 
trading party, I find this panegyric upon 
our countrymen :— 

“We declare, that we have a great respect 
for the English merchants of Rio, not only fer 
their conduct in our internal concerns, but 
principally for the way in which they con- 
tribute to the ransom of captive blacks in 
Africa, whether by ordering goods fit to be 
employed in this work of humanity—whether 
by lending their money to the adventurer, or 
whether, as is said, by insuring vessels destined 
for the coast.” 


“We greatly respect the English mer- 
chants for their conduct in our internal 
concerns!” Whether the part of their 
conduct thus so greatly respected is their 
bearing judicial testimony to the honour of 
pirates, or only their importing from 
seventy to eighty negro slaves, in breach 
of the laws of England, I am not pre- 
pared to say. But the principal ground 
of respect is their conduct towards Africa, 
“the way in which they there contribute 
to ransom the captive blacks by ordering 
goods fit for being employed in this work 
of humanity.” Whether the goods so 
humanely used are the coast guns, as they 
used to be called, which being bought for 
twelve or fifteen pence, burst in the hands 
of the negroes, the second or third time 
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they are fired, or whether the allusion ma 

be to the shackles, the manacles, the iron 
weights that form part of the cargo in this 
voyage of humanity, or whether the whips 
and goads invested are more darkly sha. 
dowed out under the tender phrases, | 
will not take upon me to decide. But on 
the next topic of praise there can be little 
doubt; “ the lending their money to the 
adventurer,” the humane adventurer, and 
‘insuring as is said, (I make no doubt 
most truly said), the vessels destined for 
the slave coast.” No doubt the insuring 
such vessels is naturally a matter of eulog 

to the affectionate lovers of the unhappy 
African race, eagerly celebrating the praise 
of those engaged in their ransom. Such 
vessels for instance, as were lately seized 
by Captain Denman, who, shedding a new 
lustre on the great name he bears, and 
equalling the exertions of the most gallant 
and zealous of his brethren in arms on that 
station, if, indeed, he does not surpass 
them all, has been waging a constant, 
an implacable, an interminable, and, I re- 
joice to add, a successful warfare with the 
miscreant felons who ravage the coast, 
pollute the sea, and disgrace the name of 
sailor and of trader. The praise is be- 
stowed on the humane British insurer of 
such vessels as he lately took—in one of 
which, horrid to relate, of forty-seven tons 
j burden, 370 wretched Africans were 
found concealed. Think of that! Ifyou 


can bring yourselves to the dreadful con- 


templation, think of that! Eight persons 
to a ton, being five times as many as.were 
|permitted by our slave-carrying acts at a 
/time when, if we did not encourage, we 
at least protected the traffic! Exag- 
geration is always to be condemned; 
both as unfair, and therefore wrong, it is 
to be condemned ; and as utterly inexpe- 
dient, it is to be rejected. I have often 
complained of it on both grounds before 
your Lordships, and have reminded those 
who foolishly, as well as blameably, had 
recourse to such a practice, that it coun- 
teracts their own intentions, like some 
optic glass, which in unskilful hands di- 
minishes objects instead of magnifying 
them. But here it would be as impossible, 
as it is unjust and as it is foolish to exag- 
gerate; for 1 defy any man’s fancy to go 
beyond the fact, or anything to be con- 
ceived more horrible than the bare state- 
ment of 370 wretched beings thrust into a 
vessel no larger than a Thames barge— 





there to endure what would be unbearable 
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torment in a passage up or down the river, 
that washes these walls—to endure it on 
the voyage across the Atlantic ocean. 
Nor let us exaggerate the blame of those 
who by their speculations give the im- 
pulse to such cruel deeds. I do not mean 
to hold them answerable for things of 
which they may be ignorant, as they have 
never themselves witnessed those scenes 
of horror. But they are most clearly ac- 
cessories before the fact, in so far as their 
capital drives the trade, or their demand 
for its produce causes it to be driven ; and 
they are sharers in the guilty profits of 
the transaction so far as they carry on 
their concerns of planting or of mining by 
purchasing those victims of the slave- 
trader’s avarice, whom he tears from Africa 
that he may sell to them. Many persons 
of otherwise excellent character, nay, even 
of dispositions generally humane, are, 
some without reflection, others in igno- 
rance of the details, embarked on such 
speculations. With these I would only 
remonstrate; I would beseech them in all 
kindness of spirit, to reflect more fully, to 
examine more closely the consequences 
of thus employing their capital in foreign 
slave colonies. If their eyes are opened to 
the inevitable consequences; if they are 
aroused to a distinct view of the facts; 
surely they will awaken toa sense of what 
their duty demands of them, unless they 
would, after notice, make themselves 
wilful partakers of the crime. Let us take 
the case of mining companies,—the af- 
fairs of these are chiefly in the hands of 
British shareholders; the seat of some 
companies is in the city of London itself. 
At a late meeting of one company a call 
upon the shares being proposed, the 
ground of the demand was openly declared 
to be the expenses incurred by the recent 
| purchases of slaves required to keep up 
| the stock for working the mine. 5,000/. 
| was stated to be the sum thus expended 
in one year, and seventy-three negroes 
were alleged to have been bought. Many 
holders of those shares are without doubt, 
honourable and excellent persons, who 
have never considered the subject as it 
deserves, It is with them I make my 


friendly and respectful remonstrance, 
hoping—I had well nigh said expecting— 
that they will upon inquiry, feel the ne- 
cessity of abandoning such speculations, 
and acting at once upon that feeling, in- 
vest otherwise, the wealth with which 
Providence has blessed them for far worth- 
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ier ends, Of their agents in Brazil, I 
cannot speak in any such measured terms 
—they must know that they are directly 
abetting the traffic. If they say that the 
slaves they purchase for their employers 
are creoles and not imported ; if they con- 
tend that it is lawful to buy slaves in a 
foreign country where slavery is still suf- 
fered by the law; passing over the objec- 
tions to this position which I have ever 
urged upon the most plain construction of 
our abolition acts, which make such deal« 
ing felony, every where except in a British 
settlement, I say that, granting the law 
to be as they erroneously read it, their 
statement of fact cannot avail to screen 
them. It is quite inconceivable that 
they should be ignorant of the slaves 
whom they purchase, having been lately, 
nay, but the day before, landed from 
the hold of the slave-ship. No person in 
Brazil—no person who has been there a 
month, can pretend ignorance of a negro 
being newly imported, the instant he sees 
him. But if the mere sight should not 
prove decisive, could any man affect to 
doubt, after hearing the unhappy creature 
speak? Nay, suppose even that test to 
fail, does not the price paid, at once con- 
vict the purchaser? When 6651. or 701. 


only is demanded for the new negro, and \ 
120/. or 130/. is the price of a Creole, of | 


a seasoned slave, do you require more 
evidence to prove the guilty knowledge of 
the buyer, than his paying only half-price ? 
Let me see the man who has bought a 
jewel at half its value, and I shall have 
my doubts of his honesty, even if the 
seller was nota suspicious character. But 
show me the man who has paid half-price 
to a suspected person, and J shall have 
no doubt at all, that the one is a receiver, 
and the other a thief. This is not more 
clear than that the man who pays for a 
slave half the sum which a seasoned 
negro costs, knows that he is buying a 
slave newly brought from Africa. In fact 
the market cannot be supplied regularly 
with Creoles—with healthy and serviceable 
Creoles hardly at all. Those brought to 
sale are either maimed, or afflicted with 
some bodily illness, or some mental inca- 
pacity, or of habits dissolute and rebellious, 
Whoever would buy a large number can- 
not either take slaves of that description, 
or trust to the chances of some unforeseen 
disaster, occasioning a sale, and the pur- 
chaser not keeping the slave, though it is 
difficult to see how any one can carry on 
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the plantation without the slaves. Those 
who conduct the mines must, therefore, 
know, that it is the African market from 
whence they are supplied with new hands, 
Some of those agents, and bearing, I 
grieve to say, her Majesty’s commission, 
half-pay officers in the army and the navy, 
have been heard to avow openly, that they 
purchased newly imported slaves in pre- 
ference, doubtless because they cost less. 
But it required no such avowal to convince 
any one who reflected on the nature of the 
commerce, that such must be the case. 
The course of the traffic is well known. 
A vessel arrives from Africa, and not 
venturing to land her cargo in Rio, from 
fear of the British commissioners rather 
than apprehension that the Brazil autho- 
| rities will do their duty, she hovers off the 
jbar, below the town, and conveys the 
‘Negroes to some convenient landing place, 
from whence they are conducted to a 
barracoon, or slave-barrack, in the woods, 
and at only a few miles distance from the 
city. I asked of my informants how it 


happened that as many as 700 or 800, the 
number frequently landed from one slaver, 
could be conveyed through the country, 
without danger of their escaping or rising 


to resist their keepers. Alas, I little 
knew the condition in which these hapless 
creatures reached the new world! I was 
told that if I had ever witnessed the state 
in which they were carried on shore, ema- 
ciated, exhausted, and crippled, barely 
capable of crawling along, | should have 
seen that the least movement towards 
flight, or the raising a hand in resistance, 
was an absolute, a physical impossibility. 
Thus passively taken to the barracoon, 
they are there seen and purchased by the 
mine agent, or the planters’ agent. Can 
he muster up assurance enough to deny 
that he knows he is dealing for negroes 
newly landed? Nay, if he only repairs to 
the city, and is there waited upon by a 
slave captain, or his super-cargo, can he 
pretend to deny that he is aware of the 
article he is buying—yea, just as certainly 
as if he had seen the poor negro landed, 
whom he is about to drive up the country 
to delve in the mine, or hoe in the 
cane-piece? Such men are not to be, 
in any respect whatever, distinguished 
from slave-traders. In the African slave- 
trade they are directly concerned—slave 
traders in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, A broad distinction is to be taken 
between their guilt and that ofthe capitalist 
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who employs and hires them ; he does not 
actually see the criminal traffic ; he does 
not go down to the slave-ship, with her 
freight of misery and of crime—her lading 
of wretches, and her felon crew. Never. 
theless, it is imposssible to hold him blame. 
less when his hired agent is covered with 
guilt; the agent whom he sets on as the 
accomplice of piracy, by whose acts he 
profits, the result of whose wrong doing all 
goes to enrich him. If he be not an ac. 
cessary to the felony, his money procures 
it—his wealth is increased by it—without 
his aid it could not be perpetrated. Who. 
ever they be that instigate such iniquities, 
by their speculation, and support them 
with their money, let them be well assured 
that their capital is the very spring which 
sets in motion the whole machinery of 
crime, as certainly as the main spring of 
that clock moves the hand which tells me 
how long, how much longer than was 
necessary, I have been detaining you to 
dwell over these painful scenes. But men, 
especially when engaged in evil courses, 
are prone to discover minute differences; 
and self-love, the great source of all blind- 
ness, is itself very quick-sighted to descry 
nice distinctions, that may screen us from 
the stern judge whom Providence has ap- 
pointed within the breast. The capitalists 
to whom I have alluded, are apt to say, 
possibly to think, they are little to blame, 
because they see nothing of all the suffer- 
ing they occasion, and all the vice by which 
they profit; and many who would shrink 
from doing the deed with their own hands, 
or even shudder to view it with their own 
eyes, have but little qualm that others 
should do it for them, and out of sight. 
I remember an eastern tale in which some 
tyrant is represented as minded to put two 
of his family to death ; but even his relent- 
less nature flew back from witnessing the 
murder he ordered to be committed, 
according to the accustomed solecism of 
arbitrary power, as Lord Bacon calls it, 
desiring the end but disliking the means. 
The officer whom he commissioned to do 
the deed, shared in the same scruples; 
and thinking he could divide the guilt by 
dividing the instrumentality, employed 
one ignorant of the criminal purpose. 
This unsuspected agent was taken to a 
cave where a rope that entered the ground 
was made fast to an iron ring; and he 
was bid to sever it with a hatchet; the 
rope disappeared with great force on the 
blow being struck; and being carried to 
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the adjoining palace he saw two persons 
crushed to death by the descent of a 
marble canopy under which they had been 
sleeping. is base conductor and his 
royal employer, would have recoiled from 
the sight of the slaughter which they had 
no scruple thus to perpetrate; and of 
which each was as guilty as if he had 
dared to plunge his dagger into the vic- 
tims and been sprinkled with their blood. 
But it is not more certain that the blow 
of the hatchet which severed the rope, 
dealt destruction to those who reposed 
under the block which it had suspended, 
than it is certain that the capital of 
British speculators invested in the 
mines of Brazil, and the plantations of 
Cuba, kindles the wars, and stimulates 
the murders, and instigates the tortures, 
and sheds the desolation with which tie 
slave-traffic has for ages ravaged the 
regions of Africa, to glut the cruel ava- 
rice of nations, the most ostentatious 
devotees to the religion of charity and 
peace. I hear it indeed whispered that 
these are not times for interfering with the 
employment of capital; that in the pre- 
sent embarrassment under which our com- 
merce is labouring, we should be slow to 
stop up any channel in which capital may 
find employment. I can listen tono such 
argument; I protest utterly against its 
application to this question; and your 
Lordships, above all men, can give it no 
quarter! What course have you been 
holding, and only yesterday holding ? 
Regardless of the plea that trade was 
labouring, you have increased its burden, 
where the plain interests of decorum and 
of morals demanded an addition to the 
load. But having overruled that plea 
when indecency was counterpleaded, you 
must not show yourselves more patient of 
crime. Sworn enemies to practices of an 
immoral tendency, will you be the pro- 
tectors of actual guilt? Unscrupulous in 
dealing with private rights, when they 
warred with purity of conduct, can you 
harbour a preposterous delicacy towards 
piracy and murder, to screen from justice 
the gains of the felon or his accomplice 4 
The more gloomy our prospects may be 
under a temporary visitation, the closer we 
should cling to our principles, that holding 
fast our integrity we may earn the bless- 
ing of brighter fortunes. Let us wash out 
the most vile pollution that defiles our 
honest trade, and tarnishes their name 
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monger, by whatever name he may call 
himself, or his accomplice, under what 
mask soever he may lurk, Zealous in 
extirpating vice, and immorality, and in- 
temperance at home, do not patronise and 
propagate them abroad—any where abroad. 
Neither in the east, neither in the west, 
neither towards the rising sun nor towards 
his going down, wage execrable wars with 
human happiness and virtue, for the lucre 
of gain,—wars against millions, feeble as 
they are unoffending,— wars such as those 
of the most sordid prince who ever filled 
that throne, and which his immortal his- 
torian, likened to some base metal, glit- 
tering like steel, but really of brass,— 
monstrous wars, redeemed by no one 
virtue, nor graced by any triumph, save 
the triumph over public principle and 
national honour, in which victory shorn of 
its glories leads on peace stripped of its 
wonted blessings, nay, clothed in a double 
curse—in them that give it, whom it 
stains with the disgrace of guilty profits— 
in them that receive it, whom it corrupts 
with intemperance and cripples with 
disease! But a curse yet more heavy lies 
on the gains of African slavery and war,— 
whether they swell the stores of the trader 
or replenish thecoffersof the State—Surely, 
surely this country never can forget the 
maxiin of her greatest poets, and none the 
least of her patriots, that it is her high 
prerogative to teach the nations how to 
live. And not her policy alone, but her 
industry must be kept pure, and above 
forming a partnership with violence and 
slavery. It is with peace, and with freedom 
that the commerce of England naturally 
maintains her holy alliance. She is the 
offspring of that liberty—but the support 
of her parent—by a charity above all 
Greek or Roman charities; the nurse of 
her parent—and you, my Lords, calling 
down upon her and yourselves the bless- 
ings of heaven by pursuing the course 
which I, in all humility, but with all 
earnestness urge you to take, will add to 
yourown fame anhonour of which you stand 
little in need—but afford me, who want it 
much, the only consolation I can ever now 
enjoy, by helping me to discharge a sacred 
public duty. 

“T move you to resolve that this House will, 
with all practicable expedition take such mea- 
sures as may be most effectual for preventing 
the employment of British capital in promoting 
or maintaintng the slave-trade.” 





who drive it. Cease to protect the slave- 


The Duke of Wellington said, thatafterthe 
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attention which he was sure their Lordships 
had paid to the admirable speech of his 
noble andlearned Friend, he was convinced 
they must all be anxious to have some 
means brought under their consideration 
which should be effectual in putting an end 
to those evils which his noble and learned 
Friend had so eloquently represented as 
existing, and of giving effect to the reso- 
Jution which he had just submitted to the 
House. He certainly felt that, if the 
House adopted this motion, it would be 
absolutely necessary for the Government 
to bring in a measure founded upon it, in 
order, if possible, to prevent the conti- 
nuance of the evils of the slave-trade. His 
noble and learned Friend had mentioned 
that some persons bearing her Majesty’s 
commission were involved in the transac- 
tions of which he had spoken—that was 
a part of the evil for which he could have 
no difficulty in finding a remedy, bat after 
having attended most patiently and anxi- 
ously to the speech which they had just 
heard, he could not discover in it any 
thing like a road to measures which would 
have the effect of putting an end to the 
evils which it described. What he would 
oO would be this—that his noble and 
earned Friend should himself bring for- 
ward a measure which would have the 
effect of putting an end to the perpetration 
of these crimes, and which would relieve 
the country from the dread of its conti- 
nuance. He now submitted to his noble 
and learned Friend, and to their Lordships, 
an engagement on the part of her Majesty’s 
Government, that they would take his 
measure into their consideration at an early 
period of the next Session of Parliament, 
with the view of giving it their support 
and assistance, in order to render it a 
perfect measure of legislation, and suited 
to attain the end sought to be accom- 
plished. 

Lord Brougham said, that if he were 
asked what would probably be the mea- 
sure most calculated to effect the end he 
had in view, he should answer for the 
present—an act declaratory of the true 
intent of the act of George 4th. Doubts 
had been raised in different countries 
respecting the construction to be put upon 
the terms of thatact. There was no doubt 
as to the real intentions of the framers of 
the measure, which was drawn up by his 
most distinguished and excellent Friend 
Dr. Lushington, who had taken so deep 
an interest in the suppression of the slave- 
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trade. He, therefore, considered, that the 
most effectual course would be to adopt a 
declaratory act, solving all those doubts 
and declaring the true intent of the enact. 
ment in question, In case of the adoption 
of such an act, it would be for the wisdom 
of Parliament to consider how long a time 
should be granted to persons implicated, 
to remove themselves from the position in 
which the law would then place them. 
But if such a measure should be carried, 
he trusted that what had passed in the 
House that night would be taken more as 
a warning than as an accusation, and he 
trusted that after that night no new trans- 
actions in connexion with the slave-trade— 


no new speculations would receive any’ 


countenance or protection from the British 
public. He should consent to withdraw 
his motion on the understanding that the 
Government were pledged to a measure 
upon the subject. 

Lord Wharncliffe: Let us understand 
to what we are said to be pledged. 

Lord Brougham said, that he understood 
Government to be pledged to take the 
subject of capital embarked in the slave- 
trade into immediate consideration, with a 
view to its prevention. 

Lord Wharncliffe understood the pledge 
to be an engagement to support a measure 
for the purpose to be brought forward by 
the noble Lord. 

The Duke of Wellington explained that 
he meant that Government should take 
into consideration, with a view to giving it 
their cordial support, both in this and the 
other House, a measure which the noble 
and learned Lord should introduce. 

The Earl of Ripon wished the noble and 
learned Lord to undertake the framing of 
the measure in question, as his great know- 
ledge of the subject, and the part he had 
taken in the introduction of similar bills, 
eminently qualified him for the task. The 
difficulty was to frame an act which should 
reach the parties ; and as the transactions 
took place in another country, from which 
they could not easily command evidence, 
it would require great experience in the 
tortuosities of the subject to frame an effi- 
cient measure, and he trusted that his 
noble and learned Friend would apply his 
mind speedily to the subject. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Limrrations oF Actions (IRELAND).] 
The Lord Chancellor, in moving, that the 
Limitation of Actions’ (Ireland) Bill be 
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committed, took that opportunity of stat- 
ing, that he had prepared a clause guard- 
ing the rights of persons who were not 
in a position at present to enforce them. 
He thought it, however, better to postpone 
introducing the clause until the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The Earl of Glengall wished to know 
the nature of the clause, and also when 
the bill was to come into operation. 

The Lord Chancellor: The nature of 
the clause was, that those who at present 
had not conformed to the Protestant reli. 
gion, should have their rights reserved to 
them. He proposed, that the bill should 
come into operation in July, 1844, 

The Archbishop of Armagh objected to 
so long a period being allowed to elapse 
between the passing of the bill and the 
time of its coming into operation. When 
the English act passed, it came into ope- 
ration on the 3lst December following, 
and he saw no reason why any difference 
should be made in the present bill. It was 
his (the Archbishop’s) intention, if the 
noble and learned Lord adhered to the 
period specified by him, to move, that the 
bill come into operation at the close of 
December, 1842. 

Lord Monteagle said, that in ordinary 
cases, six months would be ample time to 
give parties an opportunity of commencing 
actions, But, in the present instance, he 
thought that period by no means sufficient. 
The case that might arise was this. Sup- 
pose a living now filled, no steps could be 
taken by the party claiming the right to 
presentation until the death of the present 
incumbent. It would, in his opinion, be 
very unjust, that the party should be de- 
barred from asserting his rights whenever 
an opportnnity for his doing so arose. Let 
the shortest possible period be given after 
the appointment really occurred ; but he 
(Lord Monteagle) considered it very hard 
indeed, that the party claiming the right 
should be debarred by any interval of time, 
if in that interval no opportunity had arisen 
for contesting his claims. 

The Bishop of London: What the noble 
Baron has urged is as applicable to one, 
two, or three years, as to any other pe- 
tiod. In fact, his suggestion, if acted 


upon, would vitiate the principle of the 
bill altogether. A period of sixty years 
and three presentations he thought suffi- 
cient protection to those claiming the right 
of presentation. 

The Lord Chancellor: The bill was in 
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that respect, precisely the same as the 
English bill. Now, with respect to the 
memorial signed by the twenty-six Peers, 
there was not one of them who had not 
been for sixty years in a position to en- 
force his rights. 

Lord Campbell said, that the bill, as it 
stood, afforded ample protection. No man 
could reasonably complain, when sixty 
years’ adverse possession, and three in- 
cumbencies, were necessary to bar an ac- 
tion. 

Earl Glengall said, the noble and 
learned Lord appeared ready and anxious 
to strangle those who claimed the rights 
of presentation with the utmost rapidity. 
He regretted that a bill of this nature 
should be forced on at so late a period of 
the Session. In fact, all the opponents of 
the measure, except in his solitary in- 
stance, had left town. It was generally 
believed that this bill had been postponed 
sine die, and so, in fact, it was on their 
Lordships’ papers. The Irish Society had 
also left, and he was there as their single 
representative and he much feared they 
had left their case in very incompetent 
hands. He must insist upon it, that 
there was considerable difference between 
the English case and that of Ireland. The 
Irish Roman Catholic families had been 
deprived of their right to the presentation 
of livings, first in the time of King Charles, 
and again in the time of Queen Anne. 
The Crown and the Church received the 
livings in trust, until the Roman Catholics 
should conform to the Protestant religion, 
and on behalf of those who had conformed 
he stood there to support their just rights. 
It had been insinuated that those con- 
formed Roman Catholics had not done 
their duty; but he maintained that it was 
the Crown and the Church that had not 
done their duty. Those confiscations 
took place after the great rebellion of 
1641, and again after the battle of the 
Boyne. The treaty of Limerick, however, 
protected the rights of the Roman Catho- 
lics. The second article of that treaty 
states that all the Roman Catholics who 
adhered to King James— 

“That they and every of them shall hold, 
possess, and enjoy all and every their estates 
of freehold and inheritance, and all the rights, 
titles, and interests, privileges and immuni« 
ties which they and every or any of them held, 
enjoyed, or were rightfully and lawfully enti- 
tled to. And all and every the said persons 
shall have, hold, or enjoy all their goods and 
chattels, real or personal, to them or any of 
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them belonging and remaining, either in their 
own hands or the hands of any persons what- 
soever in trust for, or for the use of, them or 
any of them.” 


Now that was exactly the state in which 
the heirs of those parties were at present, 
and are they all to be deprived of their 
rights? Have you not (said the noble 
Earl)—have you not taken enough from 
us already? Will not three-fourths of 
our estates satisfy you? Are the adven- 
turers of Cromwell and King William the 
3rd not yet satiated with the plunder of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, but that 
you must now, in 1842, perpetuate a por- 
tion of the penal laws? The noble and 
learned Lord opposite said we, who signed 
the memorial, had all of us for sixty years 
been in a position to try our rights. [, 
for one, have not had that period, and I 
know others whose families have not been 
sixty years conformed to the Protestant 
religion, He appealed, therefore, to the 
justice of the House not to debar the heirs 
of those who, by conforming, had regained 
rights forfeited at the periods to which he 
had alluded. It was to the trusteeship 
part of the business he, however, princi- 
pally objected. The Crown and _ the 


Church had not fulfilled their trust. They 


had seized upon the livings of the Roman 
Catholic gentry, and by this bill they seek 
to maintain a legal right to them. When- 
ever the Crown and the Church present 
by lapse, they admit that there is a right- 
ful owner, and that owner was to be found 
in the Roman Catholic families who had 
conformed, They had forgotten that they 
were but trustees, and had presented to 
their advowsons jure suo, The effect of 
this bill, if passed, would be to force par- 
ties to present to the livings forthwith ; but 
if their Lordships knew the number of 
the livings claimed, they would see how 
utterly impossible it would be to do so, 
He was almost afraid to name the num- 
ber, but he thought he should be under 
the mark when he stated the number to 
be 500; and it was no easy matter to get 
500 clergymen to name to those livings, 
This was a case which should not be taken 
up hastily in this manner, and at the end 
of the Session. It was one which re- 
quired the greatest consideration, and the 
calmest attention of Parliament. When 
the question was last brought before the 
House, and at a time when the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Brougham) was on the 
Woolsack, ample time was given to the 
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parties interested. In the course of the 
recent discussion the case of the Irish 
Society had been strangely mixed up with 
that of the Roman Catholic families, but 
they had nothing whatever to do with each 
other. But then it was said that because 
a bill, like the present, had been passed 
for England, its provisions must, of course, 
be extended to Ireland. He must loudly 
protest against such a principle being acted 
upon. It was too bad, because wrong had 
been done in England that that wrong was 
also to be inflicted on Ireland, He (Lord 
Glengall) was a sincere friend of the 
Church, and was the last man who would 
be inclined to say anything against it, 
If he were its enemy he could support his 
arguments in a very different manner. But 
he repeated he was the staunch friend of 
the establishment, and would do nothing 
to disparage either the Church or the 
Crown. It was well known that he always 
stood up for the Church, and abused his 
old friends the Roman Catholics as lustily 
as any one. There was no sacrifice in 


;teason he was not ready and willing to 


make in support of the establishment, but 
the present bill he thought was going too 
far. The noble Earl concluded by ex- 
pressing a hope that the rights of persons 
situated as he was would be guarded as 
well as those who had not yet conformed 
to the Protestant religion. 

The Earl of Wicklow trusted that the 
Government would press the bill without 
any further delay. The bill at present on 
their Lordships’ Table was the same as that 
introduced nine years ago. Theamendment 
which had been made in the bill at that 
time was made with a view to give the 
parties interested time to take steps for 
the recovery of their rights, If, there- 
fore his noble Friend had allowed the nine 
years to pass without instituting proceed- 
ings, the fault was his, not their Lordships. 
The evils of the system were accumulat- 
ing, and he firmly relied that the House 
would not consent to perpetuate them. 
He had before stated, he regretted that 
the provisions of the bill for England had 
not been extended to Ireland. It was 
now, however, necessary, that this tardy 
act of justice should be done to the 
Church. He trusted his noble and learned 
Friend would not adhere to his statement 
relative to the period at which this bill was 
to come into operation. In England a delay 
of only six months was given, and he 
thought the same period with respect tolre- 
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land would be amply sufficient. His noble 
Friend (Earl Glengall) said that persons 
must be blind who did not see the dif- 
ference between England and Ireland in 
respect of this bill. He was one of those 
blind persons, for he confessed he could 
not see the difference. The two classes 
who required protection under the bill 
were those who had not as yet conformed, 
and those who had already done so, but 
not a sufficient length of time to enable 
them to contest their claims. Those two 
ought to be protected, and when that was 
done, he hoped the bill would pass with- 
out delay. 

The Archbishop of Armagh: When this 
bill was read a second time, a noble Mar- 
quess who sat at the opposite side, stated, 
as the ground on which he opposed this 
measure, that during the incapacity of the 
Roman Catholic patrons of advowsons in 
Ireland the Crown had neglected the trust 
reposed in it, and had either usurped those 
advowsons for itself, or allowed the bishops 
to usurp them, and that the bill now be- 
fore the committee would prevent their 
true patrons from recovering them. He 


conceived that this broad assertion made 
by the noble Marquess respecting the 
usurpation of advowsons, was not borne 


out by the facts of the case; and I wrote 
toa professional gentleman in Dublin—one 
of the most eminent civilians of the day — 
who has been engaged in almost every suit 
that has been instituted respecting advow- 
sons for several years past, and J have re- 
ceived from him a letter, part of which I 
would take the liberty of reading to the 
House. The writer of it is Joseph Rad- 
cliffe, Esq., L.L.D. :-— 


“ As to Lord Clanricarde’s assertion of ge- 
neral encroachments of bishops, they are not 
warranted bythe facts of any case brought 
to trial within my recollection, But if his 
Lordship will specify the particular cases to 
which he has referred, I can make inqui- 
ries to ascertain the correctness of the charge 
in such instances. I presume his Lordship 
knows nothing of such matters himself, and 
only derives his information from others. So 
far as my experience goes, I think the interests 
of the Crown in regard to its ecclesiastical 
patronage have been for years and are particu- 
larly well attended to. If encroachments have 
been made, I think such have been more on 
than by bishops. And though I do not wish 
to state particular instances from memory, I 
am certain 1 could bring forward one case at 
least in which the Crown has converted at 
best a very doubtful title, into what may be 
called a good one by possession, in conse= 
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quence of the unwillingness of the bishop to 
embark in expensive litigation. 

“The rule of law, that on its appearing to 
the court in a trial of guare impedit between A. 
and B., that the title isin the Crown, judg- 
ment should be given for the Crown, though 
no party to the action, throws much difficulty 
in the way of encroachments. 

“Your Grace is probably aware, that in 
former times, and particularly after the resto- 
ration of King Charles the 2nd , patents were 
often obtained from the Crown granting ad- 
vowsons, and other properties to which the 
Crown had no manner of title. Length of 
time has terminated all disputes respecting 
other species of property, but there being no 
statute of limitation as to advowsons, difficul- 
ties still arise from such grants. 

“ Bishops cannot in general prove original 
title save by collations, the records whereof 
are in many dioceses imperfect; and in some 
cases lay patrons, owing to the destruction of 
public records, and their own muniments of 
title, are obliged to rely on presentations in 
support of their title. 

“ The bill in question will, in my judgment, 
benefit all parties, particularly lay patrons, 
who, if desirous to sell their advowsons, can 
seldom make out a good title without incurring 
great expense. Besides, if a purchaser were 
tolerably certain of a good title, the rate of 
purchase of advowsons (at present low) should 
increase.” 


I conceive, my Lords, that this letter 
supplies a satisfactory answer tothe asser. 
tion of the noble Marquess respecting the 
usurpation by bishops of the advowsons 
which Roman Catholic patrons were de- 
prived of by the acts of Charles the 2nd 
and Queen Anne; for it appears that in 
the many guare impedit actions which 
have been brought within the memory of 
this distinguished civilian, none of them 
have been grounded on any such plea, re- 
lative to usurpation of advowsons on the 
part of the Crown. My Lords, there is a 
remedy within the reach of those noble- 
men who have memoriated the Lord Chan. 
cellor against this bill, and who ask for 
some cheap and expeditious means, should 
be afforded them of recovering their rights. 
In the “ Ecclesiastical Law Cases,” will 
be found an account of the manner in 
which Lord Dunsany, whose ancestors 
were Roman Catholics, recovered the ad- 
vowsons which belonged tothem. The 
case is briefly this :— 


“* The petition of right of Randal, Lord Baron of 
Dunsany, 6th February, 1816 :— 

“ Upon the day and year above-mentioned, 

the [ing committed in charge to Thomas 

Lord Manners, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, a 
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certain petition of right, signed with the King’s 
hand, and by him thus inscribed. ‘ Let right be 
done aux parties,’”’ to be executed in form of law, 
the tenor of which is as follows :—That Randal 
Lord Dunsany, who had been an Irish Papist, 
died on the 16th of July, 1736, leaving Edward 
Plunket, his eldest son, and heir-at-law—that 
by virtue of the statute of the 17th of Charles 
the Second, and of the conformity of the said 
Edward Lord Dunsany, the advowsons of the 
churches of Kentstown, Oldcastle, and Kill- 
bride, did of right re-vest in the said Edward 
Lord Dunsany; but that King George 2nd, 
upon the next vacancies, continued to present 
to the said churches, by colour of the statute 
aforesaid—that Edward Lord Dunsany died on 
the 26th of June, 1781, seized of the advowsons 
aforesaid, leaving petitioner his eldest son and 
heir-atelaw, who has always during his life 
been bred up and educated in the Protestant 
religion, by means whereof petitioner became 
seized of, and was, and is entitled to, the 
advowsons of the aforesaid churches—and that 
nevertheless King George 3rd did continue to 
present to them upon the next vacancies, and 
the incumbents so presented are still in the 
enjoyment of the respective churches; where- 
fore petitioner prayed his Majesty might take 
his case into consideration, and cause right to 
be done him in the premises. 

“Upon the petition being read, the Lord 
Chancellor appointed certain persons to make 
diligent inquiry of the trath of the contents of 
said petition, and their inquest to return into 
the Court of Chancery under their hands and 
seals without delay. The commissioners ac- 
cordingly reported that the several allegations 
contained in such petition were true; where- 
upon the aforesaid Randall, Lord Dunsany, 
now suppliant, came into court on the 1st of 
February, 1816, and prayed judgment, that he 
to the possession of the advowsons of these 
churches might be admitted and restored ; 
whereupon the King’s attorney-general saith, 
that inasmuch as all the matters contained in 
said petition are true, he does not but acknow- 
ledge and confess that the right of advowson of 
the churches aforesaid belongs to the said sup- 
pliant Randall, Lord Dunsany and ought, ace 
cording to his petition in this behalf, to him 
be restored ; and accordingly it was adjudged 
by the said Lord Chancellor of Ireland, that 
the hands of the said Lord the King should 
from the possession of the aforesaid advowsons 
be removed, and the petitioner to the same re- 
stored, saving, nevertheless, the right of all 
persons.” 


With reference to those noble Lords 
who signed a memorial to the Lord Chan- 
cellor against the passing of this bill, I 
must beg leave to state, that there is not 
one of them who was not born a Protes- 
tant, as were also their fathers, and their 
gtandfathers—[Lord Glengall : ‘ No.” |— 
with the exception of the noble Earl’s 
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father; and he was a contemporary of 
mine at the University of Oxford, and of 
course was then a Protestant, and that ig 
fifty years ago; and the noble Earl him. 
self has been in possession of his property 
for the last eighteen years. So that ample 
time has been allowed to all those noble. 
men to discover the claims, if any, of their 
Roman Catholic ancestors, and to recover 
them by means of the proper tribunals, 
It is easy for noble Lords who have never 
themselves suffered from the evils which 
this bill is intended to remedy, to speak of 
those evils as if they were not of any great 
consequence. But those who, like myself, 
have been sufferers from the want of a 
limitation to actions respecting property, 
know to our cost how grievous the state 
of things has been in Ireland in this re. 
spect. My Lords, it has been my mis- 
fortune to have had to defend my property 
against a claim to it, which was set up by 
the Crown. A verdict was given in my 
favour at the county assizes where the 
case was tried. It was brought before the 
Court of Exchequer, and a decision given 
in my favour there. It was re-heard, and 
a third decision given in my favour. It 
was brought before the twelve judges, and 
they unanimously decided for me. I have 
never complained of this treatment, or pa- 
raded it as a grievance before the public. 
But I must say, that if I had not possessed 
an Official income in addition to my pater- 
nal property—(it was my paternal estate 
which was assailed in this case)—the ex- 
pense of successfully defending it would 
have been ruinous to me. And if the 
office of the Woods and Forests were to 
disclose what has been the outlay on the 
part of the Crown in these suits against 
me, I should think the expenditure on 
their side would be found to have been 
nearer 10,0007. than half that sum. My 
Lords, I have also lately had an escape, 
and a hair-breadth escape, of another 
contest with the Crown respecting the 
right of an advowson. I refer to the 
living of Armagh, to which my predeces- 
sors have presented for more than a hun- 
dred years past. On occasion of a vacancy 
of that parish, some years ago, I applied to 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Wellington) 
who was then Prime Minister, requesting 
him to give the deanery of Armagh to the 
person whom I was about to appoint to 
the rectory, as it was desirable that the 
two offices should not be separated (for 
the deanery in itself is but of little value), 
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and as I was then about to commence ex- 
tensive improvements in the cathedral, 
which made it desirable that the dean 
should be of one mind with myself in car- 
rying on such an undertaking; I sub- 
mitted at the same time the proofs which 
J possessed of my right to this advowson. 
The noble Duke complied with my request, 
and the same person was nominated to 
the rectory and the deanery. In the 
month of August last, the situations again 
became vacant, and I wrote, as soon as I 
heard of it, to acquaint Lord Fortescue 
with the event, and to request that he 
would, as had been done before, present 
the deanery to the person whom [| was 
about to nominate to the rectory. If it 
was wished, there was a living of about 
equal value with the deanery which could 
have been placed at the disposal of Go- 
vernment in lieu of it. I got avery civil letter 
from Lord Fortescue, saying that he had al- 
ready given away the deanery. The Mi- 
nistry, it so happened, were just then leav- 
ing office, and there was no time to spare 
scarcely sufficient time, indeed, to make 
good the presentation of the deanery to 
their friend. Lord Fortescue, however, 
said in his letter, that he had only nomi- 


nated his friend to the deanery, although 
there seemed to be some doubt as to 
whether the rectory was not also in the 


gilt of the Crown. The person whom I 
appointed to the living was the Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the university, 
Dr. Elrington, the ablest and fittest person 
I could find for the situation, which is one 
of considerable importance, as the parish 
of Armagh is very populous, and contains 
many public institutions. To my surprise, 
Dr. Elrington informed me that the Go- 
vernment were going to dispute my right 
tothe advowson. I thought that this was 
impossible ; however, I soon learned that 
the intelligence was derived from the At- 
torney-general himself, and was tootru e. 
I wrote to Lord De Grey, to mention the 
facts which I have already stated to your 
Lordships, and I received from his Excel- 
lency a very civil letter, in which, never- 
theless, he stated that his first duty was to 
defend the rights of the Crown, as to 
which he must be guided by the law offi- 
cers of the Crown. I then proposed to 
submit my case to the law officers of the 
Crown, if they would allow me to see 
their case; for if any facts with which I 
Was unacquainted had come to their know- 
ledge, and gave a different complexion to 
VOL. LXV, {fuirt 
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he business, I was ready to submit; 
but I felt assured that my case was irre- 
sistible. After five or six weeks I went 
to Dublin, to pay my respects to Lord De 
Grey on his arrival, and I met at the levee 
the Attorney-general, when he politely of- 
fered to acquiesce in my proposal, that we 
should mutually see each other’s cases be- 
fore we proceeded to action. This was 
done; and I never saw a more defective 
case than that which had been drawn up 
and submitted for the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown. It omitted some 
most important words in transcribing a 
document which it quoted, and it omitted 
all mention of the fact that the patronage 
of this advowson had been already recog- 
nised by the House of Lords, as belonging 
to the archbishops, an appeal having been 
decided on by that House in the year 
1730. When the Attorney-general and 
other law officers found, from my case, 
that the House of Lords had already ad- 
mitted my right to this advowson, they at 
once abandoned the suit. The Attorney- 
general, with my permission, showed my 
case to Dean Hudson’s counsel, leaving 
it open for him, if he pleased, to proceed 
with the suit, although the Government 
would not attempt so hopeless an enter- 
prise. Mr. Blackburne, however, has been 
attacked in some of the newspapers which 
are friendly to the late administration, for 
having given up this action; and hints 
have been thrown out, that if there were 
a change of Ministry, and that Mr. Hud- 
son’s friends returned to power, I might 
expect to have my right to this advowson 
called in question by the Crown, and a 
suit commenced against me. On another 
occasion I was involved in a contest with 
Trinity College, respecting an advowson 
to which my predecessors had presented 
for 150 years, and which was of such 
small value, that neither the college nor 
myself would have contested it, but that 
we felt compelled to do so as guardians of 
a property, the right of which we were 
bound to maintain for the advantage of 
our successors. My Lords, having thus 
had experience myself of the hardships 
that ensue from leaving the patronage of 
the Church exposed to incessant litigation, 
I would urge you to pass this bill for 
limiting the time within which actions may 
be brought respecting advowsons. 

House went into a committee. 

The Lord Chancellor said, after what 
had occurred, he should move words to 
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the effect that the bill should come into 
operation on the Ist of January, 1843. 
Earl of Glengall: That is only six 
months from this date. It will be quite 
impossible to find incumbents in the time. 
The Lord Chancellor: As far as my ex- 
perience goes they are plenty enough. 
The Earl of Glengall objected most 
strongly to the short time for commenc- 
ing actions. It was impossible to try a 
quare impedit action for less than 1,500/., 
and, therefore, it would be very inconve- 
nient for most people to try more than 
one at atime. ‘The most rev. Prelate ap- 
peared to think, that the noble Marquess 
knew nothing of what he was speaking 
about on a former night. But the noble 
Marquess succeeded in his case, and, 
therefore, he did know what he was about; 
no man knew better what he was about 
than his noble Friend. As to the other 
part of Mr. Ratcliffe’s letter, he perfectly 
coincided in opinion with the writer, and 
he would not desire a better case to go 
into court with, In the time of the reign 


of Charles 2nd, inquisitions were held 
on every man’s estate in Ireland, and the 
Crown clearly ascertained what each man 
was possessed of. 


These inquisitions are 
now in existence, and are the best titles 
the proprietors had, and the most valuable 
documents they possessed. 

Bill passed through committee with 
amendment. 

House resumed ; bill to be reported. 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 2, 1842: 
MINUTES.) Britis. Public.—1° Insolvent Debtors; Con- 
solidated Fund. 
2°- Coventry Boundary. 
Committed.—Court of Chancery Offices; Slave Trade 
Suppression; Canada Loan; Slavery (East Indies); 
Lunatic Asylums (Ireland). 
Reported.—East India Bishops ; Slavery (East Indies). 
3°. and passed:— Bribery at Elections (No. 2); Militia 
Pay. 

Private.—Reported.—Lord Dinorben’s Estate; Duke of 
Buckingham’s Estate; Hele’s Charity (Lowe's) Estate. 
Petitions PRESENTED. From Bakers of Armagh, for 
abolishing the System of Night-work.—From Messrs. 
Parker, and Mr. Cox, for Compensation under the 
County Courts Bill, for the loss of Offices as Clerks of 

the Courts of Requests, Blackheath, and Exeter. 


Cuurcr-Rares.] Sir John Easthope 
said, in moving for certain returns, 
he begged leave to ask the right hon. 
Baronet, (Sir Robert Peel) whether it 
was the intention of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to give to the subject of Church- 
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rates, during the Parliamentary recess 
that consideration which would be need. 
ful to enable them to bring forward some 
measure for the settlement of the question 
in the course of the ensuing Session; or 
whether he was to understand that the 
right hon. Baronet was satisfied with the 
present state of the law? The hon. Baro. 
net concluded by moving for returns of 
the gross amount of Church-rates during 
the years 184] and 1842, setting forth 
the sums applied for the maintenance of 
the fabric of churches ; the places in which 
Church-rates were not raised; and also 
the places wherein attempts had been un. 
successfully made to carry Church-rates, 

Sir R. Peel could not undertake to give 
any assurance, that in the course of the 
next Session he would bring forward a 
measure on the subject. With respect to 
the second question, namely, whether he 
was satished with the present state of the 
law, he must say, that he should be sorry 
to give such an assurance respecting any 
law, 

Sir J. Easthope: My question practi- 
cally was, whether we are to expect the 
Government to give their consideration 
to the subject, with a view to settling it? 

Sir R. Peel: And my answer is, that 
I cannot sanction any expectation that 
her Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to bring forward a bill on the subject of 
Church-rates. 

Motion agreed to. 


Mexico anp Texas.) Mr. Cobden 
begged to repeat a question which he 
had before put to the right hon. Baronet, 
with respect to the vessels fitting out to 
take part in the Mexican war. 

Sir Robert Peel believed the facts were 
these : Two vessels were fitting out, one 
at Blackwall and the other at Liverpool. 
It was said, that those vessels were being 
fitted up for the Mexican government, 
but they were not to be the property of 
Mexico until they had arrived at Vera 
Cruz. Application had been made to the 
British Government to permit them to be 
manned with British seamen, and that 
permission had been refused. The hon. 
Member was under the impression, that 
one vessel was to be commanded by an 
officer who held a commission in her Ma- 


jecty’s navy. He could state that, in 


consequence of an application from the 
Texian minister on the subject, that mine 
ister had been informed that no officer 19 
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her Majesty’s navy would be allowed to; sight hon. Baronet was occupied; but he 
serve the Mexican government against | was sure that if he could spare time to 
Texas. ‘The Texian government had been | apply himself to the subject, he would 


informed, that if hostilities should take 
place, it was the intention of the English 
Government to maintain a perfect neu- 


tality. 


Covyricntr OF Desians.] The re- 
port ou the Designs Copyright Bill, was 
brought up. On the question, that the 
amendment made by the committee to 
the bill be read a second time, 

Mr. Williams objected, that the mea- 
sure had not been sufficiently discussed, 
aud he should therefore move, that it be 
recommitted. 

Mr. Heathcoat thought the bill deserved 
greater consideration than it had yet re- 
ceived, and therefore supported the motion 
of his hon. Friend. ‘The bill was not in- 
tended originally to apply to the lace trade, 
but by the amendments introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice-President 
of the Board of ‘Trade, it had been extended 
to that trade, The effect of the bill would 
be to promote litigation, to unsettle and 


embarrass trade, and to discourage some of 


our chief manufactures. The provisions 
relative to the registry of designs would 
be productive of the utmost confusion. 
People would go on registering their de- 
signs, unknown to each other; and when 
the spring season commenced, it would be 
found that in hundreds of cases there 
would be ground, or at least it would be 
considered that there was ground, for 
complaint of piracy. The main question, 
after all, would be left undecided —namely, 
what constituted a ‘new design.” The 
bill authorised any two magistrates to de- 
cide the dispute. Why, a question so 
practical and difficult it would be utterly 
impossible for the magistracy to under- 
stand. ‘To make ladies the judges would 
be infinitely better. He felt the strongest 
conviction that the bill ought not to pass 
into a law—at all events, that it ought not 
in the present year to be allowed to go 
through that House. If, however, the 
right bon. Baronet should be so ill-advised 
as to prevail on the House to adopt such 
a measure, one thing was certain—that 
he would have to amend it or propose its 
repeal in the course of the ensuing year. 
Mr. Ellice hoped that the Government 
would pause before they urged upon the 
House the adoption of such a measure. 
He knew how much the attention of the 


i 
| 


Justice. 








withdraw his support from a bill in all 
respects so objectionable—so full of an 
inquisitorial spirit. If he only gave to it 
a little reflection, there could be no doubt 
that he would refuse to ride the hobby of 
the hon. Member for Belfast. It was too 
bad that the interest of a whole trade 
should thus be affected, as it were, by a 
side wind. It was intolerable that the lace 
trade should now hear of a bill for the first 
time which was so materially to affect their 
interests, and of which, therefore, they 
ought to have the fullest and most distinct 
notice, in order that they might have their 
ease fairly heard by that House. He begged 
hon. Members to look at the manner in 
which suck a bill was likely to expose the 
manufacturer, the trader, and the inventor 
to all the machinations of attorneys and 
informers, who might, by application to 
two magistrates, produce the greatest in- 
Two magistrates were not com- 
petent to decide any such matter ; and the 
bill was one which on no account ought to 
he allowed to pass at that period of the 
Session, or at any period, without under- 
going very material alteration, 

Dr. Bowring said, if they were to have 
any protection for the copyright of designs 
there ought to be sufficient machinery for 
the purpose of effecting that object. A 
tribunal composed of two magistrates was 
not only objectionable, but wholly inade- 
quate to accomplish the object in view. 
Ile hoped, that the right hon. Baronet 
would reconsider the question and bring 
forward a more matured measure in the 
course of uext Session. 

Mr. Hume said, it would be impossible 
for parties liable to be affected by this act 
to know whether they were offending 
against it or not. Ile objected to it also 
on the ground, that it would further ex- 
tend and strengthen the restrictions upon 
trade. In the present state of the coun- 
try every possible facility ought to be 
given to trade and manufactures ; but the 
proposed bill was an evident impediment 
to the progress of trade, 

Mr. Henley would support the recom- 
mittal of the bill. Two magistrates were 
incompetent to decide what was new 
and what was old in patterns, and if the 
bill were not recommitted he should cer- 
tainly on the third reading move addi- 
tional clauses. 

212 
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Mr. Phillips agreed in the opinions ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire and the hon. Member for Tiverton. 
He also concurred in a wish which had 
been expressed by several hon. Members, 
that this bill should be postponed for the 
present Session. The select committee 
which had considered the subject never 
recommended this piece of legislation ; 
they had not even suggested its provisions, 
He would take this opportunity of cor- 
recting a statement made by him during 
the last debate upon this bill,—namely, 
that 2,000/7. had been subscribed by Mr. 
Henry to defray the return of Mr, Emer- 
son Tennent at the last Belfast election. 
He had since received a letter from Mr, 
Henry, which he would read to the House. 
The writer commenced by observing, that 
he had been informed that he (Mr. Philips) 
had stated in the course of a debate upon 
the Copyright of Designs Biil, that he 
had paid the sum of 2,000/. towards the 
expenses of the election of Mr, E. Ten- 
nent, and had insinuated, that it had been 
given as a bribe, to secure that Gentle- 
man’s services in reference to the said 
measure, 

*{ Not a single farthing of that sum (said 
Mr. Henry) was paid by any calico manufac- 
turer but myself, nor by any person in the 
print trade; nor had it any reference to the 
success of the copyright of designs. It was 
subscribed by myself and some friends as a 
testimony of our esteem for the high character 
of Mr. E. Tennent, and as a proof of our de- 
sire to secure a fit and proper person to repre- 
sent the town of Belfast in Parliament.” 

He had spoken according to what he 
understood to be the facts of the case; 
but he now found that he had been mis- 
taken. Still it appeared to him some- 
what extraordinary that any individual 
should go to the extent of subscribing 


2,000/. for the election of a Member of 


Parliament, a sum which it had been 
proved before the Election Compromise 
Committee formed a large portion of the 
expenses of that election. He begged to 
be understood as not making the slightest 
personal insinuation against Mr. E. Ten- 
nent. But, to return to the bill, he 
was of opinion, that if it were passed 
in its present shape it would be pro- 
ductive of nothing but trouble and dis- 
pute, and mischief to trade. Whatever 
might become of the bill, or however he 
might be censured for the course he took 
against it, he felt that he was doing his 
duty. He feared that the effect of the 
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bill would be to furnish our continental 


tivals with good designs at our expense, 


He had brought with him a pattern of an 
article which had been bought in Paris 
for the inspection of the right hon. Gen. 
tleman opposite. [The hon. Member 
handed a piece of printed cotton across 
the table.] There could not be a more 
ugly pattern; with a little water, a little 
mud, and a little blood, he could produce 
many a better pattern. it so happened 
that two or three houses had purchased 
this pattern; and, upon one of the party 
being about to publish it, he was stopped 
by the other, who claimed an equal title 
to the original possession of the pattern 
Now, would they have the law put on a 
footing which would give the wealthier 
man the power of saying to a humbler 
dealer, ‘* You shall not sell until I have 
sold all my stock and glutted the market, 
and then you may sell if you can?” That 
would be a source of great injustice. He 
could nor divest himself of the apprehen- 
sion that this measure would enable our 
continental rivals successfully to compete 
with us in the printing as well as in the 
fabric of the article. They had already 
passed a measure for grinding foreign corn 
in bond. Could anything prevent Bel- 
gium from printing English calicoes in 
bond? If so, was not this bill likely to 
injure our calico trade to a serious extent? 
He called upon them to have regard to 
the future as well as to the present. 

Mr. Gladstone would be sorry to press 
upon the House the carrying into a law 
any measure which had not been fairly 
considered, and to consider which suffi- 
cient time and opportunity had not been 
allowed, so as to bring its provisions to 
maturity. He wished the House to judge 
whether the demand for the postponement 
of this measure was an equitable demand 
or not. What was the history of the bill? 
It was not introduced by the Government, 
but by Mr. E. Tennent, the late Member 
for Belfast, on his own responsibility; and 
upon his losing his seat the bill was taken 
up by the Government. It had been 
urged, “* Do not pass this bill before you 
hear what the representatives of the trades 
which it will affect have to say upon it.” 
There never was any measure in respect 
to which such an objection was less 
appropriate. There had been ample time 
for the statement of objections on the 
part of those interested, but none had 
been made, The different trades were 
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not objecting parties to the bill; the 
parties objecting were a minority. But 
that was a question he would not now 
discuss ; it had been fully discussed on 
a former occasion. If the House did 
not proceed with the bill in the present 
Session it would be a great disappoint- 
ment to the majority of the great mass 
of the trades affected by the bill. But 
it was said, that the lace trade had not 
had time to deal with it. That was not a 
question to be discussed now. They were 
now discussing, nominally, whether the 
bill should be re-committed. ‘To that 
course he should object. It was perfectly 
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The subject had even been referred to a 
select committee, and the hon. Member 
for Manchester, was a Member of that 
committee. What ground, then, was there 
for opposing the bill on account of the 
immaturity of its provisions? The bill 
would, no doubt, have been passed in 1841, 
had it not been for the sudden adjourn- 
ment of the House, occasioned by the 
political crisis which then stopped the 
It had re- 
ceived the sanction of the Board of Trade 


‘in connection with the late Government. 


fair for the hon. Member for Oxfordshire | 
to wish for it, because he wanted to in- | 


troduce some clauses into the bill. 
the real question was, ‘Is 
to be proceeded with?” 
the authorities in behalf of an answer 
in the affirmative? In the first place, 
a committee sat in 1836, to consider the 
state of the arts of design in this country, 
and that committee was composed chiefly 
of gentlemen who held the most liberal 
views upon the question of trade. 


But | 
the bill | 
What were | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


They | 


reported, that the arts of design were in a | 
very low and languishing state in this | to disappoint the reasonable expectations 


country, and that one of the main causes 
of that condition was the want of protec- 
tion of property in design; and they re- 


| 
| 


With reference to the bill, not one petition 
had been laid on the Table against it. 
Every person interested in the bill had 
looked forward to its being passed this 
Session. Much had been said on the 
effect which it was supposed the measure 
would have on the lace trade. The lace 
trade had made no protest on the subject. 
It had been said, that the lace trade had 
been taken by surprise—such was not the 
fact. Six weeks had elapsed since the 
amendment with relation to the lace trade 
had been inserted, and yet that trade had 
not protested against the measure. Upon 
what grounds could the House be asked 


of those who had been looking forward to 
the passing of this bill? If the object of 
the motion was merely to consider whe- 


commended that the duration of copyright | ther the patent should be granted for a 
in design should be extended, and proposed | period of six or nine months, there could 
sundry plans for asserting copyright and | not be any reasonable objection to the re- 


vindicating it against piracy. 


In 1840, a | committal of the bill; but it was clear that 


bill was introduced which was referred to | the object of the hon. Member opposite, 
a committee up stairs, which passed it | and those who supported his motion, was 
with provisions corresponding to those of | to delay the progress of the measure, and 
the present bill. Great objections had | if possible ultimately to reject it altogether, 
been made to the machinery of the bill, | The principle of the bill had met with the 
and perhaps they were not devoid of force ; | support of the hon. Member for Inverness, 


for he did not mean to say, that the ma- 
chinery of working the bill by magistrates 
was at all comparable to some others ; but 
it was conceded to the opponents of the 
measure, who wished that a cheap remedy 
should be provided. In 1841, the bill 
was again introduced and discussed. Some 
new opponents had now taken advantage 
of the favourable juncture of this period of 
the Session, and urged that it was too late 
to pass the measure. But the generel 
principle of it had been discussed in times 
when there was a fuller attendance of 
Members, and when gentlemen of all 
parties and opinions were in town, and it 
had been discussed over and over again, 
and received the approval of the House. 





and the mght hon. Gentleman the late 
President of the Board of Traie. That 
right hon. Gentleman had certainly ex- 
pressed an opinion in favour of a six 
months’, instead of a nine months,’ term 
of copyright, but he gave his sanction to 
the principle of the bill. Under these 
circumstances he thought it was unreason- 
able to ask the House to consent to the 
motion of the hon. Member. He should, 
therefore, oppose the motion. 

Viscount Palmerston said, it had been 
urged by those who spoke against the mo- 
tion that the measure had already received 
sufficiently the consideration of the House. 
He did not think that the House had suf- 
ficient time to discuss the machinery of 
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the measure. He understood that the ob- 
ject of the bill introdued by the late Mem- 
ber for Belfast was to apply the provisions 
of the present law to other articles of 
manufacture. He thought that his hon. 


Friend had made out a case in favour of 


the lace trade. The portion of the mea- 
sure which had relation to that trade ought 
to be restored to the bill; in fact, it ought 
to stand as it did on its second reading in 
that House. He hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman, who grounded his argu- 
ments in favour of the bill on the support 
which different trades had extended to it, 
would consider the objections which had 
been urged by the hon. Member on that 
side of the House on the part of those en- 
gaged in the lace trade, who considered 
that the measure would lead to embarrass- 
ment, inconvenience, and injury, without 
being productive of any benefit. 

Sir 7'. Fremantle protested against the 
noble Lord and the hon. Member consi- 
dering that they had aright to monopolize 
the lace trade. It should be recollected 
that there were two diilerent kinds of lace 
trade, the one the pillow lace, and the 
other by power and machinery. Those 


engaged in the lace trade in the borough 


which he had the honour of representing 
desired protection. 

Sir R. Peel had been ou the committee 
formed for the purpose of considering the 
question, and he was prepared to admit 
that the subject was surrounded by many 
difficulties. He thought that the weight 
of authority was in favour of the extension 
of the term of copyright. The original 
term proposed was twelve mouths, but 
as it was considered that that term 
would give rise to a great interference 
with trade, he had proposed a limitation 
of the time from twelve months to nine, 
He and many others were very aixious to 
encourage schools of design ; in order to 
carry out that view many men who were 
engaged in the trade paid large sums for 
good patterns, and it was too hard upon 
them, that others who had not expended 
one shilling upon them should be allowed 
to lie in wait until they saw a pattern 
which had succeeded, and, instantly copied 
it and inundated every market with it. 
Suppose a man were to procure 100 pat- 
terns as an expense of from 10¢. to 20/. 
each, and only five out of all were to suc- 
ceed, and just as he had produced them, 
and hoped that his profits on those five 
would repay him for the expense he had 
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gone to for the others, just at that moment 
he found another person profiting by his 
outlay —by the encouragement he wished 
tu give to design; had he not a right to 
say, that such a state of the law was un. 
fair, and that the act was piracy? The 
right hon, Member for Coventry would 
not deny, that amongst his constituents 
they could not get up a design even for a 
riband ; that trade depended on the ar. 
rivals of the French patterns. Well, that 
was admitted, and what did it prove? 
Merely this, that the taste of the French 
wascultivated because of theencouragement 
given toart by a copyright which existed 
for a twelvemonth. He was exceedingly 
sorry that so many of the chief supporters 
of the bill had left town, and that so many 
of those who opposed it amongst the 
manufacturing interest remained, He was 
in no way interested in the question, ex- 
cept as one anxious Lo promote the welfare 
of trade and the lately established School 
of Design. The bill had been under the 
consideration of the House for three years, 
and he trusted the Legislature would not 
now separate without affirming its princi- 
ple, and so relieve trade from that anxiety 
and embarrassment which, with other 
causes, had operated in producing the 
present, he hoped he might say, the late 
stagnation. 

Mr. Brotherton admitted, that the 
question was a very difficult one, existing, 
as there did, such a diversity of opinion 
amongst those engaged in the trade. Unu- 
less he were of opinion, that the bill 
would deeply injure the printing trade, he 
would not offer it any opposition. But 
the fact was, we were now exporting more 
printed cottons than we printed altogether 
in 1830, and the bill, if carried into law, 
would deeply injure that trade. Besides, 
the bill would lead to endless litigation, 
inasmuch as who could say what was an 
original pattern or not? and it. still 
allowed the importers of French pat- 
terns to register them as their own, a 
system out of which infinite confusion had 
already risen, There was no question it 
would benefit individuals, but not to such 
a degree as to recompense for the injury 
it would do the public, because to them it 
must raise the price of the goods. The 
right hon. Baronet had been much misin- 
formed with respect to the prices charged 
for the patterns; the average was certainly 
not above 7s., many of them were pur- 
chased for 5s., and it must be a very good 
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one indeed that would fetch 10s. 6d. The 
bill would only benefit the rich manufac- 
turers, and would prove in their hands a 
source of much oppression against the 
young and able tradesman whom they 


might fear as a rival. 
The House divided on the original 
question :—Ayes 73; Noes 14; Major- 
ity 59, 
List of the Aves. 
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Lockhart, W. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
O’Brien, J. 
O'Connell, D. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Peel, right hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Swith, B. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, H. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trotter, J. 
Verner, Col. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Pringle, A. 


A’Lourt, Capt. 

Aldam, W. 

Allix, J. P. 
Arbuthnott, hon, I. 
Arkwright, G. 

Baird, W. 

Baring, hon. W. B. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Botfield, B. 

Broadley, I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Collett, W. R. 

Colvile, C. R. 

Corry, rt. hou. EH. 
Cripps, W. 

Cure R 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 

Dawnay, hon. W. H. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E, 
Duncan, G. 

Eaton, R. J. 

Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 

Flower, Sir J. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 

fiaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. EH, 
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Blackstone, W. S. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Divett, E. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Henley, J. W. Williams, W. 
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Amendment read a second time. 

Mr, Williams rose to move an amend- 
ment. He said he thought it was evident 
that the right hon. Baronet opposite did 
not fully understand this question. The 


Napier, Sir C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Philips, M. 
Scholefield, J. 
Tufnell, H. 
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right hon. Baronet was a Member of 
the committee appointed in 1839 to con- 
sider this subject; but he only attended 
for some three quarters of an hour or so, 
and asked two or three questions. He 
could state, with respect to the manufac- 
turers of Coventry, that whatever might be 
the skill and taste they displayed, they 
were compelled to sell their stocks at a 
great sacrifice. One of the manufacturers 
of that town produced a pattern, some 
time since, for which he could not obtain 
a sale; but the same pattern was, during 
the last spring, adopted by a French ma- 
nufacturer, and the goods were sold most 
extensively in this country. It had been 
represented that he had a personal interest 
in this question, but he wished to state 
that for the last six years he had not been 
concerned in any trade or business; and 
he had never possessed any interest in 
tne particular trade affected by this bill. 
It appeared that thirty-four of the princi- 
pal calico-printers of this country, who in 
the year 1839 produced 6,034,000 pieces 
of 24 yds. each, had petitioned the House 
against any alteration in the existing 
law, and believed that all the persons 
engaged most extensively in the trade, 
whether as merchants or manufacturers, 
were opposed to any change. The right 
hon, Gentleman the Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade had stated that the 
committee appointed in 1836 recom- 
mended the adoption of a bill similar 
to that now before the House. That com- 
mittee had given no sanction to such 
a bill as this. The hon. Member for 
Dumfries (Mr. Ewart) moved for that 
committee, and that same hon. Member, 
being a member of the committee of 1840, 
voted against any extension of the copy- 
right. It had been also stated that the 
Board of Trade had recommended this 
measure, or something like it. No such 
thing; there was no such recommendation. 
The reference to two magistrates, instead 
of being in force, for many years had 
never been applied to the principal 
branch of this trade and the calico trade. 
No such bill as this had been debated 
or considered, for the bills debated in the 
last Session and this year, on the second 
reading, were very different from this 
measure, and the last stage was taken 
on a Saturday. The changes which 
had been made in the progress of the 
bill were the causes of the errors in legis- 
lation so frequent in their measures; no 
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two of the judges could be brought to 
agree on all the clauses of any act the 
House thus passed; this was the necessary 
consequence of bills being thus smuggled 
through the House. He conceived that 
the bill would afford a fruitful source of 
litigation, and would be most advan- 
tageous to the lawyers, for whose benefit 
he thought it had been concocted. It 
had been shown by the evidence given 
before a committee of that House, that in 
one case a copyright had been claimed 
for a pattern which had been in existence 
for fifty years; and one gentleman, who 
was a very extensive manufacturer, stated 
in evidence, that it was most difficult to 
decide what was an original design. Ano- 
ther gentleman engaged extensively in the 
manufacture stated that though he had 
been in the trade for thirty years, he had 
only seen one design which he could con- 
sider original, and that was obtained 
by means of the kaleidoscope. During 
the last five years, the time that the 
present act had been in operation, upwards 
of 30,000,000 of what were called new 
designs had been produced ; every object 
in nature, or which the imagination of 
man could conceive, had been produced, 
and it was utterly impossible to make an 


Copyright 


original design, in the opinion of those 


who best understood the subject. The 
second clause proposed to leave the 
decision as to the originality of designs 
to three tribunals;—namely, to two ma- 
gistrates, to a court of law, and to the 
Court of Chancery; he should propose 
that two magistrates should have the de- 
cision of these questions, and leave out 
any resort to the Courts of law and Chan- 
cery. The third clause brought a vast 
variety of branches of trade within the 
ban of this law which had never before 
been subjected to any copyright whatso- 
ever. The effect of these changes would 
be to render these articles dear to the 
publie, andespecially to the poorer classes. 
It was proposed, that the copyright should 
be extended to three years on paper-hang- 
ings, carpets, stained glass, wood cuts, 
earthenware, &c., and he thought these 
charges unwarranted, as they were not 
required by the trade. He should propose 
an amendment or addition to every clause 
in the bill. He should first propose as an 
amendment to the second clause, to leave 
out all the words after “ copyright” in 
the third line. 

Mr. Hume thought designs in France 
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were superior to those in England, that 
was not owing to protection, but to the 
schools for the rearing and teaching of the 
young men. He wished to know who was 
pressing the bill through the House? He 
thought it ought to be postponed to some 
future period, to give time for further con- 
sideration. The effect of it would be to 
establish monopolies against the consumer, 
It was risking a great deal of mischief 
without much prospect of good. On all 
these grounds he hoped the right hon, 
Baronet, at the head of the Government, 
would re-consider the subject, and not 
press this bill further at this period of the 
Session. 

Sir R. Peel said, that after the bill had 
been now three years under consideration, 
and after the House by a majority of se. 
venty-two to thirteen had just now come 
to a decision in its favour, he hoped hon, 
Gentlemen opposite would not lend them- 
selves to a course which would not only 
be fatal to the character of the House, 
but would prevent the bill passing. He 
would not enter now into a discussion of 
the bill—the House, he repeated, had 
manifested by seventy-two to thirteen a 
decision in favour of the measure, and he 
trusted the hon. Member for Coventry 
would not interpose to stop the measure 
by pursuing a course which would be quite 
inconsistent with that fair mode of oppo- 
sition he had always hitherto pursued. 


Mr. Morrison had always entertained 
the opinion he had expressed on a former 
occasion —that the manufacturers ought to 
have some protection in their copyright of 
designs. He was anxious to see an Eng- 
lish style established, for at present, this 
country in this respect, was a mere copyist 
of France. He, however, thought some 
difficulty would arise under this bill in the 
case of two manufacturers purchasing the 
same design in Paris, as to which should 
have the copyright in this country. 

Amendment withdrawn. Other amend- 
ments were proposed, some were nega- 
tived, and some agreed to. 

On Mr. Williams’s proposition to omit 
in clause 3 the words ‘nine calendar 
months,” in order to insert the words 
“ three calendar months.” 

The House divided on the question, that 
the words proposed to be left out, stand 
part of the bill:—Ayes 78; Noes 13 :— 
Majority 65. 
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Brotherton, J. Plumridge, Capt. 
Curteis, H. B. Scholefield, J. 
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Bill to be read a third time. 
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Monuments To Navat Heroes.) 
Sir R. Peel said, he believed it would be 
more regular if his motion, ‘‘ That an ad- 
dress be presented to the Queen to erect 
monuments to Lord Exmouth, Lord De 
Saumarez, and Sir Sydney Smith,” were 
made in a committee of the whole House. 
He should, therefore, now move that the 
House do resolve itself into a committee 
on Friday next, for the purpose of consi- 
dering this address. 

Mr. H. B. Curteis said, that as he 
could not be in the House on Friday, he 
should take that opportunity of expressing 
his opinion that, at a time when it was 
necessary to burden the country with a 
new load of taxation, they ought not to 
think of creating new expenditure by 
voting money for the erection of monu- 
ments. He hoped, when the motion was 
brought forward, some hon. Member would 
move, as an amendment, that no such 
monuments should be erected until the 
prevailing distress was alleviated. 

Sir C. Napier was much surprised at 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman, and 
did not think he should be doing his duty 
if he did not express his cordial support 
of the proposed address. No men of the 
age better deserved monuments to their 
illustrious memories than the gallant 
officers to whom it was proposed to erect 
these trophies. He only hoped that their 
monuments would be worthy of their fame, 
and, if he might be allowed to make a 
suggestion, it would be, that one great 
monument should be raised in honour of 
all, instead of making a division of the 
public money, and erecting small tablets to 
each. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at a quarter to one 
o'clock. 


eet enttoooen—— 
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Lunatic Asylums. 

Reported.—Tobaceo Regulations; Canada Loan; Slave 
Trade Suppression. 

3°. and passed :—Slavery (East Indies); Designs Copy 
right. 

Private.-—5°" and passed :—Duke of Buckingham’s Es- 
tate; Lord Dinorben’s Estate. 

Petitions PresENTED. By Mr. F. Scott, from School- 
masters of Jedburgh, Kelso, and Annan, for ameliorating 
their Condition.—From Enniskillen and Galway, against 
the Tobacco Regulations Bill.—By Sir H. Douglas, from 
Liverpool, against the Bankruptcy Law Amendment Bill. 
—By Mr. Baldwin, from the Grand Jury of King’s County 
against placing Medical Charities (Ireland) under the 
Poor-law Commissioners.—By Mr. Hutt, from Peter S. 
Carey, Esq., and others, for Compensation under the 
County Courts Bill—By Mr. Mackinnon, from Alex. 
Fairbrother, against Burying in Church-yards.x—By Mr. 
S. Wortley, from Doncaster, against constituting that 
‘Town a Parliamentary Borough; and from St. Giles, 
Middlesex, for better Regulation of Buildings in Towns. 
—From Polish Refugees, complaining of being Struck off 
the Pension List.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Wm. 
Gellen, for Inquiry into the Penitentiary—By Mr. Labou- 
chere, from Samuel Gordon, for the Repeal of the Sugar 
Duties—From Nottingham, for Medical Reform.—By 
Mr. Parker, from Sheffield, for an Inquiry into the 
Nationai Distress. 


Surppina.] Mr. Hutt begged toask a 
question of the hon. Member for London. 
In the previous Session of Parliament the 
hon. Member had given notice of his in- 
tention to move for a committee to inquire 
into the effect which the various altera- 
tions made in the Navigation Acts had 
produced on the trade and shipping of the 
country. Now, he (Mr. Hutt) wished to 
know whether the hon. Member still pro- 
posed to undertake such an investigation ? 
The hon. Member’s notice had excited con- 
siderable interest in the outports, and it 
was desirable, therefore, to know whether 
it would be persevered in during next 
Session. 

Mr. Lyall begged to state, in reply to 
the question of the hon. Gentleman, that 
it was his intention to move in the ensu- 
ing Session for the appointment of a com- 
mittee for the objects specified by the hon. 
Gentleman. He stated, that he fully in- 
tended to have done so in the course of 
the present Session, but the important 
measures successfully introduced by her 
Majesty’s Ministers had engaged the at- 
tention of the House until (as it appeared 
to him) the Session was too far advanced 
to enter upon so extensive and complicated 
an inquiry. He was aware, however, that 
the subject excited considerable interest, 
more particularly in the present depressed 
state of our shipping; and it was, cer- 
tainly, his intention to endeavour to bring 
the subject under the consideration of 
Parliament at an early period of the next 
Session. 





Coroners — 
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Postic Business — NEwFrounDLanp. ] 
Mr. Labouchere said, he was given to un- 
derstand that before half-past four o'clock, 
the time at which public business com- 
menced, an hon. Baronet, one of the Se- 
cretaries for the Treasury, had passed se- 
veral Orders of the Day, and carried a 
motion for the meeting of the House at 
twelve o’clock to-morrow. It was proba- 
ble that those motions would not have 
heen opposed, but it was hardly fair to 
bring them on before the hour fixed for the 
commencement of public business. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the motion for the 
meeting of the House to-morrow ought 
not to have been made without notice. To 
consent to morning sittings was holding 
out a bonus to Ministers to ged rid of bu- 
siness rapidly, If Ministers were behind- 
hand with their business, it was their own 
fault. Take the case of the Newfoundland 
Bill—an important measure, which was to 
destroy the constitution of a colony—it 
was not laid upon the Table till the month 
of June; it was then postponed, and now, 
forsooth, it was to be passed in a hurry. 

Lord Stanley expressed his astonish- 
ment at the observations which the right 
hon. the Lord Mayor of Dublin had made 
That 


respecting the Newfoundland Bill. 
measure was introduced in May; it was 
then postponed for six weeks, in confor- 
mity with a notice of motion which the 


right hon. Gentleman gave. It was sub- 
sequently postponed a fortnight more, at 
the right hon. Gentleman’s request, and 
on his assurance that he did not intend to 
interpose any unnecessary delay in the 
way of the passing of the measure; and, 
now, the right hon. Gentleman turned 
round and accused the Government of a 
desire to hurry the bill through the House ? 

Mr. O'Connell said, the bill was not 
postponed six weeks at his instance ; he 
had only put a notice of motion to that 
effect on the book. 1t was the business of 
the Government, which had prevented the 
bill being brought forward sooner. On 
one occasion, when the bill was fixed for a 
Monday, he asked him to postpone it till 
Tuesday, but the noble Lord postponed it 
to Friday. He was not answerable for 
that. He disclaimed having asked for any 
indulgence, except with respect to a single 
day. He had said that he would offer no 
factious opposition to the bill, and he 
would not. 


Coroners—Warwick AND LANCASTER. 
Lord Stanley requested the hon. Member 
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for Warwick, whose bill stood for a com. 
mittee, to give precedence to the New. 
foundland Bill. 

Sir Charles Douglas said: Sir, I fee] 
myself placed in a situation of considerable 
difficulty in consequence of the request 
made by my noble Friend, and that diffi- 
culty is increased in consequence of the 
absence of my right hon. Friend, with 
whom I have been in communication upon 
the subject of this bill. 1 have every dis- 
position to facilitate the views of the 
Government upon the subject of New- 
foundland, but I am placed in this situa- 
tion with respect to the Coroners’ Bill, that 
if I have no opportunity of bringing it on 
to-night, unless the Government give me 
considerable facilities hereafter, I do not 
see any chance of getting the bill passed 
this Session. Ifthe Government will give 
me facilities on Friday, so that I can get 
the third reading on Saturday, 1 may have 
some chance of getting the bill through, if 
not I do not see how I can. If I give 
way to-night, I do it at the expense of 
those whose claims I advocate upon public 
grounds, and solely in consequence of their 
justice. Under these circumstances, | 
should be glad to know, whether my noble 
Friend will persevere in his request. I 
have no reason to suppose that the Co- 
roners’ Bill will lead to any lengthened 
discussion. I believe the parties will offer 
no opposition to the clause of the hon, 
Member for Cockermouth for confirmation 
of the charters in this House. I under- 
stand there is no active opposition from 
Birmingham upon this point in this House, 
and I do not apprehend any opposition to 
the other clauses, and I have every reason 
to believe it would not take any consider- 
able time this evening. I am most anxious 
not to inconvenience the Government, who, 
no doubt, have many matters which press 
very much upon thew, and if I should 
consent to postpone the consideration of 
these claims, which I urge solely upon the 
ground of their justice, | trust my noble 
Friend will give me some day, and some 
facilities by which I shall be able to pass 
the bill this Session. 

Mr. Aglionby hoped, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warwick would not postpone his 
bill. 

Mr. M. Philips said, it was necessary 
they should know what were the views of 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
on this subject, as he (Mr. Philips) under- 
stood the right hon. Baronet intimated 
that he would give the hon. Member for 
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Warwick an opportunity to proceed with 
his bill. He was quite ready to go on 
with the bill himself. 

Sir James Graham wished, before he 
answered the question of the hon. Member 
for Manchester, to know if the hon. Mem- 
per for Warwick would accede to the re- 
uest of his noble Friend, and consent to 
the postponement of the discussion on the 
bill. 

Sir Charles Douglas: It is well known 
I believe to the House generally that I 
only brought forward this bill upon the 
understanding that as far as the second 
reading was concerned, I should have the 
support of the Government and I had 
reason to believe, that with the exception 
of one point the parties would agree in the 
support to be given to the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Cockermouth, I infer 
that my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
is perfectly aware of all the objects of the 
hou. Gentleman. I am only desirous of 


consulting the interests of those for whom 
1 have brought forward this bill, and it is 
solely with a view to justice being done 
them. I hope if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
says it ought to be postponed for the con- 


venience of the Government, he will sce 
the necessity of making some arrangement 
by which this bill shall be carried into a 
law during the present Session. 

Mr. 7’. Duncombe understood that it 
had been proposed that the House should 
meet to-morrow at twelve o’clock, in order 
to dispose of unopposed Orders of the Day. 
Now, as to-morrow was the only day on 
which Notices of Motion had precedence of 
Orders, he thought it was unfair to bring 
forward a proposition of that sort without 
due notice. There were several notices on 
the paper, and if the Government got the 
business done at twelve, it was pretty cer- 
tain there would be no House at four. He 
himself had several notices on the paper, 
and if he were prevented bringing them 
forward to-morrow, he would bring them 
on when the Orders of the Day should be 
proposed ; so that the Government would 
find the business obstructed, instead of 
gaining anything by these proceedings. 

Sir R. Peel said, that, fearing business 
might prevent him from coming down to 
the House, he had requested his hon. 
Friend (Sir G. Clerk) to make the pro- 
position alluded to by the hon. Member, 
and he told his hon. Friend not to make 
the proposal unless he thought it would 
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meet with the general concurrence of the 
House ; and he also understood that his 
hon. Friend had communicated with several 
hon. Gentlemen opposite on the subject. 

Mr. T. Duncombe said, there was a great 
difference between the right hon. Baronet 
himself bringing forward such a proposition 
at the time of public business, when the 
House was full, and his sending down the 
Secretary to the Treasury, at a quarter after 
four o’clock, to make it, while there were 
not twenty Members in the House. When 
he eutered the House, at half-past four 
o'clock, there were only two Members 
sitting ou the Opposition side of the House, 
and then he was told that the proposition 
had been made. It was taking an unfair 
advantage to bring forward such a proposi- 
tion at such an hour. Would the right 
hon. Baronet guarantee that there should 
be a House at four o'clock? If he would 
not, such conduct was most unfair. 

Sir Charles Douglas: My right hon. 
Friend sees the difficulty to which I am 
reduced, having brought forward the 
claims of these individuals solely on the 
ground of justice, 1 am most anxious that 
no unnecessary delay should take place, 
and | hope the right hon. Baronet will 
now state the assistance he will give me, 
and what he will do to forward the pro- 
gress of this bill. 

Sir James Graham said, that if the bill 
were withdrawn, he would move for leave 
to bring in a_ bill to confirm the 
charters of Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Bolton. 

Mr. 7’. Duncombe said, that he could 
see no reason to justify the proposal of 
the Government, that the House should 
meet at twelve o'clock. It appeared to 
him that the only motive for such a motion 
was a desire to get rid of the House early 
in the evening. He hoped that the pro- 
posl would not be persevered in. 

Sir R. Peel said, that he should not 
press the motion if it were objected to. 
The right hon. Baronet then gave notice 
that he would to-morrow (this day) move 
that the House should meet at twelve 
o'clock on Friday. 

Committee on Warwick and Lancaster 
Coroner’s Bill deferred. 


Newrounpiann.] The Order of the 
Day for resuming the adjourned debate on 
the question, that the House resolve itself 
into a committee on the Newfoundland 
Bill, was read. 

On the question that the words pro- 
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posed to be left out stand part of the ques- 
tion being again put, 

Mr. Pakington said, that as he had, on 
the previous year, moved for a committee 
to inquire into the state of the colony of 
Newfoundland, he trusted he should now 
be allowed to state his reasons for giving 
his unqualified support to the measure of 
her Majesty’s Government. In moving 
for the committee of last year, he had only 
one object in view. He knew that, year 
after year, petitions had been presented 
from the people of Newfoundland, com- 
plaining that their grievances were intole- 
rable, and he knew that these complaints 
were not heeded by the then Government. 
For that reason be had moved for the com- 
mittee. That committee was cut short by 
the abrupt termination of the Session ; 
but in the beginning of the present Ses- 
sion he spoke to his noble Friend the 
Secretary for the Colonies, on the subject, 
who assured him that it was his intention 
to bring in a bill to redress the grievances 
of Newfoundland. But for that he would 
have moved for the renewal of the 
committee. He contended that the bill 


now before the House was rendered ne- 
cessary by the fact that the late Legis- 


lative Assembly of Newfoundland had 
been guilty of tyrannical conduct, had 
grossly mismanaged the finances, and had 
tampered with the administration of public 
justice. Sir J. Harvey, in his recent 
despatches, had stated that there were not 
in Newfoundland the materials for a repre- 
sentative system, and he thought, there- 
fore, her Majesty’s Government had 
adopted a wise course in uniting the Legis- 
lative Assembly and the Council, which 
was the principal provision of the bill. 
He also highly approved of the provision 
for shortening the time of the elections, 
which would prevent the great abuses 
which had prevailed in Newfoundland. 
The cause of good order and good govern- 
ment—the cause of real liberty as distin- 
guished from unchecked violence—ren- 
dered some legislative interference neces- 
sary to check those outrages which had 
occurred in Newfoundland, and which 
were not better because committed under 
the pretence of constitutional authority. 
a should give his cordial support to the 

ill. 

Mr. C. Buller said, on the first intro- 
duction of the bill he had expressed his re- 
gret at its having been proposed, and that 
feeling had only been confirmed by reflec- 
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tion. He could not disguise from himself 
this fact, that the House were proceeding 
on mere ex parte statements, and he was 
persuaded that had the Newfoundland As. 
sembly an opportunity of being heard at 
the Bar of the House, they would be able 
to make out a strong case in opposition to 
this measure. which it was hardly just to 
press forward without giving them an op- 
portunity of stating their case to Parlia. 
ment. The current of public feeling must 
necessarily be on this occasion with the 
Assembly, which had only adopted, in re. 
ference to the grossest breaches of its pri- 
vileges, the natural and justifiable course, 
Without, however, entering into the dis- 
cussion of questions which could not be 
agreeable, the fact was indubitable that 
somehow or other the Newfoundland con. 
stitution had not worked well; and there 
was the greatest difficulty possible in solv. 
ing the problem of what would be a good 
form of government for colonies similarly 
situated, where there were, on the one 
hand, a lower order of people exceedingly 
turbulent, and disposed to settle disputes 
by bludgeons; and, on the other hand, a 
sort of imitation of the peerage at home, 
but a very bad imitation—those possessed 
of any distinction in these colonies being 
disposed to push their pretentions to an 
extent to which the more stable aristocracy 
of older countries would be ashamed to 
press them. Abstractedly, then, he should 
not have objected to an alteration in the 
constitution of the colony ; but he thought 
the alterations proposed far too violent. 
The combination of the Legislative Cham- 
bers into one he approved ; but considered 
the proportion of Crown Members (though 
they were certainly the most intelligent) 
far too great as ten to fifteen, seeing that 
the Government would only have to gain 
over three Members to override the people’s 
representatives. The raising the qualifi- 
cation of yoters he thought highly inexpe- 
dient ; it was by no means certain that 
this would secure the sort of electors de- 
sired ; at the same time it would have the 
offensive appearance of narrowing the fran- 
chise, The rioting which was in these 
colonies incidental to elections would by no 
means be put down by this measure; 
people wanted not to be registered to riot 
and break heads; on the contrary, the at- 
tempt at excluding people from the fran- 
chise would give the riotings a more dan- 
gerous character, as partaking of an insur- 
rectionary spirit. The influence of the 
Popish priests (the real difficulty) would 
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not be diminished by the bill, while they 
would be irritated by the apparent attempt 
to put them down. On all these grounds 
he strongly deprecated the passing of the 
bill. 

Sir Howard Douglas spoke to the follow- 
ing effect :—I should not like to give a 
silent vote upon this subject ; a subject in- 
volving questions of the greatest import- 
ance in principle, in practice, and in ten- 
dency. Immature seizures upon liberty, 
by untimely applications of constitutional 
theories il] adapted to the peculiar condi- 
tion and actual wants of the communities 
to which they are to be applied, invariably 
occasion disorders and re-actions hurtful to 
freedom, and pernicious to the people for 
whose benefit those theories were designed, 
and who are thus made the subjects of such 
rash and ill-advised experiments. It is not 
my intention to notice at all any religious 
dissentions, or to advert to any divisions 
with respect to religious persuasions which 
may, or may not, have appeared in recent 
disorders in Newfoundland ; but taking the 
population as a whole, I will say, that there 
never was a case in which the truth of the 
position to which I have adverted is so ap- 
parent as in that which we are now consi- 
dering. It is clear, from what has been 
laid upon the Table of this House, from all 
that we know here, from what has been 
stated by the hon. Member for Droitwich, 
aud by the hon. Member for Liskeard, that 
it was a great mistake to confer upon this 
colony, in 1832, that constitution which 
we are now called upon either to modify or 
take away. Freedom to be well enjoyed 
should never be seized upon immaturely. 
The way to profit by conjunctures favour- 
able to the advancement and diffusion of 
freedom is not to attempt all that a perfect 
or highly-advanced theory teaches and ad- 
mits of, with respect to a people more or 
less accustomed to the enjoyment aud work- 
ings of free institutions. The practical 
statesman should let himself down to an 
exact and deliberate consideration of the 
actual, the backward, imperfect, or perhaps 
primitive state of society, to ascertain whe- 
ther the people in the community in ques- 
tion be in a state to receive, with advantage 
and safety to themselves, the proposed sys- 
tem ; and if not, to adopt the necessary 
measures to prepare them gradually to 
discharge the difficult and important du- 
ties which free institutions impose upon all 
classes of the people ; and then, and not 
till then, to confer those institutions upon 
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served with respect to Newfoundland. I 
know something of that island. I first 
became acquainted with it in almost all its 
parts inhabited, as well as in some parts 
uninhabited, | having been shipwrecked 
upon its shores, and mercifully preserved 
with the other survivors of a terrible cala- 
mity, in which one-third of the officers, 
soldiers, crew, and all the women and chil- 
dren perished, and here I feel it impossible 
not to express the strongest possible feel- 
ings of gratitude towards a kind-hearted, 
hospitable, and generous people, for their 
uncommon kindness and even tenderness to 
us, and among whom there numbered a very 
large portion of the countrymen of the right 
hon. the Member for Cork. When IJ re- 
turned some years afterwards to British 
North America, I found Newfoundland at 
my command ; and in that situation, and 
in the Government afterwards of one of 
the continental provinces of British North 
America, I was enabled to bring up my 
information with respect to Newfoundland 
to the period at which this constitution 
for them was discussed and framed. and to 
express my apprehension and conviction 
that it would lead to trouble and disorder. 
Why, sir, at that time the population of 
Newfoundland, always migratory and un- 
certain, could not have been 60,000—I 
doubt whether it was above 50,000—dis- 
persed on part of a coast of an island near 
400 miles long and 300 broad. The hon. 
Member for Montrose states that the po- 
pulation at present is near 100,000. he 
last official returns state it to be 75,000. 
In 1832 there could not have been any 
schools, excepting, perhaps in St. John’s 
and some other towns. There are at pre- 
sent only sixteen schools, and not, I think, 
above 3,000 scholars of both sexes. I do 
not say, that at that time nothing was re- 
quired for the organization, improvement, 
and better government of Newfoundland ; 
but I think that that something ought 
not to have been the constitution then 
prematurely conferred upon it. A resident 
governor, with aresponsible executive coun- 
cil, the settlement and improvement of the 
country, an improved organization and 
administration of justice, and public edu- 
cation, was all that was required at that 
time, and I should have thought for some 
time to come. However, the constitution 
was given—it has occasioned the disorders, 
the accounts of which we have before us. 
It is quite impossible that things can go 
on as they are; and a case is made out 





them. Now, I think this has not been ob- 





which calls upon us either to take that 
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constitution away or to modify it. This case 
presents a choice of evils. Of these I take 
what I deem to be the lesser evil, that of 
modification, and shall accordingly support 
as a whole the bill proposed by my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies. First, with respect to that part of 
the remedial measure which consists in 
raising the qualification, I entirely approve 
of that. I think something like this should 
have been done at first. If I am told that 
in 1832 the state of Newfoundland was 
such that no suflicient qualification could 
be had without acting almost exclusively, 
I should say, that that was a sign most 
distinctly denoting that that community 
had not arrived at a state to receive and 
to work a representative system. And 
even where communities appear to be suf- 
ficiently advanced to receive such a system 
the qualifications for representatives as well 
as voters should be comparatively high, 
that the representation may be select, and 
the constituency by limitation respectable 
and intelligent. ‘Then as society improves 
the qualifications may, if necessary, be 
reduced to open the representation and ex- 
tend the constituency, but here too we 
are forced hack, raising the constituency 


instead of reducing it, and all these are 
the necessary reactions of a rash and un- 


timely experiment. I now come to that 
part of the bill which | own I approach 
with great dread, and upon which I enter- 
tain great scruples and doubts: I mean 
the abolition of the council as a separate 
branch of the legislature, and combining 
together in one chamber the elementary 
principles of nomination and _ election ; 
and | only vote for this as a case of extreme 
necessity, a temporary expedient to avoid 
the greater evil, that of abrogating the 
constitution altogether. But, in so voting, 
I protest against the dangerous and un- 
constitutional innovation which this makes 
in principle upon the British and British 
colonial constitution ; so that, whilst sup- 
porting my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for the colonies in this measure with 
the strong objections which I feel to it in 
principle, I may learn from him distinctly 
that he admits these objections in princi- 
ple, that this is to be a temporary measure, 
and that whenever the state of society in 
Newfoundland admits of enlarging the 
constitution by resolving the elementary 
principles of nomination by the crown, 
and election by the people, into their dis- 
tinct and appropriate estates and cham- 
bers, that this will be done. But now I 
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must refer to this measure, which, as q 
principle, was, it appears, designed to be 
applied originally to Newfoundland ip 
1832. Sir, I protest most strongly against 
the principle of applying the British con. 
stitution in mutilated form, to any British 
community. If a colonial community be 
in such a state, as not to furnish materials 
sufficient for the machinery of a represen. 
tative system in all its branches, accord. 
ing to the form and principles of the Bri- 
tish constitution, this too is a sign that 
that community has not arrived at a state 
such as to supply the machinery requisite 
for the working and success of the repre. 
sentative system, and therefore that the 
community should be kept in that less 
perfect form of government which consists 
of a governor and executive council. Ad- 
verting, then, to the reasons assigned by 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in 1832, for having, on the 
grounds of this insufficiency, designed to 
apply a constitution to Newfoundland in 
this mutilated form, had he not then been 
restrained by the then existing royal in. 
structions, | beg leave, with the greatest 
respect to that noble Lord, to express my 
entire dissent from that reasoning, and 
from the deductions drawn therefrom. | 
protest, too, against the peculiar constitu- 
tion of British Guiana being drawn into a 
precedent for imitation with respect to 
British colonial communities. That con- 
stitution is foreign. It was established 
there before that colony became a Bri- 
tish possession. It may be well to leave 
that colony for a time under the pe- 
culiar form of Government which it for- 
merly possessed, and to which the people 
are habituated ; but I must protest against 
that form of Government being applied in 
any degree to British Colonial communi- 
ties. So, with respect to Australia, I ob. 
ject strongly to the establishment of a 
representative system in one branch ; and 
hope here, too, that the constitution will, 
as soon as possible, be amplified. The two 
elementary principles—aristocratic and de- 
mocratic, compounded together in one 
chamber, cannot long subsist together: 
one or other must prevail, and that one 
must be the democratic principle. As with 
respect to the House of Peers, here, 80 
with respect to the colonies, the councils, 
as separate branches of the Legislature, are 
the foundations of the monarchical prin- 
ciple. These cannot be abolished, without 
endangering the monarchical form of Ge- 
vernment, or monarchical principle. The 
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rate action of the other twoclementary 
inciples in their separate estates, their 
jealousies of each other, their attachments 
to their privileges, the resistance of each 
to the encroachments of the other, arc 
indispensably necessary to maintain the 
balances of the British Constitution, and 
thereby enable the Crown to counterpoise 
the democratic principle. I doubt very 
much whether—having amalgamated these 
principles, having abolished or withheld a 
council, as a branch of any legislative body, 
when it is found necessary, in process of 
time, to resolve these two principles into 
different branches—clamours will not then 
be raised to make the councils elective. In 
every case the object should be, to raise an 
imperfect, backward state of society, to 
such a comparatively perfect state, as to 
admit of the application of the British 
Constitution, in its triple estate, perfect in 
its form and branches, and not to lower 
and mutilate it, to adapt it toan imperfect, 
unsuitable, and almost primitive state of 
society, by depriving that constitution of 
its essential form, feature, and mechanism ; 
taking out, in short, one of its principal 
wheels. Sir, there has been too much 


tampering already, with the colonial coun- 
cils, as separate branches of the colonial 


legislatures; they have been too much 
deprived of the aristocratic principles 
too much of the democratic principle in- 
fused into them. The monarchical prin- 
ciple has, thereby, come into defect ; the 
Crown thereby deprived of much of its 
necessary influence. I am prepared to 
show, with respect to the history of Mas- 
sachusets and other parts of the old pro- 
vinces, that it was by such subversions of 
the monarchical principle and of the coun- 
cils, and by their becoming elective, that 
the power of the Crown was ultimately 
overpowered in the legislative bodies, where 
both branches, being elcetive, combined 
against the other. Sir, 1 think that the 
colonial councils, as branches of the colonial 
Legislature, require to be supported, to be 
invigorated and encouraged, in a due and 
suitable manner, considering the great run 
that has been made, and is making against 
them. Observe the collisions that are 
taking place in Prince Edward’s Island, 
between the Council and the Assembly. 
Collisions, as the House of Assembly state, 
$0 serious, that there is no prospect of 
agreement ; and, therefore, they demand 
a change in the constitution. I have no 
doubt that they may, under the influences 
of these examples, be induced to pray for 
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an elective council, or no council at all; 
for the legislative council was reformed in 
1839 ; previous to that it consisted of nine 
members, six of these being functionaries 
holding situations under the Crown. Now 
the council consists of twelve members, 
and of these only three are functionaries, 
and so far under the influence of the 
Crown, yet these troubles continue. It 
was a great mistake, here too, to erect 
Prince Edward's Island into a separate 
provincial establishment. The population 
now is only 47,000; it must then have 
been very trifling ; and, with respect to 
the qualification, that of the voter is al- 
most universal suffrage, and of the repre- 
sentative property of the value of 351. 
only! If these squabbles continue, I really 
would advise my noble Friend, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, to annex 
Prince Edward’s Island to New Bruns- 
wick ; and I will venture to say, that there 
will be no more trouble there, though 
there might be, of course, some objection 
on account of personal interest, but the 
subjects of dispute would be speedily set- 
tled. Sir, I have advisedly spoken all 
this, to guard myself against any supposi- 
tion, in giving this vote, that I have for- 
gotten the lessons which experience and 
some study taught me, when conducting 
colonial governments; with these expla- 
nations I shall vote for the bill of the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. V. Smith said, that when the hon. 
Member found fault with the constitution 
of 1832, he ought to recollect that a noble 
Lord (the Earl of Ripon), a Member of the 
present Government, was the person re- 
sponsible for that measure. With regard 
to the bill before the House, he was ready 
to admit that difficulties had arisen which 
the Government could not overlook, but he 
thought the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, was to blame in not having 
brought forward the measure at an earlier 
period of the Session ; and in the absence 
of sufficient information, and at this late 
period of the Session, he thought the noble 
Lord had placed them in great embarrass- 
ment in proceeding with the measure. He 
thought it would have been more satisfac- 
tory if the noble Lord had proposed a bill 
embodying the recommendations contained 
in Sir John Harvey’s first letter. Sir J. 
Harvey recommended a higher qualifica- 
tion for members of Assembly—a subdi- 
vision of the electoral district, and an in- 
crease in the number of Members to double 
the present number. From this last ree 
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commendation, however, Sir John Harvey 
had since seceded, owing to the difficulty 
of finding a sufficient number of persons 
qualified to be Members. The other re- 
commendations of Sir J. Harvey were, that 
the elections should be simultaneous, and 
that some test should be resorted to with 
regard to the residence of voters. If, 
therefore, the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, had introduced a bill 
founded upon the recommendations of Sir 
John Harvey, he would have raised the 
qualification of Members—he would have 
made the elections take place simultane- 
ously, and he would have given the best 
test as to the residence of the electors. 
In the bill before the House the noble 
Lord proposed to unite the two branches 
of the Legislature. It appeared to him 
that a union of this kind could only 
be justified in a new state, and agree- 
ing as he did with the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Liverpool that this 
union should be merely experimental, he 
did hope that the noble Lord would con- 
sent to fix a limit to the duration of this 
bill. He would not resist the proposal for 


a united assembly, provided the noble Lord 
introduced a clause limiting the operation 


of the bill to four or five years. He could 
not find anything in Sir John Harvey’s 
dispatch to justify the noble Lord in pro- 
posing the alteration in the qualification of 
voters, On the contrary, Sir John Harvey 
seemed to consider it unwise to alter the 
suffrage. The bill proposed to give the 
initiative of money grants to the crown. 
To that point he was decidedly favourable, 
being of opinion that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that the Crown should possess such 
a power. He was also favourable to simul- 
taneous elections. If the noble Lord would 
confine his bill to these points, he thought, 
that a great deal would be achieved in the 
passing of such a measure, but if any alte- 
ration was to be made in the electoral 
franchise, he begged the noble Lord to let 
it be made by the people of Newfoundland. 
He thought his noble Friend had acted 
perfectly right with regard to the suspen- 
sion of the writs; and he knew, that it 
was the intention of the noble Lord, the 
Member for the City of London, to intro- 
duce some measure upon this subject. He 
did not say, that it was the intention of his 
noble Friend to introduce a measure ex- 
actly similar to the present bill, but he 
certainly intended to introduce a measure 
to correct the evils complained of. If the 
hon. and learned Member for the county of 
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Cork should press his motion to a division 
he (Mr. Vernon Smith) should feel himself 
compelled to vote against it; but in the 
committee, he should be prepared to moye 
the omission of the clause which went to 
raise the qualification of voters, and to pro- 
pose a clause to limit the duration of the 
bill to five years. 

Mr. P. Howard begged strongly to pro- 
test against this bill being pressed forward 
in a House, which was a House only by 
courtesy. He saw before him at most 
some five-and.twenty hon. Gentlemen, 
and those twenty-five gentlemen were 
about to pass a law to abrogate the liber. 
ties and rights of 100,000 British sub. 
jects. 

Lord Stanley said, that although he was 
aware he had no right to address the 
House again upon this question, still he 
hoped to be allowed to do so for a few 
moments, in consequence of the suggestions 
which had been offered to him by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North. 
ampton, by which he (Lord Stanley) might 
be able to save the time of the House when 
it came into committee on this bill. If he 
had understood the right hon. Gentleman 
aright, his proposals were these—he was 
prepared to accede to the amount of quali- 
fication for Members of the House of 
Assembly—to the proposed arrangements 
with regard to initiative proceedings by 
the Government with respect to money 
votes—to the prima facie elections, and to 
the union of Council and Legislative 
Assembly as a temporary measure. He 
was sensible of the disadvantage and in- 
convenience which would arise from the 
union of those two bodies as a permanent 
measure, and he adopted it here in this bill 
on the recommendation of the Governor, 
and in the hope that the union might 
settle those differences and dissensions 
which existed. It was never his (Lord 
Stanley’s) intention to propose this as 
a permanent measure, for in the bill there 
was now contained a clause enabling the 
Crown to re-establish the Legislative 
Council. These, then, were portions of the 
measure to which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Northampton was prepared 
to accede. [Mr. O'Connell: The noble 
Lord is aware that I am not a party to 
this.] He was addressing himself to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton. The right hon. Gentleman 
objected to this being made a permanent 
measure, and desired a term of four or five 
years to be fixed for the continuance of the 
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pill. He objected also to the alteration of 
the existing franchise, with the exception 


that he did not object to the extension of | 


the period of residence to two years as a 
preliminary qualification, as proposed by 
the Governor. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite had a strong objection 
to the introduction of the freehold quali- 
fication, and it was his intention in com- 


mittee to propose an alteration which would | 


remove the word ‘‘ freehold,” but introduce 
the words ‘‘ownership of lands of the 
value of 40s., or occupier of house of the 
value of 51.” This, he thought, would be 
an improvement upon the present franchise, 
and would not diminish the existing num- 
berof the constituency. But he did not 
consider the alteration of the franchise as 
essential to the working of the measure ; 
and if, by an abandonment of the alteration 
of the franchise and the adherence to the 
household franchise he could obtain a more 
ready acquiescence and sanction to the 
measure, as evidenced by the observation 
ofthe right hon. Gentleman (Mr.V. Smith), 
he would consent to expunge that clause 
of the bill which altered the franchise, with 
the exception of retaining the provision 
fixing the period of residence at two years 
previous to the election as a preliminary 
qualification. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that undoubtedly 
the alterations which the noble Lord had 
just announced were very material, and he 
agreed with his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
V. Smith), that for this House to propose 


to deal with the qualification of the electors | 
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years it would be necessary for the Govern« 
ment again to bring the whole matter 
under the consideration of the Legislature of 
this country. This was an important quali- 
fication and change in the intentions first 
announced by her Majesty’s Government. 
He confessed that the bill, as first proposed, 
appeared to him to be so dangerous and 
objectionable that he should have offered 
it every opposition in his power; but at 
the same time he considered the whole 
responsibility of it rested upon her 
Majesty’s Government ; and he did think 
the subject ought to have been brought 
forward at a time and in a manner when 
a more satisfactory and a fuller deliberation 
could have been secured for it than was 
now possible. He regretted also that no 
opportunity had been afforded to this 
colony to be heard by its agent on the 
subject at the Bar of the House. He 
never remembered any measure of this 
kind being brought forward without an 
ample opportunity being afforded to the 
colony affected, being heard at the Bar. 
That had been the case with regard to 
Canada, even when a rebellion had just 
been suppressed in that province ; and the 
same course had been pursued also in the 
instance of Jamaica. He, therefore, look- 
ing at the magnitude of the principle in- 
volyed—a principle which took away the 
constitutional liberties of the colonists— 
regretted that Newfoundland, though not 
so considerable a colony as those he had 
mentioned, had not had an opportunity of 
being heard. At the same time he felt 


of Newfoundland, not only without evidence | very strongly the position in which the 
as to the propriety of the specific changes | colony was now placed; that its con- 


proposed, but absolutely in direct contra- 


diction to the opinions of the Governor, as | 


found in the papers on the Table of the 


Stitution was partially suspended, and 
that its affairs were in great confusion ; 
and therefore that it was the duty of the 


House, would be a step it was impossible | Government to prevent further mischief 


the House could take without a much fuller 
examination than at present it was possible 
tomake. He was therefore very glad the 
noble Lord had intimated his intention of 
abandoning that most objectionable part of 
the bill. He rejoiced also that the noble 
Lord had yielded in a point of far more 
consequence than anv of the details of the 
measure, and that he had assented to the 
suggestion of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
V. Smith), that this bill should not go 
forth as a permanent constitutional settle- 
ment of the affairs of Newfoundland. He 
(Mr. Labouchere), therefore, now under- 
stood this bill to be a temporary measure, 
intended to meet a temporary state of 
things, and that at the end of four or five 
VOL. LXV, {Pert} 





from accruing from the existing state of 
things—but still this bill had been left to 
a late period of the Session; and even 
after the alteration of the noble Lord con- 
tained much that was objectionable. He 
doubted the propriety of the principle of 
amalgamating the House of Assembly and 
the Council, for how could such a body act 
together? The people of North America 
were well acquainted with, and fully ap- 
preciated all the privileges conferred upon 
them in the semblance of the British con- 
stitution, and they would never willingly 
consent to its abrogation. His objections 
to the bill were not altogether removed ; 
he thought they were called upon to legis- 
late upon very meagre information ; how- 
2K 
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ever, after the concessions which had been 
made by the noble Lord, and the difficul- 
ties said to exist, he could see no useful 
end to be served by obstructing the further 
progress of the bill. 

Sir R. Peel said, so many reflectious had 
been thrown out against his noble Friend, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, for the de- 
lay in proceeding with the measure, that 
he felt bound to say they were wholly with- 
out foundation. The last despatch from 
Sir John Harvey was dated the 11th of 
February in the present year, and his no- 
ble Friend produced the measure early in 
May. The delay which had afterwards 
occurred his noble Friend was not at all 
responsible for, because he had night after 
night urged upon his noble Friend, the 
absolute necessity of postponing its further 
progress, in order to allow of his proceed- 
ing with the important measures, the 
Corn-law, the Income-tax, and the new 
tariff—measures which it was absolutely 
necessary to urge through the House, in 
consideration of the commercial interests 
of the country. The present Government 


had not suspended the constitution in New- 
foundland, they found it suspended, he 
believed, upon good grounds, and all his 
noble Friend wanted, was a_ legislative 


sanction for that which was a mere 
act of the Crown. The objection to the 
measure as being of a permanent nature 
was now obviated—it must again come un- 
der the consideration of the House ; and, 
as the clauses for altering the qualification 
had also been waved, he trusted, that if the 
opposition were persisted in, the House 
would, by a large majority, sanction the 
principle of the bill. 

Mr. Wyse said, that a great deal of zeal 
had been shown to exempt the noble Lord 
from blame for the delay, but when the 
House was informed, that the bill was not 
introduced till the 26th of May, that it 
was not sent to the colony till June 3, and 
did not reach the colony till the 25th of 
June, and that the colony had only, from 
the 25th of June to the middle of July to 
consider it, they would think that the co- 
lony had reason to complain. If it was 
necessary to protect the noble Lord’s cha- 
racter from blame for delay, still the in- 
terested in Newfoundland had a right to 
complain of the haste with which it was 
now pressed. Was the opinion of the peo- 
ple of Newfoundland known in that House? 
Was there any one expression of it in any 
public or private communication? Yet 
here they were, at the very close of a Ses- 
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sion, coming down to suspend a constitu. 
tion at the mere ipse dixit of a colonial 
secretary, and they called this public jus. 
tice. He protested, in this stage of the 
measure, against the mode in which the 
measure had been brought before the coun. 
try ; he never would consent to any bill 
disfranchising a colony or even a petty 
town or an individual, unless the part 

could be constitutionally heard. The other 
evening, when he proposod to enlarge the 
numbers of governors of the Birmingham 
School, he was met with the cry of vested 
rights, and he was told, that he was vio. 
lating acharter of Edward 6th. Yet in 
Newfoundland they proposed to violate all 
these rights, and a charter of a very recent 
date, a charter that had not been tried— 
they were casting it away, displeased with 
their own act, like children with a toy, 
He called for delay, because the precedent 
would be useful for future legislation. He 
thought, that the colonies would all have 
reason to complain, if they found the con. 
stitution of one thus changed, and altered, 
without an opportunity of hearing those 
who were interested. It was said, that 
they must legislate, because some legisla- 
tion was necessary ; but had they proved, 
that the measure was necessary? There 
were many important clauses to which he 
objected, but the most important was that 
amalgamating the two chambers. It was 
said, that only ten were to be named, and 
that fifteen were to be elected, but if the 
Government could command, as he under- 
stood they would, five of the elected, they 
would always have fifteen voting with 
them; and he confessed, that he would 
rather have the constitution wholly sus- 
pended, than have such a constitution in- 
flicted on the people. It might be very 
well to say, that it would last only four 
years, but in four years the one chamber 
might wholly change the laws, and estab- 
lish such an ascendancy that it could not 
be got rid of. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the word proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question:—Ayes 68; Noes 13: 
Majority 55. 


List of the Aves. 


Botfield, B. 
Clerk, Sir G, 
Collett, W. R. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cresswell, B. 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 


Allix, J. P. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baird, W. 

Baring, hon. W. B. 


Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
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Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 

Flower, Sir J. 
Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 


Gladstone,rt. hn. W.E. 


Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. H, 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Grant, Sir A. C. 
Greene, T. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 


Hardinge, rt. hn. Sir H. 


Hardy, J. 

Hawes, B. 

Henley, J. W. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 

Jones, Capt. 
Knatchbull,rt.h.Sir E. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
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Lyall, G. 

Meynell, Capt. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Polhill, F. 

Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Vivian, J. F. 
Williams, T. P. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, HH. B. 


List of the Noes. 


Aldam, W. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Duncan, G. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 
Scott, R. 


Tancred, H. W. 
Turner, E. 
Wall, C. B. 
Williams, W. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS, 
Wyse, T. 
O'Connell, D, 
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On the main question being again put, 
that the Speaker do now leave the Chair, 

Mr. O'Connell said, he thought, that at 
least, the bill might have been brought in 
in March, to have given an opportunity to 
ascertain the sentiments of the people of 
Newfoundland, and to have heard them 
by their counsel at the Bar of the House, 
to urge their reasons against it. He con- 
fessed, that he had been without informa- 
tion. It was only on Saturday, whilst 
the bill was under discussion, that he had 
heard of the existence of documents which 
were necessary for its discussion. He 
would just call the attention of the House 
to the manner in which the people of New- 
foundiand had been treated, not only by 
the noble Lord opposite, but by the noble 
Lord, the Member for the City of London. 
He was accordingly assailed by one party, 
and deserted by the other, and it was 
natural, that he should be so. Whatever 
was, in point of fact, the cause of the 
delay, the people of Newfoundland had 
aot been heard. The hon. Gentleman, 
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the Member for Droitwich (Mr. Paking- 
ton), had presented petitions containing 
scandalous and flagitious charges against, 
among others, the Catholic clergy, and 
the Liberal party generally, both Protest- 
ant and Catholic, in Newfoundland. The 
hon. Member then either gave notice of 
a motion, or asked a question across the 
House, of the noble Lord, the Member for 
London, and the noble Lord assented to 
the appointment of a committee. His 
first complaint was, that when the com- 
mittee was appointed, the witnesses for 
the petition were in town ready to be ex- 
amined, and the people of Newfoundland 
did not hear of that committee till it had 
closed its sittings. The hon. Member 
complained because he had called this a 
one-sided inquiry. Was it not as much 
one-sided when the people were excluded 
from being heard, as if they had been 
excluded by a resolution of the commit- 
tee? The inhabitants of Newfoundland 
heard of the hon. Member’s petitions, 
though they did not hear of the commit- 
‘ee, aud accordingly they sent over two 
petitions, one of which was presented by 
himself, and the other by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, complaining of the foul 
and false calumnies uttered against the 
clergy, declaring, that there was not one 
word of truth in those charges, and that 
wherever there was a fact it had been 
greatly distorted, and they prayed for a 
commission to inquire upon the spot, and 
to mvestigate the facts. That was not 
done, but that which was most gross was 
permitted. The committee sat where the 
inhabitants could not be heard. As soon 
as they learned that this committee was 
sitting, four members were selected from 
the House of Assembly to come to Eng- 
land. It was the last day of their sitting ; 
they started for England without delay, 
but when they reached this country, Par- 
liament was dissolved. So far from shrink- 
ing from inquiry, they came to court it. 
They were now legislating against men 
who did not shrink from inquiry. The 
delegates from the Assembly were re- 
ceived by Lord John Russell, who invited 
them to put their communications to Go- 
vernment into writing. His next com. 
plaint was, that three or four important 
communications were thereupon made, 
and the noble Lord had not laid them 
upon the Table of the House. He himself 
had not heard of them till Saturday, when 
the ~—_ was debating the bill, After this 
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he was not surprised at the small at- 
tendance that night, and of the parade of 
a compromise. Conduct more indefensible 
than that of the late Government in this 
respect he had never known, always ex- 
cepting the conduct of the noble Lord 
opposite. The delegates obtained a pro- 
mise from Lord John Russell, communi- 
cated through Mr. Vernon Smith, that no 
proceedings should be mooted in Parlia- 
ment till there was an opportunity for 
defence given to the colony, and it was 
distinctly promised that if the House 
should proceed further, the Secretary of 
State would give the delegates due notice 
of it. Would it not be mere equivocation 
to say, that there should be no new com- 
mittee unless they heard of it, and then 
froceed to legislation without their know- 
ledge? By every rule of English justice, 
if fair play was a part of the English 
character, nothing could have more com- 
pletely violated that promise than these 
proceedings. These steps were taken in 


violation of the meaning of that pledge, 
and all because of the petitions presented 
by the hon. Member for Droitwich, which 
contained charges which had been made 
thirty-three times over against the Catho- 


lic clergy of Ireland, and which were 
wholly erroneous. It did create a sensi- 
bility in the Catholics to hear these 
charges made, for they knew the things 
charged to be impossible. If a Catholic 
clergyman refused to administer the sa- 
crament for political reasons, he would 
not remain a clergyman. Yet the foul 
and filthy language in these petitions 
against the Irish Catholic clergy had been 
adopted in the petitions from Newfound- 
land. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
proceeded to remark upon the conduct of 
the Government in 1838, in reference to 
the election of Members of the House of 
Assembly. The election took place, but 
the governor of the colony by a trick and 
a subterfuge rendered the election void, 
upon the suggestion that the writs on 
which it had taken place were not sealed. 
The next step was to send in three persons 
to the Assembly, who were unfit to become 
Members of it; one could not read, the 
other two were in the situation of clerks, 
But now the governor turned round and 
said, ‘* See what is the constitution of this 
Assembly ; there must be some alteration 
in a constitution which permits such 
things as this to take place.” Such was 
the conduct of the governor, and after 
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such conduct the present bill was brought 
in. He complained, therefore, that these 
people were to be punished without being 
heard. He said, that there was no neces. 
sity for any alteration to be made. A new 
election were about to take place. Let it 
be carried through. In reference to the 
case of Jamaica when that was discussed, 
the same suggestion was made, and in 
spite of the hon. Gentlemen who then 
held the reins of Government, it was car- 
tied. Jamaica had had another trial, and 
was now going on well under its old con- 
stitution. The people of Newfoundland, 
in like manner, should have another trial, 
if they made a bad use of this new opportu- 
nity, letthem have no more. He would make 
only one observation upon the subject of 
the introduction of religion into this dis. 
cussion — upon the reference to Catho. 
lic or Protestant. He had not introduced 
it until it was forced upon him; it was 
in the despatches of the noble Lord 
himself, and he could not but allude 
to it. The present bill, as regarded its 
provision for the franchise, he maintained 
was calculated to give satisfaction to the 
people of this colony. They were unwil- 
ling to submit to the provisions which it 
contained, Sir John Harvey, in his des- 
patches, described the colony as improving 
daily in its position, as flourishing in its 
commerce, and as being firm in its loyalty 
to the Crown. This was its condition 
under its present constitution, and yet this 
was the constitution which was sought to 
be destroyed. He entreated the House to 
remember that this bill had been delayed. 
It might have been on the Table of the 
House in March; nay, in February there 
had been no difficulties interposed in the 
way of the noble Lord,—no factious oppo. 
sition, and yet, without any opportunity 
being afforded to the colonists to make 
known their case, it was attempted to be 
forced on at a time when the real feeling 
of the House could not be ascertained. 
The right hon. Baronet talked of the 
sense of the House. Could anything be 
more cruel than to drive the opponents of 
this measure into committee in such 8 
House as that? Was it not idle to talk 
of their showing the sense of the House? 
Might it not rather be called the sense of 
the benches? Were not the benches the 
rule, hon. Members the exception. He 
could not, therefore, recognise any deci- 
sion of that House as at present consti- 
tuted, and he must state that he believed 
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it to be his duty, under these circum- 
stances, to oppose this measure upon every 
stage. 

Mr. Pakington, having already ad- 
dressed the House on this question, would 
only trespass further to say a few words in 
reference to what had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down, The ground on which he had 
moved for the committee of last year was 
not upon any statement contained in the 
petitions presented to that House, but the 
dispatches of the Governor of the colony. 
Neither was the bill now before the House 
founded on those petitions but he looked 
upon it that the transactions which had 
recently occurred in the colony itself, were 
fully sufficient to justify its introduction. 
With regard to the introduction into the 
discussion of any questions of religion, he 
begged to say that the charge had been 
brought forward by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, that the Government had persecuted 
the Roman Catholics. He had come 
down to the House prepared to show, that 
any persecution which had _ occurred 
against Catholics, had been by members 
of their own body. The hon. and learned 
Member disputed the truth of the allega- 
tions contained in the petitions. He had 
heard of similar passages in the history of 
the counties of Carlow and of Cork, and 
he had heard that every one of the allega- 
tions was capable of proof. 

Mr. O’Connell: There were exactly the 
same allegations made in reference to Car- 
low and Cork, but not a single witness 
had ever been produced to prove them, 
though every opportunity had been af- 
forded. 

Mr. P. Howard rose to state those 
reasons which appeared to dictate the ne- 
cessity of delaying the consideration of the 
proposition now before the House to an- 
other Session, and until such time as it 
were possible to collect the opinions of 
those in the colony, who were most inter- 
ested in its determination. In the case of 
Jamaica, although that assembly had all 
but abdicated its legislative functions, the 
House heard counsel ; and were the Go- 
vernment, who had been frequently taxed 
with political plagiarism, about to follow 
the most unhappy of precedents that could 
have been selected, and imitate their pre- 
decessors in a course of proceeding which 
had been the ultimate cause of their down- 
fall? Would they not then, as in the case 
of Canada, also consent to hear counsel 
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at the Bar? Canada, on the verge of re- 
bellion, had that grace conferred. An 
eminent modern writer had asked, and 
truly stated, this question,* 

“* What is the true principle of colonial go- 
vernment? What should be the leading prin- 
ciple of such a government is no longer a 
matter of doubt; it was announced 1,800 
years ago, as the rule of all intercourse between 
man and man; and subsequent experience has 
only tended to prove its universal application. 
It is simply to do as we would be done by. 
Consider the colonies as distant provinces of 
the empire; regard them in the same light as 
Yorkshire or Middlesex; treat them accord- 
ingly, and it will be long ere they will seek to 
throw off the British connection. Legislate 
for them as you would wish they should legis- 
late for you, as if Quebec or Calcutta were the 
seat of central government, and Great Britain 
and Ireland the remote dependencies. * * 
It was the neglect of the first principles, so 
easy to see, so hard to practise, which lost the 
British the United States in the North, and the 
Spaniards the whole of South America.” 


These, Sir, are words of wisdom, and 
now for their application. If this were a 
case affecting Yorkshire or Middlesex, 
would you thus precipitately suspend the 
constitution? and will you act with less 
caution and generosity of feeling when the 
interests of an unprotected colony is con- 
cerned? He would feign hope not. In 
Lord Goderich’s instructions to the Go- 
vernor, Sir Thomas Cuchrane, he plainly 
pointed out that some difficulties might 
attend the first working of the constitution, 
but the vast practical benefits which had 
flowed from the measure justitied the con- 
fidence reposed by the present President 
of the Council, then Colonial Secretary, in 
the people of Newfoundland. Under the 
fostering care of the local Legislature, 
1,000 miles of road had been opened, 
lighthouses had been erected, and the vin- 
dication and guardianship of the law had 
been secured by the erection of prisons. 
Smiling and verdant farms showed forth 
the triumphs of cultivation in those dis- 
tricts where, four or five years before, it 
was a barren waste. It is true that some 
culpable degree of violence had marked— 
and where had it not?—the contested 
elections; but should these be sufficient 
to obliterate the recollection of great ser- 
vices to the State, or be deemed a real plea 
for change? The great foe of this country 
Napoleon, had said, ‘‘ that her colonies were 





* History of the Revolution, Allison, vol, 
X, p. 767. 
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the wings which had enabled this country 
to soar to greatness,” and would they 
place in peril that greatness, by poisoning 
in its source the fountain of loyalty, by 


instilling suspicion, and so spreading dis- | 


content throughout British America? To 


the accuracy of the parallel between New | 


South Wales and the colony which then 
engaged their attention, as drawn by the 
noble Secretary for the Colonies, he could 
not assent. In New South Wales, the 
wages of labour were exceedingly high, 
whilst, in Newfoundland, house rents were 
cheaper, payments were mostly in kind, 
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which the noble Lord was now going to 
take away the privileges of the people of 
,; Newfoundland ?—disturbances which the 
| English House of Commons would have 
risen against. The House of Assembly 
| of Newfoundland was impugned for main- 
‘taining its privileges. If a person out of 
the House here had assaulted an hon. 
Member for words used in his place in 
Parliament, and when called to the Bar 
‘had, instead of apologizing, called the 
same hon. Member a liar and a coward, 
what would have been the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair? He 
would have taken care that due punish. 


) 
{ 


and the population, very primitive in, 
habits, dwelt in families. The colony had | 
not been acquired by conquest; the birth- 
right of English law was theirs, and he | 
(Mr. Howard) trusted that the greatcharter | 
of the liberties of the island, so recently | 
granted, would not now be abrogated, ground for respect. The House of As- 
against the declared wish of the inha-| sembly knew their privileges, and they 
bitants. | were determined to maintain them—and 

Mr. Hume had hoped that the observa | for this they were to be attacked with 
tions of the right hon. and learned Gen-' every species of obloquy! This ground 
tleman would have had some etfect on the} of attack had therefore altogether failed. 
Government who were about to commit! Now as to the question of the constitu- 
political robbery. He congratulated him-| tion not having worked well. The fact 


ment was awarded to the offender; and 
that was the course that had been pursued 
by the House of Assembly, and it was on 
this ground that it had been so violently 
assailed. He said such conduct was a 


self on having voted against a similar pro- 


position with regard to Jamaica on a for- 
mer occasion, though he had been the 
means of thereby turning out the then 
Government. He complained of the 
uoble Lord (Lord J. Russell) for not hav- 
ing acted with fair dealing towards the 
inhabitants of the colony, and giving 
them an opportunity of meeting the alle 
gations again.t them. In October, 1840, 
a pledge had been given to the delegates 
from the island that the constitution of 
the island should not he interfered with 
without notice being given to the dele- 
gates; and the ink was scarcely dry before 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had 
broken the pledge. Would the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) say whether he had 
not an intention, in December last, to 
change the constitution, and had he not 
endeavoured to carry out the objects of 
the late Government without any notice 
being given to the people of Newfound- 
land? Such an instance of want of good 
faith had never taken place before in the 
British Parliament, and he hoped never 
would again. When this intelligence had 
been received in Newfoundland contrary 
to the pledge given to their delegates, it 
had excited astonishment among the peo- 
ple. What were the disturbances for 


was, the constitution gave the settlers, 
who had previously been oppressed by the 
mercantile party, the means of asserting 
their independence, and they had asserted 
itand redeemed themselves from the slavery 
—for slavery it was—under which they 
had been held by the latter party, from 
whom consequently all these complaints 
had proceeded. When Sir J. Harvey first 
landed there was not a school in the 
island. Since the constitution had been 
granted sixteen schools had been estab- 
lished ; but, strange to say, subsequently 
to the letter which had been quoted by his 
hon. and learned Friend, the Government 
had withdrawn their support from these 
schools, which were now, as he gathered, 
supported by the Roman Catholics alone. 
The effect, therefore, of the present measure 
was to throw the people into the hands of 
their old oppressors, and to check the im- 
provements which had sprung up since the 
granting of the charter. There was no 
ground for saying that the constitution 
had not worked well. As far as education 
was concerned—as far as agriculture was 
concerned—as far as every improvement 
calculated to give rise to human happiness 
and prosperity went, the constitution had 
worked well. He defied the right hon. 
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to present any one portion of the popu- 
lation of this country which was so pure, so 
virtuous, so worthy of having continued 
to them their just rights, as the people 
of Newfoundland. He was prepared to 
rove before a committee of the House 
that there was no portion of truth in the 
charges which had been brought forward 
on the score of the insubordination of the 
people, and the difficulty of administering 
justice among them, any more than in the 
other charges. He could only oppose his 
vote to the majority of the House; they 
might carry the bill and commit a rob- 
bery, and so might a highwayman. All 
he asked was that the people should 
he heard at the Bar in their own defence 
before they were found guilty of the 
charges that had been alleged. A pledge 
had been given, and that pledge had been 
broken; and to allow legislation of this 
kind to pass under such circumstances, 
with empty Benches on both sides of the 
House, would, in his opinion, be a disgrace 
to the House of Commons. They ought 
not to proceed to disfranchise a colony of 
such importance as Newfoundland without 
having previously before them all the 
papers and despatches that had passed 
during the administration of the late 
Government. They ought also to hear 
the parties at the Bar. If after having 
taken that course it was found that the 
business of the colony could not go on 
without an act of this kind—an act which 
he considered to be an act of violence, 
unless justified by absolute necessity—he 
(Mr. Hume) would not offer any further 
Opposition to the bill. 

The House divided on the question that 
the Speaker do now leave the Chair:— 
Ayes, 82; Noes, 21: Majority, 61. 


List of the Ayes. 


A’Court, Capt. Colvile, C. R. 


Allix, J. P. Cripps, W. 
Arbuthnott, Hon. H. Damer, hon. Col. 
Arkwright, G. Darby, G. 

Baird, W. Douglas, Sir H. 


Douglas. Sir C, E. 
Eliot, Lord 
Escott, B. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Ffolliott, J. 


Baring, hon. W. B. 
Bateson, R. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Boldero, H. G. ® 
Borthwick, P. 


Botfield, B. Forester, hn. G.C. W. 
Broadley, H. Fuller, A. E. 
Bruce, Lord E. Gaskell, J. Milnes 


Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 


Buller Sir J. Y. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 


Burrell, Sir C. M. 


{ Ave. 3} 


Grant, Sir A. C, 
Greene, T. 
Grogan, E. 
Harcourt, G. G. 


Hardy, J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jones, Capt. 


Lefroy, A. 
Leicester, Earl of 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Maclean, D. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mundy, E. M. 


Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bryan, G. 
Duncan, G. 
Gore, hon, R. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hollond, R. 
Howard, P. H. 
Langston, W. G. 
Martin, J. 
Morris, D. 
O’Brien, J. 


read, 


whatsoever ; 





Gore, M, 


Clerk, Sir G. 
Gore, W. R.O. 


Cockburn, rt.in,.Sir G. 








Newfoundland. 
Graham, ri. hn. Sir J. Nicholl, right hon. J. 


Hardinge, rt.hn.Sir H. 


Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE, 
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Pakington, J. S, 
Peel, right hon, Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Polhill, F: 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T, 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Round, J. 
Sanderson, R. 
Scott, hon. F, 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, A. 

Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Verner, Col. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Pringle, A, 


List of the Nozs. 


Plumridge, Capt. 
Scott, R. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wall, C. B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Williams, W. 
Wyse, T. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
O’Connell, De 


House in committee. 

On clause 1 being proposed, 

On a part of the clause empowering 
her Majesty to raise the qualifications of 
members of the Assembly having been 


Mr. O’Connell regretted that the House 
should be called on to decide the question 
of qualification without more information 
than they at present possessed. 
existing qualification had been granted 
by the Government several years ago, 
after mature deliberation, and the noble 
Lord had neither proved that it was unfit 
nor that the qualification which he pro- 
posed in this bill was a better one. 
(Mr. O’Connell) should propose, in the 
first place, that after the words ‘‘ no such 
qualification shall be fixed at more than a 
net annual income,” there be inserted 
these words, “arising from any source 
and in the next, that the 
blank be filled up with ‘ 50/.” instead of 
“ 100/.,” as proposed by the noble Lord, 


The 
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First amendment agreed to. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the blank be filled up with 100/,:— 
Ayes 78; Noes 13: Majority 65. 


List of the Nors. 


O’Brien J. 
Philips, M. 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, B. 
TELLERS. 


Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bryan, G. 
Duncan, G. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. O'Connell, D. 
Morris, D. Wyse, R. 

Blank filled up with 100/. 

Mr. O'Connell objected to the words 
“clear of all incumbrances.” He could 
not see how fishing-grounds, or fishing 
speculations, could be burdened with in- 
cumbrances, 

The committee divided on the question 
that these words stand part of the clause 
—Ayes 76; Noes ]4: Majority 62. 

On the question that the blank in the 
latter part of the clause be filled up with 
the words “ Five hundred pounds :” 

Mr. O'Connell moved that the blank be 
filled with two hundred and fifty pounds. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the blank be filled with five hundred 
pounds: — Ayes 75; Noes12: Ma- 
jority 63. 

On the question that the clause stand 
part of the biil, the committee divided — 
Ayes 76; Noes 13; Majority 63. 


List of the Nes. 


Morris, D. 
O’Brien, J. 
Philips, M. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
TELLERS. 


Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Duncan G. 
Forster, M. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Howard, P. H. O’Connell, D. 
Hume, J. Wyse, T. 

[It is thought unnecessary to insert the 
names on every division, but we r tain 
the names of thirteen who voted through- 
out and in the minority.] 

Clauses, to the 5th inclusive, agreed to. 

House resumed. 

The Chairman reported progress. Com- 
mittee to sit again, 

House adjourned at one o'clock. 


eer scerores—-— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 4, 1842. 


Minutes.) Britis. Public.—1° Designs Copyright ; 
Slavery (East Indies) ; Tobacco Regulations ; Slave Trade 
Suppression; Militia Pay. 
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2* Dublin Boundaries ; Four Courts Marshalsea (Dublin), 
Committed.—St. Asaph and Bangor Preferments, 
Committed and Reported.—Slave Trade Suppression Act 
Suspension. 

Reported.—Limitation of Actions (Ireland) ; Rivers (Ire. 
land); Parish Constables; Colonial Passengers. 

3*- and passed:—Stamp Duties Assimilation; Fisheries 
(Ireland) ; Ordnance Services; Court of Exchequer (Eng. 
land); Bonded Corn; Western Australia. 

Petitions Presentgp. By Lord Beaumont, from the 
Rajah of Sattara, for Inquiry and Redress.—From Inhabi- 
tants of Goswell Street, in favour of the Buildings Regu- 
lation Bill, and against burying the Dead in Populous 
Districts. 


Tue Ragan or Satrara.] Lord 
Beaumont held in his hand a petition from 
a native Indian prince, who, whatever 
might have been his errors, deserved com- 
misseration for his misfortunes. This 
prince was the head of the Mahratta dyn- 
asty, and the lineal descendant of its 
eminent founder. The Prince complained 
that he had been dethroned, deprived of 
his personal property and sent an exile to 
Benares, on charges which had not been 
proved, and which had no foundation in 
fact. Amongst other absurd allegations 
against him was, that of an intention of 
bringing up 30,000 Portuguese troops from 
Goa, for the purpose of overthrowing 
British power in India. These and other 
charges he strongly denied, and complained 
that he had undergone a sort of trial by 
British commissioners, but that he had 
been present at only a part of the proceed. 
ings, that he had no person to defend him, 
that he had been required to sign a docu- 
ment which would be an admission of his 
guilt, but that rather than do so, he would 
forfeit his throne, and that he had been 
dethroned and replaced by his brother. 
tHe prayed that his case might be revised, 
and such relief given as their Lordships 
might deem fit. He did not mean to say 
that the Governor-general of India, or the 
Governor of Bombay, were to blame for 
sanctioning this deposition, because he 
believed the whole of the documents con- 
nected with the case were not yet printed, 
but, judging only from those papers which 
had been published, he should say that 
the case of the Rajah was one of great 
hardship, and he hoped it would undergo 
revision. 

Lord Fitzgerald said, that if the pre- 
sent occasion were the first on which this 
case of the Rajah came under public notice 
he might feel it necessary to enter into 
some explanation of its merits; but the 
case having been considered and recon- 
sidered elsewhere, and being about to be 
submitted for revision in the other House 
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of Parliament that evening, he did not feel 
called upon to go into any detail about it. 
Whether the explanation which had been 
given elsewhere was sufficient he would not 
say; but when the proceedings against 
the Rajah had been sanctioned by the 
Governor-general of India in Council, the 
Governor of Bombay, the Court of Direct- 
ors, the Court of Proprietors, and the 
Board of Control, he did not think that 
it ought to be again gone into now. He 
would only say, that any one who had care- 
fully read over the papers must feel satisfied 
that the Rajah’s conduct was such as to 
call for active measures against him; and 
when he recollected that those measures 
were commenced under the Government of 
the late Sir R. Grant, as Governor of Bom- 
bay, he thought it was enough to give a 
guarantee that they were only such as the 
case called for. He did not feel it neces- 
sary to enter further into the matter on the 
presentation of a petition. 

Lord Beaumont said, that if a more 
satisfactory explanation were not given, he 
should feel it his duty to submit a motion 
on the subject, of which he would give due 
notice. 

Lord Brougham said, that his right hon. 
Friend, the late Sir R. Grant was dead 
before the deposition of the Rajah took 
place, but he believed that had his right 
hon. Friend lived, the act of deposition 
would have met his sanction. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


REPEAL oF THE Corn Laws.] The 
Earl of Radnor, in moving the second 
reading of the Corn Importation Act Re- 
peal Bill said,* that if he had not felt that 
the measure he now proposed was most 
urgent, and indeed absolutely necessary 
for the well-being of the country, he 
should not have troubled their Lordships 
on the subject. He knew that this bill 
related to a topic disagreeable to them, 
and the consideration of which they in- 
variably wished to avoid ; and as it always 
was irksome to him to address their Lord- 
ships, it was particularly so on the present 
occasion. But the settlement of the corn 
question, once for all, on a permanent 
footing, was an object of such deep in- 
terest to all the working classes, now in a 
state of the greatest distress and destitu- 
tion, and of such vital importance to every 
class of the community, so necessary, in 





* From a corrected ‘ep 
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his opinion, for the prosperity of the State, 
that he could not refrain from making this 
effort, at least, to accomplish so desirable 
an object: a sense of duty alone com- 
pelled him to do so. The change he pro- 
posed in the bill, the second reading of 
which he should now move, would, in his 
opinion, be desirable at any time; but at 
the present moment was particularly called 
for, not only by the sufferings of the peo- 
ple, but in consideration of the patience 
and good humour with which they have 
now for five years borne their privations. 
Indeed, their conduct was beyond all 
praise; as also their privations were, he 
believed, far beyond what their Lordships 
supposed or he could describe. This 
change, moreover, was eagerly desired 
by thousands, he might say by hun- 
dreds of thousands of the people, who 
had petitioned the other House of Parlia- 
ment to that effect ; and would, he had no 
doubt, afford immediate relief to a consi- 
derable extent. The bill now under con- 
sideration went to the extent of an entire 
repeal of all duties on the importation of 
corn. The first clause repealed the act 
passed in the present Session ; but, as by 
the repeal of that act only, the act of the 
9th of George 4th, which the act of the 
present Session repealed, would revive, the 
second clause repealed so much of that act 
as imposed duties on the importation of 
corn. Other parts of that act were left un- 
repealed ; such as those which repealed the 
former acts creating duties on the importa- 
tion of corn, and those which required the 
taking of averages, which it was necessary 
to continue for divers reasons, especially 
for carrying into effect the act for the 
commutation of tithe. The consequence, 
therefore, of this bill, if it became a law, 
would be, that the trade in corn would 
thenceforth be perfectly free. It might be 
said, that if this were done there would be 
an immediate and no inconsiderable loss 
to the revenue. It is probable that a large 
quantity of corn now in bond, if no altera- 
tion took place in the law, will be soon 
admitted; the wheat (of which there are, 
he understood, above 1,500,000 qrs.) at 
8s., and other corn at their respective 
duties ; and that, if this bill passed, the 
800,0002. or 1,000,0007. (whatever it 
might be) would be lost to the public: if 
that were so, he for one would say, that 
the advantages of a free-trade, and the 
immediate relief which would be afforded, 
would be cheaply bought at that or even a 
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larger price. But he did not think that 
the whole of the duty would be lost. If 
their Lordships were to give a second 
reading to this bill chat night, the effect 
would be, that all holders of home-grown 
corn, and of corn which had already paid 
the duty, would hasten into the market, in 
the hope of anticipating the decline which 
the passing of the act would be expected 
to occasion. This would produce a fall in 
the prices, and as the necessary effect of 
a fall of the price would, under the pre- 
sent case, be a rise of duty, it would be- 
come a matter of calculation, whether it 
would not be more advantageous to secure 
the present price and pay the present duty 
than to await the latter, when the duty 
would be nil, but the price so low that the 
present duty would amount to less than 
the difference between that price and the 
present. In all probability, however, some 
part of the duty would be lost, but not the 
whole; and he repeated, that he would 
willingly give up the whole for the ad- 
vantage of a free-trade. The immediate 
effect of this free-trade would be, to give 
a stimulus to the home market, and in all 
probability to revive commerce with fo- 
reign countries. With respect to the home 
trade, he knew that many persons would 
argue that, if the price of corn was lowered, 
the means of purchasers, holders of land, 
would be so much impaired, that in truth 
it would be injured. He believed that this 
was altogether contrary to the fact. If their 
Lordships would only consider what large 
payments were required for the purchase 
of necessary corn, they would at once see 
how large a sum would be retained, by 
lowering the price of corn, to be applied 
to the purchase of other articles. For in- 
stance, the average price of wheat in 1835 
was 39s. 4d.; in 1840, 66s. 4d.; a dif- 
ference of 27s. per qr. Now, stating the 
population of Great Britain at 18,000,000 
of people, and assuming, which is the usual 
calculation, that the consumption of the 
people, one with another, is one qr. per 
person, the excess of the sum paid for ne- 
cessary corn in 1840, over what was paid 

in 1835, would be no less a sum than 

24,300,000. Again, the price in 1841 

was 64s. 4d.; 25s. per qr. higher than in 

1835 : in this year the excess of price paid 

over the former year would be 22,500,0001. 

So that in these two years there must 

have been paid 46,800,000/. more for the 
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tinued as it was in 1835; and all this 
money would have been expended in the 
purchase of other articles, some of neces. 
sity (but of a necessity less imperious than 
that of food,) some of use or luxury, and 
thus would have increased the general 
fund for the employment of labour. This 
view of the case was very much strengh. 
ened by the evidence given by many of 
the witnesses examined before the Import 
Duties Committee in 1840. To take only 
one: Mr. J. Whetstone, of Leicester, for 
twenty years engaged in the worsted trade, 
says, 

“ The persons who send their travellers 
through the agricultural districts, complain 
that the demand has fallen off as much in the 
purely agricultural districts, as it has in the 
manufacturing. I ought to say, that the manu- 
facture of woollen and worsted stockings is 
almost entirely dependent for its demand upon 
the well-doing and well-being of the working 
and industrious population of the country ; it 
is not an article of luxury supplied to the 
higher, but an article of necessity to the work- 
ing and middle classes.”’ 


He was then asked— 


To what do you ascribe the diminished 
demand for the goods ?” 


He answers— 


‘*To the high price of provisions, which has 
diminished the means of the labourers to pur- 
chase ; because, if his food takes a larger pro- 
portion of his wages, it leaves him less to lay 
out in clothing, and furniture, and other arti- 
cles. 


And in reply to another question— 


“It is an invariable rule in our trade, that 
when provisions are cheap, we have a good 
demand : it is a rule observed constantly by 
the manufacturers, and established as a maxim 
in the trade.” 


Their Lordships will observe, that the 
article, about which Mr. Whetstone was 
speaking, was one of necessity, only less 
urgent than food—worsted stockings sup- 
plied to the working and middle classes ; 
and they can hardly doubt, that if the 
price of food so materially affected the 
sale of such an article, others of less pres- 
sing demand would be still more affected. 
He thought, therefore, that he had clearly 
established, that any measure which would 
have the effect of lowering the price of 
wheat, would prove a stimulus to the home 
market. Equally benefited would foreiga 
trade be by opening our ports to foreign 
corn. On a previous occasion, he bad 





— of necessary food, than would 
ave been required if the price had con- 
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speech of Mr. Canning’s, in 1826, which 
showed how, in that time of distress (a 
distress of the same nature as the present, 
but infinitely less in intensity), the bare 
mention of an intention on the part of the 
Government to propose a measure, merely 
for releasing a quantity of corn from bond 
had an instantaneous effect in giving life 
to trade; and it must be obvious, that the 
cheapening of the articles we manufacture 
and export, must increase that export ; 
nor is it, he conceived, less obvious, that 
the allowing the importation of an addi- 
tional article, must extend the exportation 
of those articles which we have to spare ; 
especially when that one article is, in fact, 
the only thing those, who wish for our 
manufactured goods, have to give in ex- 
change, as is the case, at the present 
time, with America. On this point, how- 
ever, he was at a loss to know whether he 
should be met with an argument which, 
heretofore, he had heard often urged in 
that House—namely, that the importation 
of corn was objectionable, inasmuch as it 
made us dependent on other countries. 
This argument of the necessity of being 
independent of other countries had been 
particularly insisted on by the noble 
Duke opposite, and another noble Lord of 
great authority, now absent, had laid 
down as an axiom, that every great coun- 
try should grow corn enough for its own 
people; whether this argument was to be 
insisted on now, he knew not. The other 
day, when the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Ripon) moved the second reading of the 
present act for regulating the importation 
of corn, he appeared to admit fully, that 
we did not habitually and uniformly raise 
a sufficient quantity for our own people, 
and calculated the annual average defici- 
cency at 1,000,000 qrs. At the same 
time, the noble Earl took great trouble, 
in another part of his speech, to prove, 
that there was no country from which we 
could be sure of having this constant sup- 
ply. Now, what is the fact? Is this 
country independent of the foreigner? On 
a former occasion, he (Lord Radnor) de- 
tailed to their Lordships how this country 
had grahually changed from an exporting 
to an importing country. For a great 
part of the last century, this country ex- 
ported largely. It was the policy adopted 
very foolishly, as he thought, to encourage 
exportation; and several millions of mo- 
ney, he believed, had been paid in boun- 
ties for that purpose; all money raised 
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by taxes on the people to enhance the 
price of their own food: but about the 
middle of the century, their exports fell 
off, and from the year 1790, up to the 
present time, there have been only two 
years in which the imports have not ex- 
ceeded the exports. It is curious to ob- 
serve, too, how those imports have gradu- 
ally increased :— 


the Corn-Laws. 


“In ten years ending 1780, the excess of 
imports was 286,837 qrs.; in the next ten 
years, the excess was 645,311 qrs. ; in the ten 
years ending 1800, it was 4,293,938 qrs. ; in 
the ten years ending 1810, it was 5,996,350 
qrs.; in the ten years ending 1820, it was 
6,040,944 qrs.; in the ten years ending 1830, 
it was 9,413,459 qrs.; and in the ten years 
ending 1840, it was 14,953,408 qrs.” 


Thus he found, that in the last of 
these ten years the average annual excess 
of imports above exports, was 1,495,340 
qrs.; if the following year, 1841, be 
added, the average would be found to 
be i,622,382 qrs. Again, taking the 
whole time during which the act of the 
9th of Geo. 4th (the act repealed the other 
day) was in operation—that is, from 1829 
to 1841—the annual average excess of 
imports above exports was 1,702,293 qrs. 
If the last five years only be taken, it 
would be found to be 2,193,254 ; and for 
the last three years, 2,800,140 qrs. So 
that, in fact, we may talk as long as we 
please of being independent; dependent 
we are, and with our increasing popula- 
tion are likely to remain so. If, then, we 
cannot supply ourselves, but must have 
recourse to foreign countries, what is the 
thing most to be desired? Is it not that 
the supply should be co-extensive with the 
demand, cotemporaneous with the want, 
and procured as cheaply as possible ? 
With respect to cheapness, where is the 
individual buyer who does not seek to 
purchase as cheaply as possible? And 
why should it be otherwise with a com- 
munity? Now, these objects are at- 
tempted to be attained by the sliding- 
scale. Let us consider how it acts. He 
admitted, that the sliding-scale was a very 
ingenious device, It was said, that the 
price would exhibit both the extent of the 
demand, and the time when the supply 
would be required; and that the duty 
falling in proportion as the call was urgent, 
the supply would always be commensurate 
with it. It might have been thought that 


the fallacy of this ingenious device would 
not have been detected, till experience had 
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demonstrated its failure; but one person 
did detect it and announce it. Mr. Baring 
pronounced that it would fail of its object, 
that it would give protection when none 
was wanted, and would afford none when 
it was required. In truth, this scale, in 
order to effect its object, presupposes two 
things, neither of which exists; the first, 
that there is somewhere a constant store 
of corn ready to be poured into our mar- 
ket, and to supply our wants whenever 
they arise; and the second, that the corn, 
as soon as it arrives, whatever the state of 
the market, or the prospect of a rise or 
fall of price, will be sold. That the last 
particular does not occur is sufficiently 
apparent ; persons speculating, naturally, 
and not improperly, speculating on a 
rise, withhold the corn when it is 
most wanted, when the market is ris- 
ing ; and again, when it is falling, and 
there is already at home an abundant 
supply, from fear of loss, pour it into an 
over-supplied and falling market; thus 
injuring both consumer in the first place, 
and producer in the second, And with 
respect to the price, does this ingenious 
contrivance answer better? Quite the re- 
verse. It begins by proclaiming that we 


mean to supply ourselves; that we think 
we can grow enough for our own con- 
sumption, and that we will not be regular 


and habitual importers of corn. This it 
does by enacting duties so high as to be 

rohibitory, and are meant to be so. What 
is the effect of this, but to discourage the 
growth of foreign corn for our supply? It 
renders—the effect and indeed the object 
of it are to render—our market an un- 
certain one. If we had a fixed duty, still 
better if we had no duty at all, it might, 
and it certainly would, be to the interest 
of other countries, where corn can be 
raised in abundance and cheaply, to raise 
it for the purpose of supplying us: but, 
uncertain as our market is, however high 
the price we occasionally give, is it not 
the interest of any party regularly to raise 
corn for us. The consequence is, that less 
is raised, and, the supply being smaller, 
the price must necessarily be higher; be- 
sides which the whole trade assumes a 
gambling character. At times, high, ex- 
orbitantly high, prices are given; at other 
times, nothing will be bought; and the 
whole becomes a matter of chance and 
uncertainty, always greatly to the pecu- 
niary disadvantage of the purchaser, and 
oftentimes to the great inconvenience of 
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the vender: for it is to be observed, that 
when our necessities occur we go into the 
market with soa large a demand, and pre- 
pared to give such high prices, that corn 
is sold which cannot be spared without 
inconvenience to the country from which 
we export it. Of course, the man who 
has corn in hand cares not whether he 
sells it to the English merchant or to the 
native consumer; he sells it to him who 
can give, and is willing to give, the highest 
price: and thus our demand raises the 
price throughout the continent, and all the 
consumers there are inconvenienced. It 
has been often stated in this House, that 
the variations of price ought not to be 
attributed to the Corn-laws, for on the 
continent, and where there are no such 
laws, the variations are as great, and in- 
deed greater; and a printed paper of the 
House of Commons, moved for two or 
three years ago by Sir C. Lemon, is ap- 
pealed to as a proof of this. But these 
variations being in the countries within 
the range of our demand, are clearly 
affected by it. There is a statement made 
before the committee on agricultural dis- 
tress, of the House of Commons, in 1836, 
which strongly illustrates this. A question 
was put to Lord Ashburton respecting the 
effect of the movement of troops on the 
price of corn in the continental markets, 
and in his answer he says :— 


“1f the French, or Russian, or German 
troops are put in motion, the first thing they 
do is to go to Dantzick and the different corn- 
markets on the Baltic, and lay in their sup- 
plies ; the consequence of which is, that the 
prices advance in these great markets, and are 
followed by them in the smaller ones.” 


And if the price is thus affected in all 
the continental markets by the movement 
of a few thousand men, how much more 
must it be by the demand of a country 
inhabited by eighteen or twenty millions 
of people, and which has such ample 
means of paying high prices? Thesliding- 
scale, therefore, not only raises the price 
on us the purchasers, but it tends directly 
to raise the price in all other countries, 
and that by fits and starts, and in the 
most inconvenient manner. None of these 
evils could attend a fixed duty, and still 
less a free-trade. Indeed, those of their 
Lordships who are friendly to a fixed duty, 
might, he thought, with perfect consis 
tency vote for this bill, though it repeals 
all duties. No fixed duty could be im- 
posed here ; but, if this bill was passed by 
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their Lordships and sent to the Commons, 
if that House chose to insert clauses im- 
posing a fixed duty, it might, subsequently, 
with that alteration, be received by this 
House. He, for one, would oppose such 
aclause; but other Lords might agree to 
it. Another grievous effect of the sliding- 
scale is this: that preventing, as it does, 
a regular trade, but, as has been shown, 
not preventing sudden and very extensive 
demands for supply, that supply cannot be 
paid for, as it would in the regular way of 
trade, by manufactured articles; but it 
must be paid for in gold. It is said, in- 
deed, that if we regularly and habitually 
imported corn, the countries whence we 
received it would not take our manufac- 
tures; but, really, that matters not. If 
they would not take our manufactures, 
they would be to be paid either in the ma- 
nufactures of some third country, which 
we should get in exchange for our goods, 
or in gold, the produce of the sale of those 
goods, which in the regular course of trade 
would be obtained. There could be no 
doubt that on the Exchange in the city of 
London, if there was a regular and habi- 
tual trade, this would be managed with- 
out difficulty. And is not this the case at 
present? For the last five years we have 
been importing very largely: at the first, 
when the demand was sudden, great ex- 
ports (it is said, to the amount of 
7,000,0002. or 8,000,0001.) of sovereigns 
took place, to the great detriment of com- 
merce, to the derangement of our currency, 
and to the imminent danger of the Bank 
of England; a loan from the Bank of 
Paris, indeed, was wanted to prevent its 
failure; and this state of things would be 
always liable to occur when there are si- 
milar large, unexpected, and irregular 
demands, But for the last three years, 
though the importations have not been 
less than they were on the occasion alluded 
to, they have been continuous and unin- 
terrupted : arrangements accordingly have 
been made by commercial men, and all 
these millions of quarters of imported corn 
have been paid for without any derange- 
ment of currency, without inconvenience, 
without any person hearing of it, or any 
sensation whatever. But will this con- 
tinue if this sliding-scale is adhered to? 
In all probability, not. The late con- 
tinued high prices have doubtless stimu- 
lated production: and the effect of the 
stimulus will probably last for some three 
or four years; if so, corn may become 
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again abundant and cheap, the duty high, 
and no foreign corn will be imported, 
The trade now established will then have 
ceased, and the arrangements for carrying 
it on will have been discontinued ; and at 
the end of the period, if production shall 
again flag, (as heretofore, more than once 
and again, has been the case,) and scar- 
city and dearness return, the same de- 
mand of corn from abroad, again to be 
paid for in gold, producing the derange- 
ment of the currency, and commercial and 
manufacturing distress, will recur. And the 
House must observe, that the same causes 
will producethe same effects abroad as here, 
and precisely at the same period : the high 
prices here, causing high prices there, will 
there also cause greater production, which, 
finding our market no longer opened for 
it, will after a time be discontinued, or at 
the least diminished ; when, probably, all 
of a sudden, a brisk and large demand will 
come from hence, thereby raising the 
prices abroad, and producing all the in- 
convenience of a diminished supply for 
their home market: so that all the evils 
of this alternation of high and low prices, 
of great abundance at home and of great 
demands for supply from abroad, are felt 
both here and in foreign countries; and 
the sufferings in each country aggravate 
those of the other. It is true, that, having 
entered on this vicious course, it cannot 
be relinquished without still feeling some 
of the evils of it: but no better course can 
be adopted than at once to depart from it ; 
and no surer method, if not to end, at 
least to mitigate, those evils, than to open 
our markets, and for the future add by our 
laws nothing to the uncertainties which 
former enactments have occasioned. It 
appears, then, that this sliding-scale has 
entirely failed in the objects which it was 
intended to effect. It neither insures a 
supply adequate to the wants of the coune 
try, nor provides it at the time when it is 
wanted ; and as for price, it has the effect 
of alternately depressing and raising prices, 
and of raising them especially when we are 
obliged to buy. How, then, are these 
objects to be attained? Simply by letting 
matters alone. As the great town in which 
we live is amply, and fully, and at all 
times supplied by the care of persons in- 
terested in providing all that is wanted ; 
so, if mischievous legislation did not inter- 
fere, would the country, doubtless, be 
amply supplied with all the corn it would 
reuire, and with everything else that it 
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might want, by those who would make it 
their business, and whose interest it would 
be, to apportion the supply to the demand. 
But it will be said, that in that case corn 
would be so cheap, that the agriculture of 
the country would be ruined; that land 
would be thrown out of cultivation, and 
there would be no employment for the 
labourers. It can hardly be denied, indeed, 
that cheap food is desirable: all the sense 
and feelings of mankind at all times have 
given assent to that proposition. But it 
is said, that we are in a highly artificial 
state, that our national debt is a grievous 
burden, and, consequently, the price of 
food and of everything else must be pro- 
portionably high. This argument is diffi- 
cult to be understood. For the producers 
of food, indeed, it may be very well, that, 
as they have heavy taxes to pay, they 
should get high prices forthe article they 
have to sell; but how it can be necessary 
for the purchasers of that article that they 
should pay an exorbitantly high price for 
it, because they are burdened with other 
heavy payments, seems rather strange: for, 
after all, it must be admitted that this is 
altogether a landowner’s plea. The ques- 
tion, in truth, is a landowner’s question, 
and a landowner’s question only. The 


general consumer cannot be benefitted by 
having a high price to pay; the occupier 
has no interest in a high price, except 
during his lease, if he has one; the land- 
owner is the only person really benefitted. 
And as to land being thrown out of culti- 
vation, does auy man really believe that 


this would happen? That some lands 
which are now under the plough, and 
which ought never to have been applied to 
the raising of corn, for which they are not 
adapted, will be restored to pasture, may 
be very probable; but as pasture, they 
would be cultivated and productive, whereas 
the loss is greater than the gain in using 
them for purposes for which they are not 
fitted. That in an island of such limited 
extent as Great Britain, with its enormous 
and rapidly increasing population, any 
land which can be profitably used should 
cease to be occupied and used in some 
way, seems to be one of the wildest imagi- 
nations conceivable. And be it observed, 
if it cannot be used with profit, it assuredly 
ought not to be used at all. It surely is 
not of advantage toincuraloss. For his 
part, he (Lord Radnor) was free to express 
that he thought food could not be too cheap; 
he saw no limit to the cheapness which he 
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would desire; and he believed that it 
would be advantageous to the producers 
themselves, inasmuch as the benefit to the 
community in general would be so largely 
shared by them, that in a variety of ways 
they would be amply compensated for the 
loss of their monopoly. But he must, at 
the same time, admit that he did not think 
that either this measure, or indeed any 
measure, would permanently much lower 
the price of corn. How, then, will it be said 
is this to be reconciled with what he had 
before stated of the relief that this bill 
would afford to the sufferingsof the people? 
in the first place, he had no doubt thatthere 
would be a considerable and immediate 
lowering of present prices, and that would 
give relief. But, secondly, if the prices 
should not be permanently lowered below 
the average, yet, if the ability to pay was 
increased, the result will be the same— 
the same benefit would accrue to the 
people. If commerce revived, the demand 
for labour would increase, and wages 
would rise ; and if the price of corn did 
not fall, still the labourer, by the opera- 
tion, would be in a more advantageous 
position. He had that very morning seen, 
in a book on corn, an instance when the 
quarter of wheat in Edward the 2nd’s 
time was 44s.; which to us now, with the 
means of purchasing which the people at 
present possess, appears a very moderate 
price ; but reduced into the money of the 
present day—that is, when compared with 
the ability to pay of that period—it was 
no less a sum than 21/. would now repre- 
sent; a most exorbitant price. In like 
manner, the present prices might continue 
or even be raised: if the ability of the 
consumers to pay were increased at all in 
the first case, or in the second increased in 
a still greater proportion than the price of 
corn rose, there can be no doubt that they 
would be benefitted: and in this way, a8 
he thought, the repeal of the Corn-laws 
would be useful. That it would not lower 
the nominal price of corn he inferred from 
this—that if perfect free-trade in corn 
were established, there would be nearly a 
uniformity of prices all over the world. 
The same article cannot have two prices 
in the same market; therefore, the expense 
of conveying the corn from the country 
where it can be raised cheapest, to that 
where the expense of cultivation is greater, 
would be the only ingredient of differ- 
ence of price throughout the world; and 
the price would necessarily be the price 
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not of the cheapest, but the dearest coun- 
try. Asina market town in England, if 
two loads of wheat of precisely the same 
quality are wanted and sold, if the raising 
of theone cost 3/., and that of the other only 
30s. per quarter, the price of the two will 
be at a rate which would compensate the 
grower of the dearer sample, and the 
grower of the cheaper sample would re- 
ceive all the benefit of the difference. 
But it is said, the English farmer cannot 
compete with the foreign grower— and 
why not? In what is he his inferior? In 
strength—in industry —in skill—or in his 
apparatus? And if their Lordships look 
to experience, they will find that those 
years when the agriculturists have most 
complained, have been precisely those 
when there has been ro competition, 
when no foreign corn was admitted into 
the country ; and those when prices were 
high and the agriculturists happy and 
contented, were years of large importation. 
For all these reasons, he thought that it 
would be wise and fit to give a second 
reading and to pass the bill which was now 
before them. For his own part, as he said 
before, he thought it a measure so press- 
ing, that it could not be delayed with 
safety to the prosperity of the people. 


Having that opinion, he had brought it 
forward as a matter of imperative duty. 
It would, he believed, greatly relieve the 


present great and lamentable distress 
which prevailed in all parts of the country 
—not only in the manufacturing districts, 
where they were notorious and admitted, 
but also in the agricultural parts—and 
would lay the foundation of future pros- 
perity. Without it, he despaired of seeing 
any permanent or uninterrupted course of 
well-being to either the agricultural or 
manufacturing interests. Liberavi ani- 
mam meam, said he; the responsibility 
of rejecting this measure, and all its con- 
sequences, inust rest with your Lord- 
ships. 

The Earl of Ripon opposed the motion. 
He denied that the effects of the sliding- 
scale were such as the noble Lord had 
described. All the surplus corn with 
which other countries could supply this 
country had been consumed under its 
operation, and no more could be effected 
by any other system whatever. The argu- 
ment had been used that fluctuations in 
the price of corn abroad were caused by 
the English Corn-laws. But the fluctua- 
tion in the price of rye in Prussia was 
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greater than in that of wheat inthis coun- 
try, and rye was an article that could not 
be affected by our system. During the 
thirteen weeks in which the new Corn- 
law had been in operation, wheat was 
gradually eking into the market at vary- 
ing rates of duty, and 414,000 quarters 
had been introduced. Oneof the objections 
to the former law was, that no corn was 
introduced while the price was rising and 
the duty falling. The contrary, however, 
was now the case. He (the Earl of Ripon) 
must say, that he considered cheapness 
caused by our own abundance would bean 
advantage, and the present reduction of 
price arose from two causes—the importa- 
tion that had taken place, and the goodness 
of Providence in the prospect which existed 
of a favourable harvest. By the altera- 
tions which had been made in the law, the 
duty was now only 8s., where it would 
formerly have been 1/. 2s. 8d., thus show- 
ing the great relief that had been given to 
the consumer. As to the free-trade prin- 
ciples of the noble Earl, he (the Earl of 
Ripon) would say that it by no means 
appeared, if England went to the full 
extent in the adoption of these principles, 
that other countries would reciprocate her 
example, Statesmen should beware of 
taking it for granted that the whole world 
would follow what they themselves thought 
right. Under these circumstances, believ- 
ing that the noble Earl had shown no wise 
or sufficient grounds for the adoption of 
his proposition, he felt that he should have 
the approbation of the people of this coun- 
try in refusing his assent thereto. The 
noble Earl concluded by moving, as an 
amendment, that the bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Lord Kinnaird supported the bill. The 
late measure of the Government on the 
Corn-laws was, at all events, out of doors 
universally admitted to be a failure; and 
even by the noble President of the Coun- 
cil it had been quasi admitted to be a fai- 
lure, for the noble Baron stated, that 
while agitation against the Government 
measure prevailed, it could not be said to 
have a fair trial, and this was tantamount 
to admitting it to be a failure, for the noble 
Baron might rest assured that agitation 
would never cease till the Corn-law was 
repealed. The feeling against that law 
was becoming stronger and stronger from 
day to day, and more widely diffused. 
Last year the number of signatures to 
petitions against the Corn-law was only 
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about one million, while this year the | 
number of signatures exceeded four mil- | 


lions. There was no limit to our prospec- 
tive trade with the United States, if we 


would only consent to receive their agri- | 
cultural produce in exchange for our ma- , 


nufactures. He cordially supported the 


repeal of the Corn-laws, and he should not | 


be greatly surprised, ere long, to find her 
Majesty's Government themselves adopt- 
_ ing the repeal of this law, as they had 

adopted other principles of their Liberal 
predecessors, after they had further looked 
into the matter, and seen the utter fallacy 
of the measure they had passed. 


The Earl of Radnor said, that it would | 
be unpardonable in him to again occupy 


their Lordships’ attention for any consi- 
derable time, but there were one or two 
things which had been stated by the noble 


Earl opposite, on which he must say a few | 


words. First, as to what the noble Earl 
had said of the varying price of rye on 
the continent. Rye, it was stated, was 
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Another part to which the noble Earl 
alluded, is the mode in which the cur. 
rency is effected by large importations of 
corn; and he contends that as a few years 
ago they were paid for in bullion, so, if 
these importations continued, would these 
payments also be continued to our great 
inconvenience. But he (Lord Radnor) 
proved, as he thought, that if the impor- 
tations were continued regularly and were 
brought about in the common course of 
trade, no such consequence could ensue, 
When, indeed, a sudden and large demand 
arose, quite different from the regular 
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course of trade, then, necessarily, the 


supply must be paid for in bullion; and 
the sudden and unexpected export of so 
much corn must occasion considerable 
inconvenience and embarrassment. But 
when these demands come habitually and 
are anticipated, the mode of payment is 
prepared beforehand, and whether made 
in gold obtained for the purpose, or in 
articles bought of third parties, or in our 


raised in certain parts, (he believed the| own manufactures, really mattered not 


northern parts of Germany) and was the | 
common food of the people; was not an | 


one jot. And this is clearly proved by 
the fact that for the last three years past 


article of export, and was subject to much | importations have taken place; how paid 
variation of price, more even than wheat, | for he could not tell; he had no means of 


One answer to this had been given by his | knowing—it might be in goods of our 


noble Friend who spoke last: viz., that | 


as an article of food, it would necessa- 
tily be affected by the price of wheat. 
When wheat was so cheap that it was 


accessible to the people, they would take | 
/ any derangement of our currency. But if 


it in preference to rye, and the latter grain 
would then not be in demand, and conse- 
quently would become cheap. The noble 
Earl intimates his dissent, and says, that 
wheat is never used by the people of that 
country for food ; habitually, certainly not; 
but it can hardly be supposed that when 
wheat is as cheap and cheaper. than rye, 
they would not prefer a cheap and a better 
article to an inferior and a dearer one. 
But, probably, a further reason is this, 
that rye is not an article of commerce; 
that the excess in one country or of one 
part is not available in other places or at 
other times ; so that if the supply is greater 
than the demand, it falls in price; and if 
below it, it rises, just as potatoes in Ire- 
land. These from their weight and bulk, 
when compared with their value, are not 
easily transported ; and there is scarcely a 
year in which, while there is abundance 
(and consequently cheapness) in one part 
of Ireland, there is not scarcity, often 
absolute famine, in the adjoining county. 





own manufacture, it might be in goods 
obtained from others by the sale of our 
manufactures, or it might be in gold pro- 


| cured by the same method; but paid for 


they were, and without any difficulty or 


this trade is forcibly interrupted by the 
prohibiting Jaw, this arrangement would 
of course cease, and when a fresh necessity 
arose, till new ones can be made, the 
same difficulty will recur. Suppose the 
corn has been paid for in hardware from 
Sheffield, and this trade should be now 
suspended, and at the end of four or five 
years we should again suddenly require 
two or three millions of quarters of wheat, 
of the value of some six or seven millions 
of pounds, is it to be supposed that the 
people of the continent will have in a 
similar way suspended their demand for 
knives and razors, and will at the end of 
the time want such an accumulated supply 
of these articles as would pay for the cost ? 
Doubtless they will have obtained what 
they want in the intermediate time, and 
will be unwilling to take from us anything 
but that article which is available in any 
market of the world—viz. gold! The 
noble Earl had availed himself of some 
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returns which he (Lord Radnor) had 
moved for some time ago, but which had 
been only presented that day, and which 
he had not any opportunity of seeing, 
except during the noble Earl’s Speech. 
He had, however, since looked at them, 
and had seen quite enough to say, that 
they by no means bore out the noble Earl 
in the argument he deduced from them in 
favour of the present sliding-scale. These 
returns show the amount of wheat admitted 
for home consumption in each week since 
the passing of the present law, and the 
amount of duty in each week; and 
the noble Earl contends that it has come 
in regularly each week as there was a 
demand. That some wheat has been 
admitted in each week—at first at 13s. 
duty, then at 12s., then at Ils., then at 
10s., and lately at 9s. and 8s., is not to 
be denied: but was not some also ad- 
mitted in each corresponding week of last 
year when the duties were in some weeks 
23s. 8d., and in others 24s. 8d.? But 


the noble Earl does not argue fairly from 
the facts disclosed by these returns, when 
he states that corn came in regularly. He 
perceived that the whole amount admitted 
during the thirteen weeks which have 


elapsed since the passing of the present 
law, is 337,000 quarters; but of these, 
205,297 quarters, or nearly two thirds, 
have been admitted in the course of the 
last four weeks, and upwards of 160,000 
quarters, or nearly half of the whole, in 
the last two weeks. The noble Earl is 
therefore not borne out in his expression, 
that corn has been admitted regularly 
every week. But it will be said, that this 
increased quantity of admitted corn has 
been during the late month of higher pri- 
ces and of low duty, 9s. and 8s., and that, 
therefore, it has proved that the sliding- 
scale works well, admitting more corn as 
the duty falls—that is, in other words, as 
the price rises. But what is the fact ? 
During the first nine weeks, when the 
price of corn was rising, and when the 
starving people were crying out for bread, 
itcame in sparingly ; because, in expec- 
tation of a bad harvest, it was supposed 
that the price of corn would rise, and, 
consequently, the duty fall, and the hold- 
ers of the corn would thus, by delay, get 
the double advantage of the increased 
price and the diminished duty. But for 
the last four weeks the sun has been bright 
and shining, the appearance of the crops 
has everywhere improved, and there is 
VOL. LXV, {Prt} 
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promise of a good harvest and of low pri- 
ces; and just as the market is about to 
fall from these natural causes, the holders 
of foreign corn, fearful of high returning 
duties, pour their extra corn into the mar- 
ket to its further depression, and to the 
loss of the home grower. If the prospects 
had been bad, no one can doubt that the 
supply would have continued sparing, or 
short of the necessities of the people, till 
the duty had fallen to the lowest point, or 
at least to that point when it would have 
been more economical to pay that duty 
than to incur the extra expenses of con- 
tinued hire of warehouses. But the appear- 
ance of things being favourable, in comes 
1,500,000 or 2,000,000 of quarters, to the 
detriment of the farmer, and with little 
benefit to the consumer. Nothing can be 
more contirmatory of the folly of the sli- 
ding-scale than these returns. He pre- 
sented the bill for their Lordships’ ac- 
ceptance. 

Original motion negatived. 

Bill put off for six months. 

House adjourned. 


The following Protest against the Rejec- 
tion of the Bill was entered on the 
Journals, 


DissENTIENT— 

I. Because there exists great distress in the 
country, arising from the depressed state of 
commerce and manufactures, and aggravated 
by the high price of corn, which would be 
greatly relieved by the passing of this bill ; in- 
asmuch as, 

1. A large quantity of wheat and other corn 
now in bond, would be forthwith released and 
brought into the market, and the present pri- 
ces consequently lowered ; and, 

2. An opening would be thus afforded for 
the future interchange of our manufactures for 
the agricultural produce of other countries. 

II. Because, even if the hope, which may 
reasonably be entertained, that there would 
thus be brought about a revival of commerce 
with foreign countries were to be disappointed, 
the immediate operation of this bill would not 
fail to give a stimulus to the home market, in- 
asmuch as the diminished cost of necessary 
food would leave to the consumer increased 
means for the purchase of other articles, and 
thus the general fund for the employment of 
labour would be increased. 

III. Because the repeal of the present Corn- 
laws is a measure eagerly desired by a large 
portion of the people, whose patient endurance 
of their suffering entitles them to every consi- 
deration, and who attribute to it their distress, 
and think to its repeal they must look for 
relief. 

IV. Because I believe that this measure, so 
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eagerly desired by the suffering people, would 
be highly beneficial to every class of the com- 
munity. Experience proves that this country 
does not habitually grow corn enough for its 
own consumption; and as it appears from re- 
turns on the Table of the House, that from the 
year 1770, in each succeeding period of ten 
years, a larger supply of foreign wheat has 
been required than in the preceding period, 
and there can be no doubt that this progres- 
sion, caused by a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, will continue, a constantly increasing 
deficiency will be to be made up, by importa- 
tions from foreign countries. 

V. Because it is for the interest of all par- 
ties that this supply should be commensurate 
in extent, and cotemporaneous in time with 
the demand, and that it should be obtained at 
the smallest possible cost; and, while no le- 
gislative provision can by any contrivance 
secure these objects, the sliding-scales of the 
acts prop 'sed to be repealed by this bill, have 
a direct tendency to prevent their attainment, 
and to aggravate the inconveniencies both of 
a rising and a falling price, by holding out in- 
ducements, in the first case, to withhold the 
supply for the purpose of advancing the price, 
and consequently lowering the duty ; and, in 
the other, to pour it into an already over-sup- 
plied market, to avoid the higher duty conse- 
quent on a lower price. 

VI. Because that which no legislative wis- 
dom can accomplish, will best be effected by 
the unceasing vigilance of unrestrained com- 
mercial speculation. In the same manner as 
the wants of the population of this great town 
are, without any legislative provision or ad- 
ministrative care on the part of the Govern- 
ment, at all times adequately supplied from 
different parts of the kingdom; so, if the 
arrangements of commerce were not interfered 
with by mischievous Legislation, would the 
kingdom itself be supplied (always sufficiently, 
never superabundantly) by the unrestrained 
intercourse of traders from other parts of the 
world ; while the competition amongst the tra- 
ders themselves would insure to the country 
the lowest possible prices, consistent with the 
true interests and powers of the producers, 

VII. Because a moderate price of food is 
manifestly for the advantage of all the consu- 
mers thereof. The allegation that a high price 
is rendered necessary by the great burdens 
imposed on the people, cannot by possibility 
apply to any but the producers; and the 
benefit of a low price to all others is un- 
doubtedly not the less, for their having other 
burdens to bear. Indeed, the producers them- 
selves have the same interests, in as far 
as they are consumers; and inasmuch as 
the well-being and prosperity of the whole 
tend to the benefit of every part, I hold, that 
the reaction of the general prosperity on the 
producers themselves, would more than com- 
pensate for any loss consequent on their being 
deprived of their monopoly. 

VIII, Because it does not appear that the 
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British agriculturists have ever suffered from 
legitimate foreign competition, or need enter. 
tain any apprehension of it, The periods of 
agricultural distress have been precisely those 
when no foreign grain has come into the 
market ; and the years when there have been 
large importations, have been those of high 
prices and agricultural prosperity. 

IX. Because the sliding-scale is fraught with 
other great inconveniences. It holds out 
temptations to interested persons to influence, 
by fictitious or fraudulent sales, the averages 
for their own advantage ; sometimes to the in- 
jury of the public, always to the detriment of 
the revenue; and by the uncertainty which it 
introduces into the amount of duty at any pars 
ticular period, it keeps out of the markets the 
traders of distant countries, and especially of 
the United States of America. Thus competi- 
tion is limited ; the country is deprived of all 
the benefit to be derived from the intercourse 
which would arise from this trade with the 
people of distant countries, who are precisely 
those most able to supply our wants, and most 
willing to take our manufactured goods in ex- 
change; and we narrow our sources of supply 
to the countries of Europe, with which we can 
more expeditiously communicate. We volun- 
tarily and unnecessarily deprive ourselves of 
an ample, and betake ourselves to an inade- 
quate, market. 

X. Because it has been found, that under 
the operation of the late act, there have oc- 
curred great fluctuations in the foreign trade 
incorn. Sometimes, for several years conse- 
cutively, the importations have been very 
great ; in others also consecutively, quite tri- 
vial; and the trade has thus assumed a cha- 
racter of unsteadiness and uncertainty, totally 
inconsistent with a regular exchange of manu- 
factured goods. The consequence has been, 
that these large occasional importations have 
caused such a derangement in the exchanges, 
followed by a corresponding export of bullion, 
as has produced an alarming derangement of 
our currency, to the great detriment of com- 
merce, and the imminent danger of public 
credit; and to such an extent, that on a late 
occasion the Bank of England was constrained 
to apply for assistance to the Bank of Paris. 
The act of the present Session does not, in my 
opinion, remove the probability of the recur- 
rence of this danger. 

XI. Because I believe that the free inter- 
course in corn will not permanently or mate- 
tially lower its price. Uniformity of price in 
every country would necessarily follow, limited 
only by the expense of carriage from the 
cheaper to the dearer country; and the price 
in each will be regulated by the cost of profit- 
able (the only desirable) production in the 
dearest. 

XII. Because the same free intercoure will 
afford the greatest possible security against the 
variation of price in different seasons. The 
trade in corn would be no longer subject to 
the uncertainties of the present system; and 
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the foresight of traders, sharpened by interest, 
and enlightened by extensive communications 
with every part of the world, would enable 
them so to apportion and hoard up the super- 
abundance of one year or country, for the sup- 
ply of the deficiencies of others, as to produce 
the greatest attainable equality in every season. 

XIII. Because this happy state of things, 
by removing as far is possible from every com- 
munity, and from every member of each com- 
munity, all uncertainty of the necessary supply 
of food, and all uneasiness on that score, would 
leave them at greater liberty to pursue each 
that separate vocation, manufacture, or trade, 
which would be most profitable to the indi- 
vidual person or state, and consequently most 
conducive to the advantage and welfare of the 
whole. 

XIV. Because no measure of precaution, no 
extent of military power, no depth of diplo- 
matic ability, would, so much as this free, un- 
restrained, and universally profitable inter- 
course, conduce to the stability of the peace of 
the world. 

XV. Because I see ground for apprehension, 
that, if the harvest of this yeer should be 
abundant, and followed by a succession of 
favourable seasons, we shall fall into the same 
state in which we were in 1834, 1835, and 
1836. Corn will become abundant and cheap, 
manufactures will probably revive, and pos- 
sibly the necessity of a repeal of the Corn-laws 
will be forgotten by those who now demand it. 
But, on the other hand, there will be com- 
plaints of agricultural distress. Corn, culti- 
vated at a great expense, in expectation of 
high prices, will be produced in abundance, 
and will again fall so much in value as not to 
remunerate the producers. This, again, will 
lead to a diminished cultivation, and after a 
few years bring back high prices, the necessity 
of foreign importations, and a renewal of dis- 
tress in the manufacturing districts. And as 
each period of such distress has heretofore 
been more severe and prolonged than the pre- 
ceding, and has been accompanied by a larger 
importation of foreign corn, I doubt not the 
next will exceed any hitherto witnessed. This 
alternation of suffering and prosperity of the 
agricultural and manufacturing classes, accom- 
panied in every case by a directly opposite 
condition of the other interest, is calamitous 
and full of danger. The well-being of each 
ought to be dependent on and cotempora- 
heous with the well-being of the other; and 
there seems no reason, in the nature of things, 
why the two interests should not uninterrupt- 
edly advance together in prosperity and wealth. 
And, as I believe that this state of things will 
be best brought about by leaving uncontrolled 
the free current of national industry, I gave 
my cordial support to a bill, the object of 
Which was to leave free and unconstrained the 
trade in the most important article of the food 
of the people. 

ADNOR, 
Kinyatrp anv Rosse. 


BrouGHam. 
CLoncurry. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 4, 1842, 


Boroughs Incorpo- 


Minutes.) Brivis. Public.—1° 2° 

ration. 

Insolvent Debtors. 
Committed.—Exchequer Bills ; Consolidated Fund. 
Reported.—Court of Chancery Offices; Lunatic Asylums 
(Ireland). 
3°- and passed:—Slave Trade Suppression; Tobacco 
Regulations. 

Private.— Reported.—Cauvin’'s Estate ; Street’s Divorce. 

Petitions PReSENTED. By Mr. Brotherton, from the 
Corporation of Bristol, against the County Courts Bill.— 
By Sir R. Peel, from Newtown Crommelin, for Alteration 
in the present System of Education (Ireland).— From the 
Hailsham Union, to rate the Clergy to provide Spiritual 
Instruction for Paupers.—From Neweastle-upon-Tyne, in 
favour of Medical Reform.—By Mr. Pringle, from School - 
masters of Stirling, for the ameliorating of their condition. 


oo. 


HWrattu or Towns—Buriats.] Mr. 
Mackinnon rose to move for leave to bring 
in a bill to promote the Health of ‘Towns 
by preventing interments within their pre- 
cinets. Tle said he should have been 
more pleased if the Government had taken 
the measure in hand, but as it had de- 
volved on him as chairman of the com- 
mittee, he would do his best in promoting 
the measure. In so doing, it was vot his 
intention to enter into a long account of 
the practice of interments in former times, 
as this was well known by most Members 
of the House. He would only observe 
that the practice of burying in churches or 
in churchyards near the church had first 
began with the Emperor Constantine, and 
had not been in general practice until the 
eighth century. This custom had origi- 
nated in superstition, the ignorance of 
those days making the mass believe that 
by being interred in or near the church 
they would escape purgatory; but he 
would ask was such a practice to continue 
at present? ‘The hon. Gentleman said 
he would not enter into any details of 
the evidence adduced before the commit- 
tee, or repeat any of the disgusting and 
offensive information brought before them 
by disinterested witnesses, who bore testi- 
mony of the abominations practised in the 
graveyards of great towns; all this would 
be known to the House and to the country 
by a perusal of the evidence given in the 
report on the improvement in the Health 
of Towns, but he could not pass over the 
evidence of the most distinguished prac- 
titioners in the country, of first men in 
medicine and surgery, who all agreed and 
received it as an axiom, that pestilential 
fevers and many other diseases arose at 
present from the interment of the dead in 
2L2 
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large towns, or within their precincts. He 
must also allude with unfeigned satisfac- 
tion to the conduct and evidence of the 
clergy. All that he had examined, from 
the highest prelate—from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Bishop of London to 
the humblest curate—all gave a willing 
evidence, and bore testimony against those 
evils, although the result might be some 
loss of fees to some of the parochial clergy. 
Having said this, he thought it advisable, 
without further preamble, to advert to the 
clauses of the billthat he was about to in- 
troduce, if leave were given by the House. 
But very considerable difficulty arose in 
settling many points necessary to be ar- 
ranged. He wished, in the first clause, 
to prohibit all interments under churches, 
or in large towns, and to remove them to 
say one mile or more from the town, Here 
a difficulty arose, in what the boundaries 
of the town should be defined, and he 
could suggest no other besides that of 
taking the boundaries to be co-extensive 
with the lighting and paving of each 
place. The next point was to allow all 
cemeteries in the vicinity of towns which 
had been formed within the last ten years, 
to continue to be used as at present, and 
not to come under the operation of this 
act. The next clause would be to allow 
the present graveyards in towns to be 
sown with grass, and not to be disturbed 
more than six inches below the surface for 
the next four years; after that time to be 
planted with trees, so that they might 
serve as walks for the inhabitants, as 
places where the descendants could wit- 
ness the gravestones of their fathers— 
in short, as places which, by affording air 
and ventilation, might serve to promote 
the health and comfort of the people in 
the same proportion as they at present 
tended to disgust and to pollute, by noi- 
some gases, the atmosphere in the neigh- 
bourhood. He must state that it was 
impossible to carry this act into operation, 
unless some authority or power in every 
parish was established to make arrange- 
ments. This authority might be vested 
in the incumbent vicar or resident Minis- 
ter, and the two churchwardens, who 
should have power under this act to 
raise a fund to cover the necessary expenses 
that must be incurred; these expenses 
were as follow, and could not be passed 
over; it would be necessary either to 
purchase land, or to make a contract with 
some cemetery for the use of the parish ; 
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another expense would be the removal of 
the paupers to their last home, and the 
last would be the remuneration for loss of 
fees or of salary to the clergy, and sex. 
tons, and others; all this expense, he 
thought, might be covered by a penny 
rate, levied in addition to a poor-rate, 
once in two or three years, for it must not 
be forgotten by hon. Members that in 
proportion as the population of a parish 
was great, in the same proportion the 
expenses would be higher; but then a 
much larger sum would be raised by a 
penny rate on the inhabitants of the 
parish. He would also permit an union 
of those parishes in like manner as we had 
unions of the parishes for the support of 
the poor, At these unions, the minister 
of each parish, and the churchwardens 
could vote, and the votes of the majority 
would decide any question; he would 
style these parish authorities committees 
of health for the parish. Besides these 
local authorities, he thought it advisable, 
that a central board of health should be 
formed in London, or a power given to the 
diocesan, for every parish or union to ap- 
peal to in cases of doubt or dispute; but 
he was inclined to prefer a board of health 
named by the Government, which board 
could also superintend the drainage and 
ventilation in large towns. In the Build- 
ings Bill, which had been printed this 
Session, the want of such a board was 
apparent ; it might regulate the drainage 
of houses about to be erected, and also 
prevent the injury done to the community 
by the want of ventilation, which arose 
when houses were built back to back in 
alleys, or in the poorer parts of the me- 
tropolis or large towns. He hoped that 
Great Britain the most civilized, the 
most wealthy, and most moral commu- 
nity in the universe, would not, in the 
nineteenth century, be the most back- 
ward in adopting that change for the 
benefit of the people that was loudly and 
would be still more fervently demanded 
by public opinion. A feeling existed in 
the community that could not be with- 
stood, that the mass of the people were 
injured by the present mode of interment 
—that we ought to attend to their wel- 
fare. The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
expressing a hope that the churches should 
no longer be desecrated, the health of the 
living injured, or the remains of the dead 
disturbed, which must continue if the 
present system prevailed. 
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Mr. Cowper seconded the motion. Al- 
though he did not, generally speaking, 
approve of bills being brought in at so 
late a period of the Session. He thought 
some good might be done by the printing 
of so important a bill as the present. 
The evils now existing loudly called for a 
remedy. In the close and confined 
churchyards of the metropolis pestilential 
gases were generated, which caused fre- 
quent destruction to the living while en- 
gaged in administering the last offices to 
the dead. On many grounds he felt 
bound to support the present motion. 

Sir R. Inglis said, that in not opposing 
the whole bill, he did not pledge himself 
to support it in all its details. 

Leave given. 


Captain WaRwer’s INvENtTION. ] — 
Sir F. Burdett rose to move for a select 
committee to inquire into the negotiations 
of the Government with Mr. Warner con- 
cerning his invention. He had endea- 
voured to bring this subject before the 
House at an earlier period of the Session, 
but had hitherto been prevented from 
doing so by the state of public business. 
The case of Captain Warner he had men- 
tioned to the House about a fortnight ago; 
and as it stood in a peculiar situation, 
and was of paramount importance, he 
thought that even at that late period it 
deserved attention. There could be no 
other feeling on the subject than an 
anxiety to constitnte a competent tribunal 
to report on the remarkable discovery said 
to have been made by Captain Warner. 
One great object he had in view was, to 
clear away all suspicion and misrepre- 
sentation with respect to the conduct of 
Captain Warner; and for this purpose he 
should read a paper, which stated all that 
had taken place since the present Ad- 
ministration came into office. Captain 
Warner wrote to Sir R. Peel, and in 
answer, received an intimation that he 
should shortly hear from Sir G. Murray. 
Then came a paper from Sir G. Murray, 
which was a very lucid and simple docu- 
ment, and, coming from that distinguished 
individual, must carry great force with it. 
Sir G, Murray stated that there were 
three points to be attended to :—first, the 
power of the invention; second, the de- 
gree of facility with which it might be 
applied to naval, military, or other objects ; 
and third, the detriment which would re- 
sult by allowing the discovery to be com. 
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municated to other countries. There 
were two modes of treating the discovery : 
either to treat it with total disregard, 
thereby leaving Capiain Warner to pur- 
sue his own course, or else to come to 
an understanding as to conducting a series 
of experiments, under the inspection of 
competent persons. With respect to the 
expense of these experiments, if made, 
that should be borne, Sir G. Murray ad- 
mitted, by the Government. Many per- 
sons had expressed an opinion as to the 
importance of the invention and of the 
expediency and wisdom of not allowing 
it to be disclosed to other countries. On 
the 5th of April Captain Warner had a 
meeting at the Ordnance-oftice with the 
three individuals appointed to inspect the 
experiments, and he proposed that if the 
experiments proved satisfactory, he should 
receive remuneration. They replied, how- 
ever, that they had no authority to pro- 
mise him remuneration; and that they 
desired it to be understood that nothing 
they ggid should be construed into an 
admission about remuneration. This put 
an extinguisher on the whole proceeding. 
But Lord Ingestre, who, he supposed, was 
as competent as any man to judge of this 
invention, had left behind him, when he 
went to St. Petersburg a short time since, 
a letter, stating his opinion in favour of it, 
The nob’e Lord had been most anxious 
about this discovery, and that measures 
should be taken to preserve it to this 
country. It would be wrong in him if he 
did more than state to the House the 
simple facts of the case; but at the same 
time there was a circumstance that ought 
to be mentioned, for it showed the hard- 
ship of the case towards Captain Warner. 
That gentleman made the discovery two 
years before the death of that patriotic, 
kindhearted, and constitutional King, 
William 4th. Had the King lived a little 
longer, the discovery would have been 
secured to the country. When he was 
informed of it, he said, ‘* Let it be kept 
secret ; the fewer persons that know about 
this the better.” Captain Warner desired 
to submit it to the Jate Sir Richard Keats, 
as great an officer, admiral, or seaman, as 
this country had ever produced. Sir 
Richard Keats was attached to the naval 
system of this country, and was strongly 
prejudiced against innovation, but he pos- 
sessed a candid mind, and what was the 
consequence? He took not one week, 
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examine this invention, and put it to 
every possible test; and after that long 
examination, he reported to King William 
that this country would do wrong not to 
keep it. His Majesty then saw Captain 
Warner, was in constant intercourse with 
him, and examined the invention for him- 
self, but his anxiety always was that it 
should be confined to as few persons as 
possible. However, he appointed with 
Sir Richard Keats another admiral, who 
surely was competent to know what was 
to be done in warfare, for he was the old 
friend of Lord Nelson, Captain Hardy, 
and he, as well as Sir R. Keats, was long 
employed in the investigation of the facts 
stated by Captain Warner. The result was 
that they were both satisfied with the inven- 
tion, but at the same time they were terri- 
fied lest it should be lost to the country, and 
a sort of command was then laid upon Cap- 
tain Warner not to impart it to any one 
besides those two admirals and the Prime 
Minister. But King William died, and 
Lord Melbourne was then Prime Ménister, 
and ‘he supposed that Lord Melbourne had 
the report of Sir Richard Keats and Sir 
Thomas Hardy, which was now lest. 
What had become of that report he could 
not say, but some person ought to be an- 
swerable for it; and that matter alone was 
a fit subject of inquiry by a committee of 
that House. Everything having happened 
so unfortunately, Captain Warner was 
placed in a very unpleasant position. He 
was subject to many misrepresentations 
and to much calumny. It was said also 
that he had received money from the Go- 
vernment. If he had received some money 
in advance it would have been well for him; 
but in fact he had received nothing. He 
did not think any conduct could be more 
fair, more patient, or self-denying than had 
been that of Captain Warner; and at the 
same time he was perfectly convinced that 
he had nothing to do but to go to Bou- 
logne, and there he would get more than 
he asked here. He had no reason to doubt 
that Captain Warner had received many 
offers from different parts of the continent, 
Vienna, and other places ; and he thought 
under these circumstances it would be un- 
justifiable and unpardonable if the House 
of Commons did not do something to 
secure the invention to this country, He 
was sorry to see such a skeleton of the 
House of Commons; at that period of the 
Session, however, he did not complain of 
it; but he felt confident that if there had 
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been a full House of Commons, no power 
could prevent them from agreeing to such 
a committee as he was about to move for. 
The bon. Member read a letter from Cap- 
tain Warner to Sir R. Peel, dated the 25th 
of May last, in which he stated the great 
value of the invention, and undertook to 
show, with proper precautions against ac. 
cident, that he could render any roadsteads 
or harbours impassable without the certain 
destruction of vessels attempting the pas- 
sage; and that he could destroy apy 
number of ships under weigh, under any 
state of wind or weather. All he asked 
was 400,000/.; but he was willing to ac. 
cept the offer of Sir R. Peel :—that, in the 
event of his demonstrating his ability to do 
what he undertook, Sir R. Peel would re- 
commend to Parliament such a grant as 
might have been previously agreed upon, 
He could not conceive there would be any 
trouble in getting a committee, and in fact 
the country would expect some explanation 
upon this subject. He had had many 
communications begging that this motion 
might not stand over to another Session, 
and it would not occupy much time if a 
cominittee were appointed. Men, the 
highest in the two services, had spoken of 
the invention in terms far higher than he 
(Sir F. Burdett) would venture to use. The 
mischief of constant experimentizing was 
this— that by degrees the thing would be- 
come thus known; and his late Majesty 
King William had sagaciously recom- 
mended secrecy. Undoubtedly Captain 
Warner, though by no means a learned 
man, was a thoroughly practical man, and 
a very able, intelligent, and experienced 
seaman. He stated his readiness to de- 
stroy, at a distance of six miles, a line- 
of-battle ship, provided he had the assur- 
ance of compensation in case of success. 
What offer could be fairer than that? 
Would the House be doing its duty in 
totally disregarding the subject? In con- 
clusion the hon. Baronet moved for a com- 
mittee to inquire into negotiations of the 
Government with Mr, Warner concerning 
his invention. 

Sir Howard Douglas then rose and said, 
he felt called upon to enter into some ex- 
planation with reference to the statement 
made by the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for North Wilts. Soon after his (Sir 
Howard's) return from his late foreign 
service, he was sent for by the Master- 
general of the Ordnance, General Sir 
George Murray, who, with the sanction of 
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the right hon. Baronet at the head of her 
Majesty’s Government, proposed to him to 
become a member of a commission, to be 
composed of two persons, the other to be 
selected by the admiralty, to investigate, 
make experiments, and report upon the 
practical efficacy and value of certain in- 
yentions alleged to have been made by Mr. 
Warner. He (Sir H. Douglas) expressed 
great unwillingness to undertake that 
office; but, on being pressed to do so 
by his gallant and distinguished Friend, 
he replied, as he should to any other 
call made upon him, in which his ser- 
vices could be useful to the country, 
that he would obey. He made several 
stipulations, however, before he entered 
on the duties of the commission ; that the 
service should be gratuitous; that he 
should have nothing to do with any previ- 
ous proceedings ; be utterly free from, and 
unembarrassed by, all former experiments, 
or any engagements, expectations or un- 
derstandings, expressed or implied; that 
he should have nothing whatever to do 
with reward or compensation, either in 
principle or amount ; that the only duty 
of the commission should be, to ascertain, 
by an extensive course of experiments, the 
practical utility, the real service value of 
the invention; and, reporting the result, 
leave the Government perfectly free, 
either to disregard or otherwise Mr. 
Warner’s projects; negociate with the 
projector, or not, as to her Majesty's 
Government it might seem expedient for 
the public interests, on a full considera- 
tion of the report of the commission. His 
colleague, Vice-admiral Sir Edward Owen, 
and himself, soon afterwards met, and 
came to the conclusion, that the only 
really important application of the alleged 
discovery, was that by which he, Mr. 
Warner, asserted that he could, at vast 
distances, destroy fleets, forts, ships or 
troops; and the commission accordingly 
resolved to direct its attention more im- 
mediately, and particularly to test that 
part of Mr. Warner’s project. The fol- 
lowing memorandum, drawn up by Gene- 
ral Sir George Murray, Master-general of 
the Ordnance, (dated the 22d. January, 
1842) for the guidance of the commission, 
formed the basis on which the proceed- 
ings of the commission were regulated ; 
and to the terms of that memorandum, 
Mr. Warner expressly assented. 


1st. To agree upon a series of experiments 
to be made under Mr. Warner’s directions, in 
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the presence of Sir H. Douglas and Sir Ed- 
ward Owen. 
2nd. To frame an estimate of the expense 
which will attend these experiments that it may 
be submitted to the Treasury previously to any 
expense being incurred. 
3rd. That when the expense has been sanc- 
tioned by the Treasury, the experiments should 
proceed. 
4th. That detailed minutes should be kept 
of every step of the investigation, i. e., all 
particulars of such experiments. 

5th. That Sir E. Owen and Sir H. Douglas 
should draw up a report as the result of their 
observations to be submitted to the Prime 
Minister, and to which they will be pleased to 
annex, as an appendix, the minutes above 
mentioned. 

6th. Sir H. Douglas and Sir E, Owen will 
be pleased to consider the whole proceeding 
in this matter strictly confidential. 
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The House will perceive that there is 
not, in that memorandum, a word about 
any remuneration, or any promise, or gua-~ 
rantee of such held out; and that it was 
distinctly stated, that the commission 
should consist of two officers, and that 
these were named ; to all which terms Mr. 
Warner expressly assented ; and, in con- 
formity with which, Mr. Warner was 
called upon to furnish the commission 
with the estimates of the expense of the 
projected experiments; and, so far from 
any disclosure having been made to, or de- 
sired by, the commission, the language 
used by it, to Mr. Warner, from the com- 
meucement of these proceedings, was, ‘* We 
the commissioners are not going to extort 
from you any part of your secret, these we 
merely wish to settle with you, in the preli- 
minary interviews, the nature and extent of 
the experiments for which we are to prepare 
estimates and make arrangements; and 
we desire you to make no disclosure ; and, 
if we put any question, to answer which 
you think would be to make the least dis- 
closure of your secret, we desire you not 
to answer any such question ; but to con. 
fine yourself solely to what may be neces- 
sary for carrying on the trials ; and, as to 
expense, that need be no obstacle to you, 
as the public will bear all the charges at- 
tending these experiments, according to an 
estimate which we call upon you to fur- 
nish us with the means of making.” 
Some delay here took place ; but, advert- 
ing to what has fallen from the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Wilt- 
shire, I beg to say, that this did not rest 
with the commission. We had two in- 
terviews with Mr, Warner, soon after 
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the date of the Master-General’s memo- 
randum ; I think, on the 25th aud 27th of 
January. At the latter, it was settled, 
that Mr. Warner should report to us, when 
he was ready. About the Ist of February, 
he (Sir H. Douglas) was called away to 
Liverpool ; and on the 9th, had the honour 
to take his seat in this House. Sir Ed- 
ward Owen did not leave London till 
towards the end of the month, during 
which time we heard nothing from Captain 
Warner. Soon afterwards, he (Sir H. 
Douglas) had the misfortune to lose his 
colleague, who was called away, finally, to 
hoist his flag for the command to which 
he had been appointed ; and another highly 
distinguished and able officer, Admiral Sir 
Byam Martin, was associated with him (Sir 
H. Douglas) in lieu. A short delay here 
took place, on account of a temporary indis- 
position of Sir Byam Martin. That officer 
having read, and approved, all the minutes 
and arrangements, according to which the 
commission had proposed to proceed, we 
announced to Mr. Warner that we were 
ready. We stated distinctly to him, that 
we should proceed with the greatest de- 
licacy towards him, but that we would 
take nothing for granted; that the ex- 
periments must be carried on in the most 
extensive, decisive, and satisfactory manner, 
to prove, beyond all doubt, the efficacy 
and value of the invention, under all cir- 
cumstances of wind, weather, tide, and 
distances. The commission called again 
upon Mr. Warner, to furnish them with 
an estimate of the means, material and 
personal, necessary for making the ex- 
periments, distinguishing those which the 
public departments might be called upon 
to provide, without drawing from Mr. 
Warner any disclosure of any part of his 
secret; and that he would state to the 
commission, what would be the expense of 
his making preparations, which he only 
could make, with due regard and safety 
to the retention of his secret. Mr. Warner 
then began to raise some objections; and 
to insist on a guarantee for remuneration, 
in case of succeeding in his own opinion 
and estimation, as it appeared to us, in 
his object ; naming 400,000/. as the sum 
he expected for full compensation ; and he 
likewise proposed that the commission 
should be enlarged, by the addition of 
another or of two additional members, to 
which a decided objection was made. The 
commission having reported this, to the 
Master-general of the Ordnance, received, 
from General Sir George Murray, a letter, 
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dated May 13th, 1842, of which the fol. 
lowing is the substance; and there the 
proceedings of the commission terminated 
and now rest. Sir George Murray stated, 


“That he had received and read attentively 
our letter of the 9th instant, and had also care- 
fully perused that addressed to us by Mr. 
Warner on the 6th. That the perusal of Mr, 
Warner’s letter had not enabled him to see 
matters in a different light from that in which 
they appeared, when he wrote to us on the 
30th of April. That the investigation which 
we were commissioned to make of Mr. War- 
ner’s discoveries, was to proceed upon the 
principle of that gentleman enabling us, by 
a series of experiments, to form a judgment 
of the power and applicability of the means 
which he had found out. But no experi- 
ments, it would appear, have as yet been 
exhibited to us; and Mr. Warner seems 
now to demand, that, before any experiments 
are made, a guarantee shall be afforded to 
him, that he is to receive 400,000/. in the 
event of the result of the proposed experi- 
ments being such as to satisfy the commis- 
sioners that his discoveries possess the power 
and applicability which he himself has at- 
tributed to them, that we have rightly judged, 
that our commission does not convey to us 
the power of affording to Mr. Warner such a 
guarantee. It authorises us merely to report, 
in the first place, the amount of the expense 
which a series of experiments would occasion, 
that the Government may be enabled to de- 
cide whether it will, or will not, sanction that 
outlay ; and in the second place, it requires us 
to report, after witnessing such experiments as 
Mr. Warner may exhibit before us, whether 
these experiments warrant the opinion which 
Mr. Warner has himself formed of the import- 
ance and utility to the public, of his disco- 
veries, that his, SirG. Murray’s, understanding 
has throughout been, that Mr. Warner had 
given his concurrence to the investigation being 
conducted upon the principles, and in the 
manner stated, in his, Sir G. Murray’s, memo- 
randum; that he had no authority from the 
Government to hold out such a preliminary 
guarantee as Mr. Warner now requires ; nor 
would he recommend such a proposition to the 
Government.” 


He (Sir H. Douglas) would now with the 
permission of the House, make a few ob- 
servations on what had been stated by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for North Wilt- 
shire, and with reference to the two 
branches or applications of Mr. Warner's 
alleged discovery, which, as specified by 
the hon. Member, he Mr, Warner denomi- 
nates his “ Invisibie Shells,” and his 
“Long Range.” The first consists in 
placing in water, at a certain depth below 
the surface, a case containing some explo- 
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Fougasse, which, upon being struck by 
any vessel coming in contact with it, 
should, either by mechanical or chemical 
action, be made to explode, and so sink and 
destroy the vessel. Now he, (Sir H. 
Douglas) would not dispute that Mr. 
Warner may have invented some stronger 
composition, than any now known, and 
likewise some improved means of producing 
explosion ; but any such new power would 
be superfuous. He (Sir H. Douglas) 
would venture to engage to this House, to 
place, in still water, a case containing ex- 
plosive materials or ingredients, sufficiently 
powerful to destroy any vessel that might 
come in contact with it; and to ensure 
a collision between the two bodies, by 
dragging a barge or boat, along the lake, 
in which the case, or mine, is laid. But 
the great difficulty was, how to apply and 
lay out these things in a tide-way, in a 
rise and fall of tide, and in a_ rapid 
current occasioned by tide, and in different 
and ever varying depths, and in the face 
of an enemy’s fleet, squadron, or ships, 
rowing guard, and observing all the vi- 
gilance invariably used? If these bodies 
be buoyant, they would come to the sur- 
face, and be visible, unless anchored with 
“short services” of rope. If not buoyant, 
they would sink, unless suspended by 
floats. How is all this to be managed 
and adjusted? He (Sir H. Douglas) did 
not attach any importance to this part of 
Mr. Warner’s project, nor think much of 
it. As regarded, however, the alleged 
power of destroying ships, forts, and 
fleets, by means of his, Mr. Warner’s 
“Long Range,” the commission had been 
ready, and desirous to proceed to experi- 
ments ; and had made all the preparations 
which depended upon them, as well with 
respect to the “Long Range,” as the 
“Invisible Shells.” They were deter- 
mined however, to test this to the utmost ; 
but not in still water. He (Sir H. 
Howard) would be no party to blowing up 
punts upon a fish pond ; but, under circum- 
stances as nearly as possible resembling 
real service, and amidst all the difficulties 
and varieties of rising and falling tides, 
wind, weather, and distance, to try both. 
He (Sir Howard Douglas) would not, 
unless the hon. Barenet the Member for 
North Wiltshire had so stated it, say any- 
thing of Mr. Warner's want of science. 
The hon. Baronet says, he (Mr. Warner) is 
not a man of science or learning; this he 
(Sir H. Douglas) may confirm ; but still Mr. 
Warner may have hit upon a great discos 
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very ; and the practical question resolves it- 
self into this, could he, at the distance of 
six miles, as he asserted, direct his “ Long 
Range” so effectually against forts or hulks, 
as to destroy them? Could he do this, 
under any circumstances of wind and wea- 
ther? A hulk had been prepared ; a fort 
had been selected ; against which the trials 
were to be made, to ascertain if he could 
destroy their defences, and dismount their 
guns; and, to ascertain the effect upon 
animal life, some head of sheep or cattle, 
would have been placed therein. If, then, 
under such circumstances of wind and 
weather, as the commission should point 
out ; against a hulk, or hulks, which the 
commission would provide, and against a 
fort, which they would select, he (Mr. 
Warner) should destroy those hulks, or 
that fort; ruin their defences ; dismount 
their guns; and so prove, that he had his 
alleged stupendous power, under control ; 
that he could direct it with tolerable cer- 
tainty ; that it could be applied with safety 
to the users; and that the secret was of 
such a nature as that the exclusive use of 
it might, thereafter, be retained by the 
purchase of it by the Government, either 
for suppression, out of considerations of 
humanity, or for use in warfare, (and unless 
it should fulfil these conditions, the power, 
however great, would not be worth any 
purchase), then, it must be admitted, that 
Mr. Warner, unscientific though he be, 
unlearned though he is, visionary as some 
call him, had nevertheless made an omni- 
potent discovery, which would entitle him 
to the admiration of the age, and place his 
name, in history, beside those of Bacon 
and Schwartz. But, without meaning any 
disparagement, or offence, to Mr. War- 
ner, he (Sir H. Douglas), with the prac- 
tical knowledge he had, and the little of 
science he possessed, should remain very— 
very incredulous, as to the alleged extraor- 
dinary powers, imputed to Mr. Warner’s 
invention, till he should see them actually 
exercised. 

Mr. Brotherton observed, that the Mem- 
bers of that House knew nothing about 
the matter, for as yet no evidence had 
been laid before them of experiments tried. 
He had received a letter, dated the 24th 
of June, which detailed pretty fully what 
had taken place in Portugal with reference 
to these supposed discoveries of Mr. War- 
ner; with the permission of the House he 
should read some extracts from that com- 
munication. The hon. Member then read 
as follows :— 
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**In the beginning of February I was or- 
dered to take the command of the outposts, 
the nearest to the enemy, at the village of Lor- 
dello, half way between Oporto and San Joao 
da Foz, at the mouth of the Douro. Ina short 
time after, the enemy erected the formidable 
battery of Seralves, at half musket shot from 
my advanced sentries, and their shot almost 
shut up our line of communication between 
the seaand Oporto. My night and day thoughts 
were how to destroy this battery. I seldom 
had time to go to Oporto, but I heard there 
was an extraordinary man, a Captain Warner, 
who could perform wonders of destruction with 
some new invention. I heard he was willing 
to sell his invention to the Portuguese govern- 
ment, but they not having a farthing in their 
treasury, of course first wished to prove the 
power. I went up to Oporto, and there met 
Captain Warner. There were many wise dis- 
cussions, and [ became a firm and true believer 
in his inventions and powers. I pointed out 
to him that my outposts were at half-musket 
shot from the enemy’s battery of Seralves ; 
that I knew every inch of the ground between ; 
and that any night I could go there with half- 
a-dozen men without being discovered. ‘This, 
I understood, was a sufficient force to carry 
the destructive matter, and I undertook to place 
it when it was ready. He told me it would 
take some time to prepare. As I permitted 
no one whatever to come within my sentries I 
proposed to him that no one might know his 
secret, that I should give him over a small 
house as a laboratory within my lines, over 
which house would be a sentry, and that I 
should give him over as anassistant to Sergeant 
Mitchell, of the Rocket Brigade. To this 
Captain Warner agreed. I sent for Sergeant 
Mitchell ; I ordered him to obey all instruc- 
tions of Captain Warner, and on no-account to 
disclose what he saw to any human being, not 
even to myself, as [ had bound myself to carry 

' the destructive stuff to Seralves; but while I 
said this I told him as an honest man he must 
not let me be ‘humbugged.’ I think I recol- 
lect some boxes or small barrels being brought 
down from Oporto to this house. I recollect 
Mitchell did no other duty. Being impatient 
to destroy this battery of Sera.ves, from which 
the enemy were firing day and night, I got im- 
patient, and thought Captain Warner took it 
very coolly, and did not come often enough. 
About this time Sergeant Mitchell came to 
me to say he suspected it was ‘al] stuff’ I 
began to have my doubts, and I recollect one 
day asking Captain Warner some posing ques- 
tion. He then led me to understand that he 
required a peculiar sort of gun, and that he 
had written to Woolwich for either three or six 
brass guns made in a peculiar manner, with 
which he could destroy anything at any dis- 
tance. These guns were to come in a schooner, 
and often did I get on the heights with my te- 
lescope to see this long wished-for vessel, as 
at this time we had little or no food, and the 
enemy gradually closing usin. The schooner, 
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however, is not yet arrived, and I often used to 
laugh at myself. As Sergeant Mitchell has 
claims upon the Portuguese Government, I am 
sure his address will be got at 94, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square. You will there find that 
most intelligent officer, Colonel Barreiros, of 
the Portuguese army, who [ think must know 
all. Then there is Major-general Hare, Lord 
G. Paulett, Sir T. Lovell, now at Milan, and 
Colonel Badcock, 15th Hussars. They may 
know more than I do, but I am not such a 
staunch believer in the ‘ wonderful invention’ 
as I was.” 


But it was not alone to the Portuguese 
that Mr. Warner proposed to sell his 
secret, le offered it in Spain, as the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter which he had 
recently received would unequivocally 
show :— 


“ As Mr. Warner values himself on his pa- 
triotic determination of not communicating his 
sectret to any but his own country, you may 
dare Mr. Warner and his advocates to the de- 
nial of the fact of his having actually sold his 
said secret by contract to Don Pedro, Duke of 
Braganza, ex-Emperor of Brazil, and self-con- 
stituted Regent of Portugal, in the earlier 
part of 1833, during the siege of Oporto, for, I 
believe, 2,000 contos of reis, or 500.000/.; but 
declined to make an experiment en grand with- 
out the consideration money being paid to 
him beforehand, which Don [edro in his turn 
declined to comply with, after the possession 
of Lisbon had afforded him the means to do 
so by procuring him credit for millions of 
pounds in the London money-market, of which 
he availed himself largely to bring the expedi- 
tion of the liberating army to a close, and 
finally to eject the usurper Don Miguel from 
the kingdom; and this, notwithstanding the 
capture of the Miguclite squadron by Admiral 
Napier (Count Cabo de San Vicente), and the 
surrender of the capital, occupied Don Pedro 
still from July, 1833, to May, 1834, and when 
having previously witnessed at Oporto a mi- 
niature experiment of Mr. Warner (as Sir R. 
Peel did in Essex), Don Pedro would have 
been happy to pay the sum agreed upon at 
once in order to save the effusion of blood, 
and the waste of treasure and time, had Mr. 
Warner been able, as he pretended, to blow 
up the strongest fortifications and armies, as 
he was requested to do the Monte Crasto, near 
Oporto, and Foz in 1833; but then his objec- 
tion was ‘ money down,’ which in 1834 would 
have been placed in the safe hands of the am- 
bassador of a neutral power—Lord Howard de 
Walden, for instance—when Mr. Warner 
might have deposited the keys of the Miguelite 
fortress of Santarem, so many months in vain 
blockaded by the Queen’s troops; but no, 
nothing but money in hand would answer the 
conjuror’s purpose. Mr. Warner's contract 
with Don Pedro, signed by him, the Duke of 
Braganza, must be still extant in the Ware 
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office of Lisbon, and be proveable by many of 
the surviving authorities, Mr. Warner having 
shown it to myself and others at Oporto.” 


Hon. Members would recollect, that the 
late Government had refused to purchase 
the secret of Mr. Warner, and he con- 
ceived that they had done wisely in so 
refusing. The present Government had 
followed that example, and to them he 
gave equal praise for the course which 
they had pursued. 

Sir R. Peel said, I am sorry that so 
much of the valuable time of the House 
should have been occupied with a subject 
of this description. Although I have ar- 
rived at a conclusion different from that 
which the hon. Baronet near me has urged 
upon the House, yet I am perfectly ready 
to give him full credit for having brought 
the motion forward with the most perfect 
good feeling, and I am quite satisfied that 
my hon. Friend was influenced by the 
best feeling. Nevertheless, I am bound, 
in my own defence and that of the Go- 
veroment, to lay the facts before the 
House, inasmuch as the motion for a se- 
lect committee implied something like a 
reflection upon the line of conduct pur- 
sued by the responsible advisers of the 
Crown. The hon. Baronet said, that if 
there were a full House, he had no doubt 
that he should be able to carry his motion. 
Now, if the whole 658 Members were at 
this moment assembled, I do not believe 
there would be found amongst them ten 
men who would support the hon. Baronet 
on a question like the present. The pro- 
position is, that we should have a select 
commitiee,—to do what? Was it intended 
that they should try experiments? If 
fifteen Members were selected from one 
side of the House, and fifteen from the 
other, to try if Mr. Warner had fulfilled 
his undertakings, how could that gentle- 
man’s secret be preserved? It appcars to 
me, that to take this matter out of the 
hands of the Board of Admiralty and the 
Board of Ordnance, implies a sort of re- 
flexion on me for not having more freely 
and decisively supported the views of Mr. 
Warner. I do assure the House, that 
though 1 am an unprofessional man, I 
still have given to this matter a great deal 
of attention; and with reference to all 
such real or supposed discoveries, I have 
thought that my duty was to pursue a 
middie course. I think that on the one 
hand a public man is culpable if he wholly 
disregards suggestions of this nature; 
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and, on the other, equally culpable if upon 
slender grounds he lends himself too un- 
reservedly to their support. Twenty years 
experience has taught me that we are not 
to take things of this sort for granted, and 
pay 400,000/. for a secret, the efficacy of 
which has not yet been tested. Every 
man in office has been in the habit of re- 
ceiving applications of this nature—not a 
day passes without something of the sort 
—some most specious proposal. But re- 
specting this case, we have had rather a 
remarkable statement, in which, after a 
warm panegyric upon the character of 
King William, in which every one must 
concur, the writer states that that sove- 
reign had given a distinct assurance to 
Mr. Warner that all his expectations 
would be realized. I think, looking at 
the professional experience of King Wil- 
liam, that it was not very likely he would 
have given any such assurance; however, 
as he is now not living, we have no means 
of knowing how the matter really stood. 
As we can say nothing further on this 
subject, I wish next to recall the atten- 
tion of hon. Members to the frequency of 
applications of this nature, and to the fact 
that Mr. Warner is not the only person 
who lays claim to discoveries. I hold in 
my hand a letter dated the 11th of July, 
1842, and which is in these words :— 


Invention. 


* Fourteen years ago I made experiments 
in Italy, before several oflicers, on implements 
of war, of power unsurpassed, and I was 
urged by them to come home to lay them be- 
fore his Majesty’s Government. By his Ma- 
jesty, on the certificates produced, I was as 
sured of every reward if I would disclose the 
secret, The prosecution of my professional 
studies suggested the composition to me. One 
species is superior to Mr. Warner’s, as a 
single shot, striking a line-of-battle ship, 
would consign her to destruction. I cannot 
go the length required by the Ordnance, of 
500/. deposit, to make undisclosed experi- 
ments,” 


With numerous applications of this 
kind, what course was open to me? I am 
sure hon. Members do not think that I 
should at once have complied with Mr. 
Warner’s demands. I am, however, enabled 
to tell the House that much more was done 
for Mr. Warner than has been done for 
any one else similarly circumstanced. His 
application was treated with a great deal 
more consideration than usual. The 
practice is to allow people in general to 
try their experiments, but at their own 
expense. If every man in society pos- 
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sessed the power of insisting that his 
theories and speculations should be tested 
by experiments at the public expense, 
the whole time of the public departments 
would be wasted and the cost would be 
enormous. Therefore the rule is that ex- 
periments shall not be tried unless those 
who allege that they have made discoveries 
or perfected inventions give prima facie 
evidence of their sincerity and good faith 
by trying the experiments at their own ex- 
pense, the public departments affording 
them every reasonable facility. ‘To show 
the consideration with which this supposed 
discovery was treated, it is enough to say 
that I consented that Mr. Warner’s experi- 
ments might be tried at the public ex- 
pense. Mr. Warner stated, that he could 
cast his projectiles to a distance of six 
miles, with a force sufficient to produce 
the gigantic effects which he promised, 
This appeared most marvellous, but I was 
not deterred. Wonderful as it seemed I 
did not scout the proposition, The hulk 
was ready at six miles distance; two ex- 
perienced and distinguished officers, Sir 
B. Martin and Sir H. Douglas, were ready 
to witness the experiments, and the secret 
was not to be divulged. With these facts 
before the House, | confess I am at a loss 
to understand how hon. Members can 
agree to a motion thus reflecting upon us. 
Mr, Warner, before he would proceed to 
try any experiments, required that a sum 
of 400,000/. should be guaranteed to him 
by her Majesty’s Government in the event 
of his being successful, But then what 
is success? Could he accomplish these 
tremendous results in the face of an enemy, 
Could he effect them under all circum- 
stances. This did not appear likely from 
the experiments which were tried, and, 
therefore, I would not promise him a 
single shilling. I could not guarantee the 
payment of public money under hypo- 
thetical circumstances, though I agreed 
that the cost of the experiments should be 
defrayed at the public expense. It is not 
immaterial to observe that this matter has 
been under the consideration of the Exe- 
cutive Government ever since the year 
1834. At one time, when a proposition 
was made to try the experiments before 
officers of both branches of the service, 
Mr. Warner required that Lord Hardwicke 
and Lord Ingestre should be present, but 
I decidedly objected to Mr. Warner’s ap- 
pointing any nominees, though no one can 
entertain a higher opinion than I do of the 
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two noble Lords whose names I have just 
mentioned, At different periods since the 
year 1834 the subject has been under the 
consideration of successive Boards of Ad- 
miralty. The correspondence which has 
passed upon these subjects will best show 
what really has occurred, and with the 
permission of the House I propose to read 
a letter addressed to Colonel Couper, and 
dated the 8th of July, 1834. It is in these 
words :— 


“Tam directed by Lord Auckland to re- 
quest you will acquaint Sir James Kempt that 
an application has been made to his Lordship 
by Major Fancourt, M.P. for Barnstable, and 
Commander Warner, of the navy, for permis. 
sion to have some experiments in gunnery, 
proposed by Commander Warner, tried before 
a mixed committee of ordnance and naval 
officers ; and that it is stated to his lordship 
by Commander Warner, that a promise was 
made to him some months ago, by Sir James 
Graham and Sir James Kempt, that an oppor- 
tunity of trying his experiments should be 
afforded to him. Commander Warner further 
states that he will be ready in about a week to 
appear before a committee.” 


I shall next read to the House another 
letter to Colonel Couper, altering, at Mr, 
Warner’s request, the arrangement made 
by the preceding communication. It is 
dated the 14th of July, 1834, and is as 
follows :— 


“There has been, I am sorry to say, some 
little mistake in the matter of Captain Warner's 
experiment, about which I wrote to you a few 
days ago. Captain Warner has been at the 
Admiralty this morning, and produced a letter 
from Sir J. Graham, dated the 27th of Febru- 
ary last, in which Sir James acquiesces in the 
proposition made by Captain Warner, that the 
exhibition shall be a private one, and conse- 
quently Captain Warner now objects to its 
being made at Woolwich. He also wishes that 
three officers only of each service should be 
present instead of six, and says that it would 
be more convenient to him if the day of ex- 
hibition were to be fixed for Monday, the 21st, 
instead of Friday, the 18th. Lord Auckland 
therefore now proposes to make an alteration 
in the Admiralty minute to meet Captain War- 
ner’s wishes ; and I am to request you will 
move the Master-General to do the same with 
respect to the ordnance, and to fix Wanstead- 
park, in Essex (ten miles frown London), as the 
place for the experiment to be tried at, before 
three officers of each service, on Monday, the 
2ist inst., at 2 p.m.” 


I shall now read the official report of 
what occurred after the time and place had 
been fixed for trying these extraordinary 
experiments : 
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“ Woolwich, July 21, 1834. 
“Sir,—TI have the honour to report, for the 
information of the Master-General, that in 
obedience to his commands, signified in your 
letter of the 15th inst., Colonel Williamson, 
Sir A. Dickson, and myself proceeded to-day 
to Wanstead-park, to witness the intended 
experiment of Commander Warner ; but after 
making every inquiry in the neighbourhood 
we could only at last Jearn that Captain War- 
ner had left his house at Claybury this morn- 
ing for London, and that his return was un- 
certain. Under these circumstances we re- 
turned to Woolwich to attend to any further 
directions which we may receive on the subject. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 

“A. F. Frazer. 

“ Colonel Royal Horse Artillery.” 


“Lieutenant-Colonel Couper, &c.” 


Thus ended the proceedings of that 
period. Then came the experiments which 
were to be tried in the presence of Sir 
Howard Douglas and Sir Byam Martin, 
and he met those distinguished officers 
by declining to try any experiments un- 
less he received a guarantee for 400,000/. 
No doubt there may be, and we know 
thar there are, compositions capable of 
producing tremendous results—nitrate of 
silver, for example. It is well known that 
a person recently engaged in experiments 
on that substance was himself blown to 
atoms, and the building in which he 
had been trying his experiments very 
materially injured. It is no new disco- 
very, then, to announce that a combina- 
tion may be produced more powerfully 
destructive than any which we now have 
in ordinary use. But the mode in which 
this invention is to be applied is a matter 
of much more difficulty than the question 
as to the material, Considering the de- 
mands which are made upon my time and 
attention, I must say that I think I have 
given sufficient consideration to this sub- 
ject, and I hope that as far as the claim of 
the right hon. Baronet to a select com- 
mittee is concerned, I have succeeded in 
blowing Captain Warner out of the water. 

Captain Plumridge begged to explain 
that in seconding the motion he did not 
intend to throw any reflection upon her 
Majesty’s Government. He knew nothing 
of Mr. Warner, nor had he had any com- 
munication with him upon the subject. 

Captain Pechell expressed his satisfac- 
tion at hearing the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet; it convinced him that the cen- 
sures which were passed upon Lord Mel- 
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bourne and the late Government for 
neglecting this invention were unfounded. 
He thought Mr. Warner had nothing to 
complain of, for when he was requested to 
attend the Board of Admiralty to explain 
his invention, he sent his aide-de-camp or 
friend, so that when the Admiralty were 
called upon to make a report upon the 
subject, they had none to make. In an 
interview which he subsequently had with 
Sir T. Hastings, he was found to be an 
impracticable person; it was quite impos- 
sible to deal with him. He (Captain 
Pechell) had always supposed that Mr. 
Warner had offered his invention to Don 
Pedro, and now he had no doubt of it. 
At all events, he believed that the inventor 
would take it to the best market he could 
find, without caring for this country. He 
remembered that once, when engaged in a 
blockade, he was told to look out for ca- 
tamarans; but they never arrived, and he 
always found that when the guard boats 
were sent out and a good watch was kept, 
they were of no use. He supposed much 
the same danger was to be apprehended 
from this invention of Mr. Warner’s, 
although he had boasted that he could 
destroy a ship of the line at six miles dis- 
tance, and knock down Portsmouth bat- 
tery from the Isle of Wight; but he did 
not say whether he was to go to the 
farther side of the island and fire his pro- 
jectile through it. He thought it might 
be put on a par with the inventions of 
Mr. St. John Long, of which the hon. Ba- 
ronet had some knowledge and experi- 
ence. He was happy to see that the 
present Government, as well as their pre- 
decessors, treated this matter as it ought 
to be treated, and he trusted that the 
committee would not be granted, for it 
was not probable that the hon. Baronet 
could obtain any more information un the 
subject from Mr. Warner than had been 
obtained already. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that since he 
came into office he had been requested to 
name two officers to superintend the trial 
of Mr. Warner’s invention, and he had 
accordingly named two officers well known 
to that House and the country—Colonel 
Pasley and Sir T. Hastings. Mr. Warner, 
however, on hearing the names, objected. 
He felt it his duty to state this, in addi- 
tion to what had been said. He had also 
to state, for the honour of the profession 
to which he belonged, that Mr. Warner 
was not, as he had been styled in the 
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papers read by his right hon. Friend, a 
Commander in the navy. Mr. Warner 
had told him that his late Majesty pro- 
mised him a high rank in the navy, but 
on his (Sir G. Cockburn) asking Mr. 
Warner whether he had served his time in 
the navy, he answered that he had not 
served his time in the navy. 

Sir F. Burdett, in reply, said, that he 
did not think anything important had 
been advanced against the statements of 
Mr. Warner; but he thought that all the 
facts would be much better discussed and 
brought out in a committee than in a cur- 
sory debate like this. Many misrepre- 
sentations and false stories had been 
circulated, to the prejudice both of the 
inventor and his invention; but Sir T. 
Hardy, Sir R. Keats, and his late Majesty 
had all expressed their approbation of the 
invention, and they were not light autho- 
rities. No doubt the matter would have 
been satisfactorily settled long ere this 
had it not been for the death of the late 
King. He thought that, under all the 


Mining 


circumstances of the case, it was nothing 
but fair that Mr. Warner should have an 
opportunity of explaining what he had 
done, and what he could undertake to do; 


for ;the real question, after all, was whe- 
ther or not he could do what he professed. 
Some of the highest living authorities, as 
well as some who were gone, had spoken 
in approbation of the plan of Mr. Warner, 
who, instead of being, as some would insi- 
nuate, a visionary, was a most sensible 
and strong-minded man. He could not 
consent to withdraw his motion. 

The House divided:—Ayes 2; Noes 
72; Majority 70. 

List of the Ayes. 
TELLERS, 


Burdett, Sir F. 


Cave, hon. R. O. 
Piumridge, Capt. 


Colvile, C. R. 
{It seems sufficient to insert the Ayes 
only on this division.] 


Mrininc Apprentices.| Lord Ashley 
begged to remind the House that a com- 
mission had been appointed in August, 
1840, to inquire into the employment of 
children in mines and collieries. The 
Members of that commission entered into 
an investigation of the moral and physical 
effects of labour upon the children: but 
omitted to include, because not directed 
by the form of their appointment, any 
inquiry into the terms upon which that 
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labour was obtained. Much uncertainty 
and doubt, therefore, prevailed upon this 
point, which it was necessary to remove, 
He understood, that to make the binding 
of a parish apprentice legal, it was neces. 
sary that the consent of two justices should 
be obtained, and that a stamp duty of 1, 
on the indentures should be paid wherever 
the premium amounted to 30/. The courts 
had decided that no indentures were valid 
without compliance with these conditions. 
He had been informed that the provisions 
of the law in these respects had not been 
observed, and that of 20,009 apprentices 
the agreements relating to the great ma- 
jority were merely verbal, or upon ordinary 
pieces of unstamped paper. It was an 
important question, therefore, how far the 
law had or had not been observed; how 
far the servitude had been imposed with 
the observance of the required forms, and 
for this purpose he submitted the fol- 
lowing motion, of which he had given 
notice :— 

“ That an address be presented to her Ma- 
jesty, praying that her Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct that the commis- 
sioners, appointed in answer to an address of 
this House on the 4th day of August, 1840, for 
inquiring into the employment of children in 
mines and various other branches of industry, 
be desired to make further inquiry as to the 
number and ages of children and young persons 
employed as apprentices to miners of coal and 
of iron, (whether owners, lessees, undertakers, 
or workmen, however designated) ; also, as to 
the manner of their apprenticeship, whether 
by regular indentures, or by what other forms 
of agreement ; as to the terms of such inden- 
tures or agreements, and as to the manner in 
which such indentures or agreements are ob- 
served or enforced.” 

Sir James Graham said, that the in- 
quiry of the commissioners had been 
closed, and that the sum devoted to the 
investigation had been expended. He 
was not disposed to regret that it was 
exhausted, because he could not but sup- 
pose that the required information had all 
been obtained, though it might not all 
have been laid before the House. He 
apprehended that the terms of apprentice- 
ship must have been included, and in this 
expectation he was ready to agree to the 
motion of the noble Lord, with the alter- 
ation of a single expression. Instead of 
desiring the commissioners to make further 
inquiry, they ought to be directed to 
report on the omitted topic. 

Viscount Palmerston was of opinion 
that the better course would be, to direct 
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the commissioners either to report or to 
make further inquiries if necessary, They 
might, as the right hon. Baronet supposed, 
be in possession of the information, but if 
not they might obtain it. The difficulty, 
as to money, did not seem insurmountable, 
inasmuch as the House had recently voted 
130,000/. for civil contingencies: that 
sum was meant to meet unforeseen services, 
and the expense of the renewed investi- 
gation might be defrayed out of it. 

Sir J. Graham replied, that the civil 
contingency vute wasintended, as the noble 
Lord stated, for unforeseen services; this 
commission would be a foreseen service, 
and, therefore, could not be included. 
The commission consisted of twenty per- 
sons, four of whom received 500. each, 
with a paid secretary. 

Viscount Palmerston proposed to add 
to the motion, the words, “ That this 
House will make good the expense of such 
an inquiry.” 

The Speaker observed that the inter- 
vention of a committee of the whole 
House would, in that case, be necessary, 

Mr. Hume thought, that the necessary 
information must be in the possession of 
the commissioners. If not, the investiga- 
tion ought to be completed, and it might 
be left to the Government to decide in 
what way. 

Sir J. Graham was as desirous as the 
noble Lord (Lord Ashley), thatthe required 
information should be stated in a report. 
If the inquiry had been properly con- 
ducted, he apprehended that the commis- 
sioners were in possession of the knowledge 
which would satisfy the wishes of the noble 
Lord. If it turned out that they had not 
obtained it, it would be his (Sir J. Gra- 
ham’s) duty to procure it. All he was 
anxious for was, that this should not be 
made a standing commission. 

Lord Ashley was quite ready to leave 
the matter in the hands of the right hon. 
Baronet. All he wanted was the informa- 
tion, and he did not think that it would 
be found that it had been procured by the 
commissioners, and not reported by them. 
When he made the motion, in 1840, it had 
not occurred to him that that part of the 
inquiry would be necessary. 

Sir J. Graham said, that,with the in- 
sertion of the words, “‘ Do report to the 
House, and make further inquiry, if ne- 
cessary,” he should not object to the 
motion. 

Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


\ 


{Auc. 4} 
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Pousiic Mrerinas.—Starrorp Gaet.] 
Mr. T.. Duncombe said, it was with ex- 
treme regret that he felt himself com- 
pelled to call the attention of the House 
once more to the imprisonment of Mr. 
Mason and several working men now con- 
fined in Stafford gaol, but having under- 
taken the cause of these ill-used individuals, 
he should ill discharge his duty either to 
them or to the public, if he allowed the 
Session to close without directing the at- 
tention of the Government to the im- 
portant question involved in their case ; 
for he must maintain, that as long as those 
men remained in prison, so long would the 
rights of the subjects of this country to 
hold public meetings be in abeyance. 
Having entered very fully on a former oc- 
casion into the particulars of the case, he 
would not trouble the House by a repeti- 
tion of them. But the doctrines which had 
recently been laid down by the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, pre | which he was 
sorry to think had met with the sanction 
of a large majority of the House, were of 
the most dangerous description. Accord- 
ing to that doctrine, a constable was in- 
vested with the power of-deciding upon 
the legality or illegality of any public 
meeting of the people ; and that such con- 
stable, upon his own responsiblity, could 
dissolve any such meeting, if, in his opin- 
ion, any speaker used language which he 
considered seditious. The meeting held 
at Sedgeley, where Mason was interrupted 
by Beman, the constable, was perfectly 
legal, and if death had happened to Mason, 
by being dragged off the bench, nothin 
could have saved Beman from being tried 
for murder. If the language used by 
Mason at that meeting was seditious, and 
was sufficient to justify the constable to in- 
terfere and disperse the assembly, why did 
not the police break in and disperse other 
bodies of men, at whose meeting language 
infinitely stronger than any that Mason 
used were daily to be heard? Why not 
break in and disperse the meeting of the 
delegates of the Anti-Corn-law League, 
which was held daily within a stone’s 
throw of the House of Commons? The 
doctrine put forth by the right hon, Ba- 
ronet was similar to that held by the 
magistrates, and the presiding justice 
at the trial of Mason and others, in 
his summing-up to the jury, and was 
wholly irreconcileable with the spirit of 
the British Constitution. After such an 
address, he (Mr. Thomas Duncombe) 
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could not blame the jury for the verdict 
they returned. The whole question re- 
solved itself into this — what was the 
power of the constables? ‘The conse- 
quence of the interference of Beman was, 
that the meeting was dispersed, and these 
men were committed to prison— Mason 
for six months, some for four months, and 
others for two months. Mason was a man 
of respectable station, and a lecturer ; but 
the others were working men, with large 
families. Much to the credit of the people 
of Sedgely and Stafford, they, without dis- 
tinction of party politics, being impressed 
with the hardship of the imprisonment of 
these men, had raised a subscription tu 
maintain their families. This showed that 
the public were by no means impressed 
with the belief that these persons were 
justly punished, and that the feeling of 
the people was hostile to the magistrates. 
Under these circumstances, he had a right 
to call upon the House to interfere, and 
express some opinion upon the subject, He 
might be told, that this was an interference 
with the prerogative of the Crown. That 


was the old story. Anything that was at all 
inconvenient or unpleasant to the Minister 
of the day, was always called an interference 
with the prerogative of the Crown. But it 


was the duty of the House of Commons to 
advise the Crown upon every subject, and 
more particularly upon a subject affecting 
the rights and liberties of the people. No 
public meeting could be held during the en- 
suing winter—when, from the extreme dis- 
tress which prevailed, it might be expected 
that the people would assemble together to 
discuss the cause of their sufferings—if the 
doctrines of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, of Mr. Wemlow the magistrate, of 
Beman the constable, of Mallelieu the in- 
spector, and of Mr. Jeremy, the po- 
lice-magistrate, were correct. Without 
troubling the House further, he would 
merely say, that if the right hon. Baronet 
would give an assurance that the cases of 
these men should be taken into considera- 
tion, he should be happy to leave it in his 
hands ; but if no promise were given that 
this case would meet with the merciful 
consideration of the Crown, he should 
only be discharging his duty in asking the 
House to agree to the address which he 
was about to propose. The Session was 
about to close, during which they had done 
many acts of great injustice towards the 
ame: he now wished, before they sepa- 
rated, to give them the opportunity of doing 
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one act of grace ; and they could not doa 
better act of grace than to address the 
Crown for the release of these men from 
prison—men whose incarceration had been 
effected by an immense straining of 
the existing law. Under these circum. 
stances, he begged leave to move, that an 
humble address be presented to her Ma. 
jesty, praying that her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to take into her Ma. 
jesty’s merciful eonsideration the case of 
John Mason and seven working men, con- 
fined in Stafford gaol, with a view to their 
immediate discharge. 


Sir James Graham expressed his regret 
that the hon. Gentleman should have con- 
sidered it necessary again to bring this par- 
ticular subject under the notice of the 
House, more especially in the form in 
which he had now presented it, because he 
(Sir J. Graham) would be very sorry to 
sanction any course which might interfere 
with the impartial administration of the 
law. This was the third occasion upon 
which it had been his, duty to resist mo. 
tions made by the hon. Gentleman upon 
subjects of this description. On the first 
occasion he (Sir J. Graham) contended 
that the object of the hon. Gentleman was 
to make the House of Commons a court of 
appeal from the ordinary courts of judica- 
ture. The hon. Gentleman himself ad. 
mitted that he meant to impugn the con- 
duct of the magistrate who authorised the 
prosecution, and he also impugned the 
summing-up of the presiding magistrate at 
the trial. This was a distinct admission 
that he did seek to make the House a court 
of appeal from the courts of legal juris- 
diction of the country. He would not 
deny that in extreme cases, where malver- 
sation of the judge might be alleged, it was 
competent for the House of Commons, in 
the exercise of its highest functions, to in- 
terfere; but he could not discover that 
upon this occasion the hon. Gentleman had 
the slightest ground to impugn the motives 
or the conduct of the magistrate or the 
presiding judge. The hon. Gentleman had 
said that if death had ensued by the inter- 
ference of Beman, the constable at Sedge- 
ley, he (Bemen) would have been guilty of 
murder. But that was a begging of the 
whole question; because, if the meeting 
were illegal and death had ensued, it would 
have been justifiable homicide. The only 
question hinged upon this point—whether 
the meeting was legal or not. Upon that 
question there was the verdict of the jury 
and the summing up of the chairman, who 
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was a barrister of many years’ standing— 
aman conversant with criminal trials—of 
unimpeachable character, of great experi- 
ence, and who had presided at the sessions 
of the county of Stafford for ten or eleven 
years. The strong presumption, therefore, 
was in favour of the verdict of the jury, 
and of the correct summing-up of the 
judge. He did not think this was a case 
jn which the House would act wisely in 
converting itself into an appellate tribunal 
upon the criminal laws of the country. The 
Executive Government, in advising the 
Crown to administer justice in mercy, must 
have regard to the circumstances of each 
case. In the case of Mr. Mason, who, as 
the hon. Member had said was not a work- 
ing man, but a hired and paid lecturer, he 
(Sir J. Graham) had heard statements 
which very much impressed his mind. That 
person had gone into Staffordshire among a 
people who were in a state of considerable 
excitement, where there were large bodies 
of men out of employment ; some from 
conduct of their own, which he (Sir J. 
Graham) could not justify; and others 
under circumstances more to be regarded 
with compassion than to be visited with 
severity ; and there among these persons 
this Mr. Mason had, to say the least, used 


very indiscreet language, such as was cal- 
culated to exasperate rather than appease 


the people. He considered that persons so 
acting were deserving of great censure. 
He (Sir James Graham) could not compro- 
mise the unfettered discretion of the Go- 
vernment under these circumstances, and 
he hoped the majority of the House would 
support him in resisting the motion. 

Mr. Hawes thought, under the circum- 
stances, this case was one which it would 
well become the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site, and his Colleagues, to bring under the 
merciful consideration of the Crown. He 
did not approve all that had been said by 
Mason, but he thought the fact of his being 
a paid lecturer ought not to excite a pre- 
judice against him. He considered that 
the constable who seized Mason had in- 
terfered very improperly at the meeting. 
He had frequently attended similar mect- 
ings, and he would, when he considered it 
his duty, attend such meetings in future. 
He hoped the people would not be deterred 
by what had occurred, with reference to this 
case, from attending public meetings, and 
freely expressing their opinions, even 
though they might do so in somewhat 
strong language. Indeed, the exercise of 
this right constituted one of the safeguards 
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of the liberties of the people. It was 
something new to be told that such meet- 
ings were unlawful ; and he was still more 
surprised that it should be stated, on high 
authority, that constables were to be con- 
stituted the judges of their legality or ille- 
gality. He was convinced that all mode- 
rate men entertained strong objections to 
the interference of the police at meetings 
of the people, without just and sufficient 
cause; and he had been greatly surprised 
that such a doctrine should be held by a 
Minister of the Crown, as that which had 
been advanced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. 

Mr. R. Yorke would in that House, in 
his capacity of a Member of Parliament, 
adopt the very words used by these men, 
and he would repeat them at the first pub- 
lic meeting he attended. As he under- 
stood the case, the magistrates had pro- 
posed a compromise to these men; the 
magistrates had sent to them the night be- 
fore the trial, and had proposed that if 
they would plead guilty, they should either 
have no punishment or a very slight one. 
This case seemed to him, in a constitu- 
tional point of view, to be of a very grave 
complexion ; it could not be too often 
brought forward, and he trusted that the 
hon. Member for Finsbury would persevere 
in his motion, and take the sense of the 
House upon it. 

Mr. Brotherton recommended his hon. 
Friend not to press the motion to a di- 
vision, for he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must be convinced that something 
should be done, and he would rather trust 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s consider- 
ation of the case than to any expression of 
opinion by a division. 

Mr. 7. S. Duncombe hoped, after all 
that had been said, that there would be no 
objection to his motion, and that the House 
would assent to it, more particularly as he 
had heard nothing from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite to induce him to withdraw 
it. The right hon. Baronet admitted, that it 
was the privilege of the House to express an 
opinion, although the House ought not to 
interfere on light grounds. He (Mr, Dan- 
combe) said, that this was no light matter 
when working men with from two to eight 
children were deprived of their liberty un- 
justly. He said, that they had not violated 
any law; the Government did not say, 
that they had violated any, and it was evi- 
dent, that the magistrates thought they 
had not, otherwise they would not have 
offered a compromise. The men refused 
2M 
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the offer ; they would not in their persons 
compromise the right of the people to meet 
and discuss their grievances. He regretted 
to find, that since he had noticed this case, 
the treatment of the prisoners was more 
severe—that they were now forbidden to 
see their friends, and that notice was even 
sent to Mason that he should not see his 
wife. This made him think, that these 
proceedings were instituted by the magis- 
trates of Staffordshire for party purposes. 
He knew that his noticing the case in the 
House, or that anything he might do would 
not injure the case of these men with the 
right hon. Baronet. He was in the hands 


of the House, but it should be by no con- 
sent of his that these honest men con- 
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tinued one moment longer in prison. 
The House divided.—Ayes 30; Noes 
53: Majority 23. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Barclay, D. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 

Cave, hon. R. O. 
Cobden, R. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Duncan, G. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Gill, T. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hill, Lord M, 
Hlume, J. 
Humphery, Mr. Ald. 
Mangles, R. D. 


©O’Connell, D. 
O'Conor, Don. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, M. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, lt. 
Smith, B. 
Tufnell, IH. 
Turner, E. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wood, B. 
Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS. 
Duncombe, T. 
Hawes, B. 


List of the Nors. 


A’Court, Capt. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baird, W. 
Baldwin, B. 
Baring, hon. W. B. 
Bateson, R. 
Boldero, H.G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 


Cockburn,rt. hn.SirG. 


Collett, W. R. 
Cripps, W. 

Dick, Q. 

Eliot, Lord 
Flower, Sir J. 
Fuller, A. EB. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 


3ladstone,rt-hn.W.E. 


Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. TJ. 
Graham, rt. hn, Sir J. 


Greene, T. 


Hamilton, Lord C. 


Hardinge,rt.hn. Sir H. 


Henley, J. W. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Ilope, hon. C. 
Howard, P. H. 
Jermyn, Earl 


Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 


Langston, J. H. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Masterman, J. 
Nicholl, right hon. J. 
Palmer, R. 


Peel, right hon. Sir R. 


Polhill, F. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Round, J. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sutton, hon tt}. M. 
Taylor, T. E. 
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Wiimot, Sir J. B, 
Young, J. 
TELLERS, 
Fremantle, T. 
Pringle, R. 


Thompson, Ald. 
Tollemache, hn. F. J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Verner, Col. 

Vivian, J. E. 


Tue Rasan or Sartara.] Mr. Hume 
rose to make the motion of which he had 
given notice, in reference to the case of 
the Rajah of Sattara. He said, the cir. 
cumstances connected with the deposition 
of that Prince, had received less public 
attention, both in India and this coun- 
try than they deserved. He should have 
thought that the very misfortunes of 
the Rajah entitled him to general sym. 
pathy ; and when it was considered 
that he was one of a long line of 
princes who had been at the head of the 
Mahratta empire, some little attention 
should be paid to his demand for redress, 
He contended that the prince had been 
most unjustly treated, and that the con- 
duct of the East-India Company towards 
him was anything but creditable to them. 
The conduct of the Rajah of Sattara, as an 
ally of the British Government, had gained 
for seventeen years, the entire approbation 
of the directors of the Kast-India Com- 
pany. What had produced the change? 
He had been charged with interfering with 
the native seapoys; but how little was 
there to fear from him, over whose district 
the Bombay forces were thickly scattered ! 
Then there was a commission to inquire 
into those charges. That inquiry was se- 
cret ; the Rajah had no opportunity of de- 
fending himself; and evidence was re- 
ceived from persons of the most suspicious 
character. ‘The steps taken to obtain evi. 
dence were such as in any part of India 
would procure evidence against the most 
respectable men in that country. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving :— 

“That an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, that she will be graciously pleased 
in conformity with the prayer of the petition 
presented to this House by Purtaub Shean, 
the deposed Rajah of Sattara, now a state 
prisoner at Benares, to direct that a full in- 
vestigation of the charges preferred against 
him be made before her Majesty’s Privy 
Council, upon the evidence taken in India and 
sent to the Court of Directors of the East- 
India Company; which evidence the Rajah 
has never had an opportunity of seeing or 
answering, in order that he may receive that 
justice which, as he states, ‘had his lot been 
that of a peasant, he would have had a right 
to claim from the laws of the British realm.’” 

Dr. Bowring seconded the motion. He 
believed that the Rajah of Sattara was @ 
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most injured individual, and he felt per- 
suaded that when the whole of the evi- 
dence was fully and fairly considered, an 
effort would be made to repair the injus- 
tice of which he had been the victim. 

An Hon. Member moved that the House 
be counted. 

House counted out and adjourned at a 
quarter to eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 5, 1842. 


Minutes.] Brits. Public.—2* Tobacco Regulations ; 
Designs Copyright ; Slavery (East Indies); Bribery at 
Elections (No. 2); Slave Trade Suppression; Militia 
Pay. 

Committed and Reported.—Dublin Boundaries; 
Courts Marshalsea (Dublin). 

Reported.—Imperial Bank of England. 

3*. and passed:—Limitation of Actions (Ireland); St. 
Asaph and Bangor Preferments ; Colonial Passengers ; 
Double Costs; Slave Trade Suppression Act Suspension ; 
Parish Constables; Rivers (Ireland). 

Received the Royal Assent.—Stamp Duties Assimila- 
tion; Assessed Taxes (No.2); Stamp Duties; Lunacy; 
Licensed Lunatic Asylums; Court of Exchequer (Eng- 
land); Western Australia; Primrose Hill; Joint Stock 
Banking Companies ; St. Briavel’s Small Debts; Grand 
Jury Presentments (Ireland); Drainage (Ireland); Game 
Certificates (Ireland) ; Crawfurd’s Estate; Duke of Buek- 
ingham’s Estate ; Lord Dinorben’s Estate. 

Peritions PresenTKD. By Lord Campbell, from Catholic 
Printers, in favour of the Copyright of Designs Bill.— 
From the Clergy of Down and Connor, for the Encou- 
ragement of Schools in connection with the Church Edu- 
cation Society. 


Four 


Bripery at Evecrions. ] Lord Camp- 
bell moved the second reading of the 
Bribery at Elections Bill, and briefly stated 
its nature and object. Jt was, the noble and 
learned Lord observed, intended to pre- 
vent as much as possible the recurrence of 
numerous instances of bribery and corrup- 
tion such as had prevailed of late to 80 
great an extent. Amongst its principal 
enactments were the abolition of treating 
before the test of the writ, or after the re- 
turn, by having them considered as equi- 
valent to bribery. Payment of head-mo- 
ney was to be regarded in the same light, 
and in cases of “ compromise,” where 
charges of bribery had been brought and 
abandoned, the election committce was to 
have power to inquire into them, and, if it 
thought proper, to examine the candidates 
and agents, but subject to the ordinary 
rules of evidence, by which a man was not 
bound to criminate himself. H1e could 
wish that the bill had gone a little further, 
and abolished the bribery oath, which, for 
purposes of preventing bribery, was worse 
than useless. He did not believe it pos- 
sible to prevent bribery in every case, but 
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to prevent it toa great extent would be 
most desirable, and in that way he ex- 
pected much good from the working of 
this bill. 

Lord Brougham expressed his full ap- 
probation of this bill as far as it went. He 
agreed with his noble and learned Friend 
that the bill would do much good—but he 
wished, with hin, that it had been carried 
much further. For instance, he thought 
it would be most desirable to abolish the 
bribery oath, for the effect of that oath 
was, not to diminish bribery, but to increase 
perjury. Ele should like, also, that bribery, 
when clearly established against a candi- 
didate, should be a disqualification of him 
for life for a seat in Parliament. No such 
object, however, seemed to have been 
broached by the framers of this bill. He 
had not gone through the voluminous mass 
of evidence which had been reported by 
election committees this Session, because 
the greater portion of it had not yet been 
printed ; but there was one report which 
he had read. It occupied three pages, 
and if it was to he taken as a specimen of 
the mode of proceedings in the other 
committees, it certainly did leave much to 
desire by way of improvement in the sys- 
tem of election committees. The com- 
mittee, he found, had the same consti- 
tuent parts as other election commit- 
tees. There were at one side three 
gentlemen professing one set of political 
principles, on the other three gentlemen 
of antagonist principles, and the gentle- 
man who presided over and formed one of 
this tribunal might bave belonged to either 
party according to the system, but in this 
particular case he was a Whig. On look- 
ing over the report of the proceedings, he 
found that there had been three divisions 
in the committee. On each of these di- 
visions (one of which was to decide the 
most important question—whether the sit- 
ting Members were to be unseated), the 
numbers were three at each side. Nothing 
could appear more fair and impartial than 
such an equal division; but on examining 
more closely it was found, that the three 
at one side were composed of men of one 
party,and the three at the other side were of 
the opposite-political party. In this equal 
division the vote of the chairman alone 
could decide, and he gave it conscien- 
tiously no doubt, and it was no disparage- 
ment to him to state, that it so happened 
that on each of those three divisions the 
opinion of that gentleman coincided ex- 
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actly with those of the three gentlemen 
who belonged to his own political party. 
He did not blame any hon. Member for 
being found at one side or the other of 
those divisions. If blame lay anywhere, it 
was the system which threw them into 
such curious positions. From all that he 
had been able to learn relative to this 
Ipswich committee, it seemed to him to 
present no exception whatever to the con- 
clusion which he had formed relative to 
preceding cases from perusing the votes of 
the other House of Parliament, that in 
eleven cases out of twelve, and now he 
might say in twelve out of thirteen, the 
decision of the committee was determined 
by the opinion of the chairman, half the 
Members regularly voting one way, and 
half the other. He hoped that what had 
passed in these committees, and the new 
light which had been lately thrown upon 
their proceedings, would make clear the 
justice, expediency, and he might say 
decency, of the House of Commons parting 
with the jurisdiction which be would not 
say a committee of that House was always 
more incapable of satisfactorily or justly 
exercising than any other body that could 
be named, but of which the public mind 
had received the unalterable and indelible 
impression, that the House of Commons 
never could exercise it with satisfaction to 
the country. There was no good reason 
why a committee of the House of Com- 
mons should be different from all other 
tribunals, which held it not only necessary 
to do substantial justice, but to satisfy 
the country that they did dispense sub- 
stantial justice—justice, not only pure, 
but unsuspected. 

Lord Campbell said, that as the country 
had already had a Grenville Act and a 
Peel’s Act, settling the law relative to 
elections, he now hoped they would have 
a Brougham Act. There was no reason 
why such a measure should uot be intro- 
duced into that House, explained and 
supported by his noble and learned Friend, 
and accepted by the Commons. 

Bill was then read a second time. 

Their Lordships adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 5, 1842. 


MNuTEs.] Britis. Public.—1° Slave Trade Suspension 
(Portuguese Vessels); Limitation of Actions (Ireland) ; 
Health of Towns, 

Commitied.—-Bankruptcy Law Amendment; Newfound- 
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land; Coventry Boundary; Law of Evidence; County 
Courts. 
Reported.— Consolidated Fund ; Exchequer Bills. 
3”. and passed :—Ecclesiastical Corporations ; Court of 
Chancery Offices ; Canada Loan; East India Bishops, 
Private.—Reported.— Sewell’s Divorce. 
5°. and passed :—Cauvin's Estate; Street's Divorce, 
Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Broadley, from Hull, 
Herbert Sturmy, and Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Manchester, to postpone the Bankruptcy Law 
Amendment Bill. -By Mr. Stuart, Mr. Mackinnon, Mr, 
D. Barclay, and Sir H. Douglas, from Wine Merchants of 
Colchester, Bedford, Bury St. Edmund's, and other places, 
for an allowance on their Stock-in-Hand.—By Mr, Lefroy, 
from Tuam and Rathcoony, for an Alteration in the 
System of Education (Ireland).—From Needham Market, 
Stansfield, and Stowmarket, to substitute Affirmations 
for Oaths.—From the Grand Juries of Longford, and 
Donegal, against placing Medical Charities (Ireland) 
under the control of the Poor-law Commissioners,—By 
Mr. Brotherton, from Rochdale, to extend the County 
Courts Bill to Lancashire.—From P. Byott, the elder and 
younger, for Compensation under the County Courts Bill. 
—By Sir Thomas Fremantle, from Manchester, to enable 
Lancashire to participate in any Grant for the Encou- 
ragement of Vocal Music.—By Mr. M. Philips, from 
Manchester, against the Bankruptey Law Amendment 
Bill.—By Mr. M. Gibson, from Liverpool, for prohibitory 
Duty on the Importation of Manure.—From J. H, Elliott, 
for Amendment of the Bankruptcy and Insolvent Laws, 
By Mr. Villiers, from Sudbury, for the Repeal of the 
Corn-laws.—From Schoolmasters of Chirmside, Aberdour, 
Weem and Alford, for the amelioration of their Con- 
dition.—From the Grand Jury of Meath, for the Preven- 
tion of Sheep Stealing.—From London, and Creditors of 
E. J. Glynn, for Amendment of the law of Bankruptey. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.] On the motion of 
Lord Stanley, the House went into com- 
mittee on the Newfoundland Bill. 

On the 6th clause, her Majesty em- 
powered ‘* to abolish the Legislative 
Council of the said island as a distinct 
branch of the Legislature,” 

Mr. O'Connell rose to move the omis- 
sion of those words. He said, that as he 
had on former occasions brought forward 
many arguments, unfortunately without 
effect, to induce the House to reject this 
measure entirely, he would not again 
press those arguments on the attention of 
hon. Members. He had been overpow- 
ered by numbers; but his conviction of 
the injustice and impolicy of this bill re- 
mained unshaken. He strongly protested 
against this mode of proceeding with any 
of the colonists, however insignificant the 
colony might be as compared with the 
importance of others. He never would 
consent that the constitution of any colony 
should be overthrown without investiga- 
tion, without witnesses being examined, 
without individuals being fully and fairly 
heard against a measure that materially 
abridged their political rights. The anni- 
hilation of the separate Chambers of Le- 
gislation which would be effected by this 
bill was a proceeding that could not be 
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too strongly condemned. Until lately, 
this mode of legislating with only one 
chamber was unknown in our colonies. 
It was founded on a bad principle, and 
that principle might be carried much fur- 
ther than the noble Lord wished or ex- 

cted. It was at all times dangerous 
and unconstitutional, but it was exceed- 
ingly dangerous in relation to the time in 
which they lived. They knew what had 
occurred when all power was centred in 
the English Parliament. Civil war, blood- 
shed, and ultimately the extinction of the 
Crown and the abolition of monarchy 
were the fruits of that event. That was 
a precedent not to be respected, and cer- 
tainly not to be repeated. He protested 
against the proposed alteration in the 
constitution of Newfoundland, and on 
that question he should take the sense of 
the House. There was not a more loyal 
people on the face of the earth than the 
people of Newfoundland—no people could 
feel a more firm affection for the Throne 
and for the Sovereign ; and the reward of 
their loyalty was to be the annihilation of 
the popular part of their constitution. 
There was not a tittle of evidence in sup- 
port of the proposed change, and he should 
ever contend that, in making it, New- 
foundland was treated with gross injus- 
tice. 

Lord Stanley agreed with the right hon, 
Gentleman that it was not advisable, gene- 
rally, to carry on the legislature by means 
of one Chamber only; but under the 
present circumstances of this colony, 
where one House constantly rejected the 
bills of the other, he thought it would 
conduce to the more harmonious manage: 
ment of the affairs of the colony, if they 
were to merge the two Chambers into 
one. He felt confident it would be for 
the benefit of the colony to abolish the 
Legislative Council as a distinct Assem- 
bly. The right hon. Member was not 
correct in supposing that those in the 
Council who were nominees of the Crown, 
would be at the control of the Crown. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that there were few bodies so difficult to 
control by the Crown as this, though they 
held their appointments at the discretion 
of the Crown; and the reason was, that 
the remuneration was not great, and the 
appointments were far from being sought 
after. As far as the Crown, therefore, was 
concerned, the right hon. Gentleman need 
be under no apprehension of the ten mem- 
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bers who were appointed by the Govern- 
ment being unduly influenced. 

Mr. V. Smith said, that in giving his 
vote in favour of this clause, he did not 
wish to be understood as in any way 
sanctioning the permanent abolition of 
the Legislative Council. The noble Lord 
had at his (Mr. V. Smith’s) desire, intro- 
duced a clause making this a temporary 
measure; it was, in fact, merely an éx- 
periment, such as had been tried in New 
South Wales and Australia. He did not 
participate in the Conservative fears of his 
right hon. and learned Friend, that if they 
abolished the Legislative Assembly in 
Newfoundland, the same step would fol- 
low here, and that we should proceed to 
do away with the House of Lords. He 
certainly thought there was no ground for 
any such Conservative apprehension. He 
would, however, beg to suggest, that in 
this clause, it would be as well to preserve 
the number as it already existed in the 
Legislative Council. He wished to ask 
the noble Lord whether it was meant that 
those of the Legislative Council who sat 
in the United Assembly should be movea- 
ble by the Governor from their seats in 
the United Assembly? He wished to 
know whether that was intended, as he 
thought the clause would have that effect ? 
Guarding his vote by the assumption that 
this was only a temporary measure, he 
should record it in favour of the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. P. Howard opposed the principle 
ofthe bill. On the principle of the recom- 
mendation of Lord Ripon, the reduction 
of the official men in the Assembly to 
three or five, would give the Government 
all it could desire, while so small a num- 
ber could not control or overwhelm the 
deliberations of the Assembly. This 
course would be better than swamping the 
public voice by a side-wind, and reducing 
the political privileges of the people to a 
mere nullity. 

Mr. Hume said, the inhabitants of New- 
foundland were unheard ard uurepre- 
sented, and the House was now about to 
deprive them of the greatest of privileges 
—that of managing their own affairs. If 
this disfranchisement were to be applied 
to any one English borough, there was 
not a Member who would not be ready to 
cry out against its injustice. He was 
prepared to prove, that all that had been 
alleged against the constituencies, were 
gross exaggerations. The hon. Member 
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read an extract from their petition, stating 
that they believed, if the constitution was 
to be abolished, it would be better that 
the affairs of the colony should be entirely 
managed by a committee appointed by 
the Government. Let them not think 
this oppression would be exercised with- 
out endeavours by the colonists to regain 
their rights and liberties. No abrogation 
of the constitution whatever ought to be 
made; and, therefore, he should, with 
great pleasure, support the amendment, 
and joio his hon. Friend in bis exertions 
to obstruct, by every possible means, the 
progress of this bill. 

Mr. Wyse gave his most strenuous 
opposition to the clause. The amalga- 
mation of the two legislative bodies would 
deprive the people of Newfoundland of 
their just and legal rights, and would have 
a very injurious effect upon the other co- 
lonies of the empire. 

The committee divided on the question, 
that the words proposed to be left out, 
stand part of the bill:—Ayes 80; Noes 
18: Majority 62. 

Mr. O'Connell wished the number of 
the nominees appointed by the Crown to 
be five instead of ten; he should, there- 
fore move, that the words * one-fourth” 
should be substituted for the words “ two- 
fifths.” 

Lord Stanley, in opposing the amend- 
ment, said that under the new coustitu- 
tion, he had left to the popular will a ma- 
jority of the members of the council—15 
to 10; but he could not consent to give 
to the popular will such a majority—15 
to 5—as would enable it at any time to ride 
over the Represeniatives of the Crown and 
of the aristocratic classes. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the influence 
of the representatives was not to be mea- 
sured by the mere rule of vulgar arith- 
metic. 

Mr. Wyse urged that some of the repre- 
sentatives of the people would aiways 
support the nominees of the Crown, and 
with so small a difference as that between 
fifteen and ten would give to them a cer- 
tain majority on all occasions. 

Mr. V. Smith opposed the amendment, 
but he did vot exactly approve of the 
numbers proposed in the clause. He 
thought that the numbers ought to have 
remaived the same as they now where, 
but he could not support so great a dimi- 
nution as that proposed by the right hon. 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
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Mr. Hume said, that the representatives 
of the people had formerly gained a mere 
majority—only just a majority—but with 
the ten nominees of the Crown against 
them, they would always be ina minority, 
The noble Lord had called those nominees 
a check, and only acheck upon the people, 
but would the noble Lord leave to the 
people that which was everywhere ad- 
mitted to be their right, an absolute dis- 
posal of the taxation of the colony, and 
prevent the nominees of the Crown from 
voting ov any question of supply? The 
noble Lord was establishing an oligarchy, 
than which he would prefer that the af. 
fairs of the colony should be managed by 
a board sitting in Downing-street. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words two fifths stand part of the 
clause—Ayes 82; Noes 21 : Majority 61. 

List of the Aves. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hope, hon, C. 
Hussey, ‘T. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Joliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, I. 
Koatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Lacelles, hon, W. 8, 
Lefroy, A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lyall, G. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Munday, E. M. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G, 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Pringle, A. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trotter, J. 
Vernor, Col. 
Wortley, hon. J.S. 


Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Allix, J. P. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baird, W. 
Bentinck, Lord G, 
Blackburne, J. J 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, I. G. 
Botfield, B. 
Broadley, I. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Clayton, RK. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cresswell, B. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 

Douglas, Sir 1. 
Douglas, Sir C. FE. 
Kast, J. B. 

Eliot, Lord 

Estcourt, ‘I. G. b. 
Flower, Sir J. 

Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Forester, hn.G. C. W. 
Fuller, A. KE. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone,rt. hn, W.E, 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Goulburh, rt. hon, HU. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Grant, Sir A. C. 
Grogan, FE. 


M. 





Hamilton, W. J. Young, J. 
[lardinge,rt. hn. Sir II. 

Henley, J. W. TELLERS. 
Hervey, Lord A. Freemantle, Sir T. 
Hodgson, R. Baring, H. 
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List of the Noes. 

Plumridge, Capt. 
Scholefield, J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Turner, E. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Cobden, R. 


Duke, Sir J. Williams, W. 
Duncan, G. Wood, B. 

Fitzroy, Lord C, Wyse, T. 

Hawes, B Yorke, hon. H. R. 
Hume, J. TELLERS. 
Parker, J. O’Connell, D. 
Pechell, Capt. Howard, P. 


[Second Division. We give the names 
on this division as the most numerous. 
The Members who voted on the other 
divisions being the same it was superflu- 
ous to repeat them.] 

Lord C. Fitzroy moved the introduction 
into the clause of the words ‘that such 
Members of Council shall not vote on any 
question of supply, finance, or of tax- 
ation.” 

Mr. O'Connell supported the amend- 
ment. 

Lord Stanley opposed the motion. The 
tendency of the Commons of Newfound- 
land was to vote liberally towards public 
improvements. The clause was altogether 
intended to operate asa check on their 
too great liberality. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the words be inserted — Ayes 22; 
Noes 79; Majority 57. 

On the motion that the clause do stand 
part of the bill the committee again di- 
vided ;— Ayes 79 ; Noes 25: Majority 54. 

House resumed. Bill to be reported. 


Ripronism—AnrmaGi Assizes.] Mr. 
O'Connell said, that he believed he could 
now make the motion of which he had 
given notice respecting the late trial for 
Ribbonism at Armagh. His object was 
not to pronounce any premature censure 
upon the Government as connected with 
the transaction in question. He thonght 
there could possibly be only one opinion 
as to the nature of those transactions, es- 
pecially as to the employment of the wit- 
ness Hagan. The only question appeared 
to be, upon whom did the responsibility 
devolve? If the misconduct was to be 
attributed to the magistrates and witnesses, 
they would be liable to censure, and with- 
out anticipating any connexion between 
the Government and those parties, if the 
Government sanctioned the conduct of 
those witnesses, he thought he would be 
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safe in saying that the House would be 
unanimous in censuring such conduct. 
He did notsuspect that thenoble Lord (Lord 
Eliot) participated in those transactions. 
The mode in which he personally con- 
ducted himself in Ireland precluded such 
a notion. It was not for him to speak in 
terms of flattery of the noble Lord, but he 
might speak of him as an act of justice, 
and he was sure if the noble Lord had 
more power, there would be no cause for 
complaint. The trial at Armagh was one 
of Ribbonism, and as that was an ex- 
pression fortunately not known in this 
country, he would state what the nature of 
that offence was. It was a crime com- 
mitted by persons who entered into secret 
societies, and made use of signs or pass 
words for the purpose of being able to re- 
cognise each other. There did not appear 
to be any defined object of these associa- 
tions of persons. It was, however, cer- 
tainly, a highly criminal association, and 
he knew no man who was really a friend 
to Ireland, who had not exerted himself to 
put down these societies. He begged the 
House to keep in mind that the possession 
of pass-words made the person liable to 
transportation. Four persons were tried 
at the last Armagh assizes; two witnesses 
were produced to procure a conviction ; 
one of these was a man named Hagan, who 
had acted as a spy upon the prisoners ; he 
pretended to be a Ribbonman, he joined 
them; made himself acquainted with their 
secrets and their pass-words, and this he 
had done for the express purpose of de- 
nouncing them. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman read the evidence of Hagan, 
the approver, to the effect that the magis- 
trates were aware of his proceedings, and 
that he had made Ribbonmen by the 
hundred. He invented sixty-three classes 
of pass-words, and disseminated large 
quantities of illegal papers, the mere pos- 
session of which was a_ transportable 
offence. Now they were to take every 
word this mau had sworn as true; though 
it was difficult, yet as it had the sanction 
of the jury, they could not do otherwise. 
In the next place the Government must 
also have believed it, for they had trans- 
ported the persons convicted on that evi- 
dence. All he required was, that the cor- 
respondence between the magistrates and 
this man, or the magistrates and the Go- 
vernment, should be produced. He did 
not believe for one instance that the noble 
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Lord had the least knowledge of any trans- 
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actions of this description. No man who 
sat on the other side of the House could 
spurn with greater indignation such an 
insinuation than he would. He trusted, 
therefore, the Government would not at- 
tempt to screen the parties implicated in 
these transactions. He moved merely 
for the correspondence—he cast no cen- 
sure upon the Government by his motion. 
He entirely absolved the noble Lord from 
all knowledge of such a transaction. In 
the case of Popay, the then Government 
had not attempted to cast any shield over 
him. Lord Althorp had at once granted a 
committee of inquiry into his conduct, 
and had stated it as his opinion, that the 
employment of spies to entrap persons 
into guilt was a most abominable system. 
That abominable system had been de- 
nounced in just and eloquent terms by the 
counsel for the defence, who, notwith- 
standing he was of Conservative politics, 
yet did his duty nobly to his clients, and 
in such a manner as reflected the highest 
honour on the Irish Bar. Lord Althorp 
had stigmatised the spy system as abomi- 
nable and atrocious. That was stronger 
language than he (Mr. O’Connell) ever 
used. He knew the noble Lord opposite 


would not attempt to justify such conduct. 
He trusted he would not withhold the 


documents. He (Mr. O’Connell) cen- 
sured no one at present—he knew not 
who was responsible for that conduct. 
These documents would inform him; and 
from them he should learn against whom 
it would be his duty to move for a com- 
mittee of inquiry in the course of next 
Session. .The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving, 

“That there be laid before this [louse copies 
of or extracts from the correspondence between 
the Government and the magistrates, relative 
to the witnesses produced on the trial of Hare 
and others, at the late Armagh assizes, for 
Ribbonism.” 


Lord Eliot said, if anything could in- 
duce him to accede to the motion of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, it 
would be the calm and temperate manner 
in which the right hon. Gentleman had 
introduced it. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not endeavoured to cast 
any censure upon the Government, and he 
did not therefore resist the motion on that 
ground; but he thought he should betray 
his duty, if he were, by assenting to the 
production of these papers, to furnish 
what he could not but consider a dan- 
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gerous and inconvenient precedent. He 
had had no opportunity of seeing the cor. 
respondence, but he could well conceive 
that it was of a confidential nature, and 
that the production of it might tend to de- 
feat the ends of justice, either by putting 
on their guard persons who might be im- 
plicated, or who might be objects of sus- 
picion to the local authorities, or, on the 
other hand, that it might tend to fix im- 
putations upon persons who might subse- 
quently be proved to be entirely innocent 
of the charges brought against them. 
Hagan had said, that he initiated persons 
into Ribbonism, with the knowledge of 
the police and the magistrates. Upon 
that point he was not prepared to give an 
opinion. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that the report of the trial referred to by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
was altogetherinaccurate. He had searched 
the Dublin newspapers of the day, and 
had found no mention whatever of the 
occurrences described in that paper. In 
this opinion he was confirmed by the tes- 
timony of one who was in court during 
the whole of the trial, and who was now 
at the head of the constabulary force of 
the county of Suffolk. He was not at 
that moment able to say whether, or to 
what extent, the local authorities were 
cognizant of Hagan’s proceedings, but he 
had no hesitation in saying, thatif they were 
cognizant of them, their conduct was alto. 
gether unjustifiable. He was satisfied that 
there was nothing in the correspondence 
which reflected any blame on the Govern- 
ment. He felt it his duty, however, and it 
was a painful duty, because he could wish 
that the whole matter was investigated by 
the House, but he felt it his duty, for the 
reasons which he had stated, not to con- 
sent to the production of these papers, 
He was certainly thankful to the right 
hon. Gentleman for the opportunity which 
he had afforded him of disavowing on the 
part of the Government all participation 
in those proceedings. Whatever advantage 
might be derived from obtaining informa- 
tion of the proceedings of secret societies 
by the aid of spies and informers, he 
thought the advantage would not compen- 
sate for the injustice and injury which 
would be done by employing paid agents 
to procure information. It was with con- 
siderable reluctance that he felt it his 
duty to object to the production of the 
correspondence. 

Mr. Hume said, he was glad to hear the 
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disclaimer of the noble Lord on the part 
of the Government, of all participation in 
these proceedings. He wished to know, 

however, whether Hagan had received any 
ay from the Government ? 

Lord Eliot said, that Hagan, in his evi- 
dence, distinctly denied having received 
any reward. In such a country as Ireland, 
where the great majority of crimes arose 
out of secret societies, it was almost ime 
possible to obtain evidence without the 
aid of approvers, and though no rewards 
should be given beforehand, he did not 
think it was inconsistent with the character 
of the Government to give to approvers 
sufficient for their subsistence until their 
services were required, 

Mr. O’Connell said, the noble Lord 
greatly mistook his purpose, when he 
attributed to him a desire to see any part 
of the correspondence which related to any 
persons accused of crime. The correspond- 
ence which he wanted was that which 
would show who it was that employed 
those persons, With respect to what the 


noble Lord had said as to the employment 
of approvers, he admitted that there was a 
distinction between an approver and a spy. 
An approver was as different from a spy, 


asan honest man was from an approver. 
He should feel it his duty to divide the 
House. 
The House divided :—Ayes 24; Noes 
72: Majority 48. 
List of the Ayus. 


Aglionby, H. A. Langton, W. G. 
Aldam, W. Morris, D. 
Bowring, Dr. Pechell, Capt. 
Browne, hon. W. Smith, B. 
Bryan, G. Somers, J. P. 
Cobden, R. Tuffnell, H. 
Duncombe, T. Turner, E, 
Forster, M. Williams, W. 
Gill, T. Wood, B. 

Gore, hon. R. Yorke, H. R. 
Hawes, B. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Howard, hon. H. 
Hume, J. 


TELLERS, 
O’Connell, D. 
Wyse, 


List of the Nors. 


A’Court, Capt, Botfield, B. 

Allix, J. P. Broadley, H. 
Archdall, Capt. Clayton, R. R. 
Arkwright, G. Clerk, Sir G. 

Baird, W, Cockburn, rt.hn.SirG. 
Baring, hon. W.B. — Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Cresswell, B. 
Blackstone, W. S. Damer, hon. Col. 
Bodkin, W. H. Darby, G. 


{Avea. 5} 


East, J. B. 

Eliot, Lord 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Flower, Sir J. 

Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Forester, hn. G. C.W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grahan, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Grant, Sir A, C. 
Greene, T. 

Hale, R. B. 
Hardinge, rt.hn.SirH. 
Hardy, J. 

Henley, J: W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hussey, T. 

Jermyn, Earl 


in India. 
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Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Lefroy, A. 

Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
M’Geachy, F. A. 
Marshanm, Visct. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mundy, E.M. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Palmer, G. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Polhill, F. 

Round, J. 

Sandon, Visct. 
Sheppard, T. 
Stanley, Lord 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Pringle, A. 





Boldero, H. G. Douglas, Sir C. E, 


Mr.O’ Connell then gave notice, that he 
would move next Session for a committee 
to inquire into the subject of the employ- 
ment of Hagan and Cox. 


County Courts Bitu.] On the mo- 
tion of Sir J. Graham, this bill went 
through committee pro formd, for the pur- 
pose of adding new clauses, and having 
the bill reprinted. 

Mr. Aglionby wished to know how it 
was possible fully to consider a bill like 
this, consisting of one hundred clauses, at 
the present period of the Session ? 

Sir J. Graham said, that the bill was so 
modified, as would, he hoped, remove the 
objection to it. 

The House then resumed, the report 
was brought up, and the bill was ordered 
to be re-committed to morrow. 

The House then adjourned at a quarter 
to four o’clock till five o’clock. 


Stavery tn Inpta.] Mr. Villiers 
rose to put a question to the Government, 
of which he had given notice, respecting 
slavery in British India; he wished to know 
if any steps had been taken for carrying 
the intentions of the British Legislature into 
effect, or whether any measures were con- 
templated for terminating the system of 
slavery which existed in that part of the 
British empire? [Mr. Villiers here read 
the provision in the East-India Charter 
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Act, which provided for the extinction of 
slavery.] He wished especially to know 
what steps had been taken for the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the slave-trade which 
had been proved to exist without the sanc- 
tion of law in the British settlements of 
Penang, Province Wellesley, and Singa- 
pore ? 

Mr. B. Baring said, that legislation on 
the subject must be initiated in India. 
Orders had been sent out in November 
last to Singapore and Penang, directing 
the governors of those provinces to transmit 
without delay a project of law for the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery in those pro- 
vinces. With respect to India, the Go- 
vetnor-general at the beginning of the 
present year had transmitted drafts of 
projects of law for the mitigation and gra- 
dual abolition of slavery for the considera- 
tion of the Court of Directors, and the 
Court of Directors and the Government 


had signified their desire to accede to all | 
the propositions of the Governor-general | 


on that subject. The subject would be 
best understood from the papers that 
would be presented to the House. In the 
first place, they gave every security to 
individuals in enacting that no one should 
be dispossessed of his property on the 
ground that his predecessors, having been 
slaves, had no right to acquire it. They 
also prohibited the selling of children into 
slavery in periods of scarcity. The pa- 
pers would be laid on the Table of the 
House before the prorogation. 


Income Tax.] Mr. &. Yorke in- 


quired whether the Government were | 


aware that there was great irregularity in 
the delivery of the Income-tax papers; 
and whether the notice of twenty-one days 
for the return of those papers was to be 
calculated from the day on which they 
were dated, or from that on which they 
were delivered? He also wished to know 
whether, when papers were left both at 
the town residence and country residence 


of an individual, both were to be filled | 


up? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was sorry that there had been consider- 
able delay in the delivery of the Income- 
tax papers, owing to the short time which 
had to elapse since the passing of the Bill 
until the next quarter-day ; but, as great 
exertions were now making for their due 
delivery, he hoped that in a few days no 
person would have to complain of not 


{COMMONS} 
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having had the pleasure of receiving the 
Income-tax papers. With respect to the 
date, the act required that the papers 
should be filled up within twenty-one 
days from the time of the date; but if 
they were uot delivered till afier the date, 
an allowance could readily be made for 
that. When papers were left both at a 
town residence and a country residence, 
both sets would be required to be filled up 
if relating to different sorts of property ; 
otherwise, one of the sets might be sent 
back, with a statement that the return had 
been made. 

Mr. R. Yorke said, that if a person said 
that he had not received the papers until 
after the time of their date, and the 
delivering officer insisted that he had de- 
livered them at the time of their date, he 
doubted whetber in such a case any allow- 
ance of time could be made. 


Corporations Leasing. 


AFFGHANISTAN.] Mr. D’Israeli in- 
quired whether the report was true, that 
the Governor-general of India had ordered 
the withdrawal of the troops from Aff- 
ghanistan ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that the despatches 
from the Governor-general had been re- 
ceived at the Board of Control not more 
than an hour ago, and he had not bad an 
| opportunity of reading them yet, and was 
consequently unacquainted with their con- 
tents. 








| EcciesiasticALConrporations LEASING. ] 
| Sir J. Graham moved the third reading of 
| the Ecclesiastical Corporations Leasing Bill. 


| Sir R. H. Inglis objected to some parts 
(of the bill in its original shape, but still 
|more to the new clauses, One of those 
i clauses, the 12th, introduced a new prin- 
| ciple into the legislation of England on the 
| subject, by establishing a maximum in re- 
| spect to the income derivable by a clergy- 
|man from a given living. With regard to 
the other new clauses, they had not been 
‘made known to the chapters and other 
bodies, with whose property they dealt; 
but as they only carried out the principle of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission Acts, he 
would not, under all the circumstances of 
the Session, dwell upon them; but he 
wished an expression of the opinion of the 
House on the 12th clause. 

Sir J. Graham regretted that his hon. 
Friend had reserved his objections to the 
Lill to so late a period. The bill had been 
nearly six months before the House. As 
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to the principle in the 12th clause, it was 
one which, considering the great importance 
of providing for the spiritual instruction of 
the people, he could not consent to abandon. 
It enacted that, out of incomes increased by 
the operation of this biil, means should be 
provided to establish cures of souls in desti- 
tutedistricts. His hon. Friend objected to 
any interference with ecclesiastical property, 
and would be content to leave to all life- 
holders of it the excessive incomes which 
might be the result of operations rendered 
legal by the present bill. He could not, 
therefore, hope to satisfy his hon. Friend ; 
but he thought that he should satisfy the 
House. 

Mr. V. Smith supported the clauses pro- 
posed to be inserted by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. There was no doubt that the reve- 


{Aue. 5} 





nues of the Church would be considerably 
increased if these clauses were agreed to ; 
he hoped, in that event, that the agreement 
which originally existed between the lessors | 
and lessees, and which was a favourable 
agreement for the Church, would still be 
maintained. 

Viscount Palmerston said, it appeared to 
him that there could be but two sound opi- 
nions upon the present question; either 
the opinion of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, who con- 
tended that Parliament had no right to 
deal with Church property under any cir- 
cumstances ; or the opinion of hon. Gen- 
tlemen on his (Lord Palmerston’s) side, 
who maintained that Parliament had a 
right to dispose, according to its discretion, 
of any fresh accession to the property of 
the Church. It seemed to him that the in- 
termediate position taken up by the Go- 
vernment, that Parliament had a right to 
deal with Church property in one way and 
not in another, was altogether untenable. 
The present Ministers said, the property, 
indeed, is sacred, but we may deal with it, 
not as the Church might desire, but as we 
think best for the Church. This was the 
principle of appropriation without its me- 
rit. Those who agreed with him were of 
opinion that the improved value in Church 
property would be best appropriated to 
abolish Church-rates. 

Sir PR. Peel said, that the distinction was 
perfectly clear. The late Ministers pro- 
posed to take away the property left for 
religious purposes, and to apply it to secular 
purposes. The present bill, and the Eccle- 
Siastical commission, which, in his short 
administration in 1835, was one of his first 
objects, provided carefully not only that no 
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alienation should be made of the property 
of the Church, but that increased accom- 
modation should be secured out of it, for 
those members of the Church to whom it 
would otherwise be denied. In the present 
bill there was a distinct provision that the 
increased value now to be given to ecclesi- 
astical property, should go to the benefit of 
the places where that property was situated. 
He felt that, considering the destitution of 
spiritual instruction which prevailed, it was 
not for the interests of the Church itself, 
or for the good of religion, that vast incomes 
should be in the hands of individuals, 
whether private clergymen or bishops. It 
had been stated that, under such a bill as 
the present, the Bishop of London, if it 
had not been for the Ecclesiastical commis- 
sion acts, might be in possession of an 
income of 150,000/. Could this be de- 
fended? Could it be contended that it was 
for the good of the Church? 

Mr. Hardy said, that the real interests 
of the Church were often neglected, or at 
least little regarded, in proportion to their 
importance, in these debates. What he 
wished to see was an adequate provision 
for the spiritual instruction of the people. 
He thought, therefore, that the fund ac- 
cumulated from any increased value that 
might be given to Church property, ought 
to be devoted exclusively to spiritual pur- 
poses, and for that reason he supported the 
Government measure. Of the plan of the 
noble Lord, which was to devote the sur- 
plus to the extinction of Church-rates, he 
certainly could not approve. 

Mr. Acland said, that he could not but 
look with great distrust at the new clauses 
in the bill. The object was, indeed, the 
same as that of the Ecclesiastical com- 
mission acts; but it continued still further 
the subjugation of diocesan authority to 
the central buard in London. On the sub- 
ject of Church property he could not go so 
far as his hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford, and he did not be- 
lieve that the great majority of those whose 
interests he represented, would concur with 
him. He knew that when the Ecclesias- 
tical Duties and Revenues Bill was in 
progress, many of those whose interests 
were affected, though not pecuniarily, 
offered to reduce their money interests, he 
believed 20 per cent., in order to pre- 
serve the chapter system inviolate. 

Mr. Henley said, that what had fallen 
from her Majesty’s Ministers had increased 
his objection to the bill. It was avowed 
that the object of the bill was to carry 


Corporations Leasing. 
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out the recommendation of the Ecclesias- 
tical commission. Now that commission 
had originated from a slight pressure from 
without in Ireland, not amounting to what 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Cork would call a heavy blow against 
Church-rates. The Government of the day 
yielded to the pressure, and nine or ten 
bishops were swallowed up to get rid of 
Churcherates. Atleast, the revenues were 
swallowed up. He knew not what had be- 
come of the bishops themselves. ‘The com- 
mission had then been appointed, and had 
dealt with what it had chosen to denominate 
the excess of Church property. Now, if 
the principle of that commission were car- 
ried out, they might next year have an act 
interfering with livings of 1,200/. or 
2,000/. What security had they that the 
holders of these livings would not meet 
with the same fate as the bishops? In the 
present state of the House, it would, he 
knew, be useless to divide the House upon 
the clause. He thought it involved most 
dangerous principles. The bill, as intro- 
duced by the late Government, was bad 
enough, and these gentlemen (pointing to 
Ministers) had made it worse. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
every provision was introduced into the 
bill that was necessary to protect the pro- 
perty of the Church, and to promote those 
interests for which it was originally given. 


Bill read a third time. 
Sir J. Graham then brought up the 
following clause to follow clause 5 :— 


“ And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful 
for any Ecclesiastical corporation, aggregate or 
sole, except as aforesaid, from time to time, 
with the consent or consents hereby required 
in the case of leases of land, to grant or de- 
mise, by lease, for any term not exceeding 
sixty years, to tale effect in possession and not 
in reversion, or vy way of future interest, any 
mines, minerals, quarries, or beds, belonging 
to such corporation, together with the right of 
working, or of opening and working the same, 
and together also with such portion of land 
belonging to such corporation, as shall be 
deemed expedient ; and every such lease shall 
contain such reservations by way of rent, 
royalty, or share of the produce in kind, all or 
any thereof, or otherwise, and such powers, 
provisoes, restrictions, and covenants, as shall 
be approved by the Ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners for England, due regard being had to 
the custom of the country or district within 
which such mines, minerals, quarries, or beds 
ate situate ; and no fine, premium, or foregift, 
nor any thing in the nature thereof, shall be 
taken for or in respect of any such lease.” 


{COMMONS} 
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The clause read a first, second, and third 
time, and added to the bill. 

Sir J. Graham moved the following 
clause, to follow clause 12 :— 


“ Provided always, and be it enacted, that 
in case of any lease of mines, minerals, quar- 
ries, or beds, granted under this Act, such por- 
tion of the improved value accruing thereunder 
as by the like authority shall be determined 
on, not being more than three fourth parts, 
nor less than one moiety, of such improved 
value, shall forthwith and from time to time, 
as the same shall accrue, be paid to the said 
Ecclesiastical commissioners for England, and 
shall be subject to the provisions hereinbefore 
contained, relating to monies payable to them 
in respect of any lease of land; and the re. 
mainder of such improved value shall be 
deemed to be an improvement within the 
meaning of the provisions relating to the in- 
comes of archbishops, bishops, deans and 
canons, and archdeacons, respectively.” 


Sir R. H. Inglis said, that he had been 
misapprehended both by the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, and by his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State, and his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Somerset- 
shire. He had never denied the right of 
Parliament —that is, the supreme power of 
the State—to deal with Church property. 
He could not, therefore, accept the compli- 
ment of the noble Lord, and he feared that 
when the noble Lord said that he (Sir R. 
Inglis) was intelligible, he had not been in- 
telligible to him. What he had said on 
the present occasion he had said in substance 
whenever these questions were discussed, 
namely, that Parliament had the same right, 
but no more, to deal with Church property 
as with lay property, that is, with the pro- 
perty of the chapter of Durham as with that 
of the corporation of Durham. The illustra- 
tion which he had repeatedly given in for- 
mer Sessions he would give again. Anthony 
de Beek, the great Bishop of Durham, six 
centuries ago, left his estates to the see. 
He had a full right to do so; but he left 
them for the spiritual good of the see. If 
the wild moors on the surface were now 
cultivated, if the rich mines below the sur- 
face were now worked, if a vast population 
had grown up, and if, in consequence, there 
was want of increased spiritual instruction 
and means of public worship, the estates 
left to the see ought to provide for it out of 
the wealth on the spot; but where this use 
of it did not occur, he thought that it 
ought not to be diverted to any other pur- 
pose, however good. He had been taught 
by Mr. Burke to think that an Archbishop 
of Canterbury and a Bishop of Durham 
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might raise their mitred fronts in Courts 
and Parliaments with great advantage to 
the country, and he felt sure that the in- 
comes of such prelates, whatever might be 
their amount, would be spent as well and 
as wisely as those of any lay peer, whatever 
might be his title. He deprecated as not 
merely invidious, but as dangerous to the 
security of all property, the doctrine that 
one man’s income was excessive, and, as 
such, ought to be reduced. Looking to the 
appearance of the House, and the absence 


Bankruptcy 


of support to his views, he would not press | 


a division. 

Mr. Hawes thought the bill had been 
greatly improved by the clauses which the 
right hon. Baronet had introduced ; but 
the bill was important as recognising the 
principle of appropriation. The principle 
recognised by this bill was, that Parliament 
had a right to appropriate the surplus reve- 
nues of the dignitaries of the Church to 
other purposes, and to take those revenues 
out of the control of those dignitaries. Par- 
liament was now dealing with Church pro- 
perty as it ought to deal with it. There 
were two principles, either of which the 
right hon. Gentleman might have adopted. 
He might either have asserted the right of 
Parliament to appropriate this Church pro- 
perty, or have left it to the Church to ap- 
propriate its own property. The Govern- 
ment had adopted the wiser course, and had 
asserted the right of Parliament to deal with 
the property. That principle had been 
before adopted with regard to Ireland. It 
had been propounded by the late Govern- 
ment ; it had been wisely adopted by the 
present Government. Yes, the Govern- 
ment had adopted the principle of appro- 
priation by the present bill. They appro- 
priated the surplus of ecclesiastical property 
to a different purpose from that to which it 
had been proposed to appropriate it by the 
late Government; but nevertheless they 
did appropriate it to a different purpose 
from that for which it had been originally 
intended, and this was a distinct acknow- 
ledgement of the principle of appropriation. 
If they were to take from the Duke of 
Northumberland a portion of his income, 
and give it toa poor Peer, would that not 
be appropriation? Would it do to say 
“Oh! we do not go out of the Peerage, 
we only take from one Peer to give to 
another?” He apprehended that, never- 
theless, the Duke of Northumberland 
would consider that an appropriation. He 
was rejoiced to see the Government recog- 
nising the principle of appropriation by this 


{Auc. 6} 
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bill, and he regretted that they had not the 
courage to carry out the principle to its full 
extent. 

Clause agreed to, and ordered to be added 
to the Bill. 

Other amendments were made, and the 
bill, with additional clauses, was passed. 


Law Amendment. 


Bankruprcy Law AMENDMENT.] 
Sir J. Graham moved the Order of the 
Day for the further consideration of the 
report on the Bankruptcy Law Amend- 
meut Bill. 

Mr. M. Philips said, that as this bill 
had undergone very little discussion, he 
was sure he should be excused for oppos- 
ing itat the present stage, and stating his 
rezsons for doing so. He objected in the 
strongest possible degree to the appoint- 
ment of official assignees in all bankrupt- 
cies prosecuted in the country. They 
were to be appointed, it seemed, on the 
ground that the present system worked 
badly and inefficiently. He was not aware 
that it did. He could state at least that 
in Manchester it worked most satisfacto- 
rily. His constituents were perfectly con- 
tent with it. His constituents, and, in- 
deed, most mercantile men whom he had 
consulted on the subject, were of opinion 
that the greatest possible danger was liable 
to attend the appointment of those official 
assignees, into, or rather through, whose 
hands such a vast mass of property must 
necessarily pass. He believed that the 
appointment of official assignees in London 
was not without objection — nay, that 
some of them had been guilty of conduct 
which did not redound very much to their 
credit. It was possible that men might 
be appointed with engagements hanging 
over them, and who would consequently 
be exposed to the almost irresistible temp- 
tation of going astray if the whole pro- 
perty of bankrupts’ estates was to be 
allowed to pass through their hands, and 
they to be clothed with such powers as this 
bill proposed. Then, how were they to 
be remunerated? He understood by a 
commission of 23 per cent. upon all pro- 
perty passing through their hands. That 
he considered a most enormous expense 
to add to the working of the bankruptcy 
law. Ifit afforded a clear and decided 
guarantee for the more speedy and effici- 
ent arrangement of bankruptcies he might 
be inclined to sanction such a provision, 
but under existing circumstances it ap- 
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peared to him to be a very serious impe- 
diment in the way of the measure. 
order to illustrate his view of the question, 


Bankruptey Law 
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To | 


he would suppose an official assignee hav- , 
ing to deal with a property of 20,000/., of ; 


which 15,0001. was mortgaged. 


As he: 


understood it, this official assignee would ' 
have 2} per cent. commission upon the | 


money actually passing through his hands, 
although the only difficulty or trouble as 


regarded the 15,000/. would be in his— 
handing it over to the party originally : 


lending it. 


The assignees were not to: 


perform the duties of accountants, who- 


would be an extra charge besides. 
wanted to hear from the law officers of 


He | 


the Crown any recommendation in favour | 


of the appointment of these individuals. 


So far as the bankruptcy practice in the | 
country was concerned these officers were | 
thought incumbrances; and they were at | 
a loss to find anything in favour of their | 


appointment. One of his objections to 


the bill was to the appointment of com- | 


missioners at salaries of 1,800/. a-year. 


That appeared to him to be an enormous | 


salary for the functions to be discharged. | 


The number of commissioners proposed to 
be appointed was ten; but he felt confi- 
dent that this number was totally inade- 
quate for the purpose. He must claim at 
least two for transacting the bankruptcy 
business of Manchester; as he was in- 
formed by those practically acquainted 
with bankruptcy business that it was im 
possible the bankruptcy business of Man- 
chester could be worked by a less number 
than twocommissioners. In confirmation 
of that opinion, be had only to state that, 
from the Ist of January, 1841, to the Ist 
of January, 1842, no less than 725 meet- 
ings of bankruptcy had been held in 
Manchester alone, and if these commis- 
sioners had perambulatory duties assigned 
to them, it was impossible that this amount 


regard to the amount of remuneration, the 
salary of the stipendiary magistrate of 
Manchester for attending the police-court 
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lief was that thirty commissioners would 
not be sufficient. Leeds, Liverpool, Bir. 
mingham, Bristol, and every large town 
would have great demands for their time 
as well as Manchester. If this number 
should be required, look at the cost of 
these judges at 1,800/. a year each. To 
this there was the addition of 2! per cent. 
for the working of the official assignees, 
The old system, though not perfect, 
worked satisfactorily; and in order to 
carry out the proposed system it appeared 
that very great expense was to be gone to, 
which would have to come out of the 
bankrupts’ estates. He should feel it his 
duty to give the strongest opposition to 
this bill if it were intended to persevere 
with the clause giving these large salaries, 
In Manchester alone, in one year, pro- 
perty to the amount of 75,0002. had gone 
through the hands of the commissioners; 
and if 23 per cent. were to be charged on 
that amount, as the commission of the offi- 
cial assignees, the cost would be enormous; 
and this in addition to the commissioners’ 
salaries. [Sir J. Graham: That is not 
the amount of commission to be charged.] 
He should be glad to be set right. The 
House would at least agree with him that 
he had made out a case that an extra 
charge was to be thrown on bankrupts’ 
estates by the operation of this bill. 
Mercantile men had several strong objec- 
tions to the bill, particularly to the third 
clause, with regard to the issuing of the 
fiat. He hoped the bill would he post- 
poned. He had, indeed, been requested 
by his constituents to move that it be read 
a third time that day three months, if it 
should be persevered in. 

The Attorney-General said, there was 
no such thing as 2} per cent. named in 
the bill. The per centage was governed 
by the discretion of the commissioners, 


and the scale on which the commissioners 
of business could be done by them, With | 


permitted that per centage to be taken 


was the following: for the collection of 


| 


at Salford throughout the year, de die in! 
diem, was 1,000/. a-year; and when that} 
‘of property under 1,000/., 24 per cent. ; 
‘above 1,000 1 per cent.; and in all mort- 
office had been extremely numerous, and | 


office had to be filled some years ago, the 
applications from the London bar for the 


from parties of a standing at the bar which 
had excited the surprise of persons in the 
country. He could not, therefore, think 


the amount of salary proposed to be given | 


for the present offices necessary. 


His be- : 


debts under 1001. 5 percent. ; from 100/. 
to 5002. 23 per cent ; from 500/. to 1,000/. 
1 per cent.; and above that sum, 10s. 
per cent. With regard to the realization 


gage cases 1 per cent. With regard to 
the expense to be incurred by the appoint- 
ment of these commissioners, the exact 
amount of their salaries would be the 
subject of discussion. All the expenses 
of the present system of working, in point 
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of fact, came out of the bankrupts’ 
estates, and the present expenses of the 
collections made in the country amounted 
to about 30,0007. a year. The collection 
of the different sums to be paid within 
the London district amounted to not less 
than 1,000,0002. sterling; and the inte- 
rest paid on that sum actually defrayed 
the whole expenses, or at least the 
greater part of the expenses, of the en- 
tire establishment. So that, if economy 
were the object of the hon, Gentleman, 
and saving the pockets of creditors, he 
should advocate a system that, by col- 
lecting the funds of bankrupts, and 
placing them in security, thereby realised 
more than would pay the whole expenses. 

Mr. W. Williams did not doubt but that 
the bill was a great improvement on the 
law as it now stood ; yet many influential 
and experienced tradesmen in the working 
of the bankruptcy law were anxious to 
have the bill postponed to the next Ses- 
sion, in order that they might make such 
suggestions as might render the measure 
more complete than at present. He 
knew of no class of persons whose opi- 
nions on this subject ought to have 
greater weight. He should not, however, 


vote against going into committee on the 


bill, if her Majesty’s Ministers deter- 
mined to proceed with it. 

Mr. Forster had had no opportunity of 
examining the bill. Hs admitted that the 
present law required alteration and reform, 
but a much more enlarged reform than 
was proposed by this bill. He should be 
sorry to postpone the happy period of the 
exercise of patronage afforded by the bill 
to her Majesty’s Ministers; but as com- 
mercial men had not had an opportunity 
of considering the bill it ought to be post- 
poned. 

Mr. Bernal said, that that House had 
often been accused of sending bills to an- 
other quarter, at a period of the Session 
when they had not time to test the merits 
of the bills sent up to them; but really, 
with all humility, he thought it rather late 
in their sessional year, for the Peers to 
send such a bill down for their approbation 
or rejection. He would put it to the Go- 
vernment, if time had been afforded to the 
commercial community to examine the 
bill, and report their opinions on this 
measure, and would rest the propriety of 
postponing it on the answer given. He 
believed there were a great many objections 
to many parts of the bill, and many omis- 
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sions to be supplied, if they might judge 
from certain printed papers that had ema- 
nated from meetings held in the city of 
London. 

Sir J. Graham had no difficulty in an- 
swering the question put tohim. He did 
think, for the benefit of the trading com- 
munity, that it was most desirable, at this 
advanced period of the Session, that they 
should proceed with this measure. The 
bill rested on high authority. It came 
down to them from the other House of 
Parliament, where it had been discussed 
by the Lord Chancellor of England and 
the Master of the Rolls, and where it had 
undergone the revision of two Peers who 
had held the great seal in this country, 
and of one who had held the great seal of 
the sister kingdom. The measure, there- 
fore, came down to them sanctioned by 
high authority. He must deny altogether 
that the bill had come down to them by 
surprise. In the main, it rested upon the 
Report of the Bankruptey Commission ; 
and though it did not go the whole length 
of carrying out the recommendations of 
that report, yet the bill was a large step 
in the reform of this branch of the law. 
They had the experience of ten years of 
the working of the experiment which had 
been tried on so large a scale in this me- 
tropolis, the great emporium of the com- 
merce of the world, and the centre of the 
trade of the kingdom, to guide them. 
Nor was the experiment confined to the 
metropolis, but took in an ambit of 40 
miles round London; so that their expe- 
rience must be considered most extensive. 
Then, as to the lateness of the period at 
which the measute was brought forward 
in the House of Commons; he had the 
happiness of being a colleague of Lord 
Brougham, when that noble Lord intro- 
duced the experimental measure, with re- 
ference to London, which was now in force, 
and of which he had just spoken, and it 
was almost at as late a period of the 
Session that that great change of the law 
was brought forward, and all the argu- 
ments now urged, were urged then; the 
lateness of the Session, surprise, the vast 
amount of patronage conferred by the bill, 
were all urged. Then, as now also, it was 
said, that the official assignees were quite 
certain to betray their trust, and riot to act 
in a satisfactory way; it was said also, 
that it was quite impossible that six com- 
missioners could manage the vast interests 


to be confided to their care. He begged 


Amendment. 
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to call attention to a memorial addressed 
to the Chancellor of England, and signed 
by fifty-six bankers, and various merchants, 
and 537 most respectable traders of the 
city of London, and presented to the late 
Government. The hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. M. Philips) had talked of the 
admirable way in which the present system 
of bankruptcy worked in the country. 
The fact was, there were 700 judges of 
bankruptcy in the country, the whole paid 
by fees, the commissioners in London 
being paid by salaries. But what said the 
memorialists? They prayed for the ex- 
tension, to the rural districts, of the same 
system which was at present in operation 
in London, and of the beneficial working 
of which they had had experience now for 
nearly eleven years.- In consequence of 
this memorial, the Government issued a 
commission. That commission had re- 
ported, and the bill, though it did not go 
the whole length of the report, adopted 
the most important suggestions in it. He 
(Sir J. Graham) said, therefore, appoint 
commissioners for the rural districts. If 


ten be necessary, appoint ten ; if more be 
necessary, appoint more—men eminent in 
the law, and inaccessible to improper in- 


fluences. Resting on the experience of 
the metropolis, appoint official assignees 
to be paid, not by a per centage of 23, as 
the hon. Member for Manchester imagined, 
but erroneously, for there was no such 
provision in the bill; but paid moderately, 
as the Lord Chancellor should, from time 
to time, appoint. With respect to the 
conduct of the official assignees, it would 
be recollected that the late Lord Chancellor 
had issued a commission to inquire, and 
the Lord Chancellor’s power was absolute, to 
check abuse in that department. Whether 
the House agreed to pass the other clauses 
of the bill or not, he trusted that they 
would sanction the enactment of the two 
points to which he had just referred. 
But, if the House should differ with him 
on these two points, there was still one 
clause which he considered was of inesti- 
mable value, and which, if it were passed 
alone, he would say ought to be passed 
without delay. The clause he meant was 
one giving to the creditor the power to 
summon his debtor before the court, and 
put to him the question, “Do you ac- 
knowledge the debt you owe me, or do you 
not?” because, if the debtor, on the one 
hand, acknowledged the debt, and would 
not provide for the payment of it, he 
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committed an act of bankruptcy. If, on 
the other hand, he denied the debt, and 
gave securities to pay such sum as should 
be recovered, or made a free surrender of 
his goods and property, by admitting it, 
his personal freedom was guaranteed, 
Every facility was therefore contained in 
this measure for proving an act of bank. 
ruptcy, and discovering the property of 
the debtor. And if the debtor acted 
honestly, and surrendered his property, 
then most rightly he would be exempt 
from punishment. But if, on the other 
hand, he concealed his property, and 
would not surrender it, or acted, in the 
slightest degree, with fraud, then his per. 
son would become, not on account of his 
poverty or misfortunes, but of his immo- 
rality, vice, and fraud, promptly and 
rightly subject to the law. There was, in 
addition to that clause, a most important 
provision, that the certificate of the bank. 
rupt was not made dependent on the 
caprice, malevolence, or ill-will of the 
creditors. The creditors would have the 
opportunity of stating their reasons why 
the certificate should not be granted ; but 
the granting the certificate was made a 
judicial measure. He held those four to 
be capital points. With respect to the 
issuing of a fiat, Lords Cottenham, Lynd- 
hurst, and Brougham all thought that to 
take the issuing of fiats from the Lord 
Chancellor would be dangerous. In this 
country, where credit was everything, it 
would not do to take from the highest 
authority in the law the power of issuing 
so important a document, because when a 
trader’s credit was tainted, his trade was 
ruined. He had only further to observe, 
that if the details of the measure proved 
not satisfactory to the hon. Member for 
Manchester, after the bill should have 
gone through committee, it would be quite 
competent for him to move the postpone- 
ment of the third reading for three months, 
but he (Sir J. Graham) hoped the hon. 
Member would at present consent to go 
on with the measure, and defer discussion 
of the several provisions till a more suita- 
ble opportunity. 

Mr. B. Wood agreed that this bill con- 
tained many good points, and his chief 
objection was derived from the time at 
which it had been introduced to the 
House. They had had the bill from the 
Lords just one week. Only last Tuesday 
it was materially amended by the addition 
of thirty new clauses. It was quite true 


Amendment. 
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that there was a commission appointed 
three years ago, but the House had got 
nothing from that commission until now. 
The attention of the trading interest had 
consequently in the mean time been much 
drawn away from that commission. Thus 
the trading community had known nothing 
of this bill. The lobby was inundated by 

rsons who vere there day after day on 
the subject. They were told that the 
House was not likely to sit many days. 
Was this, then, a fit time to push on so 
important a measure? One clause in par- 
ticular he would refer to, in order to show 
what a deal of discussion was likely to 
ensue on the bill. The 31st clause al- 
lowed a bankrupt partner of a solvent 
firm to sue every debtor of the partnership 
for debts owing to the partnership, though 
no title of proof were given that the bank- 
rupt had one single penny in the partner- 
ship fund. A man might be a partner in 
a respectable concern—say Coutts’s—he 
might be a gambler and dishonest, and 
withdraw all his property from the firm, 
yet his creditors might go to the bank, 
demand information of all the debtors of 
the partnership, and sue every one of 
them. This clause would create the most 
important change that had ever yet been 
introduced into the mercantile affairs of 
this country. He should have very much 
preferred the postponement of the bill 
until next Session, and he thought the 
right hon. Baronet would have the entire 
of the trading interest with him if he 
adopted that course. 

Mr. R. Scott had not the slightest ob- 
jection to considering the principle of this 
measure, and he was quite ready to admit 
there were many points in which the 
system of bankruptcy in the country 
might be amended, and that the bill made 
many important improvements in that 
system ; but he did not think that the de- 
tails were fully adapted for their object, or 
that they were not capable of improve- 
ment. The best course, he thought, 
would be to refer this measure, along with 
two other measures—the Insolvent Debt- 
ors Bill and the County Courts Bill—to a 
select committee, as all three measures, 
having a connexion with one another, 
ought to be considered together. With 
regard to the commissioners to be ap 
pointed under the bill, the House was not 
ina situation, from want of information, 
to say how far it would be practicable to 
work the bill with only ten commissioners. 
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He apprehended great difficulty on that 
point. It was impossible, too, for the 
House to decide the various questions as 
to the appointment of official assignees, 
and not merely as regarded the means of 
their appointment, on which there would 
be great difference of opinion, but as to 
the mode of their payment and the nature 
of the duties they were to perform. It 
was highly necessary to have a full discus- 
sion of the whole subject, and he would 
suggest to the right hon. Baronet to adopt 
the course of referring this and the other 
bills to a select committee, in order that 
they might have the report before them 
next Session, before being called upon to 
decide the many difficult questions which 
grew out of this important subject. 

Mr. Hawes considered this one of the 
most important measures that had been 
submitted to the House for a length of 
time. He was not able to understand the 
opposition to the bill on principle, though 
he could see objections to particular 
clauses. He hoped, therefore, that the 
House would object to consider the mea- 
sure. When he was told of parties inun- 
dating the lobby to oppose the bill, he 
must say he heard nothing of it. He 
heard nothing but commendations of the 
bill. He was urged by the traders of 
London, with whom he had, he believed, 
as exteasive a connexion as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark (Mr. B. Wood), to 
press the Government to pass this bill. It 
was manifest he could have no object with 
regard to patronage in urging them as he 
did to pass it, because in politics he was 
as staunch an opponent of the Govern- 
ment as anyone in the House. He asked 
whether the present system had not worked 
in London well and cheaply, and whether 
it had not had the effect of adding secu- 
rity to bankrupts’ estates? He asked, fur- 
ther, whether it had not been the means of 
withdrawing large sums of outstanding 
balances and placing them in the funds, 
so that the interest paid the working of the 
measure? In the country there were, he 
had not much doubt, large outstanding 
balances, and therefore it was easy to sce 
that many parties would object to the bill. 
One point of the bill was to give addi- 
tional power to creditors. Now, he would 
say, that if they did not give great power 
to creditors, they would have a discussion 
in the House at no distant period of a re- 
vival of the law of arrest. That used to 
be the great power in the hands of a 
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creditor. He had no equivalent at pre- 
sent. The bill provided a full equivalent 
for the law of arrest. But it was said, the 
expenditure under the bill would be ex- 
travagant. How was this proved? At 
present the average expense of working a 
commission in London was 252. or there- 
abouts; the present average ex pense in the 
country was somewhere about 70/1. He 
was convinced that, whatever might be 
the opposition which this bill received, it 
would be ultimately received as a boon. 
Sir &. Peel could not urge too strongly 
upon the House the importance of their 
going into committee upon the bill. If 
they once felt satisfied that the bill was an 
improvement upon the existing law, he 
could not too much impress upon the 


House the policy of at once passing it. If 


after having with so much labour rolled 
the stone up hill they permitted it to fall 
again, they would never be able to replace 
it, or if at all, not without an increased 
amount of difficulty. He entreated the 
House to remember that there were 740 
persons throughout the country who were 
interested in stopping the progress of a 
reform of this description. They were 
lawyers, too. Therefore, as they had pro- 
ceeded thus far, his experience of the pro- 
fession in all matters connected with re- 
form induced him to urge upon the House 
at once to agree to the measure, and not 
to miss an opportunity that might not 
again occur. The main clauses of the bill 
could not fail, im his opinion, to operate 
most usefully. 

Mr. Aglionby thought that there was 
very good ground for the complaints 
made, that this bill had been passed with 
too much haste. He had himself been 
assured by a deputation that had waited 
upon him, that they had been unable to 
procure copies of the bill while in the 
other House, and that they had only been 
able to consider its provisions since it came 
down and had been printed. 

Mr. M. Philips said, his object having 
been partly answered by the discussion 
that had already taken place, he should 
not, as he had intended, move the rejec- 
tion of the bill. 

House in committee. 

Clauses to the 30th agreed to. 

On the question that the 30th clause, 
enacting that distress should not be avail- 
able for more than six months’ rent due, 
to prove fur the landlord the residue, .stand 
part of the bill. 
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The committee divided: ~ Ayes 7; 
Noes 85: Majority 78. 


List of the Ayes. 















Scott, R. 
Wyse, T. 
TELLERS, 
Clay, Sir W. 
Wood, B. 


List of the Nors. 


A’Court, Capt. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Allix, J. P. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baird, W. 

Baring, hon. W. B. 
Beckett, W. 
Bentinck, Lord G, 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Botfield, B. 
Broadley, H. 
Bruce, Lord F. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 


Cockburn,rt. hn. SirG. 


Codrington, C. W. 
Corry, rt. hon. I. 
Darby, G. 

Divett, F. 
Douglas, Sir C. FE. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Eliot, Lord 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliot, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 


Gladstone,rt.hn. W.E. 


Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Grogan, E. 
Hale. R. B. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Harcourt, G. G, 


Hardinge, rt. hn.SirH. 


Hardy, J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 


House resumed. 


Ilodgson, R. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Howard, P. H. 
ifumphrey, Ald. 
Ilussey, T. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Knatchbull, rt.hn.SirE 
Lefroy, A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col, 
Lyall, G. 
Martin, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Morris, D. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Philips, M. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W.T. 
Pringle, A. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Sanderson, R. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sheppard; T. 
Stanley, Lord 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Trench, Sir F, W. 
Trotter, J. 
Turner, E. 
Verner, Col. 
Williams, W. 
Wortley, hon. J.S. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Baring, U. 





Chairman reported progress. Com- 7 


mittee to sit again. 


Port Wine Duty.] Mr. Masterman : 
moved the following resolution :— 

“ That it having been the uniform practice, | 
for many years past, to allow or to charge the 
wine-merchants upon their stocks in hand for 


any variation of duties that have taken place, 
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this House is of opinion that it is but just and 
reasonable that the same course should be 

ursued in the event of a reduction being 
made of the duty upon port wine consequent 
upon the tariff to be annexed to the treaty 
with Portugal, notwithstanding the transfer of 
the collecticn of the whole of the wine duties 
to the Customs.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, op- 
posed the motion, because it called upon 
the House to pledge itself to a course in 
anticipation of an event, the time or cir- 
cumstances of which were yet unknown ; 
and also because the wine-merchants to 
whom it applied had had two years’ notice 
of the intended change, and therefore 
quite sufficient opportunity of disposing of 
their stocks in hand. 

Sir Robert Peel trusted that no consi- 
deration would induce the House to 
accede to the motion of the hon. Member 
for London. ‘They had recently revised 
almost the whole of the Custom duties — 
in almost every article they had exposed 
the holders to an unexpected competition, 
and in no case had they allowed a draw- 
back. But the hon, Gentleman, in his 
resolution, proposed that Government 
should allow a drawback, not in re‘erence 
to an act done, but merely in the event of 
a reduction being made. If the House 
should agree to a pledge of this pro- 
spective nature, there would be no check 
to the frauds that would be committed, 
and he, therefore, trusted that the House 
would not sanction the resolution. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe supported the reso- 
lution. All the petitioners asked was, 
that Government should not depart from 
the uniform practice of former Govern- 
ments, and he, hoped the House would 
view the resolution with more favour than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
done, 

Mr. Hawes: Though he admitted the 
justice of the resolution, he yet hoped 
that under all the circumstances the hon. 
Member for London would rot press his 
motion to a division. 

Mr. Alderman Humphrey could not 
Support the motion, because he thought 
the Government had made out a strong 
case against it. 

Mr. Masterman would not press his 
motion to a division if the right hon, 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
would give him an assurance that he 
would take the subject into consideration, 
in the event of a treaty being entered 
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into with Portugal for the reduction of 
the duty on wine. 

Sir Robert Peel declined giving any 
assurance on the subject. He objected 
to the resolution on principle, and could 
not purchase the hon. Member’s forbear- 
ance by any assurance whatever. 

Motion negatived, 

House adjourned at a quarter past two 
o'clock, 


seca rece sere— 


(fOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, August 6, 1842. 


Minures.] Britis, Public—1* Exehequer Bills; Con- 
solidated Fund; Canada Loan; East India Bishops; 
Ecclesiastieal Corporations Leasing; Lunatic Asylums 
(Ireland). 
Private.—3* and passed :—Imperial Bank of England. 

Adjourned. 


eres ccorrese— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 6, 1842. 


Mixutrs.] BILs, 
Suspension (Portuguese Vessels) ; 
(Ireland). 

Committed.—Boroughs Incorporation ; Coventry Boun- 
dary ; County Courts Salaries and Expenses, 
Reported.—Newfoundland ; Law of Evidence. 

5° and passed :—Consolidated Fund; Exchequer Biils. 
Private.—5°" and passed:— Hele’s Charity (Lowe's) 
Estate; Sewell’s Divoree. 

Perivions Presented. From Selby and Chepstow, for 
allowing the Duty on Forcign Wine on the Stock-in- 
Hand.—From Dalkeith, for ameliorating the condition of 
Schoolmasters (Seotland).—From Ardagh, Down, and 
Connor, for Alteration in the system of Education (Ire- 
land).—From Charles West, against the Bankruptcy Law 
Amendment Bill. 


Public,—2°" Slave Trade Suppression 
Limitation of Actions 


NewrounDLaNnD.] The Order of 
the Day for bringing up the report of 
this bill was read, and the report was re- 
ceived, 

On the motion that the bill be en- 
grossed, 

Mr. B. Wall objected to the principle 
of the bill, and said he would divide the 
House on the subject. 

The House divided —Ayes 64; Noes 21; 
Majority 43. 

Bill to be engrossed. 
fixed for Monday at twelve. 


Third reading 


Mines anp Coruieries’ Bitt.] The 
Order of the Day having been moved for 
taking into consideration the amendments 
of the Lords to this bill, 

Lord Ashley said, that the amendments 
made by the Lords had invalidated the 
principle of the bill, and made it inopera- 
tive. There existed no longer any security 
2N2 
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either against the employment of females, 
or against the employment of children of 
an extremely tender age, for if they were 
admitted into the pits, it would be impos- 
sible to guard against their being made to 
work, The system of apprenticeship would 
be retained. _His assertion that the coal- 
owners of the north were not opposed to 
the bill, had been described as *‘ chicanery,” 
but he would read letters to the House 
that would prove the truth of that asser- 
tion. The noble Lord proceeded to read 
the following documents in support of his 
former statement :— 


Extract of a Letter from Dalkeith, 14th June, 
from a Person in charge of Pits. 

“The degrading and brutal employment of 
women, and very young children, in the pits, 
is in nowise necessary for the continued work- 
ing of coal in this quarter. Never was there 
a legislative enactment more required or more 
calculated to do good,” 


From another, dated 20th, from ditto. 
“T express my most earnest wish that your 
Lordship’s bill may speedily become law.” 


From Barnsley, June 25. 

“* The alterations (that is, before it went to 
the Lords), in your bill have done a great deal 
to satisfy those few masters who were against 
2 >” 


From Ditto, June 30. 
“T have been informed that the petitions 
against the bill have been signed in the count- 
ing-houses and at pay-tables.”’ 


From aplace near Burton-on-Trent. — An Address 
of Colliers. 

“© We most heartily thank you, and express 
our humble hope that you may have good suc- 
cess, as we approve of the plan you have sub- 
mitted to the British House of Commons.” 

“ Also a petition, signed on behalf of 2,500 
colliers, near Coal-bridge, Lancashire : 

“A draught of the bill (says a correspond- 
ent) was read at the meeting, where there weie 
not less than 2,500 miners, and they would not 
agree, and it was put to them, to alter our 
petition in any of the clauses.”’ 

From another, June 29. 

“T have received a letter from Mr. Edward 
Grundy, a coal-owner, of my neighbourhood, 
the contents of which are favourable to your 
bill. He likewise says that he is not favour- 
able to over-legislation, but he considers this 
measure necessary to remedy existing abuses,” 


Extract from Mr. Ashworth, a large Coal 
Owner. 

*‘T have read with the deepest interest the 
discussions that have taken place, and permit 
me to say that I highly approve the bill in 
general, and particularly the amended clause 
which will admit boys from ten to thirteen 
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years of age to work three days in each 
week,” 
Extract of a Letter from Staffordshire, 

“My parish is in Derbyshire, although my 
post town is in Staffordshire. The statements 
made respecting Derbyshire were fully subs 
stantiated by the working men. The poor 
children work fourteen, sixteen, and some 
seventeen hours. The accidents in the pits 
here have been frequent and frightful.” 


From Mr. Bald, July 13. 


«*T have read your speech, which has yielded 
me gratification, and the more so, as | have so 
long (above forty years) been acquainted with 
the facts and circumstances brought forward: 
not one particie of the sad picture is over- 
charged with colouring. Your statements are 
simple truths. These strong prejudices and 
an immoderate love of gold will strongly at- 
tack, but they cannot overthrow them.” 


Extract from a Letter to Lord Ashley from Mr, 
Lambton, M. P. for the Covnty of Durham, 
July 13, 1842— 

“T wish to lose no time in expressing my 
surprise that Mr. Buddle should have written 
to Lord Londonderry the letter which I have 
read for the first time this morning in the 
newspapers. I feel myself called upon from 
a sense of justice, to say that it appears to me 
Mr. Buddle has not acted fairly and properly 
towards you; for observe what took place: 
Mr. Buddle was instructed formally by the 
united coal trade committee of the north to 
confer with you and the Members connected 
with the northern counties. At that meeting 
you made considerable concessions—* Much 
discussion took place, and the parties present 
ultimately agreed to accept conditions con- 
ceded by Lord Ashley ;’ why here Mr. Buddle 
himself shows, by his own words, that all the 
parties present were bound in fairness and 
honour to support your bill, so altered by the 
concessions they accepted.” . “T do 
say you had a fair and just right to expect the 
support, not only of the members present at 
the meeting, but also of the coal trade in the 
north, which was formally represented there 
by Mr. Buddle; and I had a fair and just 
right to state in the House of Commons, that, 
the coal trade of the north were prepared to 
support the bill. It must be self-evident that 
you could only consent to make these conces- 
sions on condition of receiving our support. 
I remember you said more than once, ‘ My 
opinions are not changed, but I make these 
concessions to secure your support,’ or words 
to the same purpose.” 

“* From the same to Lord Ashley: 

“Tt appears to me that, if Lord Wharncliffe 
thought himself free to act, he should have 
stated so at the conference he had with you in 
the House of Commons, when we all agreed to 
support your bill, altered, as it would be, by 
the concessions made on both sides. I recol- 
lect you distinctly said, at the close of our dis- 
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cussions, ‘ Well, if I make all these concessions, 
will you all support the bill?” Lord Wharn- 
cliffe should have protested then. He should 
have then stated, that he did not approve of 
the general agreement we had come to, and 
that he conceived himself quite free to act. 
Now this he did not do, to the best of my re- 
collection ; for my own part, I had no doubt 
in my own mind, after this conference, that all 
present were bound to support the bill, so 
altered.” 

Much, however, as he regretted the 
modifications which the bill had under- 
gone, he should invite the House to accede 
to the bill, which, at all events, went to 
establish a great and valuable principle, 
though it left this country far behind Ire- 
land, where no women were employed in 
mines; and far behind Prussia, where no 
boy was admitted to labour in a mine, 
unless he could produce a certificate of 
confirmation, as a proof that he had 
gone through a course of religious educa- 
tion. 

Viscount Palmerston had seen, with 
great pain, the amendments made by the 
House of Lords in this bill, because 
those amendments went to deteriorate the 
spirit of improvement evinced in this 
bill, to which there could be no objec- 
tion whatever on political grounds. But, 
under the circumstances stated, the noble 
Lord had exercised a sound discretion 
in not calling on the House to negative 
those amendments. It was quite right, as 
the noble Lord had said, that those amend- 
ments, if carried out, would nullify the 
most important provisions of the bill, but 
it was to be hoped, that the good feeling of 
those engaged in mines and collieries 
would counteract the evil effect of those 
amendments. He regretted that the cor- 
dial support promised by the Government 
had not been given to the bill. He would 
not accuse them of backing out of their 
intentions, but their reluctanee to object 
to these amendments, proved that there 
was a power greater than their own which 
exercised a sort of coercion over them. 
When the Members of the present Govern- 
Ment were in opposition they were in the 
habit of taunting the late Government 
with allowing themselves to be coerced by 
a portion of their supporters, but it ap- 
peared thst the present Government was 
subjected to the same kind of coercion. 
The late Government, however, when they 
yielded to such a pressure, did so only to 
go forward in the progress of improvement ; 
the present Government allowed them- 
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selves to be coerced to abandon improve- 
ment. 

Sir J. Graham said, the observations of 
the noble Lord rendered it necessary to 
offer a few remarks in return. On the 
introduction of the measure nothing could 
be more sincere and cordial than the sup- 
port which he (Sir J. Graham) gave the 
measure, reserving his judgment as to a 
few details. The noble Lord had insinu- 
ated that his Colleagues in the other 
House of Parliament had not been dis- 
posed to support the bill. What were the 
present enactments of the bill? Why, the 
employment of boys under the age of ten 
years was prohibited, there was a limita- 
tion of the period of apprenticeship, and 
the employment of females in mines was 
also prohibited. All the great principles 
for which the noble Lord had contended 
stood as they were originally meant. He 
(Sir J. Graham) certainly did not think 
the alterations were inconsistent with the 
principles of the enactment. He thought 
they were fair, reasonable, and just modi- 
fications. With regard to what the noble 
Lord had stated of the coercion exercised 
over the Government, he believed that his 
Colleagues in the other House possessed 
in an equal degree the confidence of that 
House, in which they possessed that of the 
House of Commons. In the course of this 
Session the Government had carried 
through both Houses many extensive and 
important measures. They had com- 
menced the Session, now so near its end, 
possessing the confidence of Parliament, 
and he believed they had not forfeited it 
at it ts close. 

Lord Ashley, in explanation, stated, 
that when the course was taken in the 
House which rendered the changes inevit- 
able, he (Lord Ashley) was asked if he 
would consent to them. His reply was, 
that he could not help himself; and that 
he was disposed to sacrifice the children in 
order to save the women. 

Mr. V. Smith did not think the de- 
claration of cordial support of the bill 
made by the Government, had been ful- 
filled. 

Mr. 8. Wortley said, that the workmen 
had it in their power to prevent it, if they 
did not wish their wives and children to 
go into the mines, At the same time he 
regretted some of the amendments which 
had been made by the other House. 

Mr. C. Buller was afraid that the 


House of Lords was inclined to consider 
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every measure in relation to landed pro- 
perty, rather than to humanity ; but it had 
been hoped that the influence of the Go- 
vernment would have induced the Lords 
to pass this bill without amendment. There 
was but one way to prevent women and 
children from being employed in mines 
and collieries, and that was, not to allow 
them to enter them. The fate of this bill 
would deprive the Government of one 
great source of strength, namely, the belief 
hitherto entertained that the Ministry pos- 
sessed the confidence of the House of 
Lords. What trust could they have after 
hearing the support given by the right 
hon, Gentleman opposite to this bill, when 
they heard one Member of the Govern- 
ment in that House say, that the Govern- 
ment was passive, and another most illus- 
trious Member of that Government sneer 
at the evidence upon which it was founded, 
True, the House of Lords had passed the 
Iucome-tax and the tariff, although he 
believed they would have made the latter 
infinitely worse if they had not been pre- 
vented from doing so by the rules of the 
House of Commons, which precluded any 
alteration in the bill. He was afraid also 
that they would damage the Bribery Bill, 
notwithstanding the assurance given by 
the right hon. Baronet that he would sup- 
port it. 

Sir &. Peel said, it would be curious to 
contrast the fears of hon, Gentlemen at 
the beginning of the Session, with the 
fears expressed by them at the present 
moment. The House of Lords had, during 
the present Session, given their ready 
assent to the Corn-bill and the tariff, two 
measures making greater changes than any 
which had been introduced of late years. 
Yet all that was no avail, but because the 
House of Lords had made some alteration 
in a bill, which bad not been brought in 
by a Member of the Government, this cir- 
cumstance was immediately assumed to be 
a sign of dis-union, He believed that the 
Bribery bill would pass the House of Lords 
without amendment, but he would not 
pledge himself that the House of Lords 
would adopt all the details of any bill. 
The House of Lords was a deliberative 
body, and had a perfect right to make any 
modifications in the bill which it might 
think desirable. With regard to some of 
the amendments, he would admit that he 
was sorry they had been adopted, and 
should experience show the necessity of 
further alterations, he would be quite ready 
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to lend them his support. But with regard 
to others he thought they were improve. 
ments. For instance, suppose a man 
working in a mine should break his leg, or 
should be at the point of death, as the 
bill had left the Commons, it would have 
been extrewely hard to have prevented his 
wife or daughter from coming into the mine 
tosee him. It would be rather hard to 
prohibit a child from taking its father's 
dinner to him while working in the mine, 
The object of the law should be to distin- 
guish between young persons going into 
mines for the purpose of being employed 
there, and young persons entering a mine 
for other purposes. He agreed with all 
that had been said as to the credit due to 
his noble Friend (Lord Ashley) for his ex. 
ertions in this cause; but the satisfaction 
he must feel in his own mind would be 
greater than any he could derive from his 
(Sir R, Peel's) praises. He protested against 
the doctrine that the House of Lords had 
not a right to make any amendments which 
it deemed advisable in the bill. By whom 
had this fatal blow, as it was called, been 
struck at the bill? It was a propo- 
sition of a noble Lord who had been 
much in the confidence of the late Go- 
vernment, and who had been only a few 
weeks before the resignation of that Mi- 
nistry made Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
[An hon. Member: It was Lord Hather- 
ton.] Lord Hatherton made the sugges- 
tion, but the words, ‘for the purpose of 
being employed therein,” were proposed 
by Lord Campbell. And as that fatal 
blow was struck by that noble Lord, he 
thought his noble Friend ought to have 
called upon him some morning, and, tel- 
ling him that the bill was of the utmost 
importance, have used his influence to pre- 
vent his noble Friend from originating 
such a proposition. 

Mr. Brotherton regretted that the dis- 
cussion assumed so much of a party cha- 
racter. The noble Lord, he thought, ex- 
ercised a wise discretion in acceding to 
the amendments, though he (Mr. Brother- 
ton) regretted that females would be al- 
lowed to go down into the pits. 

Mr. Hawes thought, that an unfair im- 
putation had been thrown out against his 
side of the House by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. What he complained of was, that 
a Minister of the Crown in that House 
gave his support, in the name of the Go- 
vernment, to the bill, while in another 
House another Mivister of the Crowa 
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said, he was perfeetly free with regard 
to it. 


Mr. B. Wood was not a mine-owner 
himself, but he knew that throughout the 
whole of the county of Cornwall women 
were not allowed to go under ground ; it 
would be considered a disgrace for any 
woman todo so, With respect to a wo- 
man taking her husband’s dinner to him, 
was it likely that a woman would take his 
dinner 200 or 300 fathoms below the sur- 
face of the earth? It was never done. 
The man took his dinner with him in a 
basket or in some other way, if he took it 
with him at all. He (Mr. Wood) never in 
his life knew a woman go under ground 
on account of her husband being wounded. 
If an accident happened to a man, the first 
thing done was to get him to the surface, 
and in general the first intimation given of 
an accident was the raising the man out of 
the mine. He thought the noble Lord was 
entitled to the support of the House and 
the Government. 

Mr. Villiers said, with respect to what 
had been said of the indifference of the 
workmen to the feelings of those depen- 
dent on them, he believed that these peo- 
ple felt as much for their children as per- 
sons in a higher rank of life. It was only 
by distress that they were driven to do 
that which was imputed to them. 

The Aétorney-General thought that the 
amendments were salutary, as many of 
the original clauses were extremely strin- 
gent in their operation. 

Mr. M, Philips also thought that the 
provisions had been too stringent. In 
mines, for instance, on an inclined plane 
into which you could walk with ease, it 
was very hard to say, that under no con- 
sideration should women be allowed to 
enter them. 

Amendments agreed to. 


Borovcn Incorporation BI 1. } 
House in committee on the Borough 
Incorporations Bill. A conversation en- 
sued between Mr. Aglionby, Sir J, Gra- 
ham, Mr. Mark Philips, Sir R. Peel, Mr. 
Milner Gibson, and other Members, on 
the subject of a compromise, in the course 

of which 
’ Sir Charles Douglas said, that he was 
very glad that the question was then re- 
duced to one of compensation. He was 
sure that the hon. Member for Manchester 
was not a man to take advantage of any 
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foreign to his nature to interfere with the 
progress of a measure by means of any 
quibble ; but it certainly was the under- 
standing that the claim of Mr. Mylne 
should be considered; that was the sum 
and substance of it, and after what had 
passed he would only say one word more 
upon the subject. It had been reported 
that he had made an agreement with the 
Government that they should bring in the 
bill to make the charters valid. As far as 
the charters were concerned, he had no- 
thing to do with them—his object was to 
give compensation to those whose claims 
had been acknowledged by the House last 
year, and nothing else; and he had not 
in any way interfered with the confirmation 
of the charters, or given any opinion on 
that question. 
Bill passed through the committee. 
House resumed. 


RerusaL, or THE Cnuittern Hun. 
DREDS.] Lord Palmerston, in rising to 
move for 

“ Copies of any correspondence which has 
taken place since the 1st day of July last, be- 
tween the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
any Member of this House upon the subject 
of the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds,” 


said he could not abstain from bringing 
under the notice of the House a matter 
which seemed to affect if not the privi- 
leges, at least the independent action of 
its Members; he alluded to the corre- 
spondence which had taken place between 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Lord Chelsea. The 
right hon. Gentleman had been applied to 
by Lord Chelsea for the Chiltern hun- 
dreds, and the reply returned by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was no 
doubt written by the right hon. Gentleman 
as an organ of the Government. In the 
letter in which the right hon. Gentleman 
refused to comply with the application he 
expressed himself in these terms :— 


**Under ordinary circumstances I should 
not feel justified in availing myself of the dis- 
cretion vested in me in order to refuse or delay 
the appointment for which you have applied, 
when sought for with the view to the resigna- 
tion of a seat in Parliament. But after the 
disclosures which have taken place with re- 
spect to certain boroughs, of which Reading 
is one, and after the admission of the facts by 
the parties interested, I consider that by lend- 
ing my assistance to the fulfilment of any en- 
gagements which may have been entered into 
as arising out of such compromises, I should 
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in some sort make myself a party to transac- 
tions which I do not approve, and of which 
the House of Commons has implied its con- 
demnation.” 


And the right hon. Gentleman then 
went on to say, — 

“T feel, moreover, that by a refusal on my 
part of the means by which alone such en- 
gagements can be fulfilled, [ afford the most 
effectual discouragement to the entering into 
similar compromises in future, and thus pro- 
mote, so far as in my power, the intentions of 
the Hlouse of Commons.” 


Now, his objection to this course was of 
a twofold character. First, it appeared 
to him to be inconsistent with the under- 
standing upon which parties appeared 
before the committee; and, in the next 
place, he thought it was inconsistent with 
the spirit of the constitution. It was a 
clear and distinct understanding that if 
the parties whose proceedings were to be 
inquired into before Mr, Roebuck’s com- 
mittee should before that committee make 
a full disclosure of what had taken place, 
and a full admission of any facts in which 
they were concerned, they should be com- 
pletely indemnified, and saved harmless 
from any injury which might otherwise 
arise from the disclosure. The refusal of 
the Chiltern Hundreds by the right hon. 
Gentleman must have been considered as 
an inconvenience or punishment to some 
one—either to the individual to whom the 
stewardship was refused, or to the indi- 
vidual who expected to acquire the seat 
when it was vacated by Lord Chelsea ; 
otherwise it should not have been men- 
tioned in the latter part of the letter, as a 
discouragement of such compromise in 
future. Now he thought that by retaining 
any person in Parliament who wished to 
go out of it, or by preventing another per- 
son from coming into Parliament who had 
an opportunity of so doing, the right hon. 
Gentleman was violating the understand- 
ing upon which the committee had pro- 
ceeded. It was, moreover, a mistake to 
suppose that the refusal of the Chiltern 
Hundreds would defeat the terms of the 
compromise. One result of that refusal 
would be, that in consequence of the 
agreement entered into by Lord Chelsea, 
he would have to forfeit 2,000/. Lord 
Chelsea might perhaps prefer forfeiting his 
seat. Many persons would give 2,0001. 


(as they had learned from those proceed- 
ings) to obtain, and others would give the 
same to retain, a seat in that House. He, 
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therefore, thought that there had clearly 
been a departure from the understanding 
upon which the committee had proceeded, 
The result of a refusal of the Chiltern 
Hundreds was, that a Member who was 
supposed by the Government to have ob- 
tained his seat by bribery, and who entered 
into a compromise for the purpose of pre- 
venting inquiry, was retained, and the 
electors were deprived of the opportunity 
of exercising their franchise in the election 
of another candidate. It might be assumed 
that the same rule would be followed in 
the cases of Harwich and Falmouth, but 
to those cases his objections would equally 
apply. He would not inquire whether it 
was right for Members of Parliament to 
relieve themselves of the duties they had 
assumed as representatives of the people, 
but, by the practice of centuries, it had 
been an ordinary rule, that when any 
Member, whatever his motives might be, 
or to whatever party he might belong, 
wished to withdraw from the House of 
Commons, he should be enabled to do so, 
on application to the Government of the 
day, by having the appointment of the 
Chiltern Hundreds conferred on him, 
There were only two cases in which Go- 
vernment would be justified in refusing to 
comply with such an application, the one 
would be the case of a person in a state of 
mental incapacity, and the other the case 
of a party over whom certain proceedings 
were hanging, as, for instance, a motion 
for his expulsion ; for in that case a Mem- 
ber would be in a situation similar to that 
of an officer who might demand to be 
allowed to resign his commission when 
about to be tried by a court-martial. But 
if, when a Member of Parliament wished 
to retire from his seat, Government was to 
take upon itself to inquire into his motives, 
an entirely new principle would be intro- 
duced, and one that would give the Go- 
vernment a most inconvenient control over 
public men. An Opposition leader might, 
for instance, have been defeated at a 
general election, and another Member 
might be willing to vacate his seat, that 
his friend might be elected in his place ; 
suppose, then, the Government chose to 
say, “‘ We will not be parties to such an 
arrangement, and to prevent its being car- 
ried out we will refuse the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds.” He (Viscount Palmerston) did 
not mean to say that there was any reason 
to suppose that the Government had been 
actuated by such a motive on the present 
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occasion, but he was only endeavouring to 
show to what serious consequences the 
carrying out of such a principle might 
lead. He would conclude by moving for 
the correspondence already described, and 
in doing so he did not apprehend that any 
objection would be made. His motive in 
bringing forward the motion was to afford 
her Majesty’s Government an opportunity 
of stating what their reasons were for act- 
ing as they had done. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
to second the motion of the noble Lord, 
and, in doing so, he afforded the strongest 
proof in his power that, so far from ob- 
jecting to the production of the corre. 
spondence referred to, it was his wish that 
it should be made public. He made the 
letter he had addressed to Lord Chelsea an 
official Jetter, for the especial purpose that 
it might be matter of record. He was 
most anxious that, in the course he had 
pursued, he might not establish any pre- 
cedent which might lead to such a partial 
application of the grant of the Chiltern 
Hundreds as had existed at some periods, 
and to which no one could entertain 
stronger objections than himself. He 
thought he could uot better express his 
opinion than by referring to his letter to 
Lord Chelsea. He thought it was not 
extraordinary that the noble Lord opposite 
should take a different view of this subject 
to that which he entertained, for, when 
the question of compromise was first 
broached, the noble Lord said, he did not 
conceive that there was any impropriety in 
such compromises. The noble Lord had 
objected,on two grounds, to the course 
pursued by Government. He said that, 
in the first place, their conduct involved a 
violation of the understanding which was 
entered into when an investigation was in- 
stituted ; and also, that it was at variance 
with the spirit of the constitution. The 
noble Lord said, that an understanding 
existed that no punishment should be im- 
posed on any parties, in consequence of 
the disclosures they might make before the 
committee; and he contended that, in re- 
fusing the Chiltern Hundreds to Lord 
Chelsea, her Majesty’s Government had 
violated that understanding, and had acted 
in Opposition to the wish of Parliament. 
The noble Lord, however, appeared to 
take a different view of the question to 
that which he entertained. He had the 
power of granting or withholding a certain 
office, which was sought for by a certain 
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party, with a particular object ; and it was 
not for him to consider whether, by the 
refusal of the application, any punishment 
was inflicted on the applicant, but he was 
bound to regard his own position, and he 
was entitled to act upon his own judgment. 
He could not make himself a direct party 
to a transaction of which he did not ap- 
prove, and which the House had pro- 
nounced to be improper. The noble Lord 
had justly supposed that he was prepared 
to pursue the same course, which he had 
adopted in this case, with respect to the 
other two boroughs to which the noble 
Lord had referred ; and if the hon. Mem- 
bers for Falmouth and Harwich applied to 
him, for the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, he would, undoubtedly refuse 
the application. The noble Lord said, 
that, by refusing the application, the Go- 
vernment retained, as the representative 
of a borough, an individual who had en- 
tered into a compromise, and who was 
supposed by the committee to have been 
guilty of bribery; and the noble Lord had 
intimated that they ought rather to have 
facilitated the removal of such an indivi- 
dual from his seat, in order that his con- 
stituents might have the opportunity of 
electing another representative. He did 
not think, however, that this was a fair 
representation. He would take the case 
of Harwich. A compromise was en- 
tered into with respect to that borough, 
by which it was agreed that Major 
Beresford should apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and should vacate his seat in 
favour of an opposing candidate. But 
was it shown that Major Beresford was the 
party who had been guilty of bribery? 
Did it not appear, throughout the transac- 
tions, that Major Beresford was no party 
to the bribery which had been committed ; 
but that the money which had been spent 
was expended by the gentleman who was, 
by the compromise, to have obtained the 
seat? He felt it his duty to discourage 
these compromises, and he could only do 
so by determining that, where the House 
decided that a compromise had been made, 
he would not render himself a party to 
the transaction. He believed that the 
knowledge that such compromises could 
not be carried out, would most effectually 
prevent their being entered into. He 
could conceive cases in which compromises 
of this nature might arise from the most 
corrupt motives. If, therefore, he ad- 
mitted the principle that he was bound, in 
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all cases, to grant the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds to persons who applied 
for the office, he made himself a party to 
the transaction, and he thought that that 
was a position in which he ought not to 
place himself. With regard to the consti- 
tutional part of the question, he agreed 
with the noble Lord that, on ordinary 
occasions, the grant of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds—without reference to political con- 
siderations, or to the particular reasons 
which might induce individuals to retire 
from Parliament—was a matter of course. 
He was sure that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would do him the justice to admit, that he 
had always given as prompt attention to 
their applications as to those of hon. Gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House, and no- 
thing had occurred which could induce 
him to pursue a different course. The 
noble Lord had stated, that it was unusual 
to refuse the Chiltern Hundreds, except 
on account of mental incapacity, or where 
proceedings were pending for the expul- 
sion of the applicants from their seats. 
In this case, however, the House had 
decided that compromises had been en- 
tered into, which had the effect of ob- 
structing the investigation of bribery; the 
House had condemned those compromises, 
and had adopted measures for their pre- 
vention, and he conceived that a distinct 
indication had thus been held out to him, 
as to the course it was his duty to pursue, 
with respect to the grant of the office to 
which allusion was made. These were 
the reasons which had influenced him to 
adopt the course to which the noble Lord 
had called the attention of the House. He 
should most deeply regret acting in oppo- 
sition to the general wish of the House, 
but he was most desirous to avoid any 
connection with the transactions to which 
reference had been made; and it was be- 
cause he felt that he was fulfilling the in- 
tentions of the House, in discouraging such 
compromises, that he had pursued this 
course. 

Mr. Hume thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had pursued a proper course, and 
that if he had granted the application of 
the noble Lord for the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, he would have been 
guilty of an insult tothe House. He be- 
lieved that the course adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman would effectually 
tend to prevent such compromises from 
being entered into in future. 

Mr. V. Smith thought the House was 
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indebted to his noble Friend for having 
brought this subject forward ; for, if the 
only means they had of retiring from this 
House was by the grant of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, on application to the Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer, he thought it was 
necessary that they should carefully watch 
the cases in which such applications were 
refused. In the present case, the right 
hon. Gentleman had acted from proper 
motives; but he thought the sooner they 
got rid of this system of getting out of the 
House the better, for it was but the main- 
tenance of a barbarous fiction. The sys- 
tem was adopted on the assumption that, 
as the Members were returned by the 
people, they ought not to be allowed to 
retire from the House on slight grounds; 
but, as a seat in Parliament was now an 
object of considerable ambition, he thought 
there was no necessity for the continuance 
of such a regulation. It placed a power 
in the hands of the Government which 
might be most grossly abused. He believed 
that this power was used on one occasion 
by Lord North to prevent a powerful poli- 
tical adversary from obtaining a seat in 
that House. He did not quite agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite on one 
point. The right hon. Gentleman had said 
that the refusal of this application had the 
effect of defeating the compromise, But 
there was an alternative in the arrange- 
ment. Lord Chelsea was bound to vacate 
his seat, and to obtain it for another per- 
son, or he was liable to the forfeiture of 
2,000/. Lord Chelsea might be called 
upon to pay this amount; and therefore, 
though the right hon. Gentleman had pre- 
vented the noble Lord from fulfilling his 
agreement in one respect, by vacating his 
seat, he had not succeeded in defeating 
another part of the bargain—the for- 
feiture of the 2,0007. The hon. Member 
for Montrose thought that further pro- 
ceedings ought to have been adopted 
against the parties implicated by the 
disclosures made before the committee 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath. The right hon. Baronet opposite, 
however, opposed such a course, and 
he (Mr. V. Smith) supported the right 
hon. Baronet. He must confess that he 
was of opinion this act of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was a violation of the 
understanding which existed when the 
committee was appointed, for it inflicted 
severe punishment on an individual, com- 
pelling him to retain his seat, and subject- 
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ing him to the forfeiture of 2,000/. It 
was acknowledged that the electors of 
Reading were represented by a gentleman 
who had obtained his seat by improper 
means, but the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer refused to allow such an individual 
to vacate his seat, and therefore, the elec- 
tors of the borough were misrepresented. 
or they were represented by a gentleman 
who had acquired his seat by unlawful 
means. 

Sir R. Peel: The noble Lord who intro- 
duced this subject said very justly, that 
this was not to be considered the indi- 
vidual act of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but the act of the Government. 
His right hon. Friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) felt that this application 
differed materially in its character from 
the ordinary applications made to him; 
he wished to have the advice of his Col- 
leagues, and their unanimous opinion he 
believed was, that the arguments in favour 
of withholding the grant of the Chiltern 
Hundreds to Lord Chelsea, preponderated 
over those against pursuing that course. 
It was, he admitted, a case with respect 
to which different opinions might fairly be 
held; but he thought the course which 
had been adopted was the wisest which, 
under the circumstances, could be pur- 
sued. The decision, he might observe, 
was not formed particularly with regard 
to the case of Lord Chelsea. He admitted 
this was a case which involved very con- 
flicting considerations, and on which per- 
sons might come to very different conclu- 
sions without their motives being liable to 
any impeachment. The noble Lord and 
the hon. Gentleman had concurred in 
acquitting the Government of being in- 
fluenced by any improper motives, in pur- 
suing the course they had adopted. He 
thought that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought not to exercise his discretionary 
power of refusing the Chiltern Hundreds ; 
where no case of suspicion existed, he 
thought the request for the stewardship 
ought to be granted; and he thought it 
would be a gross abuse of power if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was in- 
fluenced by any political considerations 
in refusing an application for the Chiltern 
Hundreds. It had been said, there was 
an understanding that no parties giving 
evidence before the committee should be 
damnified by the disclosures they might 
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nion ; but he considered that such an un- 
derstanding extended only to a vote of 
censure by the House, a declaration that 
a breach of the privileges of the House 
had been committed, or any implied re- 
flection upon the parties. The question 
here was, however, what course the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to pursue— 
whether he ought to grant this applica- 
tion? If in private life two parties, with- 
out coasulting an individual, wished to 
make him the tool of an improper com- 
promise and one of which he disapproved, 
what would be his course? Would he 
not refuse to accede to their request? If 
they said, ‘‘ We have made an engage- 
ment that you shall do a certain thing,” 
would he not reply, ‘ 1 disapprove it, and 
I refuse to accede to your request?” So 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, feeling 
that this compromise was an improper one, 
and knowing that the House had declared 
it to be so, was bound by his duty to the 
House of Commons to refuse to be made 
a party to the transaction, though such re- 
fusal might be productive of some injury 
and inconvenience to the parties concerned 
in the arrangement. The proposal in this 
case was— 

“That one of the sitting Members shall 
vacate his seat in such time that a new elec- 
tion may take place during the present Session; 
and that both of them shall use their utmost 
endeavours to secure the election and return 
of the petitioner at the next election for the 
borough of Reading (whether caused by such 
vacating, by death, advancement to the peer- 
age, or any other circumstance), without op- 
position, and to induce the Conservative elect- 
ors of the Borough of Reading to do the 
same.” 

His right hon. Friend was asked to be- 
come a party to that arrangement. He 
was asked, in fact, to induce the Con- 
servative electors to vote against their 
principles; and his right hon. Friend had, 
he thought, acted a prudent and rational 
part in refusing to be a party to such 
a proceeding. If this compromise had 
been effected, who was to have been res 
turned in the place of the sitting Member ? 
A gentleman whose political principles 
were opposed to those of a majority of the 
voters. And what, according to the evi- 
dence, had been the conduct of this 
gentleman? It appeared that a person 
had, on his behalf, offered to withdraw 
the petition against the sitting Members, 
on condition that one of the seats should 
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The witness said, that the person who made 
this proposal stated, that he was not autho- 
rized by Mr. Mills to make it, but that it 
proceeded from a party in confidential 
communication with Mr. Mills, and who 
must be aware of his sentiments on the 
subject. Had not his right hon. Friend 
acted most properly, after such evidence, 
in saying, “ I decline to be a party to this 
arrangement. I have a discretionary 
power which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, ought not to be exercised ; but, 
after these statements, I positively refuse 
to be mixed up in the transaction, and 
I must decline to grant your application 
for the Chiltern Hundreds?” That was, 
he conceived, the proper course to pursue, 
and he believed the most effectual mode 
of preventing these compromises from 
being entered into in future was for his 
right hon. Friend to say—‘‘ Whatever 
arrangements you may make among your- 
selves, I give this public notice that you 
shall not commit me by them.” Hethought 
the majority of the House would concur 
in the opinion that his right hon. Friend 
had been influenced by just principles, 
and that he had taken a course which 
would effectually discourage these com- 
promises, without incurring any risk of 
the abuse of the power confided to him of 
granting the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Mr. R. Yorke thought, that they should 
watch with great vigilance the power 
which was vested in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer respecting the granting of the 
Chiltern Hundreds; but in the present 
instance he thought he had acted properly. 

Captain Plumridge said, he had intended 
for some time to apply for the grant of the 
Chiltern Hundreds; and he had at that 
moment a letter in his pocket containing 
an application to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the stewardship. He had 
been advised by some friends not to make 
the application, and he had delayed doing 
so; and he thought he should exhibit very 
bad taste if, after what had taken place, 
he sent the application. 

Motion agreed to. Correspondence laid 
on the Table and ordered to be printed. 

House adjourned at a quarter past five. 
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Committed and Reported.—Militia Pay ; Tobaceo Regu- 
lations; Bribery at Elections; Designs Copyright; Slave 
Trade Suppression; Slavery (East Indies). 
3*- and passed:—St. Asaph and Bangor Preferments ; 
Dublin Boundaries; Four Courts Marshalsea, 
Petitions PresenTep, From Calico Printers (3 peti. 
tions), in Favour of the Designs Copyright Bill—From 
Grand Jurors of Donegal, against the Medical Charities 
(mreland) measure.—From Parochial Schoolmasters of 
London and Sligo Presbyteries, for the amelioration of 
their condition. 


OvrtraGes—(I[RELAND.)} Earl 
Forlescue in moving pursuant to notice 
for a return of outrages reported by the 
Constabulary in Ireland, for the last 
month, begged to assure their Lordships 
that nothing but a strong sense of public 
duty would have induced him to trespass 
on their attention at this late period of the 
Session, when they must all be naturally 
anxious to bring its labours toa close. He 
might however, he thought, claim both for 
his noble Friend and himself, the credit of 
not having offered any vexatious opposi- 
tion to the measures of her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. But whenever questions relating 
to the Government of Ireland had been 
introduced, they had always been ready to 
give to the head of that Government the 
fullest credit for the purity of his motives 
and the rectitude of his intentions. His 
observations on the present occasion should 
be in the same spirit, his object was not to 
throw blame on the Irish Government, 
but rather to guard them against the sus- 
picion of tolerating practices, which, if what 
had been stated respecting them was true, 
were no less disgraceful to their authors, 
than cruel to the people and destructive 
of all social collec and good faith. 
With respect to the particular subject of 
his motion; he must say, that he had 
always looked with great interest at the 
Constabulary returns, knowing the care 
and accuracy with which they were made 
out under the superintendance of that able 
and excellent officer colonel Macgregor, 
and he regarded them, therefore, as pretty 
sure indications of the temper and dispo- 
sition of the mass of the people. In the 
two years and a half, during which he was 
at the head of the Irish Government, he 
had had the satisfaction of seeing a gradual 
reduction of crime, he wished he could say 
that this had continued to the present time, 
but while in the first six months of 1841, 
the number of outrages of all sorts reported 
by the Constabulary was 2,449, in the 
corresponding period of the present year 
they amounted to 3,551, and in twelve 
classes of more serious outrages upon person 
and property selected from the general 
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return, the Number during the first half 
year of 1841 was 897, while in the same 
period of this year they amounted to 1,166, 
showing an increase in these graver of- 
fences of 269. He did not make this 
matter of charge against the Government ; 
as he well knew that outrages might some- 
times occur from causes which no Go- 
vernment could wholly prevent, but if as 
he believed the diminution of crime had 
been in great measure produced by an 
increased confidence in the administration 
of the laws, it surely was fair matter for 
consideration whether anything had lately 
occurred to abate that confidence. Now 
the first act of the present Government 
was to dismiss eight stipendiary magis- 
trates, on the ground that their duties 
could be as well performed by the local 
magistracy. ‘That he did not consider a 
wise measure. ‘The great majority of the 
resident gentry of Ireland differed in 
politics and religion from the mass of the 
people, who on that account would not feel 
the same confidence in their administration 
of the laws, as the people here do in that of 
the magistracy of this country, even if the 
Irish gentry were as a body, which he 
believed they were not, as judicious and 
temperate in the discharge of their magis- 
terial duties as the English. It was there- 
fore important to have paid functionaries 
in particular districts, who would assist, 
and at the same time be some check upon 
the unpaid Jocal magistracy. And he felt 
sure, that where that was the case the 
people had greater confidence in the ad- 
ministration of justice. The removal of 
the eight stipendiary magistrates was 
therefore, in his opinion, an ill advised 
step, neither did he think that ex-officio 
prosecutions by the Attorney - general 
against newspapers for calling in question 
the manner in which juries were selected, 
was the best mode of showing the people 
that those selections were fairly made ; 
more especially when the judge who 
tried the case, in his charge to the 
jury, laid down doctrines respecting the 
law of libel utterly subversive of every- 
thing like fair discussion by the press, 
and described the publication under 
trial, in terms partaking more of the eager 
vehemence of the advocate, than of that 
grave and deliberate caution which ought 
always to mark addresses from the Bench. 
But on these questions there might be 
difference of opinion, and the majority of 
their Lordships might possibly consider, 
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neral, and the Chief Justice were right 
and that he was wrong, but in that to 
which he was about to call their attention, 
there could be no two opinions in the 
mind of any honest and right thinking 
mau. At the late Assizes for Armagh 
four men were tried for Ribbonism, found 
guilty, and sentenced to seven years trans- 
portation—with the sentence he had no- 
thing to do. It might be quite just for 
aught he knew, but there was a circum- 
stance on the trial which he felt bound to 
notice. A witness named Hagan, stated 
in his examination, that he had been ar- 
rested on a charge of Ribbonism, and was 
released on heavy bail, and was at large 
from September to February. That dur- 
ing that period he was employed in con- 
cocting Ribbon passes and other docu- 
ments; that he had scattered above sixty 
of these through the country, and had 
made several Ribbonmen ; that all he was 
doing was known to the magistrates ; that 
he had told it himself to the Provost of 
Sligo, and that his canvassing for Ribbon- 
men was under the direction of magis« 
trates. Now this was either true or false. 
If true, the magistrates who could so act 
were utterly unworthy to hold their com- 
missions, but if this miscreant’s account 
were false, what reliance could be placed 
on the rest of his evidence? What he 
(Lord Fortescue) wished the Government 
to do was to institute a strict investigation 
into the matter, and if the magistrates 
should have been found to have acted as 
described, to visit them with its severest 
displeasure. If they were innocent, it was 
due to them to have the calumny exposed, 
but most of all, it was essential for the 
Government to mark their reprobation of 
practices which, if supposed to be tolerated 
or connived at by them, would utterly 
destroy all confidence in the administra. 
tion of the law, and would render Ireland 
once more a prey to that — of outrage 
and bloodshed from which she had been 
for some time happily exempt. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving— 


“ That there be laid before the House a 
return of outrages reported by the Irish con- 
stabulary during the month of June last.” 


The Duke of Wellington had no objec- 
tion to the pruduction of the returns which 
the noble Earl required, nor should he 
have thought it necessary to say a word on 
such a motion if the noble Earl had not 
thought proper to draw conclusions from 
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appeared on the face of the returns al- 
ready made, for the first six months of 
the present year. The noble Earl had 
drawn from those returns conclusions 
against the system of Government carried 
on by the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland and 
by the noble Lord the Irish Secretary, and 
also against some highly respectable and 
respected persons now filling the highest 
judicial situations in that country. He 
thought that the recollection of former 
discussions on this subject might have re- 
called to the mind of the noble Earl cir. 
cumstances which might have occasioned 
a diflerence in the amount of crimes re- 
ported by the constabulary in different 
years, without the necessity of calling in 
question the system of Government in Ire- 
land, and above all, the system of ad- 
ministration of the law by persons at the 
head of the criminal justice in that coun- 
try. Admit it to be true that there were 
more outrages committed in the first six 
months of 1842 than in those of 1841, at 
least that it so appeared by the constabu- 
larly returns, still it might happen that 
the constabulary were more active, and 
discovered more of those offences in one 
year than in another. Surely it would not 
be fair to omit so important a consideration 
as this, when a noble Lord was about to 
cast blame on the Government and on the 
administration of justice. As to what 
took place at the trial before Lord Chief 
Justice Pennefather at the assizes at 
Armagh, all he could say was, that from 
all he knew of the high character of the 
learned individual who filled the situation 
of Chief Justice, he did not think that on 
the bench in either country there was one 
more distinguished for his great ability 
and strict impartiality in the administra- 
tion of the law. It was not therefore to 
be supposed that in almost the outset of 
his career as Lord Chief Justice he would 
deliver a charge more in the spirit of an 
advocate than a judge, he would not say 
more on that point, but that it formed no 
ground for the alleged increase of crime in 
1842, as compared with 1841. As to the 
witness Hagan, he had made inquiry into 
the case, and learned that his testimony 
was supported by that of others who were 
credible persons, and that the parties on 
trial had been convicted by the fullest and 
most satisfactory evidence. The noble 
Earl had adverted to the conduct of the 
person who had been admitted as King's 
evidence, and who stated that the magis- 
trates knew of his conduct in endeavouring 
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to induce others to become Ribandmen, 
and that they encouraged him in such pro. 
ceedings, and that the Provost of Sligo 
had also given him similar encouragement, 
He had been informed that at the trial the 
counsel for the accused had made a similar 
charge against the Government, but that 
before the trial closed the learned Gentle. 
man withdrew it, finding, as he stated, 
that it had no foundation whatever. The 
charge against the Provost of Sligo and 
against the magistrates was equally ground- 
less. In fact, it appeared that when the 
provost released the man Hagan, he told 
him in the presence of several magistrates 
to avoid going again into such society as 
he had mixed with. There was no more 
ground for charging the magistrates with 
any knowledge or encouragement of this 
man’s conduct than there was for charging 
the Government. If any magistrates could 
be guilty of such conduct as receiving in- 
formation of this kind, and employing such 
a person to get it, and to induce others to 
become Ribandmen, they would deserve 
and would receive the severest marks of 
the displeasure of Government. Nothing 
could be more base or more unworthy the 
character of a man or a magistrate than 
such a proceeding ; but in proportion as a 
charge was severe so should the inquiry 
into it be strict. He understood that the 
Government of Ireland had directed in- 
quiries to be made, in order to ascertain 
the facts on this subject ; and they would 
take due notice of the conduct of the ma- 
gistrates, if it had been such as the noble 
Earl described. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde did not 
understand the noble Earl to say, that the 
evidence given at the trial of the Riband- 
men inculpated the Government; but it 
did, to a certain degree, the Provost of 
Sligo and the magistrates. The witness 
said, the magistrates were aware of his 
conduct. This witness might not be 
worthy of credit; aud it was not for him 
to say, that the magistrates were guilty, as 
their inculpation only rested on the tes- 
timony of this individual. The noble 
Duke said, it was quite impossible that 
the Lord Chief Justice of lreland, bearing 
so high a character as he did, could have 
made a charge such as described by the 
noble Earl. He had only become ac- 
quainted with the charge by the usual 
means of public information ; and, if cor- 
rectly reported, he thought a greater mis- 
fortune could not befal that learned indi- 
vidual’s reputation, no matter what his 
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previous reputation might have been, than 
to have his character, as a judge, connected 
with that charge, as reported in the public 
newspapers. 

The Earl of Wicklow knew nothing of 
the case, but it appeared an inconvenient 
and unjust proceeding to throw out impu- 
tations of this kind, founded on mere news- 
paper report, against one of the most able 
and learned judges on the Irish bench, 
who was charged with being a party, by 
his proceedings, to the increase of crime in 
Ireland. If the noble Farl, before com- 
menting on the learned judge's charge, had 
inquired whether the report were correct— 
{Earl Fortescue : “ Hear.”".] Then he un- 
derstood the noble Earl had made previous 
inquiry ; but the noble Marquess certainly 
rested his accusation on newspaper report. 
With respect to the witness Hagan, it 
should be recollected that his evidence was 
corroborated ; and when he said that the 
magistrates were aware of his conduct, did 
he mean that they were aware of it during 
the whole course of his proceedings, or only 
at the time of the trial? Of course they 
must have been aware of it at the time of 
the trial, and this constituted no charge 
against the magistrates whatever. He 
could not approve of the reason given by 
the noble Earl for complaining of the dis- 
missal of some stipendiary magistrates, es- 
pecially when he considered the high po- 
sition which the noble Earl had held, and 
might again occupy in Ireland. The noble 
Earl said, that the local magistrates had 
not the confidence of the people, because 
they were not of the same politics or reli- 
gion as the bulk of the population. It 
followed from this that the noble Earl 
would appoint stipendiary magistrates on 
account of their politics and_ religion. 
Now, he had had experience for a quarter 
of a century as a magistrate, and he did 
not believe that the Catholic people valued 
a magistrate either for being a Roman Ca- 
tholic or professing liberal politics ; but he 
had invariably found them place confidence 
in individuals whose high station or great 
property pointed them out as fit to exercise 
the magisterial functions. 

The Earl of Glengall said that the in- 
crease of crime in Ireland began before the 
late Government went out of office; it had 
been regularly increasing since 1840. In 
that year the number of crimes, according 
to the constabulary returns, was 4,677 ; 
and in 1841, during a great portion of 
which year the late Government was in 
office, the number had increased to 5,360. 
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That class of crimes to which the noble 
Earl had alluded, had also increased in 
1841, as compared with the amount in 
1840. In 1841 the elections took place, 
and some increase of offences at that time 
might naturally be expected, but a vast 
number of these were not comprised in the 
constabulary returns. During the last 
election for Tipperary, several persons were 
wounded and killed; but the wounded 
were concealed, and the killed were buried. 
After such turbulence, occasioned by the 
elections, it was no wonder that the next 
year’s returns should show an increase of 
crime. The late Government had boasted 
of possessing the confidence of the people ; 
but they certainly never enjoyed it to the 
extent they wished it to be supposed. He 
would substantiate this statement by quot- 
ing some passages from a speech delivered 
by Dr. M’Hale, Titular Archbishop of 
Tuam, delivered on the hustings at Mayo 
when he nominated Mr. Browne. Dr. 
M’Hale “leaned,” it was reported, “ with 
a heavy hand on his quondam allies, the 
expiring Whigs, who,” he declares, 


“ Are only less bad than the Tories, and 
who were checked in manifesting the exuber- 
ance of their hatred to a religion to the politi- 
cal influence of whose professors they owed 
their own power, were artful enough to keep 
up the cry against their political opponents, 
and to justify their own political profligacy, 
by a reference to the worst tyranny of the 
Tories. It would seem as if they were justi- 
fied in doing evil because the Tories had done 
or might do worse; and whilst they pointed 
the attention and the fears of the Roman 
Catholics to the battering-ram with which the 
Conservatives would beat down our faith, 
they were insidiously working the engines of 
the mine.” 

And again, 

“ The unfortunate Whigs overshot the mark. 
Had they asserted the interests of the empire, 
whilst they had yet violated no pledge and 
stood firm in the confidence of the country, 
they might have gone out of office with general 
regret, but they would soon have been tri- 
umphantly brought back on the shoulders of 
the people. Instead of that they forgot their 
plighted faith; they ministered to individual 
cupidity, instead of consulting the public in- 
terest. They created stipendiary magistrates, 
and inspectors, and commissioners, and chiefs 
and sub-chiefs of police, and a whole host of 
unnecessary functionaries, increasing the local 
taxation of the people, and so exhausted the 
confidence of the great influential masses of 
the nation, that they were on the brink of 
expiring of a political consumption. They 


deserved their fate ; it would be a lesson to all 
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imagined that it is the dispensation of a well- 
merited patronage that demands animadver- 
sion. Were places conferred as the reward of 
political principles or national spirit, it would 
be expected that those principles and that 
spirit should be more manifest in proportion 
to the extended range of their operation. 
But when you find the place-hunters ridie 
culing in office the very principles by which 
they sought preferment, we must infer that 
the place was conferred, not as a reward for 
their patriotism, but as a bribe for their apos- 
tacy. Nay, more, when of these Irish Catho- 
lics, of very flexible political integrity, the 
least possible number is chosen for office, just 
such a number as may be sufficient to keep 
the expectants from open mutiny, whilst the 
English and the Scotch, the Tory and the 
Radical, are taken to the high places of trust 
and emolument, is it not evident that the 
boasted justice of the Whigs towards Ireland 
is only the crumbs which they cast to the im- 
portunity of selfish suitors, and that the little 
of benevolence which they have displayed 
towards this country is entirely ascribable to 
the spirit of its people, whilst their bigotry 
and their tyranny are all their own? The 
petty and vindictive religious annoyances of 
the Whigs will be at anend. None but a 
peddling miserable Ministry could devise such 
expedients for keeping up the ascendancy of 
the Protestant establishment. To that anti- 
national object their labours and their vigils 
were chiefly consecrated, and the last act 
almost of their political existence—the ex- 
action of the million from those who had 
already suffered such long and harassing tithe 
martyrdom, notwithstanding repeated assur- 
ances of its remission—fully attests the cor- 
dial devotion of those pretended friends to 
that very establishment to which Ireland owes 
all its misery. It is not only to our faith, but 
also to our nation, they marked their enmity ; 
and, whatever department you cast your eyes 
on, you are sure to meet groups of aliens as 
the tenants of the principal places. You 
must, whether the Minister of the day be 
Whig or Tory, rely on your own energies and 
your own intelligence. We have been op- 
pressed of old by the one—we have been 
recently deceived by the others—but in future 
it will be our duty to watch, and suffer not 
your credulity to be betrayed hy hollow pro- 
mises, nor force to trample on your constitu- 
tional rights.” 


Those were the opinions of Dr. M’Hale, 
with respect to the administration of the 
Whigs, and they confirmed his own view, 
that the present was better than the late 
Government for Ireland. 

Lord Fitzgerald did not rise to defend 
any part of the transaction, but he thought 
that the assurance given by the noble 
Duke, that the assistance of Government 
would be given and would be followed up 
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fairly and honestly, ought to be satisfac. 
tory. He would merely observe, that if 
Mr. Fawcett and the other magistrates 
were guilty, so was Mr. O’Brien. 

Earl Fortescue rejoiced that his having 
brought this subject forward had elicited 
the declaration of the noble Duke, which 
was honourable to the Government, and 
would be gratifying to the country. 

Motion agreed to. 


Marrtace Law (Iretanp).] The Lord 
Chancellor begged to lay before their Lord- 
ships the report of the committee which 
had been appointed to consider the state of 
the marriage Jaw in Ireland. The com. 
mittee proceeded to examine witnesses ; 
but in the course of their proceedings they 
were informed that certain proceedings 
had taken place in Ireland, and that a 
special voulias had in one case been re- 
turned, in order that the question should 
be argued before the Queen’s Bench, the 
decision in which court would be reviewed 
in all probability by a writ of error before 
their Lordships. The judges had been 
summoned, in order that their Lordships 
should have the advantage of their advice 
and assistance in considering the question 
of the marriage law, and laying the foun- 
dation of future legislation, if future legis- 
lation should be deemed necessary. That 
course had been acted on up to a certain 
point : but notwithstanding all the efforts 
he, as well as others interested in the ques- 
tion, had made, he found it impossible to 
have the writ of error decided by their 
Lordships before the judges went circuit. 
It was impossible then to come to a deci- 
sion in the present Session of Parliament. 
In the mean time he was informed that 
great inconvenience arose from the present 
state of the law; that men were deserting 
their wives in great numbers, and that an 
immediate remedy was necessary to check 
the evil. This matter being brought be- 
fore the committee, after carefully consi- 
dering the subject, they came to the deci- 
sion that the bill which had been referred 
to the committee, should be passed into a 
law for the purpose of legalising the mar- 
riages which had already taken place. 
Some amendments were suggested in the 
bill as it was originally framed, and he 
begged to give notice that he should move 
its committal to-morrow. 

Lord Campbell: It must be in the re- 
collection of their Lordships that he had 
presented a vast number of petitions from 
the Presbyterians of Ireland against this 
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pill—that body comprising one half the 
Protestants of that part of the United 
Kingdom. They unanimously expressed 
their aversion to the bill which had been 
sent up from the other House on this sub- 
ject, on the ground that it was an enacting 
instead of a declaratory law. It assumed 
that those marriages were null and void. 
and that the parties so married (unless the 
marriages were confirmed by act of Parlia- 
ment) had lived in a state of concubinage, 
and that their issue were bastards. This 
subject excited but little interest here ; 
but it filled the people of Ireland with con- 
sternation. In India, America, and all 
our colonies, the validity of such marriages 
must be called in question. It was dis- 
tinctly announced that no legislation 
should take place until the question was 
judicially determined. A solemn warning 
was given by his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham) that marriages con- 
tracted pending the decision might be pro- 
nounced unlawful. He bore willing testi- 
mony to the eagerness of his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack to bring 
this question on before the judges went on 
circuit. But why should not the judges 
be now assembled ? His noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) must recollect a 
case where the judges were summoned to 
give their advice as to the validity or in- 
validity of a certain marriage. Would it 
be unfitting that the judges should be now 
assembled, and the Session prolonged a few 
days, in order to decide so momentous a 
question as whether thousands, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of their countrymen 
were lawfully married, and their children 
legitimate or bastards. But there was no 
necessity for summoning judges. His 
noble and learned Friend on the Woolsack 
promised to secure the attendance of six 
or seven judges. [The Lord Chancellor: 
I said I could reckon on five judges ; but 
some of the bishops objected.] The bi- 
shops. Surely his noble and learned Friend 
dreaded no anathema from that quarter. 
And at all events he must have done better 
if he acted on the dictates of his sound 
judgment, than when he followed (with all 
reverence he said it) the extremely injudi- 
cious advice which had been given on this 
occasion by some right rev. Prelates. How- 
ever, it was plain that, in addition to the 
judges, on which his noble and learned 
Friend reckoned, their Lordships might 
have the assistance of three noble and 
learned Lords who filled the highest judi- 
cial office, and whose opinions were univer- 
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sally respected. They might have the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, and the judges of the Arches 
and Consistorial Courts—men eminent for 
all learning, but especially remarkable for 
their knowledge of marriage law. Amongst 
the witnesses examined before the com- 
mittee, were Dr. Henry and Dr. Mont- 
gomery. ‘The first said, that his own 
father, being dead, must be considered to 
have lived in a state of concubinage if 
this bill passed; and Dr. Montgomery 
added, that nothing could be more offen- 
sive to the whole body of the Presbyterians 
than such an enacting law. He could 
prove from laws passed in the Irish and 
English Parliaments, that the present: bill 
was without precedent. In 1782—when 
the marriages of Presbyterians by a cler- 
gyman of their own body were in the same 
state of doubt as mixed marriages were 
now—an act was passed declaring them 
valid, but not at all amounting to an 
enacting act. In India, again, Presby- 
terian ministers sent out from Scotland, 
were in the same situation as in Ireland. 
In the reign of George 3rd, an act was 
passed, which stated in its preamble— 

‘‘Whereas doubts have arisen, &c., as to 
marriages celebrated by ordained ministers of 
the church of Scotland, be it declared that such 
laws should be considered valid.”” 

It had been said, however, that in the pre- 
sent case there could not be a declaratory 
law, because the decisions in Ireland pro- 
nounced these marriages void. In the 
first place, if that were the case, it would 
be no bar to their passing a declaratory law. 
There were several instances where a law 
was passed directly in the teeth of the 
opinion of the judges. He recollected one 
instance of the kind — Fox's Libel Act. 
Before that bill passed, the judges were 
assembled, to ascertain whether the jury 
was entitled to consider the question of 
law and fact, and they unanimously de- 
cided, that the jury had nothing to do 
with the law. But in spite of this, the 
House came to the decision, that it was 
the ancient common law of England; that 
the joint question came properly before 
the jury, and that they had unjustly been 
deprived of it. There was no necessity, 
however, in this case, of running counter 
to the decisions of the judges. There was 
a great majority of those decisions in fa- 
vour of the validity of such marriages. 
The noble and learned Lord then referred 
to a number of cases, anong others, the 
King v. Marshall, the King v. Wilson, the 
Queen v. Holloway. In one case, Judge 
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Moore said, in answer to an objection that 
such marriages were illegal, he wondered 
that the question should be raised, when 
the decisions on the circuit in their favour 
had been so numerous. The only legal 
authority in opposition to all these was a 
note in a book of a very acute barrister, 
deceased, Mr. Jacob; while in the oppo- 
site scale, lay the opinions of Sir Samuel 
Sheppard, Sir W. Scott, Chief Justice 
Dallas, Lord Ellenborough, and all the 
high authorities of our courts. In the 
first decision in Ireland, the judges decided 
without any great assistance ; but in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, the question was 
argued (and he carefully read a report of 
the proceedings) in a most learned, elabo- 
rate, and satisfactory manner, No coun- 
sel in Westminster-hall could have argued 
it better —few so well. If ever there was 
a case for a declaratory act, this was that 
case. The bill before their Lordshi)s 
could not but be hurtful to the feelings, 
and prejudicial to the interests, of the Irish 
Presbyterians. They should, he thought, 
contrive means for adjudicating upon writs 
of error, during the present Session of 
Parliament, and postpone any legislative 
enactment until the next. 

Lord Brougham said, that although it 
was impossible to deny the greater part of 
the propositions stated by the noble and 
Jearned Lord, still the noble and learned 
Lord did uot seem to reflect on the difficult 
position in which they were placed, and 
how much it was a choice of evils and dif- 
ficulties which was before them. The 
question was not whether they should pass 
a declaratory or an enacting act. There 
existed circumstances which rendered the 
former course almost impossible at pre- 
sent, however practicable it might have 
been at a former stage of the proceedings. 
It had been decided by a majority of eight 
to two of the Irish judges, that the mar- 
riages were illegal, and it would be adopt- 
ing a very novel course to state, as they 
would have to state, in the preamble, sup- 
posing that they passed a declaratory act, 
that doubts had arisen as to whether the 
marriages in question were legal or not, 
when, as he had stated, it had been de- 
clared, by a majority of eight to two of 
the Irish judges, that there was no doubt 
about the matter, and that the marriages 
were clearly illegal. The petitions which 
he had frequently presented during the 
Session, upon this subject, were strongly 
in favour of a declaratory act; but he be- 
lieved, that under the existing circum- 
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stances, when the question was, whether 
they should have an enacting measure, or 
no measure at all, the people would prefer 
the former alternative. 

The Lord Chancellor explained that he 
had introduced the measure before the 
House in consequence of the impossibility 
of finally deciding the question judicially 
this Session. He had received a letter 
from the Rev. Dr. Montgomery, the mo. 
derator of one of the Irish Synods, Stating 
the desirableness of an enactment of a 
retrospective character, wide enough to 
meet all the difficulties of the case ; and, 
instead of insisting upon a declaratory act, 
appending the draft of an enacting act, 
which it was stated would be satisfactory, 
Their Lordships, he thought, could not 
with propriety pass an act declaring that 
to be law which not only the Irish judges, 
but the Ecclesiastical Courts, had declared 
not to be Jaw. He would, therefore, advise 
their Lordships to pass the bill before them 
as the least objectionable course which 
they could adopt, and as the best mode of 
meeting the difficulties of the case. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde believed 
that the great majority of the Lrish Pres- 
byterians would be adverse to the bill be- 
fore their Lordships. He was sure that 
the most influential and intelligent among 
them would prefer postponing legislation 
for this Session, rather than adopting the 
bill before the House. But for his own 
part, he was so much aware of the difficul- 
ties which had sprung up from the present 
unsatisfactory state of the law, that he 
would assuredly wish to see some measure 
passed upon the subject without delay. 
He could have wished that it had been 
found possible to have introduced a decla- 
ratury act, for this purpose ; for it was 
the opinion of the Irish people, notwith- 
standing the judicial decision, that the 
marriages were legal. There were mar- 
riages of the same description taking place 
in other parts of the world, and if they 
allowed the idea to go abroad, sanctioned 
by their Lordships’ decision, that such 
marriages were illegal or invalid, much 
mischief could not but ensue. “He trusted 
that, supposing the real state of the law to 
be what the Irish Presbyterian public 
esteemed it, a declaratory act would be at 
some future period introduced without 
prejudice to the bill before their Lord- 
ships. 

The Earl of Wicklow did not think that 
| the Irish Presbyterians would be dissatis- 
fied with the bill before the House. Ata 
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former period of the proceedings they royal charter granted to the island in 
might not have approved of it, but under 1832 by his late Majesty William 4th., 
the present circumstances it became a who himself, attached to that noble pro- 
matter of consideration for them, whether fession which gave to them the command 
it would not be better that the bill as it of the ocean, had personally served in 
stood should pass, rather than that the those latitudes, and might fairly be pre- 
law should remain in its present uncertain sumed to have known the circumstances 
condition ; and he would, upon this view and wants of the population. That Mo- 
of the case, give the measure before their arch, whose characteristic virtues were 
Lordships his most cordial concurrence. kindness of feeling and singleness of in- 
Lord Campbell was afraid that no tention, had confided to the keeping of 
Presbyterian in Ireland knew what was jhat colony a constitution, broad and liberal 
now about to be done, and the enactment jy, jts provisions, and it was for the pro- 
of this bill would come upon them like a) noters of that act of disfranchisement to 
clap of thunder. : i prove, that it had worked ill, he (Mr. 
Report adopted, Bill to be committed. Howard) contended, that the House of 
Their Lordships adjourned. Assembly had applied itself with judgment 
and with diligence to their legislative func- 
vs tions. They had caused 1,000 miles of 
BQUSE.OF COUMONS, road to be laid down; they had erected 
Monday, August 8, 1842. lighthouses along the coast; by the build- 

ing of prisons, steps had been taken to 


Minvres.] New Wait. J. Walter, Esq., vice Sir G.| yard and vindicate the law—nor had 


Larpent. 
Buus. Publicm° 9°: Slave Trade (Portuguese Ves. they been neglectful of the cause of edu- 


sels, No. 2). cation. Under their jurisdiction the tri- 


Committed.—Bankruptey Law Amendment ; Limitation : 3 
se tieiaeepaniaiiodaa enaiboiet tndhaets umphs of cultivation had extended. To 


Reported.—Boroughs Incorporarion; Coventry Boun,) NO more legitimate purpose, ina primitive 
dary ; County Courts Salaries and Expenses. state of society, could their labours have 


peng si 5: <ceeaiiamaead Manabe ® J ‘ 
tag port Bhs Mneorpora- | been directed—but he would take the li- 


Petitions PRESENTED. By Captain A’Court, from T. B. | berty of reading an extract from a work, 


Stephens, for Compensation under the County Courts | the “* Encyclopedia Britannica.” a work 
Bill.—By Mr. C. O’Brien, from the Chamber of Commerce E oF y 


of Limerick, for revision of the Report of the Expendi- ! certainly not drawn up for party purposes, 
ture for the Shannon Navigation.—From Mallow, against | and which thus describes the condition of 


the Tobacco Regulations Bill—From Mr. M. Gibson, H 
from Swansea, Havart, Chichester, and Halifax, for the island about 1836 and 1837. 


Allowance of Duty on Stock of Wine on Hand.—From ‘“ . 
Chester, that Brewers’ Casks may not be Distrainable for | The moral aspect of Newfoundland is ra- 


the Rent of their Customers.—From Ribbon Weavers of , ther encouraging ; considerable unanimity has 
Congleton, complaining of Distress.—From Bolton, against usually existed amongst the different religious 
the Boroughs Incorporation Bill. | persuasions, consisting of Wesleyans, Roman 

, Catholics, and Congregationalists; the Dis- 

NEWFOUNDLAND.] Onthe motion that senters being generally more numerous than 
the Newfoundland Bill be read a third | the Episcopalians, over whom there is an 
time, archdeacon, The Catholic church is governed 
Mr. Philip Howard rose, pursuant to | by a bishop. There are several newspapers 


| : ge: has then} published in the island, and of late years a 
the notice he had given, to move that the | taste for literature has been diffusing itself, 


bill under consideration, annulling the ex- There are between thirty and forty schools, as 
isting constitution of Newfoundland, be well for adults as for children. Ai St. John’s 
read a third time that day three months. there is a commercial society, out of which a 
In so doing, he was not unmindful of the | chamber of commerce is chosen; there are se- 
fact, that he gave to the supporters of the | veral benevolent societies, and two benefit so- 
bill the vantage ground, as it was much | “'*"'®s- 

easier at that period of the Session for the; Such from impartial evidence was the 
Government to gather its strength; but,’ state of the island, and no defect in the 
although the provisions of that bill were | working of the constitution had been sub- 
unknown to the country generally until | stantiated beyond the fact that the elec- 
after the discussion of the 30th ult., he, tions had been rather stormily contested, 
did not wish to court success by anything | and that some scenes of violence had 
like a surprise, or resort to arts of un-| marked their progress; but that was not, 
worthy retaliation. They, the opponents | he presumed, a novel accusation even in 
of the bill, rested their case upon the ' more refined communities But he would 
202 
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now advert to the two most objectionable 
clauses of the Bill in its amended form as 
it had passed the committee. In the ex- 
isting charter no property qualification 
was exacted, as in Scotland, the best ex- 
ercise of choice was left to the electors, 
then, too, the amount of wealth in the 
island taken into view the qualification 
required was high, for the islanders lived 
in a very primitive and patriarchal style 
and payments, as in the middle ages were 
mostly in kind; but light were his objec- 
tions (and of those hon. Members with 
whom he had the honour to act) to the 
qualification clause as compared to the 
6th clause, which was in principle most 
objectionable ; it went by the fusion of 
_the two Chambers to stifle the popular 
voice, and reduced nearly to a nullity the 
right of representation; and would that 
be a course of legislation likely to forward 
the interest of the colony and content- 
ment of the governed? Would it hold out 
inducements to emigration? Would the 
English, the Anglo-Saxon leave the land 
of his fathers to live under a system of 
law less free than his own? No, the whole 
course of experience proved the reverse. 
Why then, court an invidious comparison 
between the freedom of the United States 
and the form of government of those 
under the sway of the British sceptre. 
Many hon. Members whom he saw oppo- 
site, had in 1832 and previously, opposed 
in this country the enlargement of the 
franchise proposed to be granted by the 
Reform Bill, but no hon. Member had 
since moved to repeal the provisions of 
that act, and why? because there was a 
wide difference and a broad distinction 
between not giving and taking away, and 
if such were their bearing at home, why 
in the name of honour and of justice 
should they adopt a different course to- 
wards a distant and unprotected colony— 
a colony which in the event of war would 
be, as it had ever been an important 
point of defence. Let them not poison 
the fountain of loyalty there by chilling 
diffidence and suspicion. To the hardy sons 
of Newfoundland belonged the honour, 
on the extreme outpost of civilization, of 
guarding the British flag. The hon. 
Member concluded by expressing a hope 
the House would ever regard as its own 
the interest of the British colonies. 

The House divided:—Ayes 55; Noes 
12: Majority 43, 
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List of the Aves. 


A’Court, Capt, Hogg, J. W. 
Arkwright, G. Hope, hon. C. 
Baldwin, B. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Baring, hon. W. B. Jermyn, Earl 
Bentinck, Lord G, Jones, Capt. 
Blackburne, J. I. Knatchbull,rt.hn.Sirk, 
Boldero, H. G. Lascelles, hn. W. §, 
Botfield, B. Lygon, hon. Gen, 
Broadley, H. Marsham, Visct. 
Bruce, Lord E. Masterman, J. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. Meynell, Capt. 
Cresswell, B. Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Damer, hon. Col. Packe, C. W. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. Peel, J. 

Estcourt, T. G. B. Pollock, Sir F. 
Flower, Sir J. Pringle, A. 

Follett, Sir W. W. Round, J. 

Ffolliott, J. Stanley, Lord 
Forbes, W. Sutton, hon. H. M, 
Fuller, A. E. Trench, Sir F. W. 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. Trotter, J. 

Gordon, hon. Capt. Verner, Col. 

Gore, M. Wood, Col, T. 
Goulburn, rt.hn.H. Wortley, hon. J. S, 
Greene, T. Young, J. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hardy, J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hodgson, R. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Gaskell, J. M. 


List of the Nors. 


Brotherton, J. Philips, M. 
Duncan, G, Plumridge, Capt. 
Duncombe, T. Scott, R. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. Wilde, Sir T. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Hawes, B. 
O’Brien, J. Howard, P. 
Pechell, Capt. Wall, B. 


Bill read a third time and passed. 


TELLERS, 


Bankruptcy Law AmMENDMENT.] 
House in committee on the Bankruptcy 
Law Amendment Bill. 

On the 49th clause, appointment of 
official assignees, 

Mr. M. Phillips said, that as the bill 
did not state the precise mode in which 
remuneration was to be afforded to these 
officers, he should be glad if any hon. 
Member would point out what was to be 
the extent of remuneration, and under 
what authority it was to be levied? The 
public would thus be better enabled to 
judge of the expense that would be in- 
curred by the working of this system. The 
bill was introduced at so late a period of 
the Session, that he had had no oppor- 
tunity of consulting any persons relative to 
it, except his own immediate constituency. 
He was inclined to believe that the ex- 
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nse would be increased under this mea- 
sure, and that in many instances the 
bankrupt’s estate would be divided under 


disadvantageous circumstances. The fiat 
should, in all cases, be worked with as 
much expedition and as cheaply as pos- 
sible. He made these remarks before, so 
far as he knew, any appointment of official 
assignees had been made, and therefore 
his opposition to that part of the bill could 
not be attributed to any personal feeling. 
The Altorney-General was quite sure 
that his hon. Friend had no other object 
in view than to make the bill as perfect as it 
could be made by the labours of the com- 
mittee. After the ample consideration 
which this subject had undergone in both 
Houses of Parliament, he did not think 
that any hon. Member had a right to com- 
plain that he had been taken by sur- 
prise. Lord Brougham’s Bill, which en- 
tirely altered the law upon this subject, 
had been introduced at a later period of 
the Session, and yet that bill had been 
passed, That the new system had produced 
great advantages was proved by official 
documents. In 180 estates, under the 
new system of proceeding by fiat, the pro- 
portion of debts collected was 724 percent. 
In 180 estates managed under the old 
commissions, taking them as they came, 
without selection, the amount of debts 
collected was only 38 per cent. The be- 
nefit which had been derived in collecting 
small debts of 1/., and under 2/.—of 2/., 
and under 5l.—of 5/., and under 10/., was 
very great. The report on the subject set 
forth, that the advantage of the present 
system was made perfectly clear from the 
fact, that since it was carried into effect, 
all the debts not exceeding 1/. amounted 
to 2,885/.; of which 2,125/. was actually 
collected; above 12, and under 2/,, the 
total was 1,399/.; the sum collected, 
1,0791.; above 2/., and under 51., the 
total was 1,925/.; the sum collected, 
1,6182.; above 5/., and under 10/., the 
total was 1,1392.; the sum collected, 8451. 
Thus, out of a gross sum, composed of 
small debts, amounting to 7,348/., 5,677/. 
had been collected; being not less than 
77 per cent. With respect to the remu- 
neration of official assignees, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman read the clause in the 
existing act, showing that the reward de- 
pended upon what the court from time to 
time might see fit to order. It was gene- 
rally done by a per centage, as for exam- 
ple, 5 per cent. for debts collected under 
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100/.; between 100/. and 500/., 24 per 
cent., and so on, diminishing according to 
the larger amount collected. There was 
no inflexible rule, and it was competent to 
the court to introduce such new orders as 
they thought proper. If they proceeded 
on a certain scale it was impossible to 
avoid complaints, that occasionally large 
sums would be paid to the official as- 
signees for comparatively little labour, 
whilst in other cases they might receive a 
very trifling sum, although they had had 
great labour; but the commissioners so 
endeavoured to adjust their scale as to 
avoid that inconvenience, and he believed 
they had succeeded in that by adopting 
a scale which did, on an average, give 
a fair remuneration. He trusted that under 
these circumstances the hon. Member op- 
posite would see that extending the system 
now adopted within forty miles round Lon- 
don to all parts of the kingdom would be 
a great boon. 

Sir 7. Wilde had no hesitation in 
giving this bill, upon the whole, his 
decided support. The most valuable part 
of the alteration that had taken place 
in the old law, was the appointment of 
official assignees. As to remuneration, 
the course adopted hitherto had had the 
effect, not ta give too much, but too 
limited, a remuneration. If it was re- 
quired to get respectable persons who 
could give security to be assignees, remu- 
neration proportioned to the services ren- 
dered by those persons must be allowed, 
otherwise respectable persons could not 
be obtained. Those persons frequently 
held large sums of money in their hands, 
which it was of importance to prevent 
their detaining in their possession, acd to 
compel them to pay into the bank. To 
effect that object, a provision would be 
introduced into the bill to the effect that 
if the commissioner or judge should find, 
that the assignee retained in his possession 
any sum exceeding 200/., beyond forty- 
eight hours, he should either have to pay, 
as a penalty, excessive interest on the 
sum, as was the case under the old Bank- 
ruptcy Act, or be subjected to the forfeit- 
ure of his office. Thus perfect security 
could be obtained against the faults of 
the official assignee. He would state, 
that during an experience of twenty-five 
years before the alteration in the law 
took place, not a bankruptcy estate be- 
came the subject of investigation that the 
bankrupt was not ruined, Since the al- 
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teration a great improvement had taken 
place. 

Mr. R. Scott wished this part of the 
bill to be referred to a select committee. 
There appeared to him to be no reason 
why official assignees should be paid more 
than accountants of the estate. 

Mr. B. Wood proposed an amendment 
to the effect that moneys should be re- 
ceived, not by the official ‘assignee alone, 
but jointly with one of the assignees 
chosen by the creditors, 

The Soltcttor- General said, that the rea- 
son of this system of official assignees 
working so well in London was this :— 
that they had also the management of the 
estate, and were enabled to collect debts, 
which could not have been got in under 
the old system. They could not get trade 
assignees to act in the same way, and what 
was now proposed by the hon. Member 
for Southwark was to clog the official 
assignee by obliging him always to have 
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one of the trade assignees with him when | 


he received money in respect of the bank- 
rupt’s estate. 
Mr, Hardy thought there could at least 


be no, inconvenience in limiting the re-! cient case. 
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means worked so well as some hon. Mem- 
bers seemed to think. He desired, for 
example, to ask this question—Had not 
Mr. Abbott been a defaulter to the extent 
of 60,000/.2 Mr. Clarke was a defaulter 
to the amount of 10,0002. It was under- 
stood to be Mr. Abbott’s practice to with. 
hold the funds of the estates with which he 
was connected till the dividend was on 
the point of being paid, and owing to such 
abuses, as well as upon other grounds, he 
did hold that the present system of official 
assignees required a very material altera. 
tion. He would suppose that the owners 
of a large manufacturing concern sud- 
denly became insolvent—that a commis- 
sion of bankruptcy issued—that the credi- 
tors’ assignee was desirous of working up 
the stock for the benefit of the estate- - 
could he do so where the official assignee 
had taken possession of the whole property 
in the manner of a sheriff's officer? He 
had looked at the matter with most 
anxious attention; he had listened to all 
that had been said on both sides, and he 
must be permitted to say, that the pro- 
moters of the bill had not made out a suf- 
Looking impartially at the 


ceipts of the official assignee to the amount | measure as it stood, he must declare him- 
P 5 ’ 


for which he might have given security. 
Where sums exceeding that amount were 
to be paid in, then he should be associated 
with the trading assignee. 

Mr. Hawes observed, that no human 
system could supply complete checks. It 


would be vain to make any attempt to | 


prevent all possible evils, and therefore he 
should say, that they ought to place some 
reliance upon the power of the Lord 
Chancellor and something also upon the 
influence of publicity; but as to a com- 
plete system of fchecks and prevention, he 
altogether despaired of seeing them iutro- 
duced into any legislative measure. In 
case of any misconduct, the trading 
assignee might call the official assignee to 
account, or at least might make such an 
application to the Court as would answer 
all the purposes of justice. It was well 
known that the commissioners readily lis- 
tened to any well-founded complaint, and 
he was justified in saying that there did 
not exist men of higher honour than the 
commissioners, or better men of business 
than the official assignees, 

Mr. Beckett contended, that the power 
ought not to be taken altogether out of 
the hands of the creditors’ assignee. The 
plan of official assignves had not by any 
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self wholly against passing such a bill at 


such a period of the Session, and for this 


amongst other reasons—that the House 
did not possess sufficient knowledge on 
the subject. If he thought himself entitled 
to ask for such a thing as a matter of fa- 
vour, he would request the right hon. 
Baronet near him to postpone the measure 
ull next Session; and he would beg the 
right hon. Baronet to recollect, that no 
one demanded such a measure; neither 
the commissioners nor the people made 
any requisition on the subject. If the 
committee decided to go on he should not 
persist in moving to restrict the powers 
proposed to be given. If, however, he 
should urge that proposition and be de- 
feated, then he would ask leave to propose 
that an annual return be made to Parlia- 
ment, brought down to the 3lst day of 
December in each year, and be presented 
within two months of the meeting of Par- 
liament, such return to set forth the total 
amount of monies received by assignees to 
bankrupts’ estates, distinguishing the 
amount received for each estate, and the 
balance in hand on account of each, as 
well as the total balance; those several 
accounts to be signed by the Accountant- 
general of the court, 
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Sir J. Graham said, he was surprised at 
the appeal which had been made to him. 
It must, of course, be in the recollection of 
hon. Membors, that before the House re- 
solved itself into a committee, the ques- 
tion of postponement had been very seri- 
ously discussed and decided in the nega- 
tive. He did not undervalue the objec- 
tions which had been made to the mea- 
sure, but he did not think that a more 
effectual remedy for the acknowledged 
evils of the law could at this moment be 
adopted ; nevertheless, he did not disguise 
from himself that the bill when passed into 
a law would meet with some opposition, and 
that opposition would be still more ditii- 
colt to deal with if directed against a post- 
poned measure, rather than against one 
not passed into alaw. There was a very 
large amount of local influence which could 
be called into activity against it—there 
were 700 commissioners, all members of 
the legal profession, who, with their 
friends, would array all their power against 
the measure ; and, considering it to be the 
best that under present circumstances 
could be carried, he must adhere to the 
determination which he had already ex- 
pressed of not consenting to its postpone- 
ment. In confirmation of the views of 
those who were engaged in promoting the 
bill, he should, with the permission of the 
House, read to them an opinion expressed 
by Lord Eldon more than forty years ago. 
It was reported in these words :— 


“ Upon this subject his Lordship observed, 
with warmth, that the abuse of the bankrupt law 
was a disgrace to the country, and that it would 
be better at once to repeal all the statutes than 
to suffer them to be applied to such purposes. 
There is no mercy to the estate—nothing is 
less thought of than the object of the commis- 
sion. As they are frequently conducted in the 
country they are little more than stock in trade 
for the commissioners, the assignees, and the 
solicitor. Instead of solicitors attending to 
their duty, as ministers of the court, for they 
are so, commissions of bankruptcy are treated 
as matters of traffic. A taking out the com- 
mission, B. and C, to be his commissioners, 
They are considered as stock in trade, and 
calculations are made how many commissions 
ean be bought into the partnership. Unless 
the court holds a strong hand over bankruptcy, 
particularly as administered in the country, it 
is itself accessory to as great a nuisance as 
any known in the land, and known to pass 
under the forms of its law.” 


Upon this he should observe, that those 
who opposed the bill were bound to show, 
that since the year 1801, when Lord Eldon 
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delivered the opinion which he had just 
read, a material change had taken place 
in the practice of which that noble and 
learned person so justly complained. 
There certainly had been a change in the 
metropolitan district, and the effect of the 
present measure would be to extend the 
metropolitan system to the provincial dis 
tricts ; and from the information that he 
had received from various quarters of 
high authority, he thought himself jus- 
tified in saying that the great commer- 
cial community of London were de- 
cidedly favourable to the proposed sys- 
tem. He recently had the honour of 
meeting a deputation at which three 
metropolitan Members were present, on 
which occasion he took the liberty of 
asking them whether on the whole they 
thought that the experiment of the official 
assignees had been successful or other- 
wise ? They stated, that at first there had 
been a good deal of suspicion entertained 
with respect to the official assignees, but 
the system gradually advanced in public 
estimation. The public knew that the 
assignees were under the strong hand of 
the Lord Chancellor, and it was well 
known that the least irregularity was 
visited with immediate correction. For 
these reasons, he must be allowed to say, 
he thought that the promoters of the bill 
would act a most unworthy part if they 
did not proceed with and bring to maturity 
a measure which had the support of the 
great commercial communities, and which 
had received the sanction of the Lord 
Chancellor, and of the Master of the 
Rolls. 

Mr. B. Wood stated, that one of the 
objects which he had in view was to render 
the creditors assignee a check upon the 
official assignee. During the existence of 
the law there bad been three defaulters. 
The bill under the consideration of the 
House did not contain a single clause to 
protect the estate of the bankrupt from 
frauds of a similar character. If the estate 
were protected, he should be satisfied. 
He proposed that the trade assignee 
should also sign the receipt, and thus a 
greater security would be affurded against 
a mal-appropriation of the property. 

Mr. Hardy could not see what objec- 
tion could be urged against the adoption of 
the proposition. Could it not be pro- 
vided, that in all cases where a sum of 
money was held beyond the amount of the 
security, one of the trade assignees should 
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be associated with the other, and thus 
afford a security against the commission 
of fraud? He did not wish to make any 
alteration in the portion of the bill relating 
to official assignees, but he thought that 
when the official assignees had possession 
of a larger sum than that for which they 
had given security, a control ought to be 
exercised over them in order to prevent 
the occurrence of cases similar to that of 
Abbott. 

Mr. Hawes referred to a case which 
had come before the Lord Chancellor very 
recently. Out of five commissioners 
named, one had been selected to move the 
fiat—his name had since very properly 
been left out—three were creditors to the 
estate, and one was a debtor. : 

Mr. Jervis said, that the hon. Member 
for Lambeth had not been more happy in 
his selection of cases than had been the 
right hon. Baronet himself. The hon. 
Member for Lambeth cited his case, and 
in the face of that gave his support to the 
bill. The right hon. Baronet had referred 
to the opinion of Lord Eldon on the state 
of the bankrupt laws. That opinion was, 
he believed, delivered in 1801. So little 
did the right hon. Baronet know of the 
question, that he was obliged to refer to 
the opinion of Lord Eldon to strengthen 
his argument on the subject. He thought 
that it was not right to press a matter of 
so much importance at so late a period of 
the Session, particularly as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds and other hon. Members 
connected with mercantile matters, had 
expressed an opinion in favour of the 
postponement of the bill. It appeared as 
if the bill had been brought forward at 
that advanced period, and hurried through 
the House with the view of preventing the 
700 commissioners from having an oppor- 
tunity of stating their views on the mea- 
sure before the House. He considered 
the objections which had been urged 
against the clause to be well founded. 
What they said was this—Do not invest 
all the power over the property of the 
bankrupt in the hands of the official as- 
signee. 

Sir T. Wilde said, that though he should 
be happy to see the bill postponed until 
next Session, he did not concur in the ob- 
jections urged against this particular 
clause by the hon. Member who had _pre- 
ceded him. He would address himself, 
therefore, to the particular clause which 
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ber for Leeds led the discussion into the 
general question, whether the bill should 
pass or not. The objections urged against 
this clause were founded on great and 
essential mistakes. Most of those objec. 
tions which his hon. Friend had pointed 
out might easily be remedied. The hon. 
Member for Leeds said, that the official 
assignee took possession of the estate im- 
mediately, and that there was not suffi- 
cient control or security for the creditor, 
In order to form a judgment on this mat- 
ter, it would be necessary to compare 
the present state of things with that 
which existed previously. The mode of 
working a commission in London and the 
country before the new arrangement was 
this :—The warrant was directed to a per- 
son called a messenger. In the country, 
generally, the messenger was the sheriff's 
bailiff. In London there were certain 
persons appointed by the Lord Chancellor, 
generally persons of no property ; the pro- 
perty was seized by a man employed for 
5s. a-day, and so the estate remained un- 
til the second public meeting, when the 
assignee was appointed. ‘There was an 
exception, where a trade had to be carried 
on, or where there was an extent on the 
part of the Crown. On these occasions 
an application was made for the appoint- 
ment of an official assignee. Therefore 
you had to compare the responsibility of 
the bailiff, who had given no security to 
the creditors, with the official assignee 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor, and 
who had to give security. No com- 
parison could be instituted between the 
two persons. The duty of the official 
assignee began with the issuing of the 
commission. So much for the first 
stage. What was the second? ‘The hon, 
Member for Leeds said, ‘‘ Suppose you 
wish to redeem property, see what advan- 
tage you deprive the estate of by not 
allowing the trade assignee to interfere.” 
The rule now prevailing in London with 
regard to official assignees was this :— 
There were orders made by the commis- 
sioner that the official assignee should not 
retain more than 100. in his hands, ba- 
lance of a particular estate, and the ag- 
gregate amount of his balances on all the 
estates to which he was assignee could 
not be more than 1,000/.; the rest ought 
to be paid in in the name of the Account- 
ant-general in Bankruptcy. The hon. 
Member for Leeds said, suppose you 





they were considering when the hon. Mem- 





wanted to redeem property? He thought 
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that there was not the slightest difficulty 
in doing so. Let them suppose the condi- 
tion of property before the appointment of 
assignees—there was no one to represent 
the estate at all who could advance the 
money. The only mode would be bya 
general meeting of creditors, who must 
advance the money out of their own 
pockets, that was, if it occurred before the 
appointment of assignees. Under the bill, 
as it stood, there would be quite as much 
facility in obtaining funds to carry on 
trade, to redeem pledges, or to do anything 
for the benefit of the estate, as there was 
now under the present system. Supposing 
it were necessary that 1 ,000J. of the funds 
which had been realised were wanted to 
pay dock dues, so that certain goods might 
be entered, the assignees would call a 
meeting by advertisement in the Gaze(te 
—they would, at that meeting, receive 
authority from the body of the creditors— 
that authority would be laid before the 
commissioner, and the matter would be at 
once done. Sothat, in fact, all the bill 
would do would be to prevent the misap- 
plication of the funds, while every facility 
was given to apply them for the benefit of 
the estate. Then, with respect to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Southwark, it would be admitted, that 
under the old system, the assignees being 
themselves deeply engaged in trade, did 
not spend their time in attempting to 
get in small or difficult accounts; they 
were generally left to themselves, and, in 
many cases, the money which they did 
succeed in collecting they paid in to their 
own account at their bankers, and traded 
on the credit it gave them, and sometimes 
years passed over without any dividend 
being declared. The bill provided for the 
appointment of official assignees, who 
might in the collection of money proceed 
without the concurrence of the trade as- 
signees, and by their means the debts 
would be better looked after and sooner 
collected to be divided amongst the cre- 
ditors of the estate. The bill, however, 
expressly gave the trade assignees alone 
the power of saying how, when, and in 
what manner the effects belonging to an 
estate should be converted; but money 
ence collected was locked up in the hands 
of the Accountant-general in Bankruptcy, 
where it lay till it was required. All that 
the bill provided was greater security 
against the mis-application of the funds, 
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be objectionable to those engaged in trade 
and liable to suffer from bankruptcies, 
The object of the clause under discussion 
was to provide the means for as large and 
as early a dividend as possible, and, in 
his opinion, it would be effectual to that 
end. It might be asked why the 
present provisions were not extended 
to the country when the new system 
was first introduced? He remembered 
very well what was the reason given by 
those who introduced it; they were anxious 
to try the system in London first. The 
official assignees were obliged to keep 
their books in a clear and accurate man- 
ner; those books were at all times open 
to the inspection of the trade assignees ; 
therefore, if the latter did their duty, the 
system provided for a diminution in the 
expense of working the commission, the 
certainty of the debts being collected, and 
a greatly increased security for all the 
funds realized; and he said that, not- 
withstanding the defalcation of the three 
individuals who had been alluded to, 
those defalcations arose from matters 
which might easily be controlled. Why 
should not the system work as well in 
the country as in London? He had al- 
ways taken a deep interest in the bill, 
and when it was before the House on the 
first occasion, he was aware that much 
suspicion existed in the minds of eminent 
men, both professional and mercantile, 
with regard to the appointment of official 
assignees. He had of late made inquiries 
on the subject, and he knew that that 
prejudice had been entirely dissipated, 
He highly approved of the system, he 
thought it would prove of great utility in 
the country as well as in London, and 
aithough he could have wished that the 
bill had been more maturely considered, 
still, as the bill was to pass in the present 
Session, he would give the clause his ear- 
nest support. 

Mr, Baldwin thought the bill would 
prove the means of much saving to es- 
tates, and a benefit to the country. The 
official assignee system had proved most 
useful in London, and he should certainly 
vote for its extension. 

Mr. M. Philips said, there was no doubt 
the trade assignees would still be pos- 
sessed of considerable powers even if the 
bill passed, but why should they be de- 
prived of the power to perform the last 
act? Why take from them the control of 
the funds? Why should they not in all 
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things act conjointly with the official as- 
signees? He, as the representative of a 
large manufacturing and mercantile com- 
munity, felt himself compelled to give his 
support to the amendment of the hon. 
Member for Southwark. He thought it 
most desirable that a trade assignee should 
be appointed, who might exercise some 
check upon the acts of the official assignee. 

Mr. B. Wood wished to state, that his 
object was that trade assignees should be 
appointed, who might act as a check upon 
the official assignees with respect to the 
sums of money received. He would be 
quite content if, in each case, one trade 
assignee was appointed. After what had 
taken place, he could not, with confidence, 
intrust the receipt of money to the official 
assignees alone, and he thought they 
ought to be accountable to responsible 
parties. It had been stated that, withina 
short period, two instances of improper 
conduct had occurred on the part of 
official assignees : but he believed the fact 
was, that three such cases had occurred. 
He might state that, in one instance, an 
official assignee was appointed, who, at 
the time of his appointment was known to 
be insolvent, and who had judgment debts 
hanging over him; and he believed that 
individual had not been in office six 
months before he defrauded several estates 
of the money placed in bis hands. He 
thought, after such occurrences, they 
ought not to legislate without requiring 
something like reasonable security for the 
future. He considered that no official 
assignee ought to be allowed to receive 
money, unless the name of a trade assignee 
was appended to the receipt. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the word “alone” leaving the power 
in the hands of the official assignee, stand 
part of the clause.—Ayes 52; Noes 16: 
Majority 36. 

List of the Ayers. 


Arkwright, G. Eliot, Lord 

Baird, W. Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Baldwin, B. Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Baring, hon. W. B. Flower, Sir J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Follett, Sir W. W. 
Blackburne, J. I. Ffolliott, J. 

Boldero, H. G. Forbes, W. 

Bruce, Lord E. Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Clerk, Sir G. Gladstone,rt.ho.W.E. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. Gordon, hon. Capt. 
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Darby, G. Gore, M. 
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East, J. B. Hamilton, W. J. 
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| Hodgson, R. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 


Pulsford, R. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stewart, J, 


Jones, Capt. Stuart, H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE Taylor, T. E. 
Lincoln, Earl of Wood, Col. T. 
Lowther, J. H. Young, J. 

Lyall, G, 

Marsham, Visct. TELLERS. 
Meynell, Capt. Fremantle, Sir T. 


Nicholl, rt. hon. J. Pringle, A. 
List of the Noes, 
Aglionby, H. A. Pechell, Capt. 


Aldam, W Philips, M. 
Brotherton, J. Scott, R. 
Cobden, R. Sheppard, T. 


Hardy, J, Trotter, J. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. Williams, W. 
Jervis, J. 

Langton, W. G. TELLERS, 
Masterman, J. Beckett, W. 
Morris, D. Wood, B. 


Clause agreed to. 

On clause 58, 

Mr. Jervis said, he wished to know upon 
what statistics it was proposed that the 
number of the commissioners should be 
confined to ten. He did not see when 
Manchester alone would give occupation 
to three courts, how ten could perform 
the duties. 

Sir J. Graham said, that perhaps the 
number was less than might be required. 
The number of commissioners in London 
was six, and they performed the duties 
for forty miles round London; but the 
Lord Chancellor having communicated 
with those commissioners, they took upon 
themselves to discharge the duties for 100 
miles around the metropolis. This would 
include Brighton and many other large 
towns. If six commissioners were suffi- 
cient for the metropolis and 100 miles 
around, and the commissioners, after ten 
years’ experience, were content to under- 
take the additional duty which would be 
thrown upon them, be thought that ten 
might, perhaps, be capable of doing the 
remaining business. He had, however, 
no objection that they should be increased 
to twelve. 

Mr. Jervis said, that if persons living at 
100 miles from London were obliged to 
come up to the metropolis to prove small 
debts, it was another objection against the 
bill, because it was tantamount to a denial 
of justice, 

Sir J. Graham then proposed to amend 
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the clause, by substituting the number 
twelve for ten. 

Mr. Jervis said, it was evident that the 
bill had been brought into the House in 
such a state that the right hon. Baronet 
did not himself know how many persons 
would be necessary to work the measure 
he proposed. There was nothing on the 
face of the bill to show whether it was to 
be worked by a central board or by cir- 
cuits) He thought it was too bad to 
bring forward such a bill as the present 
at so late a period of the Session. The 
responsibility of the alterations proposed 
in the measure by the right hon. Gentle- 
man must not rest upon him; he would 
not be responsible for the insertion of 
the words ten, twelve, twenty, or two 
hundred. He believed the bill was no- 
thing but a job, and it had been brought 
forward at the present late period of the 
Session, in order that it should not incur 
formidable opposition. 


Sir /. Graham said, that the han. and 
learned Member certainly over-estimated 
the value which he attached to either the 
suggestion or the censure of the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman. As to the bill being 
a job, he was willing to leave it to the 
country to decide whether that wae the 
character of a measure with such limited 
patronage. He believed the country would 
not accuse the present Government with 
being guilty of jobbing by countenanc- 
ing the present bill. The Government 
had determined to support the Insolvency 
Bill; that bill, as well as the present, 
imposed fresh duties, and he was afraid, 
therefore, that ten commissioners might 
not be sufficient, and therefore it was, that 
he proposed to insert not less than twelve 
commissioners. 

Mr, M. Philips was sure the objects of 
the measure could not be worked by the 
present number of commissioners ; but he 
thought they might try if ten were not 
sufficient before twelve were appointed. 

Sir J. Graham proposed to insert the 
words “not exceeding twelve,” but he 
could assure the hon, Member that an 
attempt would be made with ten, to see 
how the measure would work. 

Mr. Jervis observed, that as to the In- 
solvency Bill, he did not believe it would 
pass this Session. Disclaiming again 
being any party to the bill, he would 
not divide after the explanation of the 
tight hon, Baronet. 


{Aue. 8} 
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Clause, as amended, to stand part of 
the bill, 

On clause 64, relating to the jurisdic- 
tion of courts acting under fiats of bank- 
ruptcy, 

Sir Thomas Wilde objected to this 
clause, upon the ground that it gave 
power to the local commissioners to make 
orders and regulations which heretofore 
could only be issued by the Lord Chan- 





cellor, or the Court of Review. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the clause stand part of the bill :— 
Ayes 59; Noes 21: Majority 38. 
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Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Tuffnell, H. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
Wyse, T. 
TELLERS. 
Wylde, Sir T. 
Jervis, T. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the bill. 
Clauses 65 to 74 inclusive were agreed 
to. 
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On clause 75, fixing the salaries of the 
judges, commissioners, and other officers, 

Mr. M. Philips entertained a strong 
and decided objection to this clause. He 
conceived that the proposed salary of 
2,000/. a-year to each of the London 
commissioners, and of 1,800/. to each of 
the country commissioners, was infinitely 
too high. Such an amount of salary was 
not necessary to secure the degree of 
talent requisite for the proper discharge 
of the duties which these commissioners 
would be called upon to perform. He 
hoped, therefore, that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir R. Peel) would consent to a 
reduction of these salaries. 

The Attorney-General defended the 
clause. The object of it was to secure 
the best services which could be got, and 
the payment of high salaries was to be 
justified on the ground that persons quali- 
fied for the situation would have to sacri- 
fice their professional income by accepting 
the situation. 

Mr. M. Philips thought that 1,500/. 
should be inserted instead of 1,8002. 
When they came to the proper part of the 
clause, he would propose an amendment 
to that effect. 

Mr. B. Wood thought 2,000/. a-year 
too high a salary for the town commis- 
sioners. He begged to propose as an 
amendment, that 1,800/. be substituted 
for 2,000/. 

Sir 7. Wilde did not think the salaries 
at all inadequate for the services which 
the commissioners would have to perform. 
The increase of business which the bill 
would cast upon the town commissioners 
fully entitled them to the additional 
amount of 500/. a-year. 

Mr. Wood’s amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. M. Philips proposed as an amend- 
ment, in line 7, that 1,500/. be inserted 
instead of 1,800/., as the salary of the 
country commissioners. 

Sir T. Wilde thought it would be better 
if the salaries were allowed to remain as 
proposed in the bill. 

The committee divided on the question 
that the words one thousand eight hun- 
dred pounds stand part of the bill:— Ayes 
78; Noes 13: Majority 65. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. Blackstone, W. S. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. _Boldero, H. G. 
Baring, hon. W. B. _ Botfield, B. 


Property Tax on 


{COMMONS} 








Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
D’Israeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Eliot, Lord 
Elphinstone, H. 
Escott, B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliot, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 


Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 


Grant, Sir A. C. 
Hamilton, W. J. 


Hardy, J. 
Hawes, B. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Howard, P. H. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


Duke,’Sir J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Ewart, W. 
Hume, J. 
Humpbhery, Ald. 
Martin, J. 
Morris, D. 
O’Brien, J. 


House resumed. 


Foreign Funds. 


Gladstone,rt. hn. W.E. 


Grahan, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Hardinge,rt. hn. Sir H. 


Remaining clauses disposed of. 
Bill to be reported. 
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Irving, J. 

Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, J. 

Kemble, H, 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE, 
Lefroy, A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Paget, Col. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Polhill, F. 

Pollock, Sir F. 
Ponsonby,hn.C.F.A.C 
Pulsford, R. 
Round, J. 
Sheppard, T, 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Verner, Col. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Young, J. 





TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Pringle, A. 


List of the Noxs. 


Pechell, Capt. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Scott, R. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
TELLERS. 
Philips, M. 
Brotherton, J. 


Property Tax on Foreicn Funps.] 
Captain Fitzroy wished to ask a question 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, with respect to a 
subject which had caused much uneasiness 
in the city—he referred to the Income-tax. 
It was generally understood by those who 
had to pay in this country the dividends 
on foreign loans, that by the Assessed Tax 
Act, No. 2, they must deduct even from 
the dividends payable to persons residing 
in foreign countries, the income-tax of 3 
percent. This was thought to be a great 
injustice and hardship, not only by fo- 
reigners, but also by the heads of houses 





Bentinck, Lord G. Broadley, H. 
Blackburne, J. I. Bryan, G. 








in London, and he could not conceive that 
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any such deduction could be intended. 
He would ask whether it were to be made? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that this deduction was altogether an er- 
ror. The Assessed Tax Act, No. 2, gave 
no power to levy a duty upon property 
which was not made subject by the pre- 
vious act. He had had many communi- 
cations upon the subject to which the 
hon. Gentleman had adverted, and the 
view he had taken of the matter was, that 
there was no power of deducting the pro- 
perty-tax from the dividends of foreign 
funds payable in this country, if paid to 
foreigners residing out of this country, and 
that the act applied only to the case of 
dividends of foreign funds payable to peo- 
ple residing in this country. 


Borovcus IncorporaTion.] Sir J. 
Graham remarked that it was importa 
that the Boroughs Incorporation Bill 
should pass as early as possible. He 
therefore moved that the report be now 
read. 

The report brought up and read, and, 
on the motion that it be received, 

Sir J. Graham had to announce that in 
the interval since Saturday last a clause 
had been framed by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney-general, which he 
hoped would remove the objections enter- 
tained by certain parties against the mea- 
sure, and he had further hoped to have 
been able to congratulate the House as to 
the unanimity prevailing with respect to 
it. He was aware that Gentlemen from 
Bolton were in London to oppose the bill, 
but had hoped their petition would not 
have been presented. These gentlemen 
were certainly rather late in the steps they 
had taken. It was exceedingly desirable 
that the question should be set at rest, 
and uncertainty put an end to. He should, 
therefore, feel it his duty to move that the 
bill be proceeded with, and the introduc- 
tion of the clause framed by his hon. and 
learned Friend. 

Mr. Aglionby thanked and congratu- 
lated the right hon. Baronet. The bill 
was a great improvement, and would be 
productive of the best fruit. 

Dr. Bowring also thanked the right 
hon. Baronet for keeping not only the 
letter, but the spirit of the arrangement 
entered into, and he expressed his surprise 
that, at this period of the bill, eight people 
from Bolton should throw any impediment 
in the way. 


{Aua. 8} 
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Report received, the Standing Orders 
were suspended, aud the bill ordered to be 
read a third time. 

On the question that the bill be read a 
a third time, 

Sir Charles Douglas said, he was ex- 
tremely glad at the satisfactory issue which 
had been arrived at upon the question of 
compensation, which was the only part of 
the bill he had anything to do with. It 
was right he should say thus much, as he 
had learned that his conduct had been 
misunderstood at Birmingham, and it was 
reported that he had given up the bill on 
condition that the Government should 
bring in one to confirm the charter. It 
was in the recollection of the House that 
he had nothing to do with any such 
arrangement; on the contrary, he said, 
that the confirmation of the charter of 
Birmingham was nothing to him, but he 
had taken up the question of compensa- 
tion to certain officers upon general prin- 
ciples, and he had nothing to say to the 
charter ; since then he had had a commu- 
nication made to him by influential per- 
sons in Birmingham, that they were not 
satisfied to have this charter, but he had 
nothing to add upon that subject, except 
that he had expressed their opinions in 
the proper quarter. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 


Inp1a—Tue Army.} Viscount Pal- 
merston wished to. ask a question of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), 
which he had postponed from Friday at 
his request. The question related to a 
matter which appeared to him to be of 
the deepest importance, as it involved not 
only the honour and credit of this coun- 
try, but also the safety of a large portion 
of British dominions near the Indus. The 
last mail from India brought conflicting 
reports of the orders said to have been is- 
sued by the Governor-general of India, 
with respect to the British troops west of 
the Indus. One account stated that orders 
had been sent by the Governor-general 
for the immediate return of these troops. 
Another account stated that there had 
been some misunderstanding as to these 
orders, and that this had been corrected 
by the mode in which Sir Jasper Nicholls 
had interpreted those orders. The ques- 
tion he wished to ask was, whether orders 
to withdraw the British troops from the 
country west of the Indus had or had not 
been issued by the Governor-general, and 
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he sincerely hoped that the right hon. | He also felt that the hon. Member would 
Baronet would be able to state that there feel considerable difficulty in persisting 
was not the slightest foundation for the with his bill without the consent of the 
| Members of the committee ; and he was 

Sir R. Peel always wished to give as | sure that nothing would induce them to 
much information to the House, as well | do, in an indirect way, what they did not 
with respect to diplomatic acts, as to mili- | do directly. Expressing a hope that the 
tary operations, as was consistent with his | hon. Gentlemen who were now candidates 
public duty, but at the same time he had | for the seats would obtain the object of 


report. 


ever withheld information, the communpi- 
cation of which was likely to be prejudi- 
cial to the public interest. The House 
was sure that any information which he 
might give would be conveyed to India in 
six or seven weeks, and it was therefore 
necessary to use some reserve to prevent 
prejudice to the public interests. At this 
moment the neighbourhoods of Candahar 
and Jellalabad might be the scenes of mi- 
litary operations. The death of Shah Soo- 
jah had placed this country in a new po- 
sition to what it was under their treaty of 
Lord Auckland, and our position with 
respect to the court of Lahore was at this 
moment the subject of consideration with 
the Indian Government. He _ would, 
therefore, only state the fact that, at 
the present moment, the British force 
occupied Candahar; at the present mo- 
ment, he believed, too, that it also occu- 
pied Jellalabad ; and he did not appre- 
hend an immediate withdrawal from the 
occupation of either situation. This was 
all the information which he thought it 
consistent with his public duty to give, 
and he was sure the House would not 
press him for anything more, but wait and 
see the accounts which the next mail 
might bring over. 


Ipswicn Evecrion Wait.] Mr. Lefroy 
understood that the Chairman and other 
Members of the Ipswich committee did 
not intend to give any opposition to the 
issue of the writ for Ipswich, and he 
should best discharge his own duty, and 
consult the convenience of the House, by 
refraining from making any observations 
on the evidence given before the committee, 
Nei her would he be tempted to alter his 
cou se by the notice of the bill given by 
the hon. Member for Finsbury; for he 
felt considerable confidence that the hon. 
Member would not press his bill; when 
he reflected on the effect it would have, 
not only in disfranchising these persons, 
but also in defeating the issue of the writ 
for Ipswich, he wouid see that he had not 
a case which would stand for one moment. 





their ambition with as unstained honour, 
and as unblemished integrity, as the Gen- 
tlemen who had lost them—he would con- 
clude by reserving to himself the right, if 
the hon. Gentleman should move his 
amendment, of referring to the evidence, 
which he thought would justify the di- 
vision in the committee. He moved that 
the Speaker do issue his writ for a new 
election for the borough of Ipswich. 


Mr. P. M. Stewart, at that stage of the 
proceedings, wished merely to correct one 
expression of the hon. Member. The hon, 
Member had certainly asked him in the 
lobby whether he meant to oppose the 
issue of the writ, and he said certainly not; 
the instructions of the committee did not 
go to that extent ; but he had as certainly 
stated in the same place, if not to the 
hon. Member, to others, that he meant to 
support the bill to be introduced by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, although indi- 
vidually he would make no motion. He 
stated this, in case the hon. Member 
wished to add anything to his former re- 
marks, 

Mr. T. S. Duncombe said, it certainly 
was his object to defeat the issue of the 
writ, and at the present moment. The 
hon. Member had expressed a hope that he 
would not persevere with his bill, believing, 
as he said, that he eould make out no case 
to prevent the issuing of the writ, or in- 
capacitating the persons named in the bill 
from voting. He assured the House, how- 
ever, that unless he thought he could make 
out a case, he would not have brought 
forward his amendment. If her Majesty's 
Ministers and the House wished to satisfy 
the public that they were in earnest in 
their virtuous indignation against the crime 
of bribery, or in the professions of horror 
at that crime which had been made during 
the last two or three months, he thought 
he should be able to make out such a case 
that they would not allow this writ to 
issue. What was the state of the borough 
of Ipswich ? What had been its state since 
the Reform Bill, or at least since the years 
1834 or 1835, when there was a general 
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election. 


for the borough of Ipswich, and those five 
elections had produced five petitions. The 
first of these was at the general election at 
the close of the year 1835. Bribery and 
corruption were alleged in a petition to 
have taken place at the election of Mr. 
Dundas and Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, and both 
those individuals were unseated on the 
charge of bribery. At that time one ofthe 
individuals whom he proposed to incapaci- 
tate first appeared—he meant Arthur Bott 
Cook, who was reported to have been guilty 
of bribery, and to have absconded to avoid 
the service of the Speaker’s warrant. 
Another petition was presented after the 
general election of 1837 against the return 
of his hon. Friend, Mr. Tufnell, and that 
Gentleman was unseated, not for bribery, 


{Ave. 8} 


During the last seven years, or | 
little more, there had been five elections | 
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last election. Amongst them he found 
some of the same individuals who had not 
only been reported, but convicted of bri- 
bery on former occasions before other com- 
mittees. They were not all new delin- 
quents. The individuals reported by the 
last committee were those who had been 
bribed, and the evidence showed the gen- 
tlemen who were the bribers. The most 
prominent amongst them was Arthur Bott 
| Cook, the same individual who was reported 
| in 1835, and the same man with respect to 
| whom it was 

} Resolved by Ipswich committee, on 10th 
| July, 1835, that Arthur Bott Cook, John Bury 
; Dassent, John Pilgrim, and others, were guilty 
of bribery at the said election.” 





Arthur Bott Cook was one of the men who 
caused the miscarriage of the noble Lord 
and the hon. Gentleman, who were unseated 


but on a scrutiny. Then, his hon. Friend | this Session. The evidence showed that he 


the Member for Manchester (Mr. Milner 
Gibson) resigned his seat in 1839, and Sir 
T. Cochrane was returned. At that time 


a petition was presented complaining of | supposed. 


bribed Richard Bishop with 8/., William 
Pack, jun., with 10s. to his wife. [Cheers.] 





Hon. Members wished it was 101., he 
Mr. Cook also bribed Amos 


gross bribery, but it was not prosecuted | Goodchild with a promise of 5/. to pay his 


because a general impression prevailed that | 


there would be an early dissolution of 
Parliament. ‘Then came the general elec- 
tion of 1841, After that election a petition 
was presented against the return of Mr. 
Wason and Mr. Rennie. That petition 
was tried in April last, and both those 
Gentlemen were unseated, being declared 
guilty of bribery by their agents, though 
not with their cognizance. The committee 
reported on the 25th of April to the 
House :— 

“That this committee are of opinion, from 
the evidence given before them, that extensive 
bribery prevailed at the last election for the 
borough of Ipswich, and that the issuing of a 
new writ for the said borough ought to be sus- 
pended until the said evidence shall have been 
taken into consideration by the House.” 


That evidence was printed and taken 
into consideration by the House. Several 
discussions took place, and it would be 
recollected that the House decided the writ 
should issue. He now came to the last 
election, at which the Earl of Desart and 
Mr. Gladstone were returned. Those two 
Members were also unseated, their agents 
having been found guilty of bribery, though 
without the cognizance of either. If any hon. 
Gentleman would takethe trouble of reading 
the evidence, he would find the full proofs, 
but he would not read any extracts, or refer 
to it further than to state the names of the 


rent. He thought, therefore, that Arthur 
Bott Cook, who was guilty of bribery in 
1835, and reported to the House, and who 
had repeated the same offence in 1842, was 
an individual whom the House ought to 
visit with some reprobation and disfran- 
chisement. What could be more absurd 
than that Mr. Wason and Mr. Rennie, 
Lord Desart and Mr. Gladstone, four indi- 
viduals, should be incapacitated from sit- 
ting in the present Parliament, in conse- 
quence of the acts of their agents, and yet 
that the individuals who unseated these 
four Members should be allowed to pursue 
their course uncensured? Did they not 
think it a great enormity, and a great 
injustice, to unseat these Members unless 
they took some notice of the individuals 
who did it ? Then came Mr. Henry Gallant 
Bristo, who in 1835 was concerned in the 
election, but who was not reported to the 
House. He was proved before the last 
committee to have bribed Henry Graves, 
by employment of his boy, aged 13, as 
messenger, at 30s. a week, when he only 
earned 2s.; John Downing, by a release 
from a security of 25/. ; Thomas Bowman, 
with 30s., for not playing in the band; 
and Robert Pack, to whose son he would 
only give 7s. 6d. as messenger, because the 
father would not vote. Next came Charles 
Steward, who raised the bribe of Richard 
Bishop from 7/. to 8/., besides writing let- 





individuals concerned in the bribery at the 





ters to outvoters, promising payment of 
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expenses, and then paying them exorbitant 
sums at Deck’s rooms. Then there was 
another old offender bribed by Arthur Bott 
Cook. He had been bribed by Thornbury 
with 15/. at the election in 1841, to vote 
for Wason and Rennie, and gave evidence 
before the committee that unseated them. 
At the last election he was bribed by A. 
B. Cook, with promise of 5/. for rent ; 
and a third of the class of old offenders, 
William Brown, a tinman, who was 
bribed by Mr. Sampson to vote for Wason 
and Rennie with 152, and gave evi- 
dence before the committee that unseated 
them, and at the last election was bribed 
with 4/. 10s., under pretence of travelling 
expenses, 10s. paid by Mr. Jackaman, and 
4l. at Deck’s Room, by Stewart and 
Brisot. So that the same men who gave 
evidence in April of their acts in 1842, so 
as to unseat Messrs. Wason and Rennie, 
having voted for them, went over to the 
other side in June, voted for the Tories, 
gave evidence again, and thus succeeded in 
unseating four Members. The names of 
John Downing, Richard Bishop, and the 
others to be found in his bill, were all in 
the evidence to which he might refer, 
making altogether twenty-one names, 
whom he thought ought to be incapacitated 
from voting at any election of Members 
to serve in Parliament. It might be that 
there were some names that ought to be 
included, and that some cases might re- 
quire separate consideration. There might 
be some circumstances accompany those 
acts which might demand an exemption, 
to be considered when the bill went into 
committee in that House, or up stairs ; 
and he would be quite willing that names 
should be expunged or added in committee. 
The question really was, whether the 
House would consent to issue the writ till 
it had dealt with those individuals who at 
the last four or five elections, had shown 
themselves ready to commit bribery if they 
could find the opportunity—-whether they 
were to repeat their corrupt practices 
without condemnation? He was _ not 
acting without precedent in the course he 
proposed. In the borough of New Shore- 
ham, in the year 1771, a society existed 
solely for the purpose of selling the bo- 
rough to the highest bidder, called the 
Christian club. In consequence of the be- 
nevolent and charitable objects they had 
in view they gave themselves this title. 
A bill passed the House of Commons in 
three or four days, and afterwards passed 
into the act of 11th George 3rd, c. 55— 


Ipswich 
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“ An act to incapacitate John Burnett, &c, 
(in all 68), from voting at elections to serve ia 
Parliament, and for the preventing bribery and 
corruption in the election of Members to serve 
in Parliament for the borough of New Shore. 
ham, in the county of Sussex.” 


It recited that a corrupt society, called 
the Christian Club existed ; in order to 
prevent such unlawful practices for the fu- 
ture, and that the borough be from thence. 
forth duly represented in Parliament, it 
was enacted that the said John Burnett, 
&c., be and by virtue of this act are thence- 
forth incapacitated and disabled from giving 
any vote at any election for the choosing 
a Member or Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment. This bill then provided for the ex« 
tension of the right of voting to the Rape 
of Bramber, and concluded with this 
clause :— 


“And be it further enacted, that this act 
shall be publicly read at every election for the 
said borough of New Shoreham immediately 
after the acts directed by any act of Parlia- 
ment to be read thereat, and before the persons 
present shall proceed to make such election.” 


It appeared that a majority of the 
electors belonged to this club, formed under 
the pretence of performing acts of charity 
and benevolence. Surely it would be said 
nothing could be more proper than these 
charities, or less likely to lead to disfran- 
chisement ; but, “It appeared from the 
defence made by the officer, that a ma- 
jority of the freemen of that borough had 
formed themselves into a society, under the 
name of the Christian Club ; the apparent 
ends of which institution were to promote 
acts of charity and benevolence, and to 
answer such other purposes as were suitable 
to the import of its name. Under this 
sanction of piety and religion, and the 
cover of occasional acts of charity, they 
profaned that sacred name, by making it a 
cloak for carrying on the worst purposes ; 
of making a traffic of their oaths and con- 
sciences, and setting their borough to sale 
to the highest bidder; while the rest of 
the freemen were deprived of every legal 
benefit from their votes.” It appeared that 
the club consisted of sixty-eight Members, 
five of whom, previous to an election, were 
appointed a committee to treat with the 
candidates. They contracted with the 
candidates, and when they had done so, 
these five individuals did not vote, but only 
told the others how they should act. The 
others knew when the club met by the 
hoisting of a flag, and on the occasion on 
which they were found out, there was a 
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report of the death of the member, Sir C. 
Cornish. The flag was hoisted—he was 
not dead; they were prevented from 
carrying their object into effect, but the 
consequence was that this bill was brought 
in, incapacitating sixty-eight by name, from 
ever voting in the election of Members of 
Parliament, 

“Many doubts arose as to the mode of the 
punishment. It was proposed todisfranchise the 
borough; this, however, was thought too danger. 
ousa precedent ; others thought that the culprits 
should be left to the punishment of the law ; 
but though there was a clear conviction of 
their guilt, it was a matter of such a nature, 
as made the establishment of legal evidence 
very difficult; and if they escaped without 
some signal mark of reprobation, it would be 
an encouragement to the most barefaced cor- 
ruption, when the whole kingdom saw that it 
could be done with impunity.” 


He believed, that it was only within the 
last few years that the last of these indivi- 
duals was dead. This was one precedent. 
He had also another, in the case of East 
Retford, in 1828, when a bill was brought 
in to incapacitate certain persons therein 
mentioned, from voting at elections of 
Members to serve in Parliament. Six- 
teen were disqualified, and the act recited 
that— 

“ Whereas a long established and notorious 
custom has prevailed in the borough of East 
Retford.” 

The writ was suspended, and the bill 
passed the Commons, though it was 
thrown out in the Lords. He only men- 
tioned the case to show that the House of 
Commons always entertained the principle 
of these bills. He had the authority of 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, that the adoption of measures 
against individuals was the proper course 
to be taken. On the 26th of June, on the 
motion of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Montgomeryshire, the right 
hon. Baronet said that— 


“He thought it would be a dangerous doc- 
trine to promulgate, that those who received 
bribes should pass without animadversion 
Where there was a constituency of 3,000 or 
4,000 persons, among whom gross bribery was 
proved to have taken place, he thought if the 
House selected three or four instances, it 
would be a just punishment to the individuals 
and a useful example to constituencies in 
general.”” 

And subsequently, the same night, on 
Colonel Rushbrooke’s successful motion te 
issue the Ipswich writ, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet said— 

VOL, LXV, {2} 
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“He did not see sufficient reason for resist- 
ing the issue of this writ. He wished to pun- 
ish individual voters who might be proved 
guilty of bribery, but he thought it would be 
unjust to punish the whole constituency of a 
borough, for the crime of a portion of them,” 


That was precisely his case; he did not 
wish the whole constituency to be pun- 
ished, but he desired to see individuals 
who had been guilty of offences meet with 
the just punishment due to their conduct. 
But what was the language of the right 
hon. Baronet in the last Session of Par- 
liament? On the 6th October, 1841, he 
said— 

**Some of the worst cases which I have 
heard of, took place in the large towns. In 
some places, the extent of bribery and cor- 
ruption was enormous. It would be invidious 
to name particular places, but I believe that 
the ‘metropolitan towns of certain counties 
might be named. If certain election petitions 
which have been presented should be perse- 
vered in, and which I hope will be the case, 
it will show that some of the worst cases of 
bribery have occurred in large towns. Nothing 
would give me more satisfaction than to see 
the cases of those large towns taken up by 
the House, and that signal examples should 
be made of those places by disfranchising their 
constituencies, whether they were small or 
large towns, in which those corrupt practices 
occurred.” 


Surely, then, when one borough had 
been reported twice in six months, it was 
time that some steps should be taken to- 
wards inflicting punishment. Had not 
Ipswich maintained a character notorious 
for corruption during the last six or seven 
years? What was the evidence of Sir 
Thomas Cochrane on this point? He had 
written a letter in reference to the borough 
which had lately been published, and was 
as follows— 

( Private.) 

“ Srr—Having reason to believe that you 
are one of those gentlemen who consider they 
have unliquidated claims upon me arising out 
of the last election, and as [ have never yet, 
in the course of a pretty long life, allowed any 
just demand to remain undischarged, I feel 
called upon in self-defence, notwithstanding 
that my connection with Ipswich has ceased, 
to show, that you have been deceived upon 
this point; and as the most effectual means 
of doing so, I shall lay before you a detail of the 
whole proceedings relating to my connection 
with your borough from its incipient state to 
the period of its cessation. 

“ Early last summer an offer was made to 
me of standing for the representation of Ips- 
wich, in the event of a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, as, in consequence of the political con- 
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duct of Mr. Gibson, the Conservative party 
had come to the resolution of withdrawing 
from him their support. This led to confer- 
ences with Mr, Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Cobbold, 
and other gentlemen, at which the whole af- 
fairs of the borough, and the probable amount 
of the expense of a contest, the nature of the 
expenses incurred upon such an occasion, &e., 
were most minutely inquired into, for I set 
out with distinctly stating to those gentlemen, 
that I was nota person of large income, and 
could not afford to go beyond a certain sum 
in any conflict I might enter upon. 

“The description given to me as to the pro- 
babilities of success and the extent of lia- 
bilities were encouraging, but our negociation 
went off in consequence of my declining to 
keep myself disengaged for a vacancy at what- 
ever period it might offer. 

“Tt was some weeks after the termination 
of this negotiation that Mr. Gibson’s resigna- 
tion suddenly and unexpectedly occurred. I 
was immediately applied to, to encounter a 
contest for the vacant seat, but declined on 
the ground that as I could not engage in two 
contests, I must hold myself free for the con- 
tingency of a dissolution, I was then ex- 
tremely pressed to change my determination, 
I was told that it was of vast importance to 
prevent the intrusion of a Whiy or Radical 
into the borough ; and that, if I did not under- 
take the task, the seat would, in all probability, 
be lost; and Mr, Fitzroy Kelly declared that 
if I would consent to make the attempt, he 
would guarantee that the expense on my part 
should not exceed a certain sum ; and that he 
would give me a letter to the leading men of 
Ipswich, to that effect. I stillstated the incon- 
venience even that sum would place me under. 
I, however, at last, very reluctantly assented ; 
and for no other reason than to support the 
Conservative cause, and protect that party in 
Ipswich. Within an hour I was on the road 
to Ipswich, and on arriving, early in the morn- 
ing, I had an interview with Mr. Bristo, and 
my first step was to place Mr. Kelly’s letter 
into his hands, as containing the conditions 
on which I had come down. His reply was, 
that he did not see how it was to cost so much. 
This answer having perfectly satisfied my 
scruples, and terminated my anxieties, we 
went to work, and the progress and the result 
of the election you are as well informed of as 
myself, 

“ Before the day of election arrived, I had 
paid into the hands of Mr. Cobbold the whole 
sum I had on my departure from London, 
stipulated to advance, and I left Ipswich after 
the election under the conviction that I was as 
free from any pecuniary obligations to that 
place as if I had never heard of it. 

Within two or three weeks after, I received 
a letter from Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, asking me to 
pay acertain further sum on account of the 
election. I was not a little surprised by such 
a demand, and particularly coming from him: 
but still T paid it without any comment or ob- 
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servation, feeling that at all events now my 
pecuniary obligations were definitely dis. 
charged. 

“ Not long after this event, Mr, Kelly re. 
turned from his circuit, and acquainted me 
that in a recent visit to Ipswich, Mr. Bristo 
had informed him that there were outstanding 
debts there due for previous political occur. 
rences to the extent of nearly 2,0U0/., and that 
unless these demands were liquidated, the 
Conservative candidates would suffer upon 
any future election; that he had agreed to pay 
1,000/. of this sum, and suggested whether [ 
would not defray the remainder. To this 
astounding information I scarcely knew how to 
reply, and I recapitulated to Mr. Kelly all 
that had passed between me, himself, and the 
gentlemen from Ipswich, who had been au- 
thorised to look out for a candidate, and who 
under that authority had conferred with me ; 
I called to his recollection the scrutinising 
inquiries I made as to the state of the borough, 
and the liabilities a candidate would be ex. 
posed to, and the perfect silence that prevailed 
on the subject of the debt in question. 

“ Mr. Kelly admitted the truth of my state- 
ment, but at the same time added, that if the 
money were not paid, both our seats would be 
endangered. He afterwards requested me to 
receive a communication from Captain Fitz- 
roy, of the navy, which communication was 
little more than a repetition of what Mr. Kelly 
had previously stated, with the addition of his 
own opinion, that the people of Ipswich were 
determined to have the money paid, and that 
if I did not come forward, they would find 
some other person who had 2,000/ or 3,000l. 
to spare, and throw me over; and I closed the 
discussion by repeating my determination 
never to accede to so unjust a demand, adding 
that the people of Ipswich had hitherto dealt 
honestly with me, and I should not believe 
they would depart from that course until I had 
positive proof of it. 

“ It was some weeks after this interview I 
learnt, that unfavourable impressions were in 
circulation with regard to me at Ipswich, and 
for which I was well aware there could be no 
other ground than my having withstood the 
demand already mentioned. 

“ It was not until the month of February 
that a further demand was made upon me for 
nearly 500/., which has been the more imme- 
diate cause of the dissolution of my connection 
with Ipswich. Had not the previous claim for 
payment of the party debt of 2,000/. prepared 
me for any demand, however extravagant, I 
should not have been a little astonished at this 
new exaction; in a correspondence which it 
produced, I again called to the recollection of 
all parties the circumstances attending my first 
coming forward, namely, that I had declared 
my unwillingness to do so on the ground of 
expense ; that on being much urged, I reluct- 
antly consented, on the clear understanding 
that my expences should be limited to a cer- 
tain sum; that I paid down that sum before 
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the election, and complied with an additional 
demand. That this declaration of inability to 
go beyond a certain sum was not made after 
the event, as on such occasion sometimes 
happens, but before, and when no step had 
been taken, consequently that no one had a 
right, under such circumstances, to urge upon 
me an expense, of my ability to pay which 
I was the best judge. Yet, notwithstanding 
this state of the question, and the injustice at- 
tempted to be visited upon me, I concluded by 
declaring, that my anxiety that the Conserva- 
tive cause should not suffer by a rupture was 
such, that I would engage to meet this demand 
of nearly 500/., provided I found upon a future 
election, that I received that fair and honour- 
able support I consider myself entitled to, and 
that I should do so even if I lost the election; 
and I think, sir, you will deem the security | 
here took as to future support, no more than 
reasonable caution, after the threats of deser- 
tion in the event of the non-payment of the 
before-ementioned proportion of the party debt; 
and I must further add, that this offer went 
beyond the conditions suggested by those gen- 
tlemen well versed in election proceedings, 
whom I consulted in every step of the fore- 
going proceedings, 
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“The gentlemen to whom this proposition 
was submitted have, in other words, given it 
to me as their opinion, that it will not meet 
the views of the electors of Ipswich; and, | 
feeling convinced in my own mind that no- 
thing but the payment of the greater demand, 
in addition to the 500/., will secure me the 
entire support of the Conservatives of Ipswich, 
and that the apprehensions entertained by | 
Captain Fitzroy are about to be realised, I 
consider no alternative is left me but to ters 
minate my political connection with Ipswich ; 
and I cannot but persuade myself that you will 
view the whole of my conduct, as here detailed 
from first to last, as marked by the strictest 
regard to honour and good faith, and that had 
I been met ina kindred spirit, the harmony of 
my relations with your borough might have | 
continued uninterrupted ; and, as your opinion 
upon the merits of the question must, in a! 
great measure, depend upon the extent of | 
faith you repose in this statement, I with con- 
fidence refer you to Mr. Cobbold, Mr. Fitzroy | 
Kelly, and Captain Fitzroy, or any other per- | 
son mentioned in this letter, for the accuracy 
of the portions of it in which they were respec- 
tively concerned. 


* T have the honour to be, sir, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“ Tuomas Cocnrane. 

“ London, Sept. 21, 1840.” 

Had the constituency become more vir- 
tuous since then ? He believed that no one | 
would say that it had, for in one Session of | 
Parliament it had been reported twice— 
once in April and lately again in July—and 
four Gentlemen had been unseated in conse- | 
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quence of the corrupt practices carried on. 
He, of course, assumed that the reports of 
the committees were correct. He had 
looked through the evidence, and he main- 
t:ined that the report of the committee 
was fully sustained—that individuals had 
been bribed by the agents of the sitting 
Member. Where were they to stop? 
Could a line be drawn? Could any dis- 
tinction be drawn between a bribe of 30s., 
of 301. or 300/. ; and were not individuals 
equally guilty of bribery who voted by 
reason of a pecuniary inducement of a large 
or small amount being given to them? He 
appealed, then, to the House that he might 
be permitted to bring in this bill. He had 
made out a case of bribery, and if the bill 
was introduced, he was ready to refer it to 
a select committee, who should be autho- 
rised to investigate the cases of the par- 
ticular individuals referred to in its provi- 
sions, and to strike out the names of any 
persons, or insert those of any others, which 
they should deem necessary or proper. It 
might be said, that there was not sufficient 
time for suchan inquiry, because, this being 
a bill of pains and penalties, it was fit that 
the individuals sought to be affected should 
have an opportunity of being heard by 
counsel at the Bar. But he said, let this 
argument prevail—let it be admitted that 
there was not time for a full inquiry : but 
as a case was made out, suspend the writ 


| until next Session, when a full investiga- 


tion could be had. What inconvenience 
could arise from such a course being 
adopted ? In the case of the Southampton 
writ, the other day, it was true that he 
heard that some complaints were made. 
But they were not complaints that the 
town was not represented, but that there 
being no Members, there was consequently 
no Members’ plate at the races. He knew 
not whether any races were likely to occur 
hetween this and February at Ipswich to 
call for a subscription or members’ plate, 
but he was sure that no other inconvenience 
would be felt in the meantime but the ab- 
sence of some such subscription. He 
thought, however, that the House would 
stultify itself, and all its proceedings, if 
they now issued this writ in the face of 
the reports which had been made. If those 
reports were to be set at naught, if the 
House was not to pay the least regard 
to them, no doubt the House would be 
right to issue the writ: but if these com- 
mittees were appointed for the purpose 
of trying these cases, if hon. Gentlemen 
should enter into these investigations and 
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make their reports upon their oath, and 
these hon. Members were to get up and 
say, “ we will set this report at naught,” 
he thought that the sooner the House 
parted with its jurisdiction in these mat- 
ters the better. This was the first com- 
mittee in reference to which he had heard 
complaints made so openly, and he would 
say, so indecently, as they had been 
made. He had seen them in the public 
prints—he had heard them openly made 
in the lobbies about the House ; [ Cheers ;] 
and he hoped that the hon. Gentlemen who 
so loudly cheered him would state the 
grounds on which they formed their opi- 
nions. He had read through the evi- 
dence, and he maintained that in all the 
cases the report was fully sustained by 
the evidence. He would not weary the 
House by going into the evidence, but he 
would leave it to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to point out its inconsistencies. 
Various cases of bribery were made out, 
and he believed that it would best be- 
come the House to take it into their se- 
rious consideration to make an example, 
iustead of allowing these persons to re- 
peat the offence of which they had been 
found guilty. The hon. Memberconcluded 
by moving as an amendment :-— 


Ipswich 


** For leave to bring in a bill to incapacitate 
Arthur Bott Cook; Henry Gallant Bristo, 
Charles Steward, John Downing, Amos Good- 
child, William Brown, Richard Bishop, John 
Cockle, Robert Hines, William Fuller, Henry 
Graves, William Blythe, William George Cole, 
Edward Franks, William Franks, Joseph 
Barrett Warren, Robert William Baker, Ema- 
nuel Baxter, Thomas Bowman, William Pack, 
senior, and Robert Naunton, from voting at 
elections to serve in Parliament, and for pre- 
venting bribery and corruption in the election 
of Members to serve in Parliament for the 
borough of Ipswich, in the county of Suffolk.” 


Mr. Blackstone was ready to confess that 
he had originally intended to support the 
motion of the hon. Member, but he 
thought, after reading the evidence upon 
which his motion was founded, which he 
had gone through most carefully, that it 
did not authorize the conclusion which 
had been arrived at by the hon. Member. 
He was somewhat acquainted with the 
borough of Ipswich, having sat on a com- 
mittee for seven weeks in the year 1837, 
of which the hon. Member for Renfrew- 
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shire was chairman, and he must remark 
that Mr. Bristo to whom the hon. Member | 


had alluded, was not concerned in the | side. 
transactions of 1835, for at that time he| numbers were four and three, so that the 
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was the returning officer. In reference to 
the case of Arthur Bott Cook, he thought 
that it stood on very different grounds, 
and having looked through the evidence, 
he was persuaded that it did not afford 
grounds for his future disqualification. He 
had come to the same conclusion upon the 
case of Amos Goodchild, and indeed the 
only case of direct bribery which he could 
discover was that of Downing. He could 
not help thinking, however, that this was 
not an opportunity for the introduction of 
a measure like the present; for he thought 
that after the case of Mr. Rigby Wason 
had been permitted to pass, he having 
only been brought into Parliament at an 
expense of 3,000/., that of Lord Desart, 
who had spent only 450/. should not be 
opened. He agreed that these were cases 
to be referred to select committees, and he 
begged to give notice that early next Ses- 
sion he should take an opportunity of 
moving to refer the evidence in the Sud. 
bury case to a committee, and on the re- 
port of that committee he should ask fora 
legislative enactment. But viewing this 
asa partial case, he could not vote in 
favour of the motion of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury. 

Captain Fitzroy thought that this wasa 
case which called for the expression of an 
opinion by every independent Member of 
that House, for he thought that there 
never had been a more wanton decision 
arrived at than that which had been come 
to by the committee in the ipswich case, 
He saw nothing in the evidence to support 
the inference drawn in the case of Arthur 
Bott Cook. He knew that that was looked 
upon as a strong case by hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite; and it was asked why was 
not Cook called before the committee? 
But he contended that it would have been 
the very height of injustice for the legal 
adviser of the sitting members to have 
called that person, because on his first en- 
tering the committee-room he could see 
that his case was prejudged. He main- 
tained that the first division that took 
place showed the feeling and bias of the 
committee. They differed from any other 
election committee that had sat this Ses- 
sion as to their proceedings. The question 
was as to agents being present, and the 
hon. Member for Coventry moved that two 
persons locally connected with the borough 
should be allowed to be present on each 
The committee divided, when the 
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question was carried by the casting voice of 
the chairman. This division alone was 
sufficient to testify to the agents and 
counsel for the sitting Member that it was 
useless to go to further expense to defend 
the return. What was the chief case of 
bribery? Was it not that of W. Blythe, 
a free shipwright, who had received 30s. 
for coming from Harwich to Ipswich to 
vote, and who had to pay all the expenses 
of going and returning, as well as losing a 
day’s work, and who had been turned 
away by his patriotic Whig master for 
having voted in the way in which he did ? 
He was asked— 

“ Did you know before you voted that you 
would be paid for loss of time ?—No, I did 
not, but I expected. Before you went to vote 
you expected to be paid for loss of time ?—I 


knew I could not afford to lose my time—I | 


have a large family—daily labour to me is 
only daily bread ; I could not Jose my time.” 


If this was the case—if a trifling remu- 
neration of this kind was to be withheld— 
was it not an argument for raising the 
franchise? Was it not, in point of fact, 
saying, that no man should have the 
franchise who could not afford to lose a 
day's work to exercise it? He did not 
think that it was an unreasonable charge, 
and he did not conceive that the com- 
mittee was justified in coming to the con- 
clusion that this was a case of bribery. 
According to his notion of the matter—and 
he had studied bribery very much—bribery 
involved the making some offer of a place, 
or giving some emolument to influence a 
man's vote. He was satisfied, that by 
such decisions as the committee had ar- 
rived at, they held out an inducement to 
bribery by prejudging the case. Lord 
Desart and Mr. Gladstone might as well 
have spent 25,0002. as 200/., if such ob- 
Jections to cases as were adduced were to 
be held to be bribery. He admitted, that 
in principle it was an act of corruption to 
give even small sums at elections, but he 
believed that the small amount that had 
been expended at this election had not 
been given for the purpose of influencing 
the voters or anything of the kind. Were 
these twenty paltry cases which had been 
alluded to by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury to be held sufficient to justify the 
Proposition that he had made? For his 
Own part, he did not believe any fair or 
candid man could justify the passing of 
such a bill as that which was adopted in 
the Shoreham case, where the great majo- 
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rity of the voters had taken bribes. The 
hon, Member, although he stated that 
twenty cases of bribery had taken place at 
the last election, in his motion only makes 
an allegation of twelve cases. He denied 
that corruption had taken place at the last 
election for Ipswich, and contended, that 
the report of the committee was most un- 
fair,‘and he was sure that but for that late 
period of the Session, when hon. Members 
had not time to read such a lengthened 
volume, that the almost universal feeling 
of the House would be with him. He was 
satisfied, that if hon. Members would read 
the report and the evidence, they would 
say, that it did not justify the resolutions 
come to by the committee, and that the 
majority of that body had prejudged the 
case before they heard the evidence. He 
did not wish to say anything personal in that 
Honse, but he must observe, that if he was 
petitioned against, and the hon. Member, 
the chairman of this committee was elected 
to preside in his case, he would retire from 
the contest, and would not throw away 
any money. He contended that this was 
a case that touched all Members who sat 
for cities or boroughs, and that it would 
be impossible for any man returned for a 
borough to defend his seat if decisions 
like the present were come to, and more 
especially when bills like those that re- 
cently passed the House had been adopted. 
For his own part, he was most anxious to 
take out of the jurisdiction of the House 
the trial of all election cases, and the bill 
which had just passed was an additional 
reason in his mind for doing so, If per- 
sons’ property and character were to be at 
stake who represented boroughs—for the 
House might depend upon it that petitions 
would be presented in nearly all such 
cases—it was of the utmost importance 
that the election petitions should be tried 
by a tribunal which possessed the confi- 
dence of the House, which the present did 
not. It was of the utmost consequence 
that there should be an impartial tribunal, 
and he was perfectly prepared to repeat, 
under similar circumstances, all that he 
had said that night as to the decisions of 
the committee in this case. He had read 
the evidence with the greatest attention, 
and he was utterly at a loss to understand 
on what ground the committee could come 
to the conclusion that bribery had taken 
place. He supposed that it would be 


said on the other side that bribery had 
taken place in the case of Amos Goodchild 
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by Mr. Arthur Bott Cook, but it appeared 
that all that that person had said was that 
*“* That was right,” and I then saw no 
proof of paying money on his part. He 
confessed that he did not understand the 
case of Downing, but it appeared to in- 
volve some legal question as to the release 
fro some security by Mr. Bristo. He 
would ask, however, what proof could be 
adduced, for he confessed that he could 
not conceive of there being agency on the 
parts of Mr. Bristo or Mr. Cook. Mr. 
Hunt, the legal agent for the sitting Mem- 
bers, distinctly denied that they were 
agents. He was asked— 


Ipswich 


“ Did you give any authority, direct or in- 
direct, or in any manner whatever, to Mr. 
Bristo to act for you in the managemennt of 
the election ?—Certainly not. 

*‘ [ repeat the same question with regard to 
Mr. Cook ?—Certainly not, unless it may be 
supposed that in communicating with them 
upon their canvass, or giving them any list, 
that might be considered a direction.” 

He was subsequently asked — 


“Was the communication with Mr. Bristo 
in the least degree upon the footing of a sub- 
agent ?—Certainly not; I should have repu 
diated that immediately, if I had heard it 
suggested.” 


He would not trespass further on the 
time of the House, but should give his 
cordial support to the motion of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell had never heard‘a 
speech with more regret than that which 
he had just listened to from the hon. Gen- 
tleman. It might be very well to take the 
jurisdiction of election petitions from the 
House, but as long as the committee was 
the tribunal to which the decision was left 
he thought that they might safely leave 
the matter to its decision, He sincerely 
hoped that the hon. Member, in his cooler 
moments, if he had any such, would reflect 
on the language that he had used, and he 
had little doubt but that he would regret 
the terms that be had used. It had often 
been said that a person who charged all 
others around him with corruption, gene- 
rally arrived at the conclusion from the 
observations of his own conduct. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that the commitiee, 
being judges in this case, had prejudged 
the matter. The hon. Gentleman stated 


that he had had some experience in the 
proceedings of election committees, and if 
he (Mr. O’Connell) was not very much 
mistaken, he was interested in one before 
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which some matters of a curious nature 
came out, Now, upon what evidence the 
hon. Gentleman arrived at such a conelu- 
sion he was at a loss to conceive. The 
hon. Member said that the reason why 
Mr. Bristo and Mr. Arthur Bott Cook was 
examined, was, that the counsel and 
agents had no confidence in the decision 
of the committee, after it had prejudged 
the case by its first decision, and the proof 
of this broad assertion was, that the com- 
mittee had come to the conclusion as to 
whether one or two persons on each side 
locally connected with the place, should 
remain in the room during the examina. 
tion of witnesses. Now the hon. Member 
for Finsbury had pointed out cases where 
similar conclusions had been come to by 
election committees without any com- 
plaint having been made. He was sure, 
on reflection, that the hon. Member 
Opposite would regret the charge that 
he had that night made as much as any 
Members who had heard it. The hon. 
Member had made some allusions as to 
the supposed reasons why Mr. Cook had 
not been examined; now, that person 
himself had stated in his declaration that 
the reason why he was not examined was, 
because he was prevented by the legal ad- 
visers of the late Members. Now he was 
well aware of the ability and learning of the 
legal advisers of the late Members, and 
the hon. Member might depend upon it 
that they had arrived at a sound conelu- 
sion, when they thought it safe not to 
examine Mr. Cook. The hon. Member 
complained that the names of the persons 
who had been charged with bribery at the 
last election in the resolution of the com- 
mittee had not been struck off the poll; 
now, the hon. Member must be aware, on 
reflection, that this could not be done, as 
no scrutiny had been prayed. In the 
present case, as regarded this resolution, 
the committee had completely followed 
the Sudbury case. He hoped, for the 
sake of the character of the House, that 
charges such as had that night been made 
would not be made in the reckless way in 
which the hon. Member had indulged. 
Mr. P. M. Stewart said, that after 
what had fallen from the hon, Member for 
Lewes, he felt called upon to say a few 
words, with the view of showing that the 
proceedings of the committee had been 
grossly maligned by the hon. Member. 
In discharge of the duty which devolved 
upon him, as chairman of the election 
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committee, and in vindication of its pro- 
ceedings, he would appeal to the judg- 
ment of the House; but he would not 
appeal to the judicial opinion of the hon. 
Member, for he differed from him entirely 
as to what were the duties of those who 
sat on these committees—as to the cor- 
rectness of the course which had been 
pursued by that tribunal, after he had 
shortly narrated the proceedings that took 
lace before it. He confessed unhesita- 
tingly that he felt himself in a painful si- 
tuation in presiding over that committee, 
for one of the parties interested in the 
case was one of his oldest friends—he al- 
luded to Mr. Gladstone; but a sense of 
duty alone actuated him in the course 
which he had felt called upon to pursue 
during that inquiry; and if it had been 
the case of his own brother, he should 
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have come to the same conclusion in every | 


instance that he had come to on the com- | 
| 


mittee. The hon. Member had said that 
the decisions of the committee were mon- 
strous. This was easily said, but it was 
not easily proved, After nine days’ care- 
ful investigation of this case, he would 
appeal to his then hon. Colleagues on that 
committee who sat opposite, as to whether 
anything that occurred before them could 
justify so unfounded a charge as that 
which the hon.-Gentleman had chosen to 
make? The hon. Member for Wallingford, 
and the hon. Member for Lewes, both 
stated that the cases which were stated in 
the report did not amount to bribery or 
treating. Now, the committee who had 
heard the evidence, and had carefully 
considered it, came to a different conclu- 
sion from those hon. Gentlemen, for they 
were unanimous with respect to treating 
having been carried on to a great extent 
at the last election, and also as to the pre- 
valence of bribery. The only point on 
which there was a difference of opinion 
was, not as to actual agency, but as to the 
degree of responsibility of the principals 
for the conduct of their agents. The 
whole argument of counsel for the sitting 
Members was, to show that there was no 
direct agency, for there appeared to be no 
doubt as to bribery having been com- 
mitted. This was a strong ground for 
the committee to arrive at a conclusion, 
Sitting as it was, as a tribunal to do jus- 
tice to the several parties. The cases 


were fully gone into before the committee, 
and the whole particulars of the case were 
fully detailed in the evidence. 


He would 
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have asked the hon. Member to enlighten 
his mind by reading the evidence on the 
subject, but after the monstrous assertions 
and exaggerations which he had been 
guilty of, he feared nothing could en- 
lighten such a mind. He had no wish to 
detain the House, but he felt called upon, 
in justice to the committee, to advert to 
some of the cases. He thought that, by 
reading the evidence with respect to most 
of them, they would speak for themselves. 
The hon, Member took care to give the 
go-by to the chief case, for he declared 
that he did not understand that most fla- 
gitious case of Downing. If the decision 
that had been come to with respect to 
bribery were wrong, the whole committee 
were wrong, and the chairman should not’ 
again be made the subject of charge, 
and be visited with the displeasure of 
the hon. Member. The hon. Member 
said that the case of Goodchild was ca- 
pable of explanation; but it was clear 
that this explanation was an after- 
thought of Mr. Arthur Bott Cook, and 
which he had put into his declara- 
tion. If the case was capable of this 
defence, why was not Mr. Cook put into 
the witness box? The hon. Member had 
expressed his surprise that the counsel for 
the sitting Member had not produced this 
person. He would tell the hon. Member 
why they did not do so—the legal advisers 
of the sitting Members did not do so be- 
cause they believed that Mr. Cook would 
speak the truth, and the whole truth. He 
had intended to take no part in the pro- 
ceeding, but as chairman of the com- 
mittee, which had been so often adverted 
to, he trusted that he should be allowed 
to trespass on the time of the House for a 
short time longer. The hon. Gentleman 
asked, how they could connect Goodchild 
| with Cook, after the statement in the de- 
claration of the latter? His reply was, 
that Cook met Goodchild at breakfast at 
| the Waggon and Horses, where the latter 
had the promise of 5/.; and he states, in 
his evidence,— 

“ We were all going off, but Mr. Arthur 
Bott Cook cailed out to Gooding that every- 
thing was right, and he took hold of my arm, 
and we went out together to the poll,” 
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The witness then described that he re- 
ceived 5/., with which he paid off his 
arrear of rent. If this statement was false, 
why did not Mr. Cook go into the witness 
box to contradict it? The hon. Member 
for Wallingford admitted, that the case of 
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Richard Bishop was rather odd, as he took 
81, for the detention of his vessel, when it 
appeared that it was not detained. Now, 
this case also was managed, and the money 
was paid by Mr, Cook. Again, it was 
proved, that Mr. Cook paid 20/. for a 
breakfast at one public-house for voters 
on the day of polling. The whole ques- 
tion turned upon agency. Now, there 
was the case of Henry Graves, to which 
the hon. Member had referred. Why, in 
the case of this person it was proved in 
evidence that he had applied to Mr. Bristo 
for 30s., in return for his vote; and it was 
shown, that 30s. was actually paid by Mr. 
Bristo to Graves’s son. And there was 
the case of Bligh, which was very much 
the same. He (Mr. Stewart) did not 
know what magnificent ideas the hon. 
Gentleman might have on the subject of 
bribes; but this he knew, that the law 
which the committee had to guide their 
conduct, made no distinction between a 
bribe of 5s. and a bribe of 50/., looking 
upon the one as equally a bribe with the 
other—as equally an attempt to corrupt. 
Mr. Stewart stated, that he had paid 
twenty voters from Harwich and _ that 
neighbourhood 27s. each—no very great 
sum, perhaps, according to the magnificent 
notions, in this respect, of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lewes. But take one case. Bligh, 
a voter from Harwich, received, not 27s., 
but 30s. ; what for? His fare to Ipswich 
was 6d., his fare back to Harwich, 6d. ; 
and being a teetotaller, all his other ex- 
penses were Is. 6d. at a coffee-house. 
What was the difference between this 
amount and 30s. given for? There were 
many such cases which had not been at 
all denied on the other side; and he 
would put it to the House and to the right 
hon. Baronet who had acted in so straight- 
forward a manner in the attempt which 
had been made to put an end to bribery, 
whether the case of Ipswich was not one to 
which the act most unequivocally applied? 
There was Thomas Bowman, the indivi- 
dual whom Mr. Austin had denounced as 
utterly unfit to be entrusted with the 
franchise ; this Thomas Bowman received 
30s., not for playing, but for being en- 
gaged on the band, while Mr. Howgego 
received 30s. for playing for half an hour. 
If this were not bribery, it looked very like 
it. The House must not be misled by the 
small amount of the sums paid. The 
same purposes for which thousands upon 
thousands had been expended at Notting- 
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ham and Lewes, had been effected in Ips- 
wich, cowed and fearful after its so recent 
conviction, for shillings. He was quite 
ready to admit, that there had been no 
evidence to inculpate the late Members 
for Ipswich, but certain he was, that no 
man could read the statute of George 2nd, 
and the evidence before the Ipswich com- 
mittee, with a fair and impartial attention, 
and say the men charged with bribery had 
not been guilty of it; and, admitting 
this, he would ask how could they get rid 
of the liability of principals, on the ground 
of the culpability of agents? No man was 
mad enough to give a direct commission of 
agency to persons in matters of this kind, 
The fact must be arrived at by inference 
and corroborative evidence; and as to 
Bristo, the evidence showed that he was 
actively engaged as agent; attending 
committee-rooms, issuing circulars, en- 
gaging men, canvassing, and so on, 
The hon. Member for Longford, and the 
hon. Member for Bedford would, doubt- 
less, not fail to state to the House their 
impression on these points, as they had 
stated to the committee. Mr. Stewart, it 
was admitted, was an agent; and it was 
admitted that he had done certain things; 
but then, it was contended he was a spe- 
cial messenger, who had exceeded his in- 
structions, and therefore his principal was 
not liable for his improper proceedings, 
He would repeat, that no man who read 
the act and the evidence fairly and impar- 
tially, would say, that the committee had 
come to its decision unjustifiably. He 
could safely say, that he had decided upon 
every point most conscientiously and im- 
partially, without prejudging any man or 
any circumstances, and he was well con- 
vinced, that there was no court of justice 
that would not say the finding of the com- 
mittee was strictly just and legal. It was 
not denied, indeed, that bribery had been 
committed, and as to treating, that worst 
species of bribery, as the right hon. Baro- 
net opposite had designated it, it had been 
practised at Ipswich to a very great extent. 
No fewer than twelve or fourteen houses 
had been thrown open, under the presid- 
ing care of Mr. Howgego; and, among 
the other items brought before the com- 
mittee, was one for a horse and cart, a 
mysterious item which even Mr. Charles 
Stewart could not give a reason for, 
though he did not quite think it was 
kept at work for the purpose of carrying 
about the drunken voters. One bill was 
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901. for breakfasts, and all the witnesses 
stated, that these fourteen houses and 
many more, were thrown open, not merely 
on the day of election, but on the day of 
nomination, and that they were full of 
persons who were eating and drinking, 
and paying nothing for it. It was per- 
fectly clear, that Bristo, Stewart, and 
Cook, had acted as agents, and the 
whole evidence had shown this, as well 
as that bribery had been committed, and 
it was therefore most preposterous that he 
should be maligned in this unprecedented 
manner, for having done his duty as 
chairman of the committee. The hon. 
Member opposite seemed to regard with 
very scornful eyes the small amount of 
the bribery in this case, but he made 
no reference to the Evesham case, where- 
in Mr. Peter Borthwick had been con- 
victed of bribery, personally, and not 
through his agents, on the ground of one 
silver snuff box and an undertaking to pay 
asmall amount of rent. He would repeat 
that he had never, throughout the whole 
course of the committee, made a sugges- 
tion, or given a decision but from the most 
conscientious and impartial motives ; and 
he could say this the more safely, because 
he could say at the same time most truly, 
that it had been with deep personal regret 
he had found himself compelled to co- 
operate in a measure which unseated his 
old friend Mr. Gladstone. Thanking the 
House for the kind attention they had af- 
forded him, he would conclude with point- 
ing out to them that their votes now would 
be a direct test of the sincerity of their 
professed desire to put an end to bribery. 
Let it be recollected, that since 1820, there 
had been nine petitions against returns for 
Ipswich, and that in seven out of these 
cases the sitting Members had been un- 
seated. He trusted, that the House would 
not, by their decision that night, set the 
old practitioners of Ipswich at their nefa- 
rious tricks again. If they did, they might 
rest assured that they would be lending a 
marked sanction to the suspicion and dis- 
favour in which the prevalence of bribery 
and corruption had involved that House 
in the opinion of the public. 

Mr. H. Stuart said, that he stated in 
the committee and he still believed that in 
the particular case of John Downing there 
had been a corrupt contract entered into, 
and he was of opinion that the evidence 
proved, without doubt, that Bristo was 
the person who entered into that contract. 
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With respect to treating, there could be 
no doubt that 6d. and 3s. tickets were 
issued; and that breakfasts were also 
given to a large number of voters. There 
was evidence, likewise, to prove that the 
then sitting Members had done everything 
in their power to prevent those breakfasts 
being given, and had desired their agents 
not to allow them. The whole question, 
as the hon. Member said, appeared to 
turn on the agency. There was no proof, 
to his mind, of the agency of Bristo and 
Cook ; but he was ready to admit that the 
agency of Steward had been most clearly 
established. Still, the reason why he dis- 
agreed from the hon, Chairman of the 
committee was, because he did not consi- 
der the payments made by Steward illegal 
payments, at least, there was{a doubt on 
the point. He could not but regret that 
so much personality had been indulged in 
on the present occasion. However party 
feeling might guide hon. Gentlemen, he 
did not think there was sufficient reason 
for the strong expression of feeling which 
he had heard that evening. He claimed 
for himself the right which he allowed to 
others, of forming his opinion according 
to the evidence before him; and he would 
not impugn the decision of the committee 
on the ground that it had been come to 
from improper motives. He was opposed 
to the proposed bill. The hon. Member 
said he would not disfranchise the borough, 
but his whole argument tended more to 
that end than to the disfranchisement of 
particular individuals. Neither could he 
agree to Steward being included in the 
list of disfranchisement. As to Good- 
child, Brown, and several others, he should 
certainly be glad to see the whole of that 
race swept away from the constituency. 
Mr. Lefroy felt bound to say, that the 
hon. chairman of the committee placed 
every case fairly and properly before it, 
and did not attempt to exercise any influ- 
ence unbecoming a chairman. At the 
same time it would be recollected that the 
committee divided three to four, and the 
chairman’s voice was the casting vote. 
He did not impugn the motives of the 
hon. Member, for he was fully convinced 
that the hon. Member gave his vote as 
conscientiously as he (Mr. Lefroy) did. 
The votes in the committee were most sa- 
tisfactorily given, because every individual 
Member expressed his opinions. He felt 
that the hon. chairman had not altogether 
stated the sentiments which he (Mr. Le-« 
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froy) expressed before the committee. 
Without going into the evidence, he ad- 
mitted before the committee, that accord- 
ing to the strict reading of the act, there 
were individual cases of what might be 
denominated bribery, and still more cases 
of treating; but he felt it necessary to 
consider the hands through which the 
money passed. He believed that Mr. 
Hunt was the appointed agent of Lord 
Desart and Mr. Gladstone, but there was 
not a shadow of evidence to fix the agency 
on Bristo and Cobbold. There was no 
doubt that Steward was, to a certain ex- 
tent, an agent; but he was a special 
agent, constituted for a particular pur- 
pose, and could not bind his principal by 
any act which exceeded his authority. 
Lord Chief Justice Abbott had told a jury 
that where an agent appointed for the 
purpose of canvassing promised money 
without the knowledge and approbation of 
his principals, they were not bound by his 
acts. On these grounds he fairly and 
candidly admitted that he did state in the 
committee that he could not think a reso- 
lution could be justified which should go 
to the extent of depriving the Members of 
their seats. The proposition now before 
the House was, in his opinion, altogether 
unnecessary. If these parties had been 
guilty of bribery, they might be indicted, 
and thus deprived of their power to vote 
again. Why should a bill be brought 
forward to accomplish irregularly that 
which the ordinary course of the law 
could easily reach ? 

Mr. Williams, as one of the committee, 
vindicated its decisions from the unjustifi- 
able attacks which had been made upon 
them by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Lewes. The imputations which had been 
east on their motives and conduct were 
altogether without foundation, and quite 
unwarrantable. Not only treating, but 
bribery had prevailed at the last election 
for Ipswich, and, as agency had in his 
opinion also been established, the commit- 
tee could not do otherwise than unseat 
the Members, 

The Attorney-General said, the ques- 
tion which the House had now to discuss 
was not whether the parties named in the 
motion of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
ought to be disfranchised or prosecuted. 
That might be proper or not; but what 
had the disfranchising of these persons to 
do with the issuing of the writ? Would 
the hon. Member for Finsbury oppose 
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the issuing of the writ? [Mr. T. Dun. 
combe said, ‘Until the bill passes,”] 
Well, but if the hon. Member would agree 
to issue it then, he said it ought to be 
issued now. He thought it would be very 
great injustice that the whole of a consti. 
tuency consisting of 1,200 or 1,400 
persons should be debarred from the 
exercise of their rights because twenty. 
one of their number were suspected to 
have been guilty of corruption; unless 
for the purpose of disfranchising the 
borough, or amending the law of re- 
presentation, the writ ought not to be 
refused. He had heard much of the 
present discussion with pain, for he depre- 
cated the imputation of improper motives 
which had been thrown on the commit- 
tee. He thought the House ought always 
to receive the reports of its committees 
with respect; he, for one, had always been 
disposed to pay all respect and deference 
to the decisions of tribunals and the ver- 
dicts of jnries, even where he might ques- 
tion the accuracy of the judgment. With 
respect to the culpability of individuals, 
there were one or two cases of bribery de- 
tailed in the report of the committee which 
might go before a jury; but there was by 
no means a case of bribery against all the 
persons included in the motion of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman then referred to the 
case of Fuller, and went through the evi- 
dence to show that it could not be consi- 
dered an instance of bribery, as it appeared 
that no more had been allowed than should 
be construed into fair expenses. There 
was another case, in which a man had 
been allowed 30s. for three days, and 
that person voted in opposition to his 
master, by whom he was dismissed for so 
doing, and knowing at the time of record- 
ing his vote that his dismissal would be 
the consequence. That surely could not 
be considered a case of bribery, more es- 
pecially when it appeared in evidence that 
the man spent more than he had received. 
There was also the case of Hines, whose 
wife it was alleged had received 31. for the 
hire of a bedstead, but then it was not 
shewn that Hines himself was aware of the 
transaction. There were five or six other 
cases similar to this, in which the charge 
of corruption might perhaps have been 
brought home had the committee sifted 
the question to the bottom, but that had 
not been done, and the charge could not 
therefore be considered as established. 
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He did not consider that the case alleged 
against these individual voters by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, even if proved, 
would justify the disfranchisement of the 
whole constituency of Ipswich, and he 
therefore should vote most cordially for 
the motion of the hon. Member for Long- 
ford. 

Mr. C. Buller thought if the committee 
wanted any excuse for their proceedings, 
they would best find it in the speech of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Lewes. 
The hon. Member for Renfrewshire, in his 
capacity of chairman of the committee, 
deserved, in his opinion, the thanks of the 
House and the public for the manner in 
which he had exposed the miserable pre- 
texts of one sort or other under which 
bribery was attempted to be cloaked. 
With regard to the motion of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, he must say, that 
he did not approve of motions for the sus- 
pension of writs, unless that suspension 
were necessary with a view to ulterior ob- 
jects. In the present case it was sought 
to disfranchise a whole constituency, be- 
cause of the faults of a few—a proceeding 
to which he was adverse, because he 
thought that the vengeance of Parliament 
ought rather to be directed towards those 
who gave bribes than towards those who 
took them. He objected also on the 
ground that it was unfair to punish all for 
the faults of a few. It appeared that 
since the Reform Bill Ipswich had more 
frequently than almost any other place had 
its representatives unseated for bribery ; 
but it also appeared that in no instance 
had it been shown that any large portion 
of the constituency were bribed. The 
largest number of persons accused of 
bribery at Ipswich appeared to have been 
about seventy, and of these not more than 
thirty, as far as he could judge from those 
best acquainted with the place, had been 
proved to be guilty. 

Sir R. Peel said, undoubtedly there was 
a leaning in his mind in favour of deci- 
sions of committees ; and when he heard 
so much said about the dissatisfaction 
generally expressed respecting those deci- 
sions, he was persuaded that any other 
tribunal that might be selected for the 
trial of election petitions would be equally 
exposed to complaints. He was convinced 
that the relinquishing the jurisdiction over 
contested elections—virtually declaring, 
that the House of Commons would not 
trust its Members even under the sanction 
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of oaths to administer justice—would be a 
fatal vlow to the authority of the House. 
What other tribunal could be framed ? 
What rules should it adopt? How were 
the judges to be appointed? Where was 
the judge to be found who would be free 
from all suspicion, uninvolved in ques- 
tions such as, ‘* What Minister appointed 
him ? or what way used he to vote?” and 
soon. If they were appointed by the Go- 
vernment, what would the Opposition say ? 
If by the House, what would the minority 
say ? Were strict rules of law to be adopted 
respecting evidence ? If so, there need be 
no apprehension of peculiarly severe re- 
ports. If there were a latitude of judg- 
ment, the reproaches that were now circu- 
lated would be repeated against the “ new 
tribunal,” whatever it was. It might be 
all well for some who, being Members of 
the House of Lords, felt some little jea- 
lousy of the Commons’ jurisdiction—it 
might be well for them to talk of the Com- 
mons giving up the jurisdiction over the 
returns of their own Members, which the 
Upper House would retain. But, for his 
own part, he earnestly deprecated the 
withdrawal from the House of this juris- 
diction; and, with that feeling, he was 
disposed to receive with respect and credit 
the report of every committee. Admit. 
ting, however, the whole case made in the 
report, allowing that out of a constituency 
of 1,600, some thirty were bribed, the 
question yet remained whether the rights 
of the entire constituency should be sus- 
pended, and that question be answered in 
the negative. In thecases of Nottingham 
and Southampton, where some extent of 
bribery had certainly been proved, the 
writs bad nevertheless been issued. Yet 
if he were asked, if in Nottingham, for in- 
stance, there were thirty persons sus-~ 
ceptible of electioneering corruption, he 
should be bound to confess his belief that 
not merely thirty, but perhaps many more, 
would be willing to accept bribes offered 
in a proper and becoming way. But it 
would be monstrous to disfranchise a bo- 
rough for the faults of a few. The inflict- 
ing of these pains and penalties on entire 
constituencies ought not to be resorted to 
in such cases. Neither did he recom- 
mend delay for the purposes of inquiry. 
If they were not to issue the writ until they 
could inquire next year into the imputed 
bribery, what vexation would be occasion- 
ed! In saying this, however, let him 
not be misunderstood as in any way de- 
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fending corruption. The two Members 
who were unseated were, he firmly believed, 
as honourable men as ever sat in that 
House, and he did not, for one moment, 
suspect them of the foul design of going 
down to Ipswich with the determination 
of corrupting the electors. Such being 
his estimation of them, he felt more than 
ordinary indignation at the conduct of 
those parties who had made them their 
victims. He felt that his hon. Friends 
had been sacrificed by the wickedness of 
others; and he must say, that if it had 
been carried that his learned Friend the 
Attorney-general should prosecute those 
parties, he should, on his own part, have 
offered no objection to such a proposition. 
Upon the whole, however, seeing the 
warning those local corruptionists had re- 
ceived —seeing that there were but twelve 
persons whose conduct was impugned, and 
that the public would scarcely admit that 
the rights of 1,500 should be sacrificed 
for the faults of those twelve, and seeing, 
too, that the chairman of the committee 
himself was not prepared, as he under- 
stood, to vote for the suspension of the 
writ,—he could not consent to defeat the 
writ by taking the course proposed, and 
he should, therefore, vote for the original 
motion, under the conviction that the writ 
ought to be issued. Another considera- 
tion which induced him so to vote was, 
that he firmly believed, after the expe- 
rience and the warning the public had 
had, no candidate would again trust him- 
self in Ipswich without the most distinct 
understanding that freedom of election 
should be preserved. The last election 
was, decidedly, more pure than most of 
its precursors. Subsequent proceedings 
would have operated as a salutary lesson, 
and it was, he repeated, his firm belief 
that they would shortly be found to have 
had their full and beneficial effect. 

Mr. Tufnell said, that having beenfor a 
short time one of the representatives of 
this unfortunate town, he might, perhaps, 
be permitted to express his belief that a 
more honourable and upright set of men 
than the majority of the electors on both 
sides did not exist in any constituency. 
The fault of Ipswich was that there was 
a small body of corrupt electors, unfor- 
tunately sufficient to turn the scale, and 
unless some of them were disfranchised, 
he greatly feared that they would be as 
distant from purity of election in Ipswich 
as ever they were. 
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A’Court, Capt. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baird, W. 
Baldwin, B. 
Bateson, R. 
Beckett, W. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackburne, J, I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Botfield, B. 
Broadley, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Clerk, Sir G. 


Corry, right hon. H. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
East, J. B. 

Eliot, Lord 

Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Farnham, E, B. 
Fitzroy, Capt. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fleming, J. W. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Ffolliott, J. 
Forbes, W. 


Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 


Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 


Grant, Sir A. C. 
Greene, T. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Aldam, W. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 
Cobden, R. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Duncan, G. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Gill, T. 

Hume, J 
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The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question :—Ayes 86 ; Noes 32: 


Cockburn, rt.hn. SirG. 


Forester, hon. G.C.W. 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grahan, rt. hn. Sir J. 


List of the Noxs. 
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List of the Avus. 


Hamilton, W. J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, rt. hn.SirH, 
Hardy, J. 

Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.Sir E 
Lefroy, A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, right hon. J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Polhill, F. 
Pollock, Sir F, 
Round, J. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, P. E. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trotter, J. 
Verner, Col. 
Walter, J. 
Wortley, hon. J. 8. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Pringle, A. 


Jervis, J. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Morris, D. 
O’Brien, J. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Pechell Capt. 
Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Ponsonby,hon.C.F.C. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryse, P. 
Scholefield, J. 
Smith, B. 
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Wood, B. 
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Stewart, P. M. 
Tufnell, H. 


Villiers, hon. C. TELLERS, 
Wilde, Sir ‘T. Duncombe, T. 
Williams, W. Wyse, T. 


Writ ordered to be issued. 


Stave Trape— Portucurse VeEs- 
sEts.] Sir &. Peel asked permissiou to 
bring in a bill without notice, under rather 
peculiar circumstances. A bill had been 
sent from the House of Lords repealing so 
much of the act that was passed in 1839 
as enabled our ships of war to seize Portu- 
guese vessels concerned in carrying on 
the slave-trade. At the time the bill was 
introduced the Government had the most 
confident expectation of receiving a rati- 
fication of the treaty lately concluded 
with Portugal, under which she under- 
took to effect that which had been the 
subject of former negotiation and to de- 
clare the carrying on of the slave trade 
to be an act of piracy. The ratification 
not having arrived as was expected, an 
act was brought in giving her Majesty 
in Council the power of suspending that 
part of the law to which he had referred ; 
subsequently, however, the ratification of 
the treaty had been received; Portugal 
had fulfilled all her stipulations; and 
the bill which he now proposed, instead 
of giving her Majesty the power to sus- 
pend that part of the law, was to re~ 
peal it. 

Leave given. 

Bill brought in, read a first and second 
time. 

Ordered to be committed. 

House adjourned at half-pastone o'clock. 


— ses scrs seco — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 9, 1842. 


Minutes.) Britis, Public.—1*- Slave Trade (Portuguese 
Vessels) ; Boroughs Incorporation; Coventry Boundary. 
2* Newfoundland. 

Committed and Reported.—East India Bishops; Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Bolton Police ; Ecclesiastical 
Corporations; Leasing Consolidated Fund; Exchequer 
Bills; Canada Loan; Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) ; Mar- 
riages (Ireland), 

3* and passed :—Bribery at Elections (No. 2); Slavery 
(East Indies); Designs Copyright; Tobacco Regula- 
tions; Slave Trade Suppression; Militia Pay; Municipal 
Corporations. 

Private.—Jackson’s Divorce. 

Pgritions PRESENTED. From Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, for a Representative Government for that Colony. 
From Schoolmasters of Easter, Ross, Abertour, Loch- 
maben, Annan, and Glasgow, for the amelioration of their 
Condition.—From James Milligan, to adopt Measures for 
the Recovery of his Children detained at Rome. 
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SrnainoCrasseEs.] In answer toa 
question from the Earl of Radnor, 

The Earl of Ripon said, that it was not 
intended to make any grant of money this 
year in uid of the singing classes at Exeter- 
hall. When the Government intended to 
grant any aid for that purpose it would be 
by a specific vote. 


Treaties witH Portuaat.] The Earl 
of Aberdeen (by command of her Ma- 
jesty) laid on the Table a copy of a treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation between her 
Majesty and the Queen of Portugal, and 
also a copy of a treaty between the same 
sovereigns for the more effectual suppres. 
sion of the slave-trade. It would be recol- 
lected by their Lordships, that on a former 
evening he had brought in a bill to enable 
her Majesty, by an Order in Council, to 
suspend the operation of so much of that 
treaty as related to Portuguese ships, and 
he on that occasion stated, that if the rati- 
fication of these two treaties could be 
expected to arrive before the close of the 
Session, he would bring in a Bill to repeal 
the 3rd of Victoria. The ratifications 
had since arrived, a bill to the effect he 
had just stated, had been brought up from 
the other House of Parliament, of which 
he begged to move the first reading. 

Bill read a first time. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.] The Earl of 
Ripon moved the second reading of the 
Newfoundland Bill, and briefly explained 
its provisions. 

Lord Campbell said, that he could not 
approve of the bill, although it was not 
his intention to offer any opposition to it. 
He certainly did not approve of the present 
constitution of Newfoundland, he thought 
it required amendment; but the reform 
ought to have been carried into effect with 
due deliberation, and the constituent body 
of the colony should have been heard upon 
the subject. The present constitution was 
perhaps of too democratic a character, but 
the one proposed to be established under 
this bill erred in the opposite direction. 

It appeared to him that the nominees of 
the Crown would completely predominate 

in the new assembly. The manner in 

which the qualification was dealt with by 

the bill appeared to be objectionable. The 

qualification was not fixed directly, but 

power was given to the Crown to fix it. 

This might be drawn into a precedent, 

and ought not to be sanctioned. 








The Earl of Ripon explained that it was 
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necessary to pursue the course objected to 
by the noble and learned Lord with respect 
to the qualification, because the constitu- 
tion having been originally granted by the 
Crown, the Crown could not alter the qua- 
lification without the intervention of Par- 
liament. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, that 
he did not intend to oppose the bill, but 
he really must remark upon the period at 
which it came up to the House. He 
thought it strange that nobody had ever 
said anything respecting the feelings of 
the people of Newfoundland on the subject. 
It was the first time that the House had 
ever legislated on such a matter, without 
even the slightest inquiry as to the feelings 
of the people whom the measure would so 
particularly affect. 

Bill read a second time. 

House in committee on the 


Marriace Law—(Iretanp).] Lord 
Lyndhurst moved that this bill be recom- 
mitted. He said he should move next 
Session the reappointment of the com- 
mittee which sat on this subject, so that 
the whole question might be investigated. 

Lord Brougham was anxious that the 
impression should not go abroad that this 
bill had any effect in preventing Presbyte- 
rian clergymen from celebrating these 
marriages. It merely declared the mar- 
riages which had already taken place 
valid. 

Lord Campbell: Mr. Henry and Dr. 
Montgomery were decidedly of opinion 
that they had a clear right to solemnize 
these marriages. This bill threw a doubt 
on the subject by rendering such marriages 
legal only under the sanction of this act of 
Parliament. 

Lord Brougham: The clergymen would 
act improperly if they solemnized these 
marriages after the decisions of the courts 
in Ireland; but this bill made no differ- 
ence. 

Lord Cottenham : This bill was intended 
merely to cure an existing evil of great 
extent ; as it appeared that many persons 
were breaking those marriages now. As 
soon as the legal question was decided next 
Session, these marriages must be declared 
good or bad by Parliament. If the former, 
then this bill would be merely confirmed. 
If the latter, then he apprehended that the 
marriages legalised by this act would be 
still pronounced good. 

Bill went through committee. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 9, 1842. 


Minutes.) Biuts. Public.—Committed and Reported.— 
Slave Trade (Portuguese Vessels No. 2) ; County Courts, 
Reported.—Insolvent Debtors. 
3°. and passed:—Slave Trade (Portuguese Vessels No, 
2); Coventry Boundary. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Col. T. Wood, from Members 
of British Swimming Society, for providing Swimming 
accommodation.—From Ipswich, Wolverhampton, Lincoln 
and Sunderland, for Allowances of Duty on Stock of 
Wine in Hand.—From Leicester, not to allow Brewers’ 
Casks to be distrained for the Rent of their Customers,— 
From Ministers and Elders of Presbyterian Church, 
Canada, for Abolition of Church Patronage.—From 
Meeting of Inhabitants of London and Westminster, for 
the Abolition of the Spy System.—From Lambeth, for 
amendment of Law relating to Blasphemy.—By Mr. Cob- 
den, from George Gill, and Joseph Bean, complaining of 
the Election for Nottingham. 


Bankrupt Laws AMENDMENT.] The 
Bankruptcy Law Amendment Bill was re- 
ported anc the amendments agreed to. 

Mr. M. Philips said, it was his inten. 
tion, in consequence of representations that 
had been made to him on the subject by 
individuals who were much interested in 
this measnre, to move a clause, by which 
it should be provided, that instead of ap- 
plication being made for the fiat in London, 
in all cases, however remote from the me- 
tropolis, the Court of Bankruptcy in the 
country, or the place where any commis- 
sioner of bankruptcy might sit, should be 
deemed places where matters connected 
with bankruptcy, the validity of the act of 
bankruptcy, &c., might be inquired into, 
and the party declared liable to the bank- 
rupt laws, as if a fiat in bankruptcy had 
issued against him. This would save a 
great deal of expense and delay, which was 
unavoidable, when the application for the 
fiat must. be made in London. The hon. 
Member moved the following clause— 


“That it shall not be necessary to strike a 
docket, or sue out or prosecute any fiat in 
bankruptcy against any person subject to the 
bankrupt laws, to authorize the Court of 
Bankruptcy, or any commissioner thereof, to 
hear evidence and proceed to adjudge any 
person so liable a bankrupt, but it shall be 
lawful for such court or commissioner to pro- 
ceed to hear evidence, and adjudge and de- 
clare any person liable to the bankrupt laws a 
bankrupt in the same way and manner as 
though a fiat in bankruptcy had been issued 
against such person.” 

Clause read a first time. 

On the question that it be read a second 
time, 

The Solicitor-General said, the process 
was regulated by a former act of Parlia- 
ment, and could not be altered by the 
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clause proposed by the hon. Member. If 
they did away with the clause pointed out 
by the hon. Member, and permitted by this 
new clause the commissioners in the coun- 
try to proceed at once with cases of bank- 
ruptey, very great irregularities might 
take place. There would be no one au- 
thority having a controlling power, as at 
present, over these proceedings. The be- 
nefit that was derived from some one re- 
sponsible party taking the initiatory in 
such proceedings was manifest ; but if the 
clause of the hon. Member were agreed to, 
there would be an end to that controlling 
authority, and various applications might 
be made in bankruptcy cases in every part 
of the country without the knowledge of 
those who were most interested in them. 
Upon reflection, the hon. Member would 
perceive that the alteration which he pro- 
posed would not be useful either in lessen- 
ing the expense or in avoiding delay. 

Sir T. Wilde said, the object of the 
proposed clause was two-fold—to avoid de- 
lay, and to diminish expense in bankruptcy 
cases. Formerly 1/. was paid to each of 
three commissioners at each meeting, and 
l/.on executing the commission. In the 
country an additional fee was given, and 
pretty generally, until lately, travelling 
expenses were paid. The first alteration 
of the bankrupt laws annihilated these fees 
in London, and, in lieu of them, a salary 
was granted, which was paid by the public. 
It was afterwards thought right that the 
public should not bear the expense, and the 
estate was charged with it. That which 
was formerly payable by the public was 
now discontinued. ‘The question then was 
whether it were proper that this sum should 
be paid by persons availing themselves of 
the law, and who as part of the public, 
had been relieved from the expenses 
formerly incurred? Whether the fiat 
was sued out in town or country, the ques- 
tion remained the same. In either case 
the estate could not be relieved from this 
charge ; and he did not think it was at all 
unjust that a small fund should be appro- 
priated out of the estate to meet those 
expenses, whether the fiat was sued out in 
London or in the country. Now, what 
was the fiat? It was a supposed consent 


to an application to declare an individual 
bankrupt, which was regularly entered in 
a bovk, to which access might easily be 
had. Surely such an important proceed. 
ing, which stripped a man of all control 
over his property, should not be effected in 
It ought not to take place in an 


Secret, 
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inn before a country commissioner, as 
might be the case, if this elause were 
agreed to. How, then, with reference to 
publicity, could a more proper place be 
found than London for issuing a fiat, de- 
claring a trader bankrupt? It was cer- 
tainly the most accessible point—the point 
where information was most easily attain- 
able—for all parties. He was sorry to 
hear that the bond, in cases of fiat, was to 
be dispensed with. When a charge was 
made against a man—a charge of insol- 
vency—by which, if it were unfounded, he 
might be ruined, surely something in the 
way of security should be exacted from the 
individual who initiated such a proceed- 
ing, in order to render parties cautious. 
Therefore it was proposed that a bond of 
200/. should be demanded, and the person 
applying for a fiat was bound in that sum 
to prove an act of bankruptcy against him 
whom he sought to deprive of all control 
over his property. Such a provision ought 
not, in his opinion, to have been aban- 
doned. As to the delay which was to be 
avoided, it was only the delay of posting 
up and posting down. Any individual 
might leave that House, and in the course 
of two hours initiate proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy, which could be speedily be trans- 
mitted to any part of the country. The 
balance of inconvenience which a few indi- 
viduals might be exposed to was nothing 
when weighed against the inconvenience 
which the public generally would sustain, 
if they were deprived of those means of 
information with respect to bankruptcy 
cases which they now possessed, in conse- 
quence of the initiatory process being re- 
stricted to London. In London, the dif- 
ferent cases were entered in a book, from 
which all who made inquiry received the 
necessary information, and learned at once 
who were bankrupts. It was, he concived, 
absolutely necessary that a public record 
should be kept, in the most accessible 
place in the kingdom, of all initiatory pro- 
cesses in cases of bankruptcy. There was 
no necessity for such a clause, either with 
reference to delay or to expense. 

Mr. M. Philips begged leave, after what 
had fallen from the Solicitor-general and 
the hon. and learned Member for Worces- 
ter, he would not press the clause. 

Second reading negatived. Report with 
amendments adopted. 

Bill to be read a third time. 


County Courts.] On the order of 
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the day for going into committee on the 
County Courts Bill, 

Sir J. Graham said, after the great time 
which had been consumed by the discus- 
sion on the Bankruptcy Law Amendment 
Bill, however anxious he might be to bring 
this measure on in the present Session, he 
did not think he would be acting in con- 
formity with the opinions expressed upon 
it by both sides of the House if he per- 
sisted in passing it this Session. He at- 
tached the greatest importance to the 
measure, and entertained very strong 
opinions of the great advantage its pro- 
visions would have in circulating justice 
through the country from Westminster- 
hall and back again. There would be the 
utmost advantage in the arrangements 
which secured that judges in the local 
Courts should not be resident, but should 
go circuit, and be practically acquainted 
with the Jaw as administered in West- 
minster-hall. He hoped it would be his 
fortune, at a future Session, and at a very 
early period of it, to bring this measure 
before the House. It was a bill of great 
interest to the community at large, and 
he abandoned it for the present Session 
with the greatest reluctance. It had 
come down from the Lords, on the sanc- 
tion of, if not the undivided opinion of, 
the great legal authorities in that House, 
and the majority of their Lordships. It 
had been thought necessary to postpone it 
to the Bankruptcy Bill, which was consi- 
dered of more immediate importance to be 
pressed ; and even though this bill had 
come down from the other House at an 
earlier period of the Session, it would 
have been impossible to have brought it 
forward sooner than it had been. He (Sir 
J. Graham) had lost no opportunity to 
push it through its stages, and he hoped 
the House would acquit him of any neg- 
ligence with respect to it. He now 
yielded to the wish expressed by both sides 
of the House, and he should move that the 
bill be committed pro formd, for the pur- 
pose of making amendments according to 
the rules of the House, and of circulating 
it through the country during the recess 
in the precise form in which it would be 
proposed in the early part of next Session 
by the Government. * 

Mr. C. Buller said, that this bill had 
been sent down to that House from the 
Lords at too late a period of the Session to 
give it that consideration which it re- 
quired, and in its present shape it could 
never produce the advantages for which it 
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was intended in the administration of 
justice. The bill professed, as the right 
hon. Baronet had stated, to give facilities 
for the circulation of justice throughout 
the country from the great fountain of 
Westminster-hall, but the machinery of 
the measure was not at all calculated to 
attain that end. He did not blame the 
right hon. Baronet for the delay in sending 
down the bill ; that rested elsewhere ; but 
it would be impossible, at this period of 
the Session, to consider the alterations and 
amendments that would be required to 
make it a useful working measure. 

Mr. Jervis said, that one great defect in 
the bill was, that it left altogether un- 
touched the 300 Courts of Requests 
thoughout the country, in which the mode 
of dispensing what was called justice was 
of the worst description. The measure 
ought to have been a universal one, and 
the Government were bound to engraft 
upon the present bill, provisions that 
would extend over the whole country. 
Another great objection to the bill was, 
that it prevented the employment of ad- 
vocates by the parties to a suit. Now 
this was most unjust, and could not fail 
to work injustice. Suppose a gentle. 
man in the country, who might have been 
a practitioner at the bar, one of the par- 
ties, he as a practised advocate could plead 
his own cause against an unlearned person, 
probably his opponent. What chance could 
the latter have in impressing his case upon 
the jury, unless he were permitted to em- 
ploy an advocate. Upon this ground, if 
there were no other, the bill was so defec- 
tive that it was impossible for the House 
to adopt it. 

Mr. Bernal said, that the state in which 
the bill had been sent down to that House 
from the House of Lords, was as much to 
be complained of as the late period of the 
Session at which it had been suffered to 
come before them. The present bill was 
even more imperfect than the Bankruptcy 
Bill ; and it would be impossible to give to 
it the consideration it required in the time 
that remained of the Session. 

Mr. 7’. Duncombe said, that no measure 
of this nature could ever give satisfaction 
so long as the county court of Middlesex 
was exempted from its operation. That 
court, at the head of which was Mr. Ser- 
geant Heath and his son, was one sink of 
iniquity, oppression, tyranny, injustice, 
and-extortion. By the returns made from 
that court, it appeared that Mr. Sergeant 
Heath derived 5,530/. a-year from fees 
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collected from the vice and misery of the 
very dregs of society in this metropolitan 
county, and that thousands of shoeless 
wretches were annually sent to Whitecross- 
street prison under its decrees. In the 
year 1838, no less than 25,961 summonses 
were issued from this court, of which 
15,000 were heard, and not unfrequently 
300 cases were disposed of in as many 
minutes. These facts were proved in evi- 
dence before a committee of that House in 
1838. It was impossible that justice could 
be administered under such a system, or so 
long as such an extortion of fees was per- 
mitted. Poor wretches were sued in this 
court for sums varying from 1s. to 40s., 
and in default of payment were sent for 
three months to Whitecross-street prison. 
It was the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to call the attention of Parliament to 
the state of this court in the next Session, 
so that any measure proposed should in- 
clude this sink of iniquity. 

Sir T. Wilde said, that having already 
expressed his opinion of the bill, he merely 
rose to say a word in behalf of Mr. Ser- 
geant Heath, who had been charged by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken with 
such improper conduct. It must surely be 
seen by the hon. Member that Sergeant 
Heath had done no more, aud could do no 
more, than was his duty as the judge of the 
court. If parties applied for summonses, 
the judge must grant them, and if the 
proceedings were followed up, the law must 
take its course in that court as in all others. 
As well might his hon. Friend find fault 
with the judge of any court in Westmin- 
ster-hall for carrying the law into effect in 
the regular course. He must say, that his 
hon. Friend was bound to be more parti- 
cular in making charges of so severe a 
nature. A general accusation of this sort 
was not fair, and he was sorry his hon. 
Friend had attacked the character of a 
respectable Gentleman as he had done, 
without producing any one single specific 
charge to warrant that attack. Sergeant 
Heath had always borne the character of an 
honourable man, and acted as such, and 
he (Sir T. Wilde) was happy that his hon. 
Friend was not able to produce a single 
fact derogatory to that Gentleman's cha- 
racter for the upwards of twenty years 
that he presided in that court. 

Mr. T. Duncombe, in explanation, said 
that the statements he had made were 
founded on the evidence taken before the 
committee that sat up stairs upon the sub- 
ject in 1838. Then all the facts he asserted 
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were proved, and it appeared also that Ser- 
geant Heath, who derived such a large in- 
come from this court, never sat there at all, 
but acted by his deputy, a Mr. Dubois, 
who conducted the whole of the business of 
the court, where 300 causes were often dis- 
posed of in the same number of minutes. 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, in the com- 
mencement of his observations, mentioned 
Sergeant Heath and his son as presiding 
in the court, but had since confined them 
to Sergeant Heath himself, against whom 
the hon. Member had made very serious 
charges. He wished that the report of the 
committee had been printed, and in the 
hands of Members, and it would be found 
that it did not warrant those charges. 
The hon. Member was bound to be more 
specific in his accusations. Sergeant 
Heath had all through life shown him- 
self an honourable, able, and learned man, 
and in every respect unobjectionable. 
Mr. Dubois also was a very superior 
man, far above the station he filled, pos- 
sessed of great talent, and esteemed by 
all who knew him in privatelife. He (the 
Attorney-general) thought, that the hon. 
Member, after the statement he had made, 
was himself bound to move, that the evi- 
dence and report of the committee be 
printed. 

Mr. M. Philips said, that in no part of 
the country could the administration of 
justice in these small courts be worse than 
in Manchester. He had received a number 
of letters, praying that something might be 
done to remedy the evil. The poorest class 
of the people were the most dreadful suf- 
ferers by having actions brought against 
them for 6d. and 1s. 

Mr. Villiers said, that the present bill, 
imperfect even as it was, would prove a 
great improvement on the existing state of 
those courts, and he regretted that it had 
been sent down to that House at a period 
of the Session that rendered it impossible 
to pass it. He regretted this the more 
because he was sure that in the next Ses- 
sion there would be so much opposition 
given to it by parties interested, that it 
would never be suffered to pass. 

Captain Pechell said, he knew many in- 
stances where the present county courts 
were found to work very well, and where 
the administration of justice was so satis- 
factory to the suitors that no alteration 
was wished for. 

Bill passed through committee pro forma, 
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reported to the House. To be further 
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considered in two months. Bill as amended 
to be printed. 


Forcep Excneqver Biuts.] Mr. C, 
Buller wished to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what course the Government intended to 
take with respect to the different classes 
of owners of Exchequer-bills, whose cases 
had been stated in the report of the com- 
missioners appointed to investigate the 
subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that since the hon. Gentleman had last 
asked him this question, he had devoted 
the few hours which he had been enabled 
to spare from his duties in that House, 
and from his official duties, to a cursory 
perusal of that report, and of the evidence 
upon which it was founded. The result 
of that cursory perusal was to produce 
upon his mind a general impression ; in 
fact, he felt, on the consideration of the 
circumstances stated in that report, that 
undoubtedly there existed an equitable 
claim on the part of some of the holders of 
these Exchequer-bills, on the consideration 
of the Government; and it would be the 
duty of the responsible advisers of the 
Crown to submit to the House such mea- 
sures as they might think necessary to 
afford relief to such persons as might be 
entitled to their consideration. There were 
other parties to whose cases further consi- 
deration must be given, and it was evident 
that there was a considerable difference 
between the several cases which had been 
investigated by the committee. He felt 
that the Government was not, at the pre- 
sent moment, in a situation to give the 
House a definite idea of the course which 
it might be requisite to pursue. He was 
the only Member of the Government who 
had read the report. It had only been 
placed in the hands of the Members of the 
House that day, and he doubted, in fact 
he felt assured, that no Member of that 
House could have considered the subject 
with a sufficient degree of attention to be 
enabled to form a correct judgment with 
regard to its contents. The question was 
of considerable importance, and could not 
be decided without the House being fully 
masters of the report and the evidence, al- 
though he should have been glad if the 
report had been presented in time for the 
House to have made a final settlement of 
the question this Session. Yet, consi- 
dering the present state of public business, 
considering the situation in which they 
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then stood, the Committee of Supply having 
closed, he had to regret that during the 
present Session it was impossible the House 
could take that report into its considera. 
tion with the prospect of any beneficial 
result to the parties concerned, or with 
justice to the public interest. He begged 
leave, however, to say that he did not 
mean to cast any blame on the commis. 
sionerg, who had conducted their inquiry 
with the utmost diligence, and investigated 
the transaction in the way best calculated 
to throw light upon it. It was not his 
intention in any arrangement that might 
be made to stand upon any technical point, 
in order to avoid giving the subject a fair 
consideration ; but, on the other hand, the 
Government would require that any claim 
should be strictly investigated. 

Mr. C. Buller said, that the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman was certainly 
explicit ; but at the same time it would 
be very unsatisfactory to those whose for- 
tunes depended on the course the Govern- 
ment might take upon the subject. He 
did not know on whom the blame of the 
delay which had occurred should be cast. 
But he knew that the sufferers were deeply 
interested in the matter, and he therefore 
would avail himself of any opportunity 
which might arise in the course of the 
evening of submitting the question to the 
House. 


Commutation or SentTENCE.] Mr. 
Hume rose for the purpose of asking a 
question of the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department, in 
relation to a case which was at that mo- 
ment occupying much public attention. It 
uppeared by the report, that a gentleman 
of the name of Johnston had been indicted, 
tried, and found guilty of an indecent 
assault on a young woman living as a ser- 
vant in the house in which the gentleman 
who committed the assault occupied cham- 
bers. Mr. Johnston was found guilty of 
the assault, and was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment. That gentleman 
had since been set at large on the payment 
of 301. He wished to be informed by the 
right hon. Baronet what had been sug- 
gested to him since the trial, to induce 
him to commute the sentence. 

Sir J. Graham expressed his obligations 
to the hon. Member for Montrose for his 
courtesy in giving him (Sir J. Graham) 
notice of his intention to ask a question in 
relation to this case, us well as for bringing 
the matter under his notice. He thought 
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that the question was one well worthy of 
reply, in order to vindicate the impartial 
administration of justice. The case was 
first brought under his notice by a gentle- 
man who held the office of Under-Secretary 
of State, Mr. Phillipps, a gentleman in 
every way qualified to give an opinion and 
advice on the subject. After the first 
representation of the case to him, consi- 
dering Mr. Johnston's education and su- 
perior condition of life, and all the cireum- 
stances connected with the transaction, he 
(Sir J. Graham) felt great hesitation in 
acting, and doubted the propriety of enter- 
taining any proposal for a remission of 
the sentence. Entertaining these doubts, 
he referred the case back to Mr. Ser- 
jeant Adams, before whom the case was 
tried, for his opinion. The best course 
for him to pursue was to refer to 
the statement made by Mr. Serjeant 
Adams, on which he acted. The allega- 
tion made against this gentleman were, 
that he had made a violent assault upon a 
female whom he found in his chambers, and 
that the assault was committed with cri- 
minal intentions. That was the indict- 
ment against Mr. Johnston. He was tried 
and found guilty of the assault. Mr. Ser- 
jeant Adams tried the case, and after the 
trial circumstances came to the knowledge 
of Mr. Serjeant Adams which made him 
doubt whether the case had been properly 
brought before the court, As he hesitated 
in taking any step in the matter, he re- 
ferred the case to Mr. Serjeant Adams for 
his consideration and opinion, and the 
letter which it was his intention to read to 
the House was from Mr. Serjeant Adams 
to him, and which communication had in- 
duced him (Sir J. Graham) to commute 
the sentence, the party having already 
been imprisoned for a period of seven days. 
The sentence was remitted on the pay- 
ment of a fine of 30/. to the Crown :— 


** No. 1, Serjeants’-inn, July 20. 

“ Sir,—In reference to your communication 
respecting J, C. Johnston, I beg to inform you 
that I have conferred with the police magis- 
trate, Mr. Maltby, and examined E. Richard. 
son, referred toin Mr. H. Johnston’s letter. I 
enclose her examination, by which it appears 
that she does not confirm in some important 
particulars the statement therein made, and it 
does not appear that the prosecutrix at any 
time charged Mr. Johnston with beating her 
with a stick, or an attempt to violate her per- 
son, but only to take indecent liberties. 

“ There can be no doubt that the prosecutrix 
from the first complained that defendant threw 
her on the sofa, but the witnesses did not 
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think she meant thereby to accuse him of an 
attempt to take indecent liberties, because of 
their knowledge of his irritable temper, and 
the great dislike he had expressed of the pro- 
secutrix. 

“ The universal impression in court from the 
line of defence taken, the demeanour of the 
witnesses, and the testimony they gave, was 
that he had used the woman extremely ill, had 
taken grossly indecent liberties with her, and 
that he had brought forward the porter and his 
wife unjustly to assail her character and falsify 
her testimony, in which attempt they had 
failed. 

“1 do not hesitate to say, from my confer- 
ence with Mr. Maltby, and the evidence now 
before me, that such impression was erroneous. 
and that there is not any reason to believe that 
the defendant intended to take any indecent 
liberty with her. 

“ The real state of the case I believe to be as 
follows:—That Mr. Johnston is an irritable 
man, particularly harsh with servants, and 
having taken a strong dislike to the prosecu- 
trix, and coming into his room and finding her 
there at a later hour than he expected, he an- 
grily and sharply struck her on the back and 
desired her to leave the room, that she refused 
to do so, and that he then seized her by both 
her arms (which it is not denied were seriously 
pinched and bruised) and entered into a most 
unseemly contest with her, pulling her and 
dragging her about the room, on the sofa, &c., 
until he bruised and hurt her, she resisting his 
endeavours to remove her. 

“The Court would not undoubtedly have 
visited this offence with imprisonment for three 
calendar months. I think they would not 
have imprisoned the defendant at all, but have 
inflicted upou him a serious fine, such a fine as 
a gentleman of large fortune who so forgets 
himself and strikes and attacks a female ought 
to pay; but the sentence having been passed, 
I do not think the justice of the case would be 
met by an immediate discharge, unless accom- 
panied by some fine, and I would recommend 
that he be discharged from custody at the ex- 
piration of one calendar month of the term, 
unless an immediate discharge with a fine of 
20/. or 30/., could be substituted. I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

« Joun ADams.” 


“ The Right Hon, Sir J. Graham, Bart., &c.”? 


He had received other letters and docu- 
ments relative to the case, but he did not 
think it necessary to read them to the 
House. He had received information in 
consequence of his inquiries which had 
quite satisfied him as to the character of 
the prosecutrix ; but, under all the cir- 
cumstances, considering that the assault 
was not committed with any criminal in- 
tent—that the party had suffered one 
week’s imprisonment, and acting upon the 
advice of the judge who tried the case, he 
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had thought it consistent with his duty to 
commute the punishment for a fine of 30/. 
He did think the question an extremely 
proper one, and he had no hesitation what- 
ever in laying before the House the whole 
of the circumstances under which he had 
acted in the case. 


Monuments to Nava Orricers.] 


On the motion of Sir R. Peel the Order of ; 


the Day for a committee on Public Monu- 
ments was read, and the several entries on 


the Journals of the House, dated respec- | 


tively February 3, 1817, October 30, 1801, 
March 24, 1803, September 26, 1799, and 
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February 16, 1801, giving the thanks of | 
the House to Lord Exmouth, Sir James | 
Saumarez, and Sir Sydney Smith, were | 


also read. The House resolved itself into 


committee. 


| individuals. 


Sir Robert Peel rose to submit the mo- | 


tion of which he had given notice, for an 
address to her Majesty, praying that she 


would be graciously pleased to give direc- | 
tions for the erection of three monuments | country, and not at the same time to per- 


to three distinguished naval officers of 
this country now no more— Lord Ex- 
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should be enabled to show that in each 
of their cases there was good ground for 
the distinction which he now proposed to 
confer upon their memory. It was im. 
possible to over-state the wholesome effect 
upon the different branches of the publie 
service of these acknowledgments of pub. 


‘lic gratitude for distinguished actions, 


He could not witness, without the highest 
satisfaction the feeling of enthusiasm which 
was the other evening displayed by the 
gallant Commodore (Sir C. Napier), him- 
self a great ornament to the naval pro. 
fession, when this subject was first men- 


| tioned, and when an hon. Member on the 


opposite side of the House intimated ob- 
jections, or doubts, at least, as to the 
policy of erecting monuments for the com- 
memoration of the distinguished service of 
It was impossible to witness 
the generous enthusiasm which the gallant 
Commodore displayed—impossible to re- 
member how much he had done to dis- 
tinguish himself in the service of his 


ceive what the effect upon the gallantry 
and exertion of public servants must be, 


mouth, Lord Saumarez, and Sir Sydney | when they found that their services were 
Smith, The only embarrassment which he | remembered, marked, and honoured by a 


(Sir Robert Peel) felt in the performance of 
this duty was, that of making a selection 


This. was the cheap 


grateful country. 
With reference to 


defence of nations. 


and discrimination amongst the claims! two of the three officers whom he had 


which, on a review of the naval services of 
this country, were presented for public 
consideration, It was impossible to review 
the devotion to the public service—the 
gallant exertions which had been made 
for the defence of the country, and for the 
vindication of its honour, by the officers 
employed in the navy, without feeling the 
highest admiration of their service, and 
the deepest gratitude for the manner in 
which it was performed. If, by a pro- 
position of this kind, he thought it could 
be supposed that he implied any reflection 
upon those distinguished naval officers 
whom he did not propose to honour by 
similar records of public gratitude, he 
should feel the greatest pain and embar- 
rassment. It was, however, always ne- 
cessary in cases of this kind to make a 
selection and discrimination. Being im- 
possible to commemorate the services of 
all who did well, it yet became a public 
duty to do honour to the memory of those 
who had most distinguished themselves ; 
and when he considered the especial 
claims of the three great naval officers 


} 





whom he had mentioned, he thought he] his back. The best testimony that could 


named, it was necessary only to mention 
two of the exploits which they had per- 
formed, to show that they were fully 
worthy of the honour he proposed to con- 
fer upon their memory. It was impos- 
sible to recal to one’s mind the gallant 
defence of Acre, and the capture of Al- 
giers, without feeling it almost unneces- 
sary to say a single word in honour of the 
men by whom those services were per- 
formed. In the case of Sir Sydney 
Smith, although the force employed was 
inconsiderable, yet he doubted whether in 
the history of the world a more important 
service was ever performed. With a force 
at his command consisting only of drafts 
from the crews of two ships of the line, 
garrisoning the town of Acre, which at 
the time of his first occupation of it had 
not one single gun mounted upon its walls 
on the land side of the fortifications, Sir 
Sydney Smith, inspiring his little band 
with the spirit of his own valour, was 
enabled to baffle all the efforts of the 
greatest military commander of the time, 
with an army of 17,000 veteran troops at 
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be borne to the value and importance of 
this great service, would be found in the 
cotemporary history of the period. The 
name of Sir Sydney Smith was mentioned 
in the speech from the Throne, and when 
a vote of thanks was proposed to him, 
then only a Captain in the naval service. 
On September 26, 1799, Lord Melville, 
then Mr. Dundas, spoke of him in these 
terms :—— 

“Tn speaking upon this subject, he really 
felt himself at a loss for terms to express his 
sentiments upon the conduct of that officer. 
It was impossible for a human individual to 
conceive a situation of more difficulty and 
delicacy than that in which Sir S. Smith was 
placed; and yet, in this situation, he had 
brought off a very small remnant of force, not 
by a well-conducted retreat, but with glory, 
against the whole power of the French at St. 
Jean d’Acre. It was now about twelve months 
since the intelligence arrived of the landing of 
that army on the coast of Egypt, and what the 
general feeling in this country was upon that 
occasion must be fresh in every man’s mind. 
After many difficulties, the force of the enemy 
was collected for the purpose of making an 
attack upon St. Jean d’Acre, garrisoned by a 
small number of Turks, and assisted by a 
handful of British troops. Nothing could 
exceed the importance of this contest; they 
had, as Sir Sydney Smith had stated, a nation 
for spectators, who waited the issue of the 
conflict, in order to determine which party 
they should join. He did not in his opinion, 
say too much, when he said that he believed 
that the safety of the Turkish empire depended 
upon the event of that contest. He animated 
the Turkish forces by his conduct, and directed 
them with his skill. He fought at the head of 
a few British seamen for more than sixty 
days in succession, in defending a breach 
against the whole French force, headed by an 
enterprising general. He freely confessed that 
he had not got over the astonishment he felt 
when he was first informed of these circum- 
stances ; he had read the dispatches again and 
again; he had frequently ruminated upon 
them, and to this moment he could scarcely 
conceive how human exertion could achieve 
what he had done. This gallant officer had 
in the course of his life met with many dif- 
ficulties, and there was a time when some 
persons who did not know him talked lightly 
ofhim. To those who could talk or think so 
of such an officer as Sir Sydney Smith, he 
would say nothing; he would leave them to 
the contempt they deserved, and to the re- 
morse they must now feel in contemplating 
the character of that officer. He would not 
say that his actions on the coast of Egypt were 
unrivalled, but he would say that there never 
were any in which there were displayed more 
heroism, more skill, and greater exertion.” 
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message to the House of Commons, re- 
commending Sir Sidney Smith for a pen- 
sion of 1,000/. per annum. He (Sir R. 
Peel) proceeded from the claims of Sir 
Sidney Smith to the services which had 
been rendered by Lord de Saumarez. 
They were, perhaps, less familiar to the 
public mind than the services of Lord 
Exmouth and Sir Sidney Smith, but still 
they were services that ought to be held 
in the highest estimation. Every one in 
that House would be sufficiently familiar 
with the naval annals of the country to 
recollect that in July, 180!, Lord de 
Saumarez attempted to cut out three sail- 
of-the-line under the batteries of Algesiras 
with a superior force. In that attempt he 
failed. He met with a reverse; having 
six sail-of-the-line under his command, he 
lost one of them. He retired disvomfited, 
but not defeated. Within three days he 
repaired the shattered condition of his 
fleet, returned to Algesiras, attacked the 
combined French and Spanish fleet of ten 
sail-of-the-line, blew up two three-deck- 
ers, captured another, and allowed the re- 
mainder to escape only with great diffi- 
culty. That was the result of Lord de 
Saumarez’s second action, The public 
thanks were given to Lord de Saumarez 
on that occasion, and he begged to call 
the attention of the House to the terms in 
which the greatest naval commander of 
this or any other country spoke with re- 
spect to the conduct of Lord de Saumarez. 
In the House of Lords, the vote of thanks 
was proposed by Earl St. Vincent, who 
spoke in the most glowing terms of the 
services of Lord de Saumarez. He was 
followed by Lord Nelson, who, speaking 
of the two battles at Algesiras, said, ‘ that 
a greater or more gallant action had never 
been fought than that of Sir James Sau- 
marez, and that the promptness and spirit 
with which he had attacked a superior 
force, could not be surpassed.” He was 
particularly struck with the letter written 
by Sir James Saumarez, in answer to that 
vote of thanks. After acknowledging with 
the utmost gratitude the thanks of the 
House, he stated, that on four former oc- 
casions he had been honoured with the 
thanks of their Lordships ; having been in 
command of a line-of-battle ship in four 
different general actions—in Lord Rod- 
ney’s action—in the action of the Earl St. 
Vincent—in Lord Bridpori’s action, and 
in Lord Nelson's action of the Nile. On 





Shortly afterwards his Majesty sent a 


five different occasions, therefore, had Sir 
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James Saumarez received the thanks of 
Parliament for his conduct in five great 
actions. The last case to which he had 
to call the attention of the House was the 
case of Lord Exmouth, and here, as in the 
case of Sir Sydney Smith, it was only 
necessary for him to refer to what Lord 
Exmouth had accomplished. When he 
mentioned the siege of Algiers he thought 
he need say no more. He had referred to 
the testimony of gallant officers in the case 
of Sir James Saumarez, and he had also 
referred to the testimony of naval officers 
in the case of Sir Sydney Smith, and he 
could not help referring with a feeling of 
satisfaction to the testimony borne by an 
officer who certainly stood as highly dis- 
tinguished in the naval service of this 
country to the merits of Lord Exmouth. 
The Earl of Dundonald, then Lord Coch- 
rane, in speaking of the conduct of Lord 
Exmouth, said, that he deserved all the 
praises which he had received, that the 
attack was a noble achievement, and that 
he had never heard of a more gallant 
exploit than that in which Lord Exmouth 
led his ships against the Algerine hulks. 
To him there was something refreshing in 
the way in which one gallant officer had 
borne testimony to the services of ano- 
ther; be had read the testimony of Lord 
Nelson and of Lord Cochrane, and he 
thought the House would agree with him 
in thinking, that it was an eloquent testi- 
mony of the merits of their competitors. 
With respect to Lord Exmouth, his life 
had been one continued course of distine- 
tion in the naval service; the very day on 
which he fought the battle of Algiers, Lori 
Exmouth had completed a public service of 
forty years, He began his service in 1776; 
at the commencement of the American 
war he commanded the Spartan, and he 
began his career in a way prophetic of his 
future renown. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty addressed a letter to him ap- 
proving of his services as a midshipman 
on board of a sloop of waron Lake Cham- 
plain, and stating that he would take the 
first Opportunity to promote him, in con- 
sequence of his gallant conduct on the 
lakes during the American war; he was 
raised to the rank of a lieutenant, but at 
the time that letter was addressed to him, 
he had not attained the age of nineteen. 
Reflecting, then, on the life of Lord Ex- 
mouth—on the gallantry he constantly 
displayed in action—on his long services 
to this country—not merely in the de- 
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struction of human life, but in saving 
it—reflecting also on the energy of his 
character, and on that which he, per- 
haps, ought not now to allude to— 
his private virtues—he thought it would 
be inpossible to find any man who had 
a greater claim on the gratitude of the 
public than Lord Exmouth had. Those 
were the three cases to which he wished 
to call the attention of the House, 
for the purpose of having the services of 
these individuals acknowledged by some 
public record. He had already stated that 
the late Government had inquired into the 
claims of the different naval officers, and 
they had thought proper to confine the 
selection to the three individuals named, 
He also had made inquiry, and he must 
say that the discrimination exercised by 
the late Government was a wise oue, and 
it was in consequence of his own judgment 
coinciding with theirs that he now brought 
forward the propositions, It would not 
be necessary to ask for a large grant of 
money. The value of such monuments 
did not altogether consist in their being 
splendid works of art; it consisted in the 
incription on the monument, recording the 
services of the individual to whom it was 
erected, and stimulating others to similar 
exertions, He trusted, at the same time, 
that works of this kind might be made 
subservient, by a proper selection of artists, 
to the encouragement of art; but he was 
sure that the House would not consider it 
necessary to erect monuments of an ex- 
pensive kind, On the contrary, he thought 
the public would more readily acknow- 
ledge the merits of these individuals, if 
they found that their monuments had 
cost a moderate sum, and he therefore 
trusted the House would cheerfully and 
unanimously consent to the motion pro 
posed. The hon. Member for Lambeth 
had given notice of what he would not call 
an amendment to the motion, but of an 
addition to it. The hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to take the present opportunity of 
inviting the House to take into considera- 
tion the services rendered to humanity by 
eminent men in science. He hoped the 
hon, Gentleman would not press that 
amendment. The subject was one which 
deserved their serious consideration, but 
in his opinion it should stand alone, for it 
would diminish the compliment to the 
great luminaries of science if the motion 
should appear to follow as a mere append. 
age to that with regard to military or 
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naval merit. The hon. Gentleman had 
selected three distinguished names, but if 
monuments were to be erected to men of 
science, he would infinitely prefer any mo- 
tion to that effect to stand alone, a d 
upon its own merits. He begged, how- 
ever, to be understood as pronouncing no 
opinion adverse to the proposition brought 
forward by the hon. Member opposite. 
Much might be said in favour of erecting 
monuments not merely to men eminent in 
civil or political life, but also to those 
eminent scientific and literary men who 
had deserved well of the public. 


“ Quisque sui memores alias fecere merendo.” 


But, though he did not say that all such 
benefactors of humanity were entitled to 
the gratitude of the public, he nevertheless 
thought that any proposal for a monument 
to them should not be ccnnected with a 
motion like the present. He trusted, 
therefore, that the hon. Member, in order 
that he might give an additional value to 
the subject, would withdraw his motion 
for the present, and take another oppor- 
tunity of bringing it forward on its own 
intrinsic merits, for he felt sure that the 
hon. Gentleman would best consult the 
interests of science if he should take that 
course, rather than make such a motion 
by way of amendment to another. The 
subject of these naval monuments had 
been before the House for two Sessions ; 
the justice of the principle, and the dis- 
crimination made, had been taken into 
consideration by two distinct Govern- 
ments; and when the hon. Gentleman 
now proposed to add the names of Hers- 
chel, Watt, and Davy, he ought to recol- 
lect that a spontaneous burst of gratitude 
had raised to one of these individuals a 
more splendid monument—more splendid 
if they estimated splendour by popularity 
—than those which they proposed to raise 
to commemorate the merits of these three 
individuals he had named. But should 
the House adopt the principle contended 
for by the hon. Gentleman opposite, it 
was of the utmost consequence that a pro- 
per selection should be made; and under 
all these circumstances he trusted the hon. 
Gentleman would withdraw his amend- 
ment, in order that the House might give 
its unanimous consent to the proposition 
which he had made, and reserve for their 
future consideration the claims of those of 
whom the hon. Gentleman stood forward 
as the advocate. He thought the three 
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officers he had named had peculiar claims 
on the House for a recognition of their 
services, and he did not think that the 
House, by consenting to the present pro- 
posal, would be showing any indifference 
to the claim which scientific men had 
upon the gratitude of the country. The 
right hon, Baronet concluded by moving 
the first of the three following resolu- 
tions :-— 


“1. Resolved, That an humble address be 
presented to her Majesty, that her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to give directions 
that a monument be erected to the memory of 
Admiral Lord Viscount Exmouth, in the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Paul’s, with an inscrip- 
tion expressive of the public sense of his great 
and meritorious services, in the course of a 
long and distinguished life ; and in particular, 
of his able and gallant conduct in the success- 
ful and decisive attack on the batteries and 
naval force of Algiers, on the 27th of August, 
1816; and to assure her Majesty that this 
House will make good the expenses attending 
the same, 

*€2. Resolved, That an humble address be 
presented to her Majesty, that her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to give directions 
that a monument be erected to the memory of 
Admiral Lord de Saumarez, with an inscrip- 
tion expressive of the public sense of his great 
and meritorious services, in the course of a 
long and distinguished life ; and particularly 
of the valour, promptitude, and ability which 
he displayed, in successfully attacking a supe- 
rior squadron of French and Spanish ships in 
the Streights of Gibraltar, on the 12th and 
13th days of July, 1801: and to assure her 
Majesty that this House will make good the 
expenses attending the same. 

3. Resolved, That an humble address be 
presenied to her Majesty, that her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to give directions 
that a monument be erected to the memory of 
Admiral Sir Sydney Smith, with an inscription 
expressive of the public sense of his great and 
meritorious services, in the course of a long 
and distinguished life; and in particular, of 
the valour and ability which he displayed 
during the whole period of the important 
operations, with the conduct of which he was 
intrusted, on the coast of Egypt; and espe- 
cially in the gallant and heroic defence of the 
fortress of Acre; and to assure her Majesty 
that this House will make good the expenses 
attending the same,” 


Mr. Hawes assured the right hon. Ba- 
ronet that he had no wish, by the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice, to 
disparage the honour or glory of those 
services which had been rendered to the 
country by the gallant men referred to in 
the motion of the right hon, Gentleman. 
He had, however, felt—in common, he 
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believed, with hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House—that while gorgeous 
monuments had, from time to time, been 
erected to the memory of military and 
naval heroes, they had overlooked the 
claims of those who had rendered most 
important services to the country, though 
those services might be less striking and 
brilliant than those of a naval or military 
character. If he thought that the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice tended 
in any degree to dim the lustre which 
justly distinguished the names of those 
gallant men to whom the right hon. Baro- 
net had alluded, he would at once defer 
to the opinion expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and bring forward on a future 
occasion the motion of which he had 
given notice. The right hon. Baronet had 
said that some principle of selection ought 
to be adopted with regard to those to 
whom it was proposed lo erect monuments 
at the public expense. He (Mr. Hawes) 
conceived he had adopted a fair principle 
of selection,—one most intelligible and 
justifiable; for he had selected three co- 
temporaries of Lord de Saumarez, Lord 
Exmouth, and Sir Sydney Smith, who 
were distinguished for important scientific 
discoveries, which had been productive of 
great practical benefits to the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
these monuments were the cheap defence 
of nations—tbat they afforded a stimulus 
to noble deeds. He conceived, on the 
other hand, that if they adopted a course 
which would stimulate men to emulate 
the deeds of Herschell, of Watt, and of 
Davy, they achieved for this country the 
highest glory among all the nations of the 
world. He thought by associating the 
names of the eminent men to whom his 
motion referred with the names of the gal- 
lant officers to whom the right hon. Baro- 
net had alluded, those gallant men were 
placed in a higher position, for they might 
be regarded as benefactors to their species. 
After what had fallen, however, from the 
right hon. Baronet, he should pause before 
he pressed the motion of which he had 
given notice. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man had gone rather further than he had 
done—if the right hon. Gentleman had 
said that, regarding this as a question of 
considerable importance, he would consi- 
der during the recess whether, as First 
Minister of the Crown, he could agree to 
the suggestion, he should have been per- 
fectly willing to leave the consideration of 
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the matter and the selection of names in 
the hands of the right hon. Baronet, 
When he referred to the list of names of 
those persons to whom public monuments 
had been erected, he was surprised to find 
how small a proportion of the public 
money had been devoted to commemorate 
the services of scientific men and of civil 
officers. He found that out of a sum 
of 132,0002. which had been devoted to 
the erection of public monuments, only 
14,0007. had been appropriated to the 
commemoration of civil services, Out of 
forty public monuments which had been 
erected, four only could be considered as 
monuments for civil services. The first 
was that in memory of Lord Chatham, the 
next was that to William Pitt, the third 
was that erected to Mr. Spencer Perce- 
val, and the fourth that to Captain Cook. 
He had placed the name of Captain Cook 
in the list because he conceived the ser- 
vices of that gentleman were of a scientific 
character. He should have felt much 
gratified had this list included the names 
of other distinguished men who were emi- 
nent for their scientific services. He 
might have mentioned the names of other 
individuals besides those to whom the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice referred; 
but he had selected the names of men who 
were cotemporaries of the gallant officers 
to whom the right hon. Baronet had al- 
luded, and who were distinguished for 
great and original scientific discoveries. 
Dr. Herschell had added to our knowledge 
nearly one half of the solar system; Watt, 
he thought, might be regarded not merely 
as the improver of the steam-engine, but 
as the originator of many most important 
improvements; he might be considered 
almost in the light of an original inventor, 
and entitled to the especial gratitude of 
the country; and with respect to the im- 
portant discoveries of Davy, but one 
opinion was entertained throughout Eu- 
rope. He might have cited to the House 
many laudatory opinions from the works 
of foreign authors as to the discoveries of 
this eminent man. He was not, however, 
insensible to the concessions which had 
been made—or rather, to the coincidence 
of opinion which bad been manifested— 
by the right hon, Gentleman opposite. 
He was, therefore, inclined to leave the 
subject in the hands of the right hon. 
Baronet, than whom no one was more 
competent to deal with the question, 
and to select the names of the indivi- 
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duals whose memories it was proposed to 
honour. 

Sir R. Inglis considered that his right 
hon. Friend had done himself honour by 
proposing this motion. He concurred in 
the observations of his right hon. Friend, 
and he had no doubt that the assent of 
the House would be cordially given to the 
proposition. He must, however, be al- 
lowed to express his regret that the right 
hon. Gentleman had determined, by his 
resolution, the place in which the monu- 
ments should be erected. He knew the 
value which was attached to the distinc- 
tion of a public funeral, or to the erec- 
tion of a public monument, in one of 
the great cathedrals of this country; but 
he thought it would have been better had 
the right hon. Baronet reserved for fu- 
ture consideration the determination of 
he place in which the monuments to the 
gallant officers named in his motion 
should be erected. Various suggestions 
were made to the committees on na- 
tional monuments and on the fine arts 
with respect to the erection of monu- 
ments to eminent men. In the com- 
mittee on national monuments which sat 
last year, Mr. Barry was asked whether, 
crowded as Westminster Abbey now is 
by monuments, it would not be advan- 
tageous to remove some of those monu- 
ments, especially such as bore no reference 
to the place where the party was buried, to 
some other place, such as the new Houses 
of Parliament or Westminster Hall. He had 
called the attention of the hon. Member 
for Lambeth to one monument in West- 
minster Abbey, that erected to the memory 
of Mr. Watt—and he would say, that 
however admirable that monument might 
be as a work of art, and however credit- 
able to the sculptor, Mr. Chantrey, it was 
hot in consonance with the character of 
the edifice in which it was placed. Mr. 
Barry, who was examined before the com- 
mittee on the fine arts, was questioned on 
this subject, and he stated, that he con- 
sidered it most desirable that the statues 
erected in memory of eminent men should 
be placed in Westminster-hall. This sug- 
gestion of Mr. Barry was, he presumed, 
confined to those monuments which had 
been erected by order of Parliament. He 
might be allowed to offer a suggestion 
with respect to the ornamenting of public 
places in the metropolis. Many of the 
public places in London were ornamented 
by monuments which had been erected by 
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the liberality of the families or friends of 
deceased individuals ; but he thought there 
was ample opportunity for carrying this 
principle still further. It was, he believed, 
almost impossible to place any more monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey; and he did 
not consider it desirable to render the 
cathedral of St. Paul’s a mere depository 
for monuments, which might not be in 
consonance with the religious nature of 
that edifice. He thought that in the place 
in which persons were actually buried 
there could be no objection to the erection 
of monuments; but he entertained a dif- 
ferent opinion with regard to mere com- 
memorative monuments. He confessed 
that he regretted the delay which had 
taken place in paying due honour to the 
eminent men to whom the right hon. 
Baronet had referred, when he compared 
the date at which their exploits were per- 
formed with the date when those exploits 
were recognised. It appeared as if the 
old principle of canonization had been 
adopted—that a certain number of years 
should be allowed to elapse before a monu- 
ment was erected to commemorate the 
public services of an individual. He had 
looked over the list of persons in whose 
memory, during the last sixty years, Par- 
liament had directed the erection of public 
monuments. He would not read that list 
to the House, for it might be deemed in- 
vidious were he to do so; but he would 
observe, that there were in the list the 
names of twenty-eight individuals, of 
whose services no record was found in 
the history of this country to entitle them 
to the distinction conferred upon them. 
He thought that no individuals ought to 
receive public funerals, or to have public 
monuments erected to their memory, if 
their services did not afford them a strong 
and decided claim to the honour. In 1815 
a resolution was adopted by the House 
that a public monument should be erected 
to the memory of every major-general 
who was killed in action, The war ter- 
minated soon after this resolution was 
adopted ; and consequently, it had not 
been acted upon; but, he would ask, was 
the House prepared to carry out such a 
resolution, and to award a public monu- 
ment in memory of every major-general 
killed in action, whatever might be his 
character or the nature of his services ? 
He thought that these honours were de- 
graded by being made so general. Al- 
though considerable delay had taken place 
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in the public commemoration of the ex- 
ploits of the gallant officers to whom the 
right hon. Baronet had referred, they 
were now, at a distance of time, enabled 
to look back upon their achievements, 
and to judge how eminently they were en- 
titled to this distinction ; and he thought, 
therefore, that the House was about to 
confer upon them, he would not say a 
tardy, but a well-considered honour. He 
had purposely abstained from alluding to 
the case of civilians, whose public services 
might entitle them to a similar mark of 
distinction; and he thought the hon. 
Member for Lambeth had exercised a 
sound discretion in leaving that subject 
to the consideration of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He hoped a future opportu- 
nity would be afforded of considering 
that question, and that the recognition of 
eminent public services would not be con- 
fined to naval or military heroes. 

Sir R. Peel begged to state, that he 
did not wish to fetter the discretion of the 
Crown as to the place in which publie 
monuments should be erected. 

Mr. Hume: 1 hope the right hon. 
Baronet will not alter his motion. 

Sir R. Peel thought the Crown ought 
to possess the discretionary power of se- 
lecting the place in which these monu- 
ments should be erected. He would, there- 
fore, omit from his motion the words, “ in 
the cathedral church of St. Paul,” 

Sir G. Cockburn begged, on the part of 
the navy, to assure his right hon. Friend 
and the House, that this handsome and 
spontaneous mark of their approval, by 
the honour bestowed on the memory of 
these distinguished officers, would afford 
extreme gratification to that branch of the 
public service. It would be idle for him 
to address the House at length on this 
subject, after the excellent speech which 
they had heard from the right hon. 
Baronet; but he might be excused for 
referring to the feelings of the navy with 
regard to the exploits to which the right 
hon, Baronet had referred. He could 
assure the House, that when the account 
of the defence of Acre reached the fleet, 
in the Mediterranean, the greatest asto- 
nishment was felt at that glorious achieve- 
ment. He might say, that it was owing 


almost wholly to the personal ability and 
valour of Sir Sydney Smith, aided by 
portions of the crews of only two line-of- 
battle ships, that—although a complete 
breach was effected—the town was suc- 
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cessfully defended against the veteran 
army of Bonaparte. The breach was 
stormed three or four different times, and 
each time the troops of the enemy were 
met by that gallant officer, with his small 
band of British sailors, and each time the 
enemy was driven back. That was a ser. 
vice different from that which naval offi- 
cers were usually called on to perform, 
and therefore the achievement was more 
signal. It insured the approbation of the 
country, and exemplified the character of 
the British navy, which never left it. They 
found Sir Sydney Smith afterwards lead- 
ing the British fleet, and showing deeds of 
daring on every occasion, and he thought, 
therefore, that the memory of that gallant 
officer was very properly and justly selected 
by Government for this distinction ; and, 
though late, it was not too late to do ho- 
nour to a hero. On the part of the navy 
he had also to say, that the Government 
eould not have made a better selection 
than in choosing for this distinguished 
honour the memory of Lord Exmouth. In 
addition to the valour he had displayed in 
the first American war, he had fought the 
first brilliant action in the last American 
war as he had fought before. In the first 
battle in the last war he had fought his 
ship, taken his antagonist a prize, and 
brought her in. The action of Algiers 
showed vast determination, and extraor- 
dinary efforts were made. The batteries 
opposed to his fleet were, he might say, 
almost terrific; but the walls had been 
battered down, and the first victory over 
slavery (if he might so express it) was ob- 
tained. But he must note another deed, 
which would mark the man. A ship, full 
of passengers, was wrecked off Plymouth ; 
Lord Exmouth, then Captain Pellew, was 
passing; he got a rope put round him, 
and himself placed on this wreck, and did 
not leave it till every person safely es- 
caped. That act marked the man, and 
the navy felt grateful to the Government 
and to the House for marking their ap- 
probation of such a man. Speaking of 
Sir James Saumarez, after the action of 
Algesiras, where he ran on a shoal under 
the batteries, and where for want of 
wind one ship got aground and could not 
be relieved, and the enterprise at last was 
obliged to be relinquished—on getting 
into Gibraltar he found the masts of his 
ships crippled in every way from the fire 
of the batteries, when he received intelli 
gence of a French and Spanish squadron 
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coming. The moment the seamen heard 
that, they begged they might work night 
and day in refitting and repairing the da- 
mage. The officers set the example, and 
when the French and Spanish fleet hove 
in sight the English ships were towed out, 
putting up their rigging as they were 
going on, and in the action that ensued 
they took three ships out of ten, blowing 
up two Spanish ships and taking a French 
ship a prize. It required the energy and 
determination of that commanding officer 
to attempt such a thing. The attempt 
showed the character of the officer in 
command; the carrying out of that at- 
tempt into execution was what he trusted 
the British sailor always did—to ran at 
the enemy wherever he saw him, and 
trust to his own valour for a victorious 
result. He trusted that this public me- 
morial, in commemoration of the services 
of these gallant men, would excite others 
to imitate their acts when the country 
should require it. He did not doubt but 
that it would have the best effect. In the 
name of the navy he returned his thanks 
to the House for the manner in which it 
had received the proposition. 

Mr. Hume could assure the House that 
he did not intend to oppose this propo- 
sition, On the contrary, he held in his 
hand a return which he had moved for in 
1838, giving a list of all public monu- 
ments erected by Parliamentary grants. 
His object in moving for this return had 
been twofold ; first, to show that the gra- 
titude of the country to their defenders 
had been as it were kept a secret, that the 
public had been excluded from the op- 
portunity of being reminded of these 
marks of gratitude shown to merit. Their 
influence and effect on the people were, 
therefore, lost. In his opinion these mo- 
numents ought to be placed in some pub- 
lic building, such as the monument pro- 
posed in commemoration of the battle of 
Waterloo, for which that House had 
voted 300,000/.; and, undoubtedly, if 
such a building had been erected, nothing 
was so proper as to place all those monu- 
ments in such a building. His second 
object had been to show that public gra- 
litude seemed to be entirely devoted to 
military men, since men of science seemed 
to be forgotten. Depending so much as 
England did on science, it was surprising 
to find that not one scientific man had been 
rewarded. Although he was satisfied that 
it would be niggardly to refuse this ho- 
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nour, still he thought these rewards were 
too much narrowed to military aad naval 
men. He recommended the hall at Green- 
wich Hospital as a fit place for the erec- 
tion of naval monuments. He would have 
all these monuments removed from West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s, and placed 
in Greenwich-hall. He hoped that the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey would exhibit a more 
liberal spirit; at present the monuments 
of Watt, of Davy, and of Newton and 
Locke, intead of being open to the public, 
were hidden from them. Not one person 
in 500 in the country knew that there 
were these monuments. He hoped the 
tight hon. Baronet would use his influence 
in getting these public buildings opened 
to the public.’ He found that the Arch- 
bishop of York had shown a most praise- 
worthy spirit of liberality in this respect. 
These feelings of sympathy with the pub- 
lic, and these indulgences and grants— 
boons if they pleased —were recollected 
with gratitude, and were also highly use- 
ful in tending to direct the thoughts of 
rising generations to objects of enterprise 
and honour. The whole sum expended 
in public monuments, since the monu- 
ment of Wolf, which was the first, in 
1764, had been but 132,000/. There 
was no one but would say that this 
was a very niggardly amount. He be- 
lieved that in France a rule was laid down 
that the propriety of erecting public mo- 
numents should not be taken into con- 
sideration till ten years after the decease of 
the individual. He thought that a very 
proper rule, and it conferred a greater ho- 
nour on the memory of the individual 
chosen for such a mark of respect. He 
trusted that the right hon. Baronet would 
take into consideration the propriety of 
promoting the arts in the monuments to 
be chosen. 

Mr. Wyse thought this selection of in- 
dividuals for this honour from one branch 
of the public service placed the other 
branch in a most invidious position. He 
thought the other branch of the service 
had equal claims. He was of opinion that 
the motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Lambeth would be of use, inasmuch as 
it would bring the subject, during the in- 
terval which would elapse between the 
present and the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, under the consideration not only of 
hon. Members of that House, but also of 
the country generally, The names his 
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hon. Friend had chosen he thought had 
been well selected, though this was not the 
time to enter into the discussion of the 
separate and individual merits of the dis- 
tinguished individuals thus brought under 
renewed notice and attention. He must, 
however, observe that foreigners visiting 
this country were much struck that while 
almost every regard had been had to the 
memories of this country’s heroes, both 
military and naval, it had so little distin- 
guished itself for paying such a compli- 
ment to the departed worth of the many 
eminent persons who had adorned litera- 
ture, science, and the arts. With regard 
tothe motion of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, he felt the force of the objection 
which had been taken to St. Paul’s being 
the locality. That point, however, had 
been abandoned by the right hon. Baronet, 
and he trusted that whenever the proposed 
statues were erected, sufficient attention 
would be paid in the choice, and that none 
of the strange inconsistencies which cha- 
racterized both Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s would attach to the locality 
which might be determined upon for their 
reception. 

Sir F, Burdett said, that without mean- 
ing the slightest invidious feeling towards 
those eminent men, Admiral Sir James 
Saumarez and Lord Exmouth, whose 
names had been introduced into this mo- 
tion, yet, with all respect for those persons 
to whose merits such valuable testimony 
had been borne, he must say that it did 
appear to him that the particular merits of 
Sir Sydney Smith—his whole career indeed 
—deserved individual distinction. His 
exploits in the defence of the fortress of 
Acre, which was thought by all to be in- 
defensible, produced results of incalculable 
benefit to the country. He should be 
glad if all public monuments were made 
matter of individual consideration. He 
did not think it a good thing to mix up 
merits of various kinds, however vast those 
merits might be. He would content him- 
self, however, with mentioning one or two 
traits in Sir Sydney Smith’s character, 
which would illustrate the spirit that go- 
verned him throughout the whole of his 
brilliant career. His humanity was equal 
to his bravery, and his generosity towards 
a subdued enemy exceeded his valour and 
his humanity, and that trait of his, in giv- 
ing life to those who had been left by 
Bonaparte in the flight of his army, was 
not the least worthy of mention. Bona- 
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parte was obliged to make the most rapid 
retreat he could, and, in doing so, he left 
his sick and wounded behind. It was 
something monstrous for men, unable to 
walk, to be left in boats, without anybody 
to navigate them, and entirely destitute 
of stores or any kind of provision. These 
men, found in this situation, were steered 
to an English port, the men trusting to 
the generosity of the British. In that 
they were not disappointed. Sir Sidney 
Smith did everything in his power to 
assuage the sufferings of the people, and 
his exertions to relieve officers and men in 
their distresses brought down upon his 
head the blessings of all those persons, 
His imperturbable spirit upon every occa- 
sion, his resources under every distressing 
circumstance, never being at a loss in the 
most trying exigencies, and always acting 
under a confidence of final success, ren- 
dered his character as distinguished for 
| individual power, as the devotion of his 
mind and energies to the cause of his 
country was great and unequalled. The 
hon. Baronet paid a warm tribute to the 
Marines, to the greatness of their claims, 
and to the modesty with which they 
brought them before the public; and 
having gone over all the main features of 
the siege of Acre, and pronounced a 
eulogium on Sir Sidney Smith, he con- 
cluded by expressing his hearty concur- 
rence in the motion of the right hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr. Brotherton did not wish to dispa- 
rage the merits of those who had distin- 
guished themselves in arms; but he 
thought the country was too much dis- 
| posed to war, and too little to the encou- 
ragement of the arts of peace, and that it 
was considered that military and naval 
heroes conferred greater benefits on the 
country than those men who had by their 
inventions done so much for the welfare 
of mankind. The vest means to promote 
the happiness of nations was to promote 
a good understanding between them, so 
that they might find delight in serving, 
instead of injuring each other. He be- 
lieved, that if France and England would 
unite together, and proclaim to the world 
that they would not settle any differences 
by war, but by common sense and justice, 
war would cease. He should wish, then, 
to see honours conferred upon those who 
were eager to save life, rather than to 
destroy it. Abouttwo years ago, a Cap- 
tain Glegg, of Liverpool, saved the lives 
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of 110 persons, at the risk of his own. 
He was so much struck with the act, that 
he put a motion on the books of the 
House, for the Government to confer 
some dignity upon that individual, but 
Lord J. Russell requested him to with- 
draw his motion, saying that the Govern- 
ment would take it into their considera- 
tion. He accordingly did so, and some 
dignity was to have been conferred on 
Captain Glegg, but he was absent from 
the country at the time, and before 
his return, a change of Ministry took 
place, and he never received the honours 
intended for him. He put it, then, to the 
Government, whether it would not be of 
service to the country to have some honour 
or medal to confer upon those who should 
display humanity in such a way as must 
be gratifying to the feelings of the nation. 
He cordially agreed with his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Lambeth, as to conferring 
honours upon men of science ; but he dif- 
fered from him in this—his hon. Friend 
would confer them upon those individuals 
who had already been rewarded, but he 
could point to men of genius who had 
contributed largely to the welfare of this 
country by their inventions, as, for exam- 


ple, the inventor of the mule-jenny, whose 
descendants were now in a state of indi- 


gence. He thought, that those were the 
men upon whom honours should be con- 
ferred. 

Sir J. Duke said, that having had the 
honour to serve under Lord Exmouth, and 
to act as his private secretary, during two 
years that he was in the Caledonia, he 
had an opportunity of knowing the merits 
of that gallant officer; and he (Sir J. 
Duke) ought to express his grateful 
thanks to the right hon. Baronet for hav- 
ing in a manner so creditable to himself 
and the country, brought forward the ser- 
vices of that distinguished individual. 
He was sure, that the navy would be 
grateful to the right hon. Baronet and to 
that House, and from the feelings of all 
around him, he was satisfied the coun- 
try would fee) grateful also. There was 
one peculiar characteristic of the noble 
and gallant Lord. No gallant officer was 
$0 constantly employed during the late 
war, as the noble Lord. From the time 
the first ship, the Cleopatra, was captured, 
to the close of the battle of Algiers, Lord 
Exmouth was only on shore for a very few 
months. The right hon. Baronet had 
alluded to his having upon one occasion 
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saved 600’ lives at the risk of his own. 
It was for that he received the honour of 
a baronetcy, and not for the capture of 
the French frigate. At the early part of 
the war, our commerce suffered much from 
French privateers at the entrance of the 
Channel. Lord Exmouth was then ap- 
pointed to the Arethusa oneof the squadron, 
and sent against those privateers, and never 
once was he under any other command 
than hisown, He was always detached. It 
was in commemoration of his gallant ser- 
vices, that the well-known song was com- 
posed and sung throughout the navy. 
When he was in company, too, with 
Admiral Reynolds, on board the frigate, 
the Amazon, they met with a large French 
ship of eighty guns; they attacked her, 
and drove her ashore, at their own immi- 
nent peril. Lord Exmouth was always 
ready on a great emergency, and when 
the ship was driven ashore, it being neces- 
sary to shorten sail, and being a danger- 
ous thing to accomplish, Lord Exmouth 
himself went to the yard-arm, and set the 
first reef, and then said—‘*Go, men, and 
follow my example. [ do not wish my 
men to do anything I cannot do myself.” 
Off Toulon, too, he nearly brought on an 
engagement with the French fleet, and if 
he had come to an action he would have 
given as good an account of himself after- 
wards as Lord Nelson at Trafalgar. He 
begged, then, to tender his personal 
thanks to the right hon. Baronet for hav- 
ing brought forward this subject; but, at 
the same time, he would suggest, that 
such men as the late Lord Camden ought 
not to pass unnoticed. Hon. Members 
were the guardians of the public purse, 
and they ought not to pass over unnoticed 
an individual who, in the most disinter- 
ested manner, had given up to the public 
nearly half a million of money. 

Dr. Bowring said, that concurring cor- 
dially as he did in the sentiments of his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Salford, he 
should be sorry not to say upon this occa- 
sion, that he did not think the country had 
done justice to those men who had done 
honour to the arts of peace, and had ren- 
dered interminable benefits upon man- 
kind. He might mention that at this 
moment the descendants of Taylor, who, 
he believed, introduced his invention of 
steam navigation into this country before 
Fulton did so in America, were now in a 
state of indigence. 

Captain Plumridge said, that having 
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served under Lord Exmouth, Lord De 
Saumarez, and Sir Sydney Smith, he could 
not give a silent vote upon this occasion. 
He could not but tender his thanks to the 
right hon. Barenet for the manner in 
which he had brought forward this motion 
and he should now sit down contented 
when he saw these monuments erected, 
be they at Greenwich or at St. Paul’s, 


Address agreed to. 


Coventry Bounpary.] Sir J. Gra- 
ham moved the third reading of the Co- 
ventry Boundary Bill. 

Sir C. Douglas said, that he thought 
that proceeding this Session with this bill 
could not be justified, even if its provisions 
were good in themselves ; and sorry, as he 
was to oppose any measure brought for- 
ward by the Government, he should feel 
that he did not perform his duty if he 
did not record his opinion, aud take the 
sense of the House on the present occa- 
sion. When his right hon. Friend intro- 
duced the bill, he undertook not to pro- 
ceed with it, unless the magistrates of the 
county should agree to its becoming law. 
It had been named to them in an irregular 
manner,—their answer had been that they 
could not give any opinion upon it, with- 
out having time to consider the matters 
in question, The county Members, on 
Friday last, had protested against going 
on with the bill; and if his right hon. 
Friend refused to bring in a bill to meet 
the necessity of the case, namely, a bill 
merely to define the boundary, he would 
undertake the responsibility of rejecting 
this measure for the present Session. It 
would place a heavy burthen on the county 
rate: payers. His constituents were, there- 
fore, much interested in the matter; it 
would take away the sessions and assizes 
from Warwick. The sheriff, grand jury, 
magistrates, and rate-payers, were all 
taken by surprise; and although, at this 
period of the Session, he might stand 
alone, he would not in any way consent 
to the passing of this measure; and, 
therefore, he should move that this bill be 
read a third time that day three months. 

Sir J. Graham supported the bill on 
public grounds. In the present state of 
the disputed boundaries of the city of 
Coventry, the greatest inconvenience 


arose. He felt it his duty to put an end 
to that inconvénience, and he thought his 
measure calculated to accomplish that 


{COMMONS} 
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ment. 
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object, and he looked upon it as a fair and 
just measure to all parties concerned. 
Mr. Mark Philips seconded the amend. 
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The House divided on the question that 
the word now stand part of the question, 
—Ayes 47; Noes 3: Majority 44. 


List of the Ayxs. 


Aldam, W. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baird, W. 
Baldwin, B. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero,H. G. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, Lord FE. 
Buller, C. 
Cobden, R. 


Cockburn, rt.hn. SirG. 


Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Darby, G. 

Eliot, Lord 
Fuller, A. E. 


Goulburn, rt hon, H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Greene, T. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hawes, B 
Henley, J. W. 
Hume, J. 


Jermyn, Earl. 
Jones, Capt. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Morris, D. 
Nicholl, right hon, J. 
Palmer, G. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Polhill, F. 
Pringle, A. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Trench, Sir F, W. 
Trotter, J. 
Tufnell, H. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, B. 
¥orke, H. R. 
TELLERS, 
Fremantle Sir T. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 


List of the Noxs. 


A’Court, Capt. 
Hodgson, R. 
O’Connell, M. J. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, Sir C, E. 
Philips, M. 


Bill read a third time and passed. 


Limitation oF Actions (IRELAND).] 
Lord Eliot moved, that the report of the 


Limitation of Actions (Ireland 


received. 


Bill be 


Mr. Hawes asked the objec of the mea- 


sure, 


Lord Eliot stated that it was to assimi- 
late the law on the subject in Ireland to 
that which prevailed in England. There 
had arisen, moreover, particular necessity 
for the measure in some superfluous litiga- 
tion between an Irish prelate and the Irish 
Society of London respecting certain ad- 


vowsons, 


Sir 7. Wilde said, he had heard the 
city of London was satisfied with the 
measure as it stood. 

Mr. Hawes said, however, that he 
thought a fair opportunity would not be 
afforded to all parties affected, for consi- 
dering this bill, the report on which he 
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therefore moved be brought up that day 

six months. 

Sir R. Peel said, that it was admitted 
to be desirable to apply the same princi- 
ples of legislation to England and Ireland. 
A bill similar to this had passed for Eng- 
land in 1833, and it was now proposed to 
extend the provisions of that law to Ire- 
land. This bill had met the approbation 
and support of the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Campbell, who had been for a short 
time Lord Chancellor, and he believed 
that it generally met the concurrence of 
the parties interested. 

Lord Eliot said, that the bill had been 
discussed on three different occasions in 
the Lords, of which the parties interested 
had had full cognizance. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell, although not 
prepared to oppose the bill, would vote for 
the amendment on the ground that a 
more ample opportunity of discussing it 
ought to have been afforded. 

Sir T. Wilde said, that during the dis- 
cussion he had read the Bill, and his be- 
lief now was, that if it had been properly 
explained little opposition would have 
arisen, The only real objection he saw 
to the Bill was, that the parties interested 
had not sufficient notice of its introduc- 
tion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
tended that the parties had sufficient no- 
tice, seeing that three discussions had 
taken place on the bili in the House of 
Lords. 

The House divided on the question 
that “ now ” stand part of the question,— 


Ayes 41; Noes 15 Majority 26. 

List of the Aves. 
A’Court, Capt. Hamilton, W. J. 
Aldam, W. Harcourt, G. G. 
Baldwin, B. Hardinge, rt. hn,Sir H. 


Bateson, R. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Brotherton, J. 

Clerk, Sir G. 
Cockburn,rt.hon.SirG. 
Corry, rt. hn. H. 


Henley, J. W. 
Hodgson, R. 

Jones, Capt. 
Knatchbull,rt.ho.SirE 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Nicholl, right hon. J. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 


Darby, G. Polhill, F. 

Eliot, Lord Pollock, Sir F. 
Escott, B. Pringle, A. 

Fuller, A. E. Somerset, Lord G. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Grant, Sir A. C. 
Greene, T. 


Taylor, T. E. 
Trench, Sir F, W. 
Trotter, J. 
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TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Sutton, hon. H. M, 


List of the Nees. 


Ramsbottom, J. 
Scholefield, J. 
Tuffnell, H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Williams, W. 


Wood, B. 
Young, J. 


Bowring, Dr, 
Cobden, R. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Duke, Sir J. 
Hume, J. 
Mortis, D. 


O’Connell, M. J. TELLERS. 
Palmer, G. Buller, C. 
Philips, M. Hawes, B. 


The original motion being again put, 

Mr. Hawes said, that he entertained 
such strong objections to the bill, and 
considered it likely to be attended with 
such serious consequences, that he should 
move by way of amendment, that the 
House do now adjourn, 

House adjourned. 


eee r cos eres—— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, August 10, 1842. 


MiNnuTES.] Britus, 2*- Boroughs Incorporation; Slave 
Trade (Portuguese Vessels); Coventry Boundary. 
Committed.— Newfoundland. 

3*- and passed:—East India Bishops; Canada Loan ; 
Lunatic Asylums (ireland); Marriages (Ireland) ; Ecele- 
siastical Corporations Leasing. 

Received the Royal Assent.— Bonded Corn (No. 2); 
Militia Pay; Bribery at Elections (No. 2); Prisons; 
Mines and Collieries ; Tobacco Regulations; Municipal 
Corporations; Double Costs; Designs Copyright; Ord- 
nance Services; Court of Chancery Offices ; Siave Trade 
Suppression; Slavery (East Indies); Drainage (Ireland) ; 
Fisheries (Ireland); Dublin Boundaries; Four Courts 
Marshalsea (Dublin). 

Private.—Committed.—Jackson’s Divorce. 

Received the Royal Assent.—Imperia] Bank of England ; 
Cauvin’s Estate; Hele’s Charity (Lowe's) Estate; Street’s 
Divorce ; Sewell’s Divorce. 

Petitions Presentgep. From Factory Labourers of Tod. 
morden, for limiting the number of Hours of Attendance 
in Factories—By Lord Campbell, from Wm. Geary, to 
be heard by Counsel, as agent for the Newfoundland 
House of Assembly, against the Newfoundland Bill.— 
From Schoolmasters of Lewis, for better Rémuneration. 


Adjis d. 


nee noes nree— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, August 10, 1842. 


Mrnvutes.] New Members. For Southampton, H. St. 
John Mildmay, and G. W. Hope, Esqrs, vice Lord Bruce 
and C, C. Martin, Esq* 

Bits. Public.—1l°- Registration of Voters; Medical Cha- 
rities (Ireland). 

3°: and passed :— Insolvent Debtors. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. S. Wortley, from Hack- 
ney, for Regulating Buildings in Towns.—From Kintyre, 
for Improving the condition of Schoolmasters (Scotland), 
—From Claimants on Denmark, for Redress.—From 
Stockport, not to allow Brewers’ Casks to be distrained 
for the Rent of their Customers.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, 
from Chairman of a meeting of the National Association, 
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for the Discharge of John Mason and others.—From 
Lorenzo Savona, for Redress.—From Mullingar, Sligo, 
and Wexford, to Regulate the hours of Bakers Work. 


Bankruptcy Law AMENDMEN’.] Sir 
J. Graham moved the third reading of the 
Bankruptcy Law Amendment Bill. 

Bill read a third time. 

Mr. Hawes moved that the following 
clause be added as rider to the bill :-- 


“ And be it enacted, that fourteen days 
before a final dividend shall be advertised 
under any bankrupt’s estate, there shall be 
sent by the official assignee to each creditor’s 
assignee of such estate a debtor and creditor 
account between the official assignee and such 
estate, showing also the monies remaining 
uncollected under such estate, and the cause 
of such monies remaining uncollected, a copy 
of which account shall be delivered to any 
creditor who shall apply for the same and have 
proved or claimed a debt under such fiat, upon 
his applying for the same to the official as- 
signee, and paying such sum, not exceeding 
one shilling, as shall be settled by the court 
authorised to act in the prosecution of such 
fiat.” 


Mr. W. Scott was of opinion, that the 
creditors ought to receive every informa- 
tion relative to a bankrupt’s estate without 
paying a shilling fee. 

Mr. Hawes thought that it was fair to 
make a small charge for a document 
from which much valuable information was 
likely to be obtained. 

Sir 7. Wilde said, it might be impor- 
tant, in many cases, that parties who were 
not creditors should be allowed to possess 
themselves of such an account as the 
clause specified, on payment of a certain 
fee, and moved an amendment to effect 
that object. 

Sir J. Graham approved of the propo- 
sition. 

Sir 7. Wilde said, that when the cre- 
ditors of an estate were numerous, ls. 
would be found sufficient to defray the 
expense of printing, but that sum would 
be insufficient where the creditors were 
few. A fee of 2s. 6d. would, however, 
be amply sufficient in all cases to meet 
the expense. 

Clause agreed to with verbal amend- 
ments. 

Bill passed. 


Insotvent Destrors — MILLBANK 
PeniTenTIaRY.] Sir J. Graham moved 
the Order of the Day for the third reading 
of the Insolvent Debtors Bill. 


{COMMONS} 
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tice, to call the attention of the right hon, 
Secretary for the Home Department to 
the contentsfof a petition which he had 
presented last week, complaining that 
great and unusual mortality prevailed in 
the Millbank Penitentiary during the pre- 
sent year. William Gellen, the petitioner, 
had been considerably above two years a 
warder of the Penitentiary, and spoke only 
of that which he had himself witnessed, 
He knew that whenever an individual 
came and made a complaint to that 
House against any person, it was custo. 
mary to blacken the petitioner’s character, 
and to impute improper motives to him, 
particularly if the party complained of 
held any high official situation. He, 
therefore, to meet any allegation of that 
nature against Mr. Gellen, would read the 
character which he had received on the 
30th of June last from the governor and 
the chaplain of the Millbank Penitentiary. 
It appeared, that Mr. Gellen had been a 
warder since February, 1840 ; but in con- 
sequence of a dispute with some of the 
officers of the establishment, he had re- 
signed his situation. In the certificate of 
character, the governor said,— 

“ Mr. Gellen is a man of much intelligence. 
His honesty and sobriety are unquestioned. 
I cannot, however, commend him on the 
ground of subordination.” 

Thus, he was admitted to be intelligent, 
honest, and sober, but inclined at times to 
assert his own opinion. It appeared from 
the petitioner’s statement, that since Ja- 
nuary, 1842, fourteen deaths had occurred 
in the Penitentiary, that twenty-eight per- 
sons had been removed on medical certifi- 
cates to other places, and that five or six 
had been sent to different asylums in a 
state of hopeless insanity. It appeared, 
that in 1839, the deaths in the Peniten- 
tiary were five; in 1840, five; and in 
1841, seven. In 1840, the cases of in- 
sanity were five; and in 1841, nine. 
Looking, therefore, to the half-year end- 
ing in June last, it was evident that an 
alarming increase of mortality and of in- 
sanity had occurred. No doubt, the situa- 
tion of the Penitentiary was extremely un- 
healthy; that was admitted by medical 
men; and to that source it was but fair 
to attribute a part of the illness. But 
great complaints were made against tha 
system which was adopted in the prison, 
especially with reference to the want of a 
resident medical practitioner. Two cases 





Mr. T'. Duncombe rose, pursuant to no- 





were pointed out in the petition as having 
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oecurred this year, the one of a woman 
who expired ina fit, the other of a man 
who had been taken ill suddenly and died, 
no medical person having been present in 
either case. Further, it appeared, that a 
number of persons in a dreadful state of 
debility, brought on by the discipline of 
the prison, were removed, in the last stage 
of existence, to St. Bartholomew’s and 
other hospitals, where they soon after- 
wards died. Those deaths did not appear 
on the books of the Penitentiary. If they 
had, they would have greatly increased the 
number of deaths connected with the es- 
tablishment. It appeared, that these re- 
movals took place too late to be of any 
benefit. In one instance it was stated, 
that Dr. Bayley, the medical gentleman 
attached to the Penitentiary, had paid the 
funeral expenses of a man who had been 
removed from that prison, and had died 
in the hospital. The inference drawn 
from this was, that Dr. Bayley felt that 
this person ought to have been removed 
before, and that the funeral expenses were 
paidas a sortof compensation to the friends 
and relatives of the deceased. The peti- 
tioner referred to the case of a man of the 
name of Evan Evans, who was found in his 
cell in a state of stupor. He had been 
treated for some time for consumption ; 
stimulants and several leeches were applied 
tohis temples for the purpose of restoring 
him but without effect. He was after- 
wards visited by the governor and Dr. 
Bayley. They declared that he was an 
impostor, and ordered him to be drenched 
with cold water. A case more outrageous 
than this could not be found in the annals 
of cruelty, The order was executed by 
the infirmary assistants. One held his 
head, while another poured three or four 
buckets of water over him. The governor 
called him an old fool,—asked him was he 
not ashamed of himself? and said, ‘‘ Give 
him another bucket full,” which was ac- 
cordingly done. He was ultimately car- 
ried away still insensible, blood streaming 
from his temples. This man died two days 
afterwards, Surely, when such things were 
declared to have taken place, inquiry into 
the facts should be instituted by that House 
or by the Government. He was the more 
anxious to bring the subject before the 
House, because a bill had recently passed 
without discussion for the establishment 
of what was called a model prison. In 
the early part of this Session he had 
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quiry into the state of our prisons; the 
House would not grant that inquiry, but 
left the matter to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department and the In- 
spectors of Prisons. Now, when they con- 
sidered what had occurred in the Millbank 
Penitentiary, and when they called to mind 
that the model prison was to be established 
if possible on a more severe principle, it was 
proper that the House should be put in pos- 
session of these facts, and that the Govern- 
ment should be warned as to what might 
take place in the model prison when it was 
opened. He had read the names of the 
noblemen and gentlemen who were to 
superintend this new model prison: in 
private life no men could be found more 
excellent or amiable; but, as practical 
men, or men who could command time to 
superintend an establishment of this kind, 
he certainly thought that a more judicious 
selection might have been made. It was 
impossible, he conceived, considering who 
these parties were, that they could give up 
their time to such an occupation. He 
found, in the first place, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Earl of Chichester, the 
Earl of Devon, Lord Wharncliffe, Lord 
J. Russell, and the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, Now, he would appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman (the Speaker) 
whether his time was not at present suffi. 
ciently occupied, without being called on 
to visit the model prison? Then he saw 
the names of Sir B. Brodie and Dr. Fer- 
gusson. He would ask, was not the time 
of these Gentlemen fully occupied by their 
professional duties? Dr. Fergusson was, 
he believed, a very eminent practitioner in 
his line—that of an accoucheur ; but, as 
this was to be a prison for males, he did 
not see that the services of Dr. Fergusson 
were likely to be required. Next, he ob- 
served the names of Major Jebb, the Rev. 
Wriothesley Russell, and Mr. Crawford. 
Now, these persons, acting as commis- 
sioners, might make what rules and orders 
they pleased ; and he objected to their 
reporting to Parliament on their own acts 
and proceedings. Some of them were 
advocates of the most stringent solitary 
and silent confinement. Captain Wil- 
liams, another of the commissioners, dif- 
fered from them on this point, as he pre- 
ferred the separate system with asso- 
ciated labour. Government were now 
about to make a very dreadful and alarm- 
ing experiment, with respect to the soli- 


Penitentiary. 





asked the House for a committee of in- 
VOL. LXV. {i 


Series 


tary system, An attempt had been made 
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to draw a nice distinction between the 


separate and solitary system — just as 
if separation was not solitude. By the 
solitary system, a man was placed by him. 
self in a dark hole ; by the separate sys- 
tem, he was kept by himself in a light 
room. That was all the difference. Mr. 
Chester, the governor of the Coldbath- 
fields’ prison, an observant and most intel- 
ligent man, declared it to be his opinion, 
that the separate and solitary systems were 
calculated to produce sickness and in- 
sanity. He approved of the silent system, 
connected with proper labour. ‘The hon. 
Member alsoadverted to the case of Samuel 
Holberry, the severity of whose treatment 
in Northallerton House of Correction 
brought on illness, which soon afterwards 
oceasioned his death in York Castle, 
whither he had been removed by order 
of the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department; and also referred to the 
pitiable situation of a man named Mor- 
gan Jenkins, one of the persons who 
was engaged in the riots at Newport, who 
was now confined in the Millbank Peni- 
tentiary, and who, he understood, was 
dying by inches, in consequence of the 
miserable diet of the prison, The hon, 
Member concluded by asking whether the 
right hon, Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment had made any inquiry as to the alle- 
gations contained in Mr. Gellen’s petition ? 
whether, if he had not, he intended to 
make such an inquiry? and whether it 
was the intention of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to recommend to the commis- 
sioners of the model prison, and to recom- 
mend also with respect to the Millbank 
Penitentiary, that a medical man should 
be constantly resident within the walls? 
Sir J. Graham said, he was prepared for 
the motion of the hon, Gentleman, by the 
inquiries he had made when the petition 
was first presented. But the hon. Mem- 
ber had now taken a much wider range, 
and had indulged himself in a sort of 
roving commission through all the prisons. 
The model prison, as he had before stated 
was an experiment, and an experiment 
well worth making. With regard to the 
committee of mauagement, he thought, it 
was well qualified to conduct the inquiry, 
having conducted one in the House of 
Lords; and the same might be said of 
Lord Chichester. He might add, that 
the propositions of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, as to the separate and silent sys- 
tem, were very much in unison with those 
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of the hon. Gentleman. He had asked 
Lord John Russell to be so obliging as to 
consent to suffer his name to be placed on 
the commission appointed to superintend 
the experiment, and the noble Lord had 
been so kind as to promise that he would 
undertake to devote a considerable portion 
of his leisure time to the superintendence 
of the experiment. He had also requested 
the Speaker to be so kind as to suffer his 
name to be joined to the other commis. 
sioners, and the Speaker had been kind 
enough to say, that he would devote his 
leisure time to his duties as a commis. 
sioner. He had also appointed Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie, a high medical authority, 
and Dr. Burnett, who also held a high 
rank in the medical profession, as commis. 
sioners. Major Jebb, an officer of engi- 
neers, who had devoted considerable at- 
tention to the subject of building prisons, 
was also a commissioner. These were all 
checks upon the prejudices of other per- 
sons. Knowing that Mr. Gordon had 
devoted his attention to the subject of 
prison discipline ; that he had visited 
almost all the gaols of Europe and Ame- 
tica, and that he had introduced the 
separate system of prison discipline, he 
thought that he ought to be appointed to 
superintend the experiment. If he had 
appointed Mr. Gordon alone to superin- 
tend the experiment, he should have been 
to blame, but he certainly ought not to be 
excluded from the commission. With 
reference to the case of Holberry, he was 
bound to say that that case had given him 
great pain. He had been informed Jast 
autumn that the health of Holberry 
was suffering, and he had directed that 
he should be removed from Northal- 
lerton to York Castle, where the disci- 
pline was less severe, and he had directed, 
that report should be made to him as to 
the state of Holberry’s health. He had 
not for some time received those reports, 
until shortly before Holberry’s death, when 
he had received information, that unless 
he were liberated, his health would suffer 
so severely that he could not recover. He 
had directed his liberation within forty- 
eight hours of the time he had received 
that information. Now, with regard to 
the Penitentiary, it should be recollected, 
that the hon. Gentleman was impugoing 
the discipline of that establishment on the 
testimony of a discarded servant. [Mr. 
T’. Duncombe: No.| He had been per- 
mitted to resign, at least such was the 
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report of the governor. He would admit, 
that during the course of the last spring 
an epidemic had prevailed in the Peniten- 
tiary, and many deaths had ensued, but 
that had not been occasioned either by 
the diet or discipline ; for a more generous 
diet had been adopted, and a relaxation 
of the severity of the discipline had taken 
place, on the recommendation of Dr. 
Bailey, before the epidemic had made its 
appearance. That epidemic had been 
attributed to various causes, some persons 
imagining that the situation was unhealthy; 
he did not agree in that opinion, but he 
had directed Dr. Bailey to institute inquiry 
into the health of prisons similarly situ- 
ated, and to report on the subject. He 
was also happy to state, that cases of 
insanity in that prison were less frequent 
than formerly. With respect to the man 
who died in Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
whose funeral expenses it had been said 
Dr. Bailey had undertaken to pay before 
they would admit him, he begged to say, 
that they invariably refused to admit a 
patient unless some person was answerable 
for his funeral expenses. With respect to 
the other cage to which allusion had been 
made, theré could be no doubt that the 
man had simulated stupor, but he could 
not altogether approve of the treatment to 
which that man had been subjected. With 
respect to the general superintendence of 
the prison it was under a commission, the 
members of which were above suspicion ; 
and he heard a short time since from a 
person who had attended a man who had 
been a prisoner in that institution, and 
who in his dying moments stated that the 
Penitentiary was the best institution in the 
world, and in his dying moments had di- 
rected his thanks to be returned to the 
officers of that establishment for the kind- 
ness with which he had been treated. 

Mr. Hume objected to the intervention 
of commissioners to screen the governors 
of prisons and the Secretary of State from 
responsibility. The experiment of the 
Penitentiary had completely failed. It 
was situated in a bog, and must be un- 
healthy. He objected still more to the 
management; it ought to be under the 
management of a responsible governor, 
and subjected to vigilant inspection, the 
Secretary of State being responsible for 
the general management of all cases. A 
plan of that sort had been adopted on the 
Continent, and found to answer. And 
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this country, all attempts at prison dis- 
cipline would be failures. They had prisons 
in the Isle of Wight, prisons in Pentonville 
—the whole country was full of prisons; 
and yet they could not agree to any effi. 
cient system. He had called the attention 
of the Secretrry of State to the case of 
‘Villiam Penny, whose health was suffering 
from imprisonmeut in Northallerton gaol. 
No attention had been paid to it, and he 
supposed, that not until the man was 
within twenty-four hours of his death 
would any order be issued for his release. 

Mr. Hawes defended the appointment of 
the commissioners. if these commissioners 
had not been appointed, an outery would 
have been raised against centralisation, 
and it would have been said that the peo- 
ple would have been excluded from the 
management of their own concerns, and 
all local authority overthrown. He did 
not think that there had been a case of 
abuse established. The hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Montrose, said, that the 
Chartists had been treated by the late Go- 
vernment with cruelty. Of course that 
applied to certain men, and of course 
came down to the late Secretary of State. 
Well, he (Mr. Hawes) would say, there 
never was a more unjust charge. In the 
first place, the law was not violated by 
that Government. With respect to the 
wisdom of that prosecution he gave no 
opinion; that was no part of the charge. 
He had his own opinion upon it. The 
charge was, that they were treated with 
cruelty. There was certainly a hardship 
done in placing the political offenders with 
those persons who had committed felony ; 
but the moment the subject was brought 
under the consideration of the House, an 
act was introduced, providing that politi 
cal offenders should not be placed with 
persons charged with felony. He should 
say, that taking the present prison system 
altogether, although, perhaps, not the best, 
it was one that would improve, and would 
obtain additional confidence from the 
public, and additional power to repress 
crime. 

Mr. Greene, as one of the commissioners 
of the Millbank Penitentiary, wished to 
say a few words in reply to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Montrose. The 
hon. Gentleman had said, that the whole 
weight antl responsibility ought to rest 
with the Secretary of State for the time 
being. The Secretary of State was re- 
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for the appointments made while he was 
in office. 

Mr. Ewart entirely agreed with the bon. 
Member for Lambeth, that the present 
system of prison discipline was improviug, 
and had been for some time, and he felt 
convinced would continue to do so; but 
he agreed with the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, that the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of State was not at all defined, but 
was in astate of uncertainty. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that so far from the 
political offenders in the time of the late 
Government having been treated with hu- 
manity, they had been treated with so 
much harshness that the subject forced 
itself on the attention of the House. He 
would refer to the case of the prisoners in 
Warwick Castle. Where could there bea 
case of greater hardship. That case was 
brought before the House by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, and the mitigation 
of the punishment was not obtained from 
the Home-office of that dav until the sub- 
ject was brought under the consideration 
of the House. 

Sir J. Graham rose to order. The hon. 
Member had made his motion upon an 
Order of the Day, to which it in no way 
referred, and that was contrary to a recent 
motion of the House. This discussion 
might take five or six hours, and as it was 
interrupting the business of the House, he 
thought he had a right to rise to order. 

The Speaker said, he was exceedingly 
glad that the right hon, Baronet had called 
the attention of the House to this point. 
It was his (the Speaker’s intention to have 
done so previous to putting the motion 
that the bill before the House be read a 
third time. The Order of the Day for the 
third reading of the Insolvent Debtors 
Bill had been read; the question was 
that he bill be read a third time. Thare- 
fore, according to a rule of the House, no 
hon. Member could move an amendment 
not strictly relevant to the matter before 
the House. He hoped that in another 
Session that rule would be more strictly 
adhered to. 

Bill read a third time. 

Further proceedings postponed till a 
later period, when the bill with additional 
clauses was passed. 


* REMonsTtRaNcES—PuB ic Distress. ] 
Mr. Thomas Duncombe begged to present 
to the House fourteen documents, whizh, 
strictly speaking, were not petitions, but 
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remonstrances, or protests against the 
proceedings of the House, signed by the 
chairman of different public meetings at 
Bury, Bradford, Hythe, Dundee, Halifax, 
Aberdeen, Woodside, Sheffield, and other 
considerable towns. These remonstrances 
were all couched in the same terms, and 
represented the feelings of nearly 1,000,000 
of the working classes. What they com- 
plained of was that the labouring people 
of this country were suffering from desti- 
tution and misery, to an extent hitherto 
unknown ; and after setting forth their 
grievances in language perfectly respectful 
and becoming, they went on to express 
their deep regret, that on a former occa- 
sion, when a petition was presented from 
3,500,000 of the labouring class, request- 
ing to be heard at the Bar of that House, 
the House had refused to accede to their 
prayer; and they added, that if those 
petitions had been heard, they would 
have made out acase which would have 
induced the House to alter the course of 
legislation it had been pursuing. Satis- 
fied upon that point, they (the remon- 
strants) stated, that as no hope whatever 
was held out of a mitigation gf their suf- 
ferings from the House of Cothmons as at 
present constituted, and as they dreaded 
the awful consequences of a continued 
disregard of their sufferings, they should 
proceed to take such peaceful and legal 
means to remedy the evils of their condi- 
tion, as the well being of society and their 
extreme suffering imperatively demanded. 
The hon. Member (Mr. ‘TT. Duncombe) 
having thus stated the substance of these 
documents, proposed to bring them up, 
and to have one of them read at length 
by the clerk at the Table. [Sir George 
Clerk: Do these documents contain any 
prayer?] No; he was aware that docu- 
ments of this nature could not be received 
as petitions; but protests of a similar 
kind had, at different times been read at 
the Table, and the House had then deter- 
mined whether it would receive them or 
not. That was the course he wished to 
pursue in the present instance. 

Sir George Clerk, from what he could 
gather from the hon. Member’s statement 
of the substance of these papers, appre- 
hended that they were remonstrances oF 
protests against the conduct of that House, 
in which case he conceived it would not 
consist with the forms of the House to 
allow them to be received under the guise 
of petitions. Upon this point, he should 
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wish the House to be favoured with the, 
opinion of the Speaker. 

The Speaker said, that the custom was 
this, that whenever remonstrances were 
presented to the House coupled with a 
prayer, they were received as petitions; | 
but when they were offered without a. 
prayer, the rule was to refuse them. He | 
apprehended, that in the present instance | 
the hon. Member for Finsbury had not | 
proposed to bring up these documents as | 
a matter of course. Whether they could be | 
received or not, was a question upon which 
the House must decide. They could not 
be brought up, nor be read by the clerk at 
the Table, unless the House first assented. 

Mr. 7’. Duncombe observed, that if the 
House refused to allow one of the remon- 
strances to be read, it would be rejecting 
a document, emanating from a large body 
of the people, without knowing what it 
was. These protests alluded to great 
national grievances. The people con- 
ceived, that they were ill-used, and not 
being allowed an opportunity of making 
out their case at the Bar of the House, 
they adopted this last course of making 
their grievances known, and of declaring 
what their own conduct would be. If the 
House thought proper not to allow these 
respectful, but firm remonstrances to be 
read, the fault would rest with the House, 
and not with him. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull, understanding 
that the documents contained no prayer, 
conceived, after what had fallen from the 
Speaker, that it was impossible for the 
House to receive them. 

Mr. M. J. OConnell thought that the 
House would be placing itself in an awk- 
ward position if it rejected documents 
thus offered to it, without knowing what 
those documents were. 

Mr. Redhead Yorke protested against 
the course which the House was about to 
pursue. If Members were driven blindly 
to a division without being properly ac- 
quainted with the subject upon which 
they were to divide, he should vote with his | 
hon. Friend, the Member for Finsbury. —_| 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that he had | 
not been present at the early part of the | 
discussion. He believed, however, that 
the question was this— 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe begged, as the 
right hon, Baronet was not present when | 
he (Mr. Duncombe) brought these re- | 
monstrances under the notice of the) 
House, and as many other Members had | 
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since come down, that he might be again 


| permitted to state the substance of them, 


and to explain the grounds upon which 
he offered them to the acceptance of the 
House. The hon. Gentleman accordingly 
re-stated the substance of the remon- 
strances, and repeated his proposition, 
that one of them should be read by the 
Clerk at the Table. 

Sir Robert Peel was much obliged to 
the hon. Member for having again ex- 
plained for the benefit of those Members 
who were not present at the commence- 
ment of the discussion the precise nature 
of the subject. He, for one, during a 
long Parliamentary life, had never raised 
captious objections to the reception of pe- 
titions. He thought it better, unless there 
appeared to be a disposition to treat the 
House with disrepect, not to enter into a 
critical examination of the terms in which 
petitioners expressed themselves. He was 
never disposed to object to words; but, at 
the same time, he thought it of import- 
ance, that the established forms and usages 
with respect to the reception of addresses to 
the House should be adhered to; and, at 
any rate, that those established forms and 
usages should not be departed from with- 
out the advantage of previous notice and 
mature consideration. The hon. Gentle- 
man said, that these were not petitions, 
but remonstrances. Then, if the rule of 
the House were, that the mode of ap- 
proaching it for the purpose of declaring 
an opinion, or expressing a wish, should 
be in the form of petition, he (Sir R. 
Peel) thought, that that form ought to be 
adhered to. He apprehended, that the 
orders of the House implied, that such 
should be the course of proceedings. The 
Standing Orders required, that the Member 
should state the prayer of the petition. 
Therefore both usages and the Standing 
Orders implied, that the mode of ap- 
proaching the House, either for the decla- 
ration of opinion, or for the presentation 
of remonstrance, was by petition. It was 
not his wish, in the slightest degree, to 
trench upon the rights of those who 
wished to approach that House; but if 
general usage, and the Standing Orders of 
the House, pointed out the form of peti- 


‘tion as the only mode in which the House 


could be approached, he trusted, that the 
House would not in the present instancé 
permit its usual forms to be departed 
from, without the opportunity of a full 
and mature consideration. 
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Mc. T. Duncombe said, that documents 
without prayers, similar to those which he 
wished to present, had been brought to 
the Table on former occasions, and that 
the House had divided on the propriety of 
receiving them. 

Sir R, Peel said, that such cases must 
be exceedingly rare. He had not been 
able to find in the Journals of the House a 
precedent for the reception of any re- 
monstrance exceptin the form of petition. 
It was, however, a question to be decided 
by the authority of the Speaker, and he 
trusted the Speaker would state what was 
the usage on the subject. 

The Speaker said, that the usage of the 
House certainly had been not to receive any 
remonstrance, unless it concluded with a 
prayer. There was a Standing Order requit- 
ing that the prayer of every petition should 
be stated by the Member presenting it. 

Mr. T. Duncombe, understanding that 
there was a positive Standing Order against 


the reception of such documents, would | 


not further press them upon the accept- 
ance of the House.—Motion withdrawn. 


Siavery — Ceyton.] Mr. Villiers 
mquired of the noble Lord the Secretary 
for the Colonies if he had received any 
report from the Governor of Ceylon as to 
the state of slavery in that colony? The 
reason that he had for asking the question 
was, its having been discovered that there 
were nearly 30,000 people there in that 
condition. A memorial was presented to 
the noble Lord the Member for London, 
who preceded the noble Lord at the 
Colonial-office, on the subject, who replied 
that before receiving the memorial he had 
requested the governor to make a report 
upon the state of slavery in that island, 
with the view to its extinction, and he 
wished to know if that report had been 
made, or whether the government had it in 
contemplation to issue any Order in Coun- 
cil on the subject. 

Lord Stanley said, that not very long 
ago he had received from the Governor of 
Ceylon despatches expressing his regret 
that he was not prepared to furnish a de- 
tailed report on the subject to which the 
hon. Member hon. Member had alluded, 
but he stated that slavery had virtually 
been almost extinguished in the colony, 
afd that he was about to introduce a new 
registration act, which he hoped would 
render the final abolition of slavery com- 
paratively easy. 
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CoMMUTATION OF SENTENCES.] Mr, 
R. Yorke wished to put a question to the 
Home Secretary of which he had not 
given notice. When speaking, in the 
earlier part of that day, upon the subject 
of the Chartist prisoners, he (Mr. R. Yorke) 
understood the right hon. Baronet to say 
that it was absolutely necessary that po- 
litical prisoners should be treated with 
rigour, That being the right hon. Baro- 
net’s opinion with respect to political of. 
fenders, he (Mr. R. Yorke) now begged to 
allude to the recently tried case of 
“ Browning v. Johnston,” and to ask 
whether it was to be understood, as a re 
cognised principle, that the Home Secre- 
tary should be empowered, upon ex parte 
statements, to release prisouers from con- 
finement, for a consideration in mouey, 
where a sentence of imprisonment had 
been pronounced by a judge presiding in 
a court of justice. 

The Speaker intimated to the hon. 
Gentleman that the question, as he was 
putting it, might lead to a discussion, and 
' was therefore irregular. 
| Mr. It. Yorke trusted, then, that he 
might be allowed to put the question in 
another form. He wished to kuow whether 
it was understood that the Home Secretary 
| Was empowered to recommend a commu- 

tation of the punishment of imprisonmeat 
for a consideration in money, especially 
when the evidence upon which that im- 
| prisonment had been ordered by the judge, 
_had not been in any material respect im- 
| pugned. 
| Siw J. Graham observed, that what had 
fallen from the hou. Member, consisted 
partly of statement and partly of interro- 
gatiou. ‘That part of it which consisted 
, of statement was highly inaceurate, He 
had not that morning stated, that political 
offenders should be treated with rigour. 
'He had drawn no distinction between po- 
| litical offenders and all other offenders; 
| but what he did say was, that whilst be 
‘was most anxious that prison discipline 
Should be conducted with humanity, and 
_even forbearance towards offenders, still it 
| was due to society that criminals in gaol 
‘should have the discipline of the gaol ad- 
| ministered firmly, temperately, and even 
\Tigorously. He appealed to those who 
‘heard him, whether that was not the sub- 
| stance of what he had stated in the moro- 
iing, and whether the misrepresentation of 
the hon. Member for York, was not some- 
what unjust and hard. With respect to 
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the question put to him by the hon. Mem- 
ber, he begged to state, that there was no 
limitation to the prerogative of mercy as 
exercised by the Crown, upon the recom- 
mendation of its responsible advisers. It 
was the pride and glory of the country, 
that the prerogative of mercy knew no li- 
mit. Any sentence, passed by any court, 
however severe, might be mitigated to any 
extent by the Sovereign, acting upon the 
recommendation of responsible advisers. 


ImporTaTiION oF Corn.] Mr. M. Phi- 
lips wished to put a question to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with respect to 
some misunderstanding which had arisen 
with regard to the act recently passed for 
regulating the importation of corn. The 
28th clause of that bill directed, that the 
average should be taken on every Thurs- 
day, for each week, from the Thursday in 
the week preceding. The bill passed on 
Friday, the 28th of April; and he was 
informed, that some importers contended, 
that as a full week did not intervene be- 
tween that day and the following Thurs- 
day, no average could be struck, and no 
duty was payable. ‘Those parties had, he 
understood, paid the duty under protest ; 
and he wished to know, whether, in this 
case, the exemption could be legally 
claimed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he believed this question had been put to 
him in consequence of the suggestions of 
an individual whose employment consisted 
in detecting errors and defects in Acts of 
Parliament ; and who pointed out those 
errors to merchants and others, on condi- 
tion of receiving a premium for his in- 
formation. [An hon. Member said, “ That 
is not the case.”} The law officers of the 
Crown considered, that there was nothing 
in the objection; and it had been left to 
the parties interested to try the question, 
if they were disposed to do so. 


Limitation of Actions (IRELAND). | 
Mr. Hawes said, that he had, last night, 
moved the adjournment of the House, and 
his object in making the proposition was 
to defeat the Limitation of Actions (Ire- 
land) Bill. He wished to know whether 


it were the intention of the noble Lord, 
the Seeretary for Ireland, to proceed with 
that measure ? 

Lord Eliot feared it would be out of his 
power to proceed with the bill at this late 
period, 
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Pusric Brtts—Latz AND PRESENT 
Ministers. ] Viscount Palmerston spoke 
to the following effect.* Sir, I rise in 
pursuance of the notice which I have given, 
to move for certain returns respecting the 
public bills which have been brought into 
Parliament during the present Session ; 
and as this motion embraces the whole 
course of policy of the Government, I 
think it not an unfitting occasion on which 
to submit to the consideration of the 
House some few observations upon the 
state of our affairs both at home and 
abroad. ‘There are, from time to time, in 
the course of public affairs, epochs at 
which it is good to pause; to look back 
upon events gone by: to look forward to 
events to come : to investigate the political 
causes which may be in operation: to 
examine their accomplished effects, and 
to anticipate their future action. Such a 
period is the present moment; when a 
political party who had been for ten years 
in active opposition, have now been nearly 
a twelvemonth in possession of power, 
and are about to close their first Parlia- 
mentary Session. This seems not an un- 
fitting occasion, on which to consider what 
were the expectations which were enter- 
tained when that party acceded to power ; 
on what those expectations were founded, 
and how far they have been realized. But 
in pursuing this inquiry, it will be neces- 
sary for us to cast a rapid glance at the 
events of a period somewhat further back 
than the time when this party was in 
opposition. The hon Member for Shrews- 
bury, in a recent debate in this House, 
traced the causes of some, of what I con- 
sider the imaginary evils, of which he 
complained, to the settlement of Europe 
which was made at the peace of 1815. 
But some of the great causes which are 
still in operation, took their origin in the 
long and eventful war, of which that peace 
was the close. That war, which lasted 
near a quarter of a century; the progress 
of which was full of the most extraordi- 
nary and romantic vicissitudes; during 
which the tide of conquest rolled over the 
whole continent of Europe, first from west 
to east, and then back again from east to 
west; that war roused into the most vehe-~ 
ment action, all the passions, all the fa- 
culties, all the energies of the nations of 
Europe; and it was idle to suppose that 
returning peace would restore those na- 
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tions to the same political condition in 
which the war had found them. It was 
vain to think that men who had so long 
been accustomed to discuss, and practi- 
cally too, theories of Government, and 
the rights and wrongs of mankind, would 
at once fall back into that state of com- 
parative slumber from which they had 
been roused by the outbreak of hostilities. 
Nevertheless, there were eminent states- 
men, not on the Continent only, but in 
this country also, who indulged in such a 
dream—but the delusion was soon dis- 
pelled. The Italians, the Spaniards, the 
Portuguese, made repeated, but unsuc- 
cessful, attempts to wrest from their go- 
vernments free institutions. The Span- 
iards and Portuguese indeed at a later 
period, under happier auspices, with the 
consent of their legitimate sovereigns, and 
with the protecting aid of England, have 
obtained for themselves the inestimable 
blessing of representative government. 
England was not exempt from the oper- 
ation of those influences which acted upon 
the Continent. When peace had relieved 
the minds of men in this country from 
that anxious and all-absorbing solicitude, 
which belongs to a struggle for national 
existence, the attention of the nation was 
directed with great intensity to our do- 
mestic concerns, and two questions prin- 
cipally occupied the public mind. The 
one related to that grievous injustice to 
which a large portion of the people of the 
United Kingdom had long been subjected, 
by disabilities under which they Jaboured, 
on account of their religious opinions; the 
other related to the defects and imperfec- 
tions of our representative system: these 
were the Catholic Question, and Parlia- 
mentary Reform. Parliamentary Reform 
being the question which affected most 
directly the great mass of the community 
in this country, was on that account the 
question in which the great mass of the 
community took the strongest and most 
lively interest. The Catholic Question 
being the one, which was productive of 
the greatest practical injustice, and which 
impaired most directly, and in the greatest 
degree the national resources, was on that 
account the question, to which the leading 
men in Parliament gave their most earnest 
attention. After a long struggle, Catholie 
Emancipation was carried in 1829; and 
though many distinguished statesmen had 
by their previous exertions paved the way 
for that great consummation, yet it is 
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chiefly owing to the energy, and firmness, 
and sagacity of three men, that this mea- 
sure was carried at that time, and that 
the country was saved from the many and 
various evils, which a longer continuance 
of the former injustice must inevitably 
have produced. Those men are the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, the head of her 
Majesty’s Government; the Duke of Well- 
ington: and a person who has not often 
been combined in political co-operation 
with them, 1 mean the right hon. and 
learned Member for Cork (Mr. O'Connell). 
It was by these three men, principally, 
that the measure of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was carried; and I cannot on this 
occasion mention the name of that great 
and illustrious man, the Duke of Welling. 
ton, to whom this nation owes a larger debt 
of gratitude than perhaps any nation ever 
before owed to any other man; without 
venturing to express a hope, that he may 
be destined to add another wreath to the 
laurels which already grace his brow; and 
that having saved his country by his ge- 
nius in war; and having by his wisdom 
in peace struck their fetters off from seven 
millions of his fellow-subjects; he may 
add to his military exploits, and to his 
civil achievements, the glory of working 
out the commercial emancipation of his 
country. Well, the Catholic question 
being carried, it was obvious to every man 
who reflected at all on the state of public 
affairs, that Parliamentary Reform was the 
question which stood next for settlement. 
That settlement might perhaps have been 
delayed some years longer, but the events 
which happened in France and Belgium 
in 1830, hastened the crisis. It then be- 
came the duty of the Government of that 
day to consider whether they should un- 
dertake the settlement of that question, 
as they had that of the Catholic question. 
They determined that they could not, and 
I think they judged wisely. However 
honourable their conduct was in 1829, 
and I then stated my opinion that it was 
so, I repeat that opinion now, and shall 
never alter it; however honourable to 
themselves, as well as advantageous to 
their country, their conduct in 1829 was, 
yet it did excite among a large portion of 
their warmest adherents, the deepest and 
bitterest resentment. This resentment 
arose from a want on the part of those 
persons who felt it, of those large views 
of national interests, and of that just sense 








of political necessities, which actuated the 
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Government in coming to their determi- 


nation. The interval between 1829 and 
1830 was too short to allow that resent 
ment to have subsided. If the Governe 
ment had undertaken in 1830 to settle 
the question of Parliamentary Reform, 
they were sure to have gone too far to re- 
tain the support of their followers, while 
they would probably not have gone far 
enough to obtain the support of their 
opponents. They therefore took advan- 
tage of an incidental defeat upon a 
question comparatively unimportant, and 
resigned their offices. But I believe 
that almost all the members of that 
government, on resigning their offices, 
expressed their individual opinion that 
the time was then come, when some re- 
form or other of our system of represen- 
tation could no longer be delayed. Well, 
we succeeded to power; and we brought 
forward our plan of reform ; and that plan 
was so much more extensive than any 
thing that any of the party who had gone 
out had conceived to be possible, that the 
mere announcement of it struck them not 
only with astonishment, but with dismay. 
They thought they saw in it their utter 
annihilation as a political party; they be- 
lieved it would destroy all their influence 
at elections: and imagined that they 
should be swept away by the overwhelm- 
ing tide of democratic power. We as- 
sured them that their fears were vain ; 
that under our plan property would still 
retain its just and legitimate influence ; 
and more than this it ought not to have. 
They would not believe us. But I would 
ask the most vehement Anti-Reformer of 
that day to look at the present state of 
parties in this House, and at the division 
lists of this Session, and to tell me whe- 
ther the fears which they then entertained 
have not been proved by the result, to 
have been visionary and groundless. No 
less visionary and no less groundless are 
the fears which the same party now en- 
tertain, that by striking off the fetters 
which cramp and paralyze the productive 
industry of the country, we should inflict 
the smallest injury on the owners of the 
soil. Parliamentary Reform was carried ; 
but there was this difference between that, 
and Catholic Emancipation ; that Catho- 
lic Emancipation was, if I may say so, a 
measure complete in itself; while Parlia- 
mentary Reform was rather a means to an 
end. The object of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was to redress a great wrong; and 
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that wrong was redressed. But the ob- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform was not 
merely to remove the discontent which 
ourformer defective system of represe nta- 
tion created, but to reconstruct our legis- 
lative machine, so that we might be better 
able to correct our bad laws, or to pass 
better laws in their stead. Now among 
the various evils of our existing legisla- 
tion, which could not fail at an early mo- 
ment to attract the attention of a reformed 
Parliament, it is obvious that the defects 
of our commercial system stood in the 
foremost rank. It was idle to suppose that 
when we had admitted into this House a 
due proportion of direct representatives 
from our great manufacturing and com- 
mercial communities, those representa- 
tives would not bring frequently and ur- 
gently under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment the many evils which their consti- 
tuents suffered by reason of our restrictive 
and prohibitory system of commercial 
legislation; and it was impossible to 
imagine that Parliament would not soon 
be induced by the force of reason and of 
argument, to make great and important 
changes in that system. But there were 
many who did not look deep enough be 

low the surface of things to be convinced 
of this. The large party in this House 
and in the country who think, and no 
doubt honestly and conscientiously, that 
the system of monopoly and restriction of 
which we complain, is not only advanta- 
geous to themselves, but beneficial to the 
country, believed that the advance or the 
stoppage of social improvement, depend, 
not upon the action of great and wide 
spreading causes, but upon the acci- 
dental circumstance that men of particu- 
lar opinions may happen from time to 
time to be in possession of power. They 
thought, therefore, when we were year 
after year announcing our progressive im- 
provements, that if they could only con- 
trive to dispossess us of power, and to 
place in our stead the leaders of their own 
party, they would be safe, and the system 
which they had so long cherished would 
continue to be maintained. They had a 
large majority in the House of Lords; 
they had growing numbers in the House 
of Commons; all they wanted was a 
majority here ; they set to work to obtain 
it, steadily, systematically, and _per- 
severingly; they laboured hard in the 
registration courts; and gradually rose 
upon us, until it became probable that 
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the time would soon come, when they 
would have the command of this House, 
as well as of the other. The last Session 
of the late Parliament brought matters to 
a crisis. Their numbers had become 
nearly equal to ours. The measures of 
commercial reform which we announced 
showed them that there was no time to 
be lost; and that the battle must imme- 
diately be fought. They fought the battle, 
first in this Honse, and afterwards in the 
country ; their victory was complete, and 
our defeat amounted almost to a rout. 
Surely the day on which we gave up the 
seals of office, and when power was trans- 
ferred to our opponents, surely that day 
was a day of exultation and triumph to 
the Tory party! Surely that was a day 
which secured for years to come the 
maintenance of that system of monopoly 
and restriction to which they are at- 
tached, and which they conceive to be no 
less conducive to the public interest than 
to their own, Great accordingly was their 
triumph, and loud their exultation. But, 
alas, the vanity of human wisdom ! alas, 
how short-sighted are the most sagacious 
of men! But a few short months passed 
over their heads before their songs of 
triumph were changed into cries of la- 
mentation. ‘The very persons whom they 
had chosen to be their appointed cham- 
pions; the very guardians whom they 
armed for their defence, turned their 
weapons upon them, and with inhuman 
and unrelenting cruelty struck blows, 
which though not at presen: fatal, must 
ere long lead to the total extinction of 
their favourite system. Great was now 
their disappointment, loud their lameu- 
tations, and bitter their complaints. We 
have not heard much of these complaints 
in this House; there are reasons for that; 
but every other house in London, all the 
clubs and every street of the town have 
been ringing with the invectives of men, 
who represent themselves as the victims 
of the grossest deception. I say it is 
true they have been grossly deceived. 
But by whom? Not by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite; but by themselves. 
They have themselves, and themselves 
only to blame, for any disappointment 
they have suffered in consequence of the 
course pursued by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Why did they not, during the ten 
long years they were following their pre- 
sent leaders in opposition, take due pains 
to ascertain what the opinions of those 
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leaders were, upon matters which they 
deem of vital importance? If they heg- 
lected to do so, they have themselves only 
to blame for the disappointment which 
they have experienced, when the real 
opinions of those leaders came necessarily 
to be disclosed upon their accession to 
power. What those opinions are, we in 
this House have, during the present 
Session, had full opportunities of learning, 
We have heard them stated fully, ex- 
plicitly, and unequivocally; and I am 
bound to say, that more liberal doctrines, 
more enlightened views, sounder or juster 
principles, could not have been pro- 
pounded by any advocate of free-trade 
on this side of the House. But no man 
can suppose that the Gentlemen opposite 
inherited these principles from us with 
their offices; or that they found them 
locked up in the red boxes which we left 
on our tables. It is not to be imagined 
either that we so impregnated the atino- 
sphere of Downing-street with free-trade 
principles, that our successors, on entering 
it, caught the infection as they would an 
epidemic. It would be too childish to 
believe that. Still less can it be supposed 
that these recently propounded doctrines 
and opinions, are the result of deep 
studies, to which the ‘Tory leaders have 
devoted themselves, since their accession 
to office in September last. No, Sir, we 
know by experience what are the labours 
of official men. We know that the 
stream of business comes flowing in with 
unceasing volume every bour of every day, 
like the current of the Thames; and that 
if it be allowed to accumulate, the man 
who ventures to delay, will soon be irre- 
trievably overwhelmed. We know that 
every hour of every day, and many hours 
of the night; that every thought, and 
every faculty of the mind, must be de- 
voted by a Minister to the business which 
is perpetually pressing upon him; and we 
well know that these duties, at all times 
heavy, are doubly weighty during the 
first few months after a new Administra- 
tion has come into power. It is not to 
be supposed therefore, that during the 
five months which elapsed between the 
3rd of September, when the present Go- 
vernment came in, and the 3rd of Febru- 
ary when Parliament was assembled, her 
Majesty’s Ministers could have found 
leisure to study the works of Adam Smith, 
of Ricardo, of Macculloch, of Mill, and 
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the opinions which they have so well 
expounded in the present Session of Par- 
liament must have been the fruits of long 
previous meditation and study. Of study 
deliberately pursued during the ten years 
of comparative leisure, which a state even 
of the most active opposition will afford ; 
and they must have come into office fully 
imbued with those sound principles, the 
enunciation of which has excited so much 
admiration on this side of the House, and 
has created so much surprise and alarm 
on the other. I think, therefore, that 
they who find fault with the Government 
on this ground, do so without any suf- 
ficient cause. 1 must, however, candidly 
confess, that in one respect the con- 
duct of the Gentlemen opposite before 
they came into office is open to some 
slight degree of criticism. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
accused me on a former occasion of too 
much assurance; I am not going to retort 
the charge; I am going to complain on 
the contrary of his over modesty. I com- 
plain of the over modesty of the right hon. 
Baronet and his Colleagues, in this; that 
upon many occasions while they were out 
of power, when matters came under dis- 
cussion in this House, to which the prin- 
ciples which they have lately avowed were 
plainly and fully applicable, their modesty, 
(for it was that no doubt,) prevented them 
from doing full justice to themselves; and 
that by practising an over-scrupulous re- 
serve, they really concealed from the 
public the progress they had made in their 
studies in political economy. For instance, 
when we proposed a moderate reduction 
in the duty on foreign timber, they ob- 
jected to the measure, chiefly upon grounds 
of technical form, instead of entering fully 
into the subject; and they did great injus- 
tice to themselves; because they led 
people to imagine that their objcetion to 
our proposal was, that it diminished too 
much the protection on British timber ; 
whereas we now know by what we have 
seen them propose since they came into 
Office, that their real objection was, not 
that our proposal went too far, but that it 
did not go half far enough, and did not 
give sufficient relief to all those branches 
of British industry, in the products of 
which timber forms an essential element. 
I do not like to weary the House by mul- 
tiplying instances of this kind, but | may 
just refer to the intention which we an- 
nounced last year of making a considerable 
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reduction in the duty on foreign corn. To 
this the Gentlemen opposite expressed a 
decided objection; not indeed, as it now 
a pears, because they thought a duty of 
8s. a quarter on wheat, too low ; for that 
seems to be the duty at which by their 
own measure they are willing that a large 
importation shall take place; though they 
preferred to get at that duty by a sliding- 
scale, instead of having it asa fixed poiat. 
But they did not then let us into the secret 
of their strongest objection, Now, how- 
ever, we have found out what it was; and 
it appears, that, acting upon the good old 
country gentleman’s adage of “ Down 
corn, down horn,” their real objection to 
our proposed reduction in the duty on 
corn was, that we had not announced our 
intention of accompanying it by a corre- 
sponding reduction in the duty on foreign 
cattle. I must say, then, that these Gen- 
tlemen have not done themselves justice ; 
but, as we are thankful for the large ad- 
missions they bave made, and for the 
liberal principles they have propounded, 
we will not cavil with them on smaller 
matters. As regards the commercial in- 
terests of the country, we are certainly in- 
debted to the Government for having made 
this Session ove of a very remarkable 
character. The measures, indeed, which 
have been proposed have fallen far short 
of the necessities of the country ; far short 
of the wishes of this side of the House; 
far short of the principles on which they 
were founded and recommended. Buta 
great step has been made in the right di- 
rection, when we have got a Tory Govern- 
ment speaking out as the present Govern- 
ment has done. This should inspire us 
with hope for the future, and make us en- 
deavour to be content at present with 
what we have already gained. I cannot 
say, however, that in other respects the 
Government have much reason to con- 
gratulate themselves upon having fulfilled, 
during the present Session, the expecta- 
tions which they held out at its commence- 
ment. What were the points connected 
with domestic affairs to which the Govern- 
meut, in the Speech from the Throne, in- 
vited the practical attention of Parlia- 
ment? These points were—the deficiency 
of the revenue—the corn and provision 
laws—the bankruptcy law—improvements 
in the law concerning ecclesiastical juris- 
diction—the law as to the registration of 
electors—and the distress in the manufac- 
turing districts. Now, as to the financial 
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deficiency, the first thing the Government 
did, was to increase it, by making a sacri- 
fice of a large portion of the duty on 
foreign timber ; a sacrifice unnecessary to 
such an extent, at the present moment ; 
and which might have been delayed toa 
period of greater financial prosperity. But 
after increasing the deficiency, | must ad- 
mit that they have supplied it, and with a 
vengeance, by their Income-tax. This tax 
will certainly be productive — more produc- 
tive than the Government anticipates—in 
vexation and discontent; but all the money 
it produces must not be considered as clear 
gain to the revenue. At the outset we 
were told that people would save what 
they paid in Income-tax, by the greater 
cheapness of living, that was to be the 
consequence of the new tariff. But we 
were afterwards informed that the changes 
made in the tariff would not occasion any 
material reduction in the prices of the 
commodities which constitute the chief 
expense of living. If, however, those who 
have to pay the tax cannot save the 
amount of it, by a reduction in the cost of 
articles of consumption, they will endea- 
vour to save it by diminishing the extent 
of their consumption; and the Govern- 
ment will not act wisely, if they do not 
reckon that some part of what they get by 
the Income-tax will be withdrawn from 
the produce of other taxes. The Income- 
tax, however, which is a measure all their 
own, being carried, I trust and hope it 
will have the effect of making good the 
deficiency in the revenue. The next point 
mentioned in the Speech from the Throne 
was the corn and provision laws, and I 
have already said that the measures 
proposed upon this subject by the Go- 
vernment, though insufficient, were no 
small step in the way of improvement. 
The next point was the law on bank- 
ruptey, and it is curious to trace the 
course of the measure brought in by the 
Government on that subject. The Speech 
from the Throne was delivered on the 
3rd of February, and it invited the atten- 
tion of Parliament to the amendment of 
the law of bankruptcy. The present Go- 
vernment found the scheme of a bill upon 
this subject prepared by the late Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Cottenham. They had 
not much to do therefore, but to ascertain 
whether they approved of the bill as pre- 
pared; and if they did, to bring it in 
immediately. The bill was introduced 
into the House of Lords on the 18th 
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February, not the whole bill as prepared 
by Lord Cottenham, for one important 
part of that bill was omitted; but the 
bill as brought in, contained much matter 
requiring the deliberate attention of Par- 
liament ; and this will readily be believed, 
when I remind the House that the bill, as 
sent down to us, consisted of from 90 to 
100clauses. Now, one complaint which was 
made against us by the Gentlemen oppo. 
site, when we were in office, was, that 
we did not make sufficient use of the legis. 
lative power of the House of Lords; that 
bills which might have been brought 
into that House eariy in the Session, were 
brought in here, and were delayed in this 
House till late in the Session; and 
that then, when Parliament was about to 
be prorogued, bills of the utmost import- 
ance were sent up in a heap to the 
House of Lords, when it was impossible 
that due time or deliberation could be be- 
stowed upon them. Now, what use have 
the Gentlemen opposite made of the le- 
gislative power of the House of Lords? 
From the 18th of February to the 18th of 
July, a period of five months, this bill 
for the amendment of the bankruptcy 
laws, struck, I suppose, by the torpid 
influence of the genius Loci, remained in 
a state of suspended animation on the 
Table of the House of Lords. On the 
18th of July the bill came down to this 
House ; and then, in order to give it de- 
cent consideration, the House was obliged 
to meet at the unusual hour of twelve in 
the morning, while mavy learned Gentle- 
men, whose opinions would have been 
useful upon the bill, were necessarily ab- 
sent on circuit; and if it had not been 
for the fortunate return of my right hon. 
and learned Friend near me (Sir Thomas 
Wilde), who is in himself a host, the bill 
would not have had the benefit of those 
improvements which are fresh in the re- 
collection of the House. The next point 
was the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
upon that, I believe, no measure has been 
submitted by the Government to either 
House of Parliament; it has been passed 
over altogether. The next point men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech was the 
registration of electors; and the words in 
which it was mentioned implied that the 
measure was to extend to every part of 
the United Kingdom, Upon this point 
we have not yet even seen what are the 
intentions of the Government; and of 
course all idea of legislation upon this 
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matter in the present Session, is out of 
the question. But we are indulged with 
the hope of a statement, which may en- 
able us, between this time and the next 
Session, to meditate upon the Govern- 
ment plan. One point, however, has 
been gained upon this subject during the 
present Session. For the right hon. Ba- 
ronet in answer to a question put to him 
very early in the year, declared, that he 
would not, as Minister of the Crown, 
take upon himself the responsibility of 
bringing in the bill for the registration of 
electors in Ireland, which his noble Friend 
the Secretary for the Colonies was for- 
merly so anxious to press upon this 
House. That undoubtedly is a step 
gained, because if we cannot know what 
we are to have, it is at least something to 
know what we are not to have. Then 
came the most important topic of all those 
referred to in the Speech from the Throne, 
namely, the distress in the country. That 
distress had also been adverted to, in the 
Speeches from the Throne in the preceding 
autumn, But not only have the Govern- 
ment proposed no effectual measure for 
the relief of that distress, but they are 
going to prorogue Parliament, leaving that 
distress more extensive, more severe, and 
harder to bear, than it was in the begin- 
ning of the Session, when they directed 
the attention of Parliament to it. When 
the Government, by the Speech from the 
Throne, called the attention of Parliament 
to the prevailing distress, everybody sup- 
posed that they intended to ask Parlia- 
ment to adopt some legislative measure 
for the purpose of affording prompt and 
effectual relief. But nothing of the kind 
has been done, and the Advisers of the 
Crown seem to place their whole reliance 
upon the fine weather, and to think that 
the prospect of a good harvest is a suffi- 
cient excuse to them for doing nothing. 
I sincerely wish that their expectations in 
this respect may prove better founded than 
I fear they are. But I am sure of one 
thing, and that is, that if the distress aug- 
ments, Ministers will be obliged to call 
Parliament together to take the matter 
into consideration ; and I hope and trust, 
that if it should not augment, that forti- 
tude which belongs to the British charac- 
ter, will enable the people to bear it for a 
while, confident as they must be, from 
what they have seen passing in this House 
during the present Session, that next year 
something must be done more effectually 
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calculated to relieve their distress, As 
far theu as regards domestic affairs, I see 
in the events of the present Session some 
topics of consolation; and at all events 
the language of the Government has been 
unexceptionable, although their acts have 
not entirely kept pace with their lan- 
guage. But with regard to foreign 
affairs, I am obliged to find fault, 
both with their language and with their 
conduct. To refer to former debates 
is, I am aware, irregular; but upon an 
occasion of this sort, when the Session is 
about to close, I may perhaps be permit- 
ted to advert to a charge made not only 
against me personally, but against the rest 
of the Government with which I had the 
honour to act. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire, is almost the 
only member of the present Government 
who, in the course of this Session, has 
said much upon foreign affairs. The noble 
Lord, on the occasion to which I allude, 
made a very good off-hand speech, for no 
man is a better off-hand debater than the 
noble Lord. But off-hand debaters are 
sometimes apt to say whatever may come 
into their heads on the spur of the moment, 
without stopping to consider, as they 
would do if they had time, whether what 
they are going to say is strictly consistent 
with the facts to which it applies. I re- 
member to have heard of a celebrated 
Minister of a foreign country, who lived 
about the middle of the last century, who 
was giving instructions to one of his agents 
as to the language he should hold in 
regard to the conduct of another Go- 
vernment. The agent having listened to 
the instructions, ventured, with great hu- 
mility and very submissively, to suggest, 
that the language which he was ordered td 
hold was not strictly consistent with fact, 
and might, indeed, be thought to be alto. 
gether at variance with fact. What was 
the minister’s answer? ‘“ Never mind 
that! what in the world does that sig- 
nify! it is a good thing to say, and take 
care you say it.” That minister would, I 
think, have made not a bad off-hand de- 
bater in this House. However, I assure 
the noble Lord, that I don’t accuse him 
of having, on the occasion to which I 
refer, or on any other, stated that which 
he believed to be inconsistent with fact. 
What I accuse him of is, speaking about 
facts, in regard to which he happened to 
be wholly uninformed. The noble Lord 
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and myself in particular, with having by 
our restless meddling in every part of the 
world, created for him and his Colleagues 
such embarrassments, political and com- 
mercial, that in every quarter they were 
met by difficulties arising from the work 
of our hands. That was his charge; and 
that charge I meet with an entire denial ; 
and [| shall be able to prove my denial, 
though the noble Lord did not stop to 
endeavour to prove his charge. I must 
say that the noble Lord’s charge shows a 
great want of information on his part, as 
to the state of our foreign relations. It 
may be that the noble Lord and his Col- 
leagues have been too busily occupied in 
their own departments to have leisure to 
ransack the archives of the Foreign 
Office to know what passed in our time ; 
but then really, they who are so wholly 
uninformed, ought not to make such posi- 
tive assertions. But the noble Lord’s 
attack upon me and my Colleagues is an 
instance not only of great want of in- 
formation, but also of the grossest ingra- 
titude. So far from having left embar- 
rassments to otir successors, we have 
bequeathed to them facilities. Why, what 
have they been doing ever since they came 
into office? They have been living upon 
our leavings. They have been subsisting 
upon the broken victuals which they found 
upon our table. They are like a band of 
men who have made a forcible entrance 
into a dwelling, and who sit down and 
carouse upon the provisions they found in 
the larder. As to our home affairs, not a 
month has passed since the beginning of 
theSession that Ministers have not brought 
forward some measure which had been 
prepared by their predecessors ; which, 
upon examination, they found good, and 
deserving of adoption, and which on that 
ground they have recommended to the 
House ; and this applies not only to mea- 
sures, but to smaller details. The adop- 
tion of our Hill Coolie clause in the Co- 
lonial Passengers’ Bill, by the noble Lord 
for North Lancashire, who had opposed it 
before, is an instance of this; and again, 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
who used formerly to think the Bonded 
Corn Bill a bad and dangerous thing, has 
found, on closer examination, that it was 
a good and wholesome measure. With 
regard, then, to domestic affairs, it would 
really be wasting the time of the House to 
go into details to prove that we have be- 
queathed to our successors facilities in- 
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stead of embarrassments; and as to our 
foreign affairs, it certainly does astonish 
me that members of the Government 
should attempt to represent, that in that 
respect we have left them embarrassments, 
I have already stated what the Speech from 
the Throne at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion said about our domestic affairs ; now 
what did it contain about our foreign af- 
fairs? Setting apart that portion of the 
Speech which related to the happy event 
of the birth of the Prince of Wales, nearly 
one-half of the Speech was about foreign 
affairs; and we furnished the materials for 
nearly the whole of that. The Gentlemen 
opposite came into office the 3rd of Sep- 
tember last, and the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of this Session was 
delivered on the 3rd of February. Well 
then, it might be supposed that an active 
Government, with views of their own, 
would have so employed the interval, that 
when Parliament met, they should have 
something to tell of what they had done 
in foreign affairs. Nota bit. The whole 
of the foreign affairs portion of the Speech, 
with one single exception, was full of what 
had been done by their predecessors. But 
judging by the statement made by the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lan- 
cashire, it might be supposed that this part 
of the Speech was made up of complaints 
of the many embarrassments which we had 
bequeathed them. No such thing. The 
Speech contained only expressions of satis- 
faction as to the past, and pleasing anti- 
cipations as to the future. It began by 
stating, that 

“ It was with great satisfaction they informed 
us, that a treaty has been concluded with Aus- 
tria, France, Prussia, and Russia, for the more 
effectual suppression of the slave-trade, which, 
when ratified, should be laid before us.’’ 


Now that treaty was certainly not signed 
by us, for reasons which, out of regard 
for other persons, I shall not go into: but 
that was not our fault, it was left by us 
ready for signature; and I believe that 
the treaty, as it was afterwards signed, 
differs in no material respect from the 
draft which he had negotiated. Here, 
then, is a treaty negotiated and brought 
to the point of conclusion by us, and af- 
terwards signed by our successors, and 
announced by them as a subject of great 


satisfaction. This, I suppose, is one of 


the embarrassments which the noble Lord 
complained of, as having been bequeathed 
by us to her Majesty’s present advisers. 
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The Speech then went on to mention, that 
another treaty had been concluded by 
England with the same powers, in con- 
junction with the Sultan. This was a 
treaty to which we had given the modest 
title of “ a treaty respecting the straits of 
the Bosphorus and Dardanelles;” and 
her Majesty’s present advisers might have 
announced it to Parliament in the words 
of the title which we had so givenit. But 
they were delighted with the treaty ; they 
considered it of great importance; and 
chose to give their own description of it. 
Accordingly, in the Speech from the 
Throne, they announced it as “a treaty 
having for its object the security of the 
Turkish empire,” that is to say, the pre- 
servation of an essential element in the 
general balance of power, “ and the main- 
tenance of the peace of Europe.” Here is 
another instance of the dangers and em- 
barrassments which we bequeathed to 
them. The next paragraph in the Speech 
carried us to a more distant region, namely, 
Persia ; and announced the restoration of 
our diplomatic intercourse with the court 
of Tehran. That diplomatic intercourse 
had been broken off on two grounds. 
First, on account of certain insults and 
outrages which had been committed by 
Persian authorities towards persons con- 
nected with our mission, and towards 
other individuals under British protection, 
and for which we had been obliged to 
demand satisfaction; and secondly, on 
account of the attempt made by the Shah 
to conquer Herat and the western part of 
Affghanistan ; an attempt which it was 
essential for British interests in Asia, that 
we should prevent him from accomplish- 
ing. We succeeded on both points. We 
obtained full satisfaction for the insults 
and outrages for which we had demanded 
redress; and we compelled the Shah to 
abandon the siege of Herat, and to with- 
draw his army into his own territory. The 
reasons for the rupture of our diplomatic 
intercourse with the Shah having thus 
ceased, our diplomatic intercourse with 
him was renewed. But diplomatic inter- 
course loses much of its value if it is not 
attended with those friendly feelings on 
both sides, which are so essential to a good 
understanding between governments. Now, 
was our diplomatic intercourse, when thus 
renewed with Persia, deprived of that 
friendly character, by reason of the man- 
ner in which we had pressed and carried 
our points? No! The present Government 
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are our witnesses as to this, and their 
Speech announced the restoration, not 
only of diplomatic, but of “friendly” 
intercourse with the court of Tehran. 
Another of the embarrassments bequeathed 
by the late Government to its successors ! 
Everybody knows that we have of late 
years been carrying on a valuable and a 
growing trade with Persia; but that trade 
wanted security; we had no commercial 
treaty with Persia: as a consequence of 
the renewal of our diplomatic intercourse 
we obtained a commercial treaty, which 
by one or two short articles placed our 
commerce in Persia upon the footing of 
that of the most favoured nation. That 
was all we asked ; that was all we could 
wish; but it was essential that this should 
be obtained ; as by this means our com- 
merce with Persia is placed on the same 
footing us that of Russia, and becomes 
entitled to the same securities and privi- 
leges. This treaty, | presume, is another 
of the embarrassments of which the noble 
Lord complains. Then comes that para- 
graph in the Speech which is the only one 
in regard to foreign affairs, which concerns 
the present Government. The Speech 
went on to say, that the Government is— 


“ Engaged in negotiations with several pow- 
ers, which it trusts, by leading to conventions 
founded on just principles of mutual advan- 
tage, may extend the trade and commerce of 
this country.” 

Were these negotiations, [I ask, all be- 
gun by the present Government? Were 
not some of them, at least, negotiations 
which we had begun ; and which we had 
carried on to various stages of progress, 
although various circumstances had pre- 
vented us, up to the time when we went 
out, from bringing them to a final conclu- 
sion? Why, one of these negotiations was 
with Portugal, and it has since ended in a 
treaty; and the right hon. Baronet in an- 
nouncing the other day the conclusion of 
that treaty, fairly and handsomely stated 
it to be the result of the negotiations in 
which we had been long engaged with 
Portugal. I presume the other negotia- 
tions alluded to are with Spain, with Na- 
ples, and with Brazil; with all of which 
powers we had been in communication on 
these subjects. I hope her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government will be able to bring all 
these negotiations to a satisfactory issue ; 
I shall be the last man to detract from 
their merit, if they do; but on the other 
hand it must be admitted, that our pre. 
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vious negotiations with these powers must 
have paved the way for our successors, 
and must have afforded them facilities. 
The next paragraph in the Speech con- 
tained an expression of regret, that they 
were “ not enabled to announce the re- 
establishment of peaceful relations with 
the government of China.” If they had 
said nothing but that, they might have 
had some pretence for asserting, that here 
at least was an embarrassment which we 
had left to them. But mark what fol- 
lowed! First, however, let me remind 
the House of what passed when the state 
of our affairs in China was brought under 
discussion in Parliament. When the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Dor- 
chester (Sir J. Graham) made his motion 
in this House, no Member that I recol- 
lect, but certainly no Member of the pre- 
sent Cabinet, expressed an opinion, that 
our quarrel with China was unjust. Some 
other hon. Members, indeed, declared 
that it was just; but no leading Member 
of the then Opposition condemned our 
course on the ground of its injustice. 
What they dwelt upon was the danger 
and difficulty of carrying on a war at the 
antipodes against a nation of 350,000,000 
of people. But if little or nothing was 
said in this House about the justice of the 
war, was nothing said about it in the 
other House of Parliament? Lord Stan- 
hope made a motion which implied an 
opinion adverse to the justice of the war. 
The Duke of Wellington, as leader of the 
Opposition, moved the previous question ; 
and in order to persuade the majority of 
the House to vote with him, he argued, 
that by agreeing to the previous question, 
they would avoid expressing any opinion 
one way or the other upon the justice of 
the war. This was a wise and prudent 
course for a Parliamentary tactician. But 
the honest and manly feelings of the war- 
rior were more than a match for the Par- 
liamentary tactician; and the just indig- 
nation of the Duke of Wellington was 
uncontrollable, and broke forth. The 
noble Duke declared, that he would not 
take upon himself the responsibility of ad- 
vising the Queen to submit to insults and 
injuries such as never before had been 
endured by this country. He said he 
would prove it, if proof were required ; 
and he added, that these insults and in- 
juries were not only atrocious, but unpro- 
voked; for speaking of the demands 
which had been made on Captain Elliot, 
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he said, they were such, that it was Cap- 
tain Elliot’s duty to resist them, even to 
the shedding of the last drop of his blood; 
and that if Captain Elliot had yielded to 
them, he, the Duke of Wellington, would 
have been ashamed of the country which 
had given him birth. Such were the 
terms used by the Duke of Wellington, 
and they seem to me a pretty plain ad. 
mission of the justice of the war. Now 
as to the dangers and difficulties of that 
war, which were so much dwelt upon in 
this House, what have they proved to be? 
Hear what the present Government say 
upon this subject in the next paragraph 
of the Speech. 


“ The uniform success which has attended 
the operations against that power, and my con- 
fidence in the skill and gallantry of my naval 
and military forces, encourage the hope, on 
my part, that our differences with the govern. 
ment of China will be brought to an early 
termination.” 


It appears, then, that this dangerous 
and difficult enterprise has been at- 
tended with uniform success; and I pre- 
sume, that this uniform success is not 
one of the embarrassments which we are 
asserted to have bequeathed to our un- 
fortunate successors. But success may 
be uniform without being important or 
decisive; it may apply to small points, 
and to insignificant enterprises, without 
bringing us much nearer to any satisfactory 
result. Has this been the character of 
our success? Luckily we are supported 
on this point also by the Speech from the 
Throne ; for it said, that our uniform suc- 
cess encourages the hope of an early 
termination. Here is another embarrass- 
ment in prospect! For the Government 
may soon have means to pay the claimants 
for the opium. But still, the termination, 
though “ early,” might not be satisfac- 
tory, and though it gave us indemnity for 
the past, it might not afford security for 
the future. Is this expected to be the 
case? Not in the least. The hope that 
they are encouraged to entertain, is a 
hope that the termination of the war, 
“ not only will be early, but will place our 
commercial relations with China on a 
satisfactory basis.” Now, Sir, I must 
say, that if the result of the operations 
planned and undertook against China, 
shall be, that by their uniform success, 
they shall have led to an early termination 
of the war, and shall have placed our 
future commercial relations with China 
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upon a satisfactory basis, I hope and trust | tolls had for a great length of time been 
that her Majesty’s Government may never, ' higher than they ought to have been, ac- 
in the course of their official career, meet cording to the treaties of 1645, or of 
with any greater embarrassment than that, 1701, and the matter had been the sub- 
which we shall have bequeathed to them ject of much negotiation between Sweden 
in this respect. But if we shall have and Denmark, and between England and 
succeeded in placing upon a satisfactory’ Denmark. After long arguments on both 
footing the future commercial relations of sides, the government of Denmark, to its 
this country with a nation which I will! great honour, yielded to reason, and 
not put at 350,000,000, because I believe | agreed to appoint a commissioner to meet 
that to be an exaggerated calculation,!a commissioner from England to settle 
but which may perhaps amount to the this matter. The commissioners met at 
sufficiently large number of 200,000,000, | Elsinore, and in August last they came to 
I say, that if we shall have succeeded in | an agreement by which the Sound-duties 
placing our commerce, with such a popu- | were thenceforward to be reduced, so as 
lation as that, upon a satisfactory footing, | to be in conformity with the ancient 
we shall indeed have accomplished a great | treaties ; the principle of which was, that 
result. We produce a great variety of | the maximum of duty should not exceed 
articles which they want, and they have|1 per cent. on the value of the goods. 
an abundance of commodities which we , That agreement will be of great import- 
should be glad to take in exchange; and , ance, not only to our trade with the coun- 
if the effect of our policy shall be to se- | tries lying within the Baltic, but to our 
cure to us this great and extensive open- shipping interest. 1 should like to know 
ing for our trade, I am warranted in saying | when the present Government will lay 
that this undertaking will have done more | upon the Table a similar agreement upon 
than any other single measure ever yet | the similar question now pending with 
accomplished, for the advancement of our | Hanover; I mean upon the Stade-tolls. 
commercial prosperity. So much then |The government of Hanover at present 
for the Speech from the Throne, and levies upon our commerce up the Elbe, 
in regard to that, at least, we be- duties much higher than are warranted by 
queathed to our successors one facility; existing treaties; and not only are these 
for we enabled them to make it. With- | duties much too high in amount, but they 
out our doings to record, the foreign | are levied with a vexatious diversity, and 
part of it would have been meagre indeed, | with a capricious uncertainty more grievous 
for it must have been confined to the | even than the amount itself. These tolls 
single paragraph about the negotiations | have been the subject of much controversy 
going on for commercial treaties. Nowj|and we entered into negotiation with 
what, let me ask have they been about | Hanover respecting them. We contended, 
since the Speech? Not a month has| and I think justly, that Hanover is not 
elapsed that they have not been laying | entitled to levy more than one sixteenth 
upon the Table some Treaty or other con- | Per cent., and we invited Hanover to ap- 
cluded by us, but which it became their! point a commissioner, as Denmark had 
duty to present to Parliament. Their, done, to meet a British commissioner, and 
frequent walks for this purpose from the | to revise the tariff, so as to make it con- 
Table down to the Bar, and from the Bar| formable with the ancient treaties. The 
back again to the Table, have really, 1! Government of Hanover apparently con- 
believe, constituted a great part of the ex- | sented, and the commissioners met at 
ercise which, during the confinement of Hamburg ; but to our surprise, we found 
this laborious Session, they have been | that the Hanoverian commissioner was not 
able to enjoy. No less than eleven of our | authorized to adapt the tariff to the ancient 
treaties have they laid this Session upon | treaties; but only to make a new tariff, 
the Table ; five commercial ones, two po- | founded neither on the old treaties, nor 
litical, and four for the suppression of the | on the existing tariff. This at once brought 
slave-trade. In this number of eleven, I | the matter toa stand. But we urged the 
include an agreement, which does not bear | Hanoverian government to instruct their 
the title of treaty, but which is in fact a | commissioner to go on with our commis- 
very important commercial convention—I | sioner upon the only basis which we could 
mean the agreement with Denmark for , admit, and we gave that government 
the reduction of the Sound-tolls. ‘These ' plainly to understand that we would not 
VOL, LXV. {Rir)} 28 
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permit it to continue to levy its present 
illegal duties on British commerce. 
What have the present Government 
done on this subject? What do they in- 
tend todo? I will tell them what I think 
they intend to do, and what I have been 
informed they intend to do. I am in- 
formed, and I believe, that they intend to 
sacrifice the rights of British subjects ; to 
yield to Hanover; and to allow that go- 
vernment to levy upon British commerce, 
duties at least twice as high as Hanover is 
entitled to exact. I believe they have 
actually offered to the Hanoverian govern- 
ment to allow it to levy upon British trade, 
duties twice as high as that government 
has any right to claim. If that be so, 
then indeed the course which we pursued 
with regard to the Sound-tolls will be a 
source of considerable embarrassment to 
them. If they mean to sacrifice the rights 
and interests of Englishmen, out of de- 
ference and personal regard for the So- 
vereign who now happens to sit on the 
throne of Hanover, they will not only find 
considerable embarrassment arising out of 
our former acts, but I can tell them that 
we shall give them still further embarrass- 
ment when they shall be called upon here- 
after to defend their conduct in this 
matter. But I still hope they will do no 
such thing; I still hope the negotiation 
may take a differentturn. I hope that the 
Board of Trade, to whom, I understand 
this negotiation, as well as some others, 
has been handed over, according to the 
practice which seems to prevail now-a- 
days, will remember that it is a board 
specially appointed to watch over the in- 
terests of British commerce, and that it 
will not consent to any arrangement that 
shall not be founded upon a tariff in strict 
conformity with the ancient treaties ; such 
being the only tariff that Hanover is en- 
titled to maintain. I have said that five of 
our commercial treaties have been laid this 
Session upon the Table, besides two po- 
litical ones, and four for the suppression 
of the slave-trade. But while I distin- 
guish the latter from commercial treaties, 
Jet no man imagine that those treaties for 
the suppression of the slave-trade are 
valuable only as being calculated to pro- 
mote the great interests of humanity, and 
as tending to rid mankind of a foul and 
detestable crime. Such is indeed their 


great object and their chief merit. But 
in this case, as in many others, virtue 
carries withit its own reward; and if the na- 
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tions of the world could extirpate thisabomi. 
nable trafic, and if the vast population of 
Africa could by that means be left free to 
betake themselves to peaceful and inno. 
cent trade, the greatest commercial benefit 
would accrue not to England only, but to 
every civilized nation which engages in 
maritime commerce. These slave-trade 
treaties therefore are indirectly, treaties 
for the encouragement of commerce, | 
contend, then, not only that we helped 
the Government to make the Speech from 
the Throne, but that the Government 
have been employed during the whole of 
the Session in carrying the harvest of trea- 
ties of which we sowed the seed; and they 
have had an abundant crop. But let me 
ask what are, generally speaking, the 
means by which a Government can best 
promote the commercial interests of the 
country? and have we been deficient in 
employing those means? Whiy, first and 
foremost, ] put the maintenance of peace ; 
of peace, not only between this country 
and foreign nations, but peace between 
the other great powers of the world; for 
it is manifest that, if serious war rages 
anywhere, and especially a naval war, the 
interests of all commercial nations must 
be more or less affected thereby. Now in 
spite of every prediction to the contrary, 
we maintained peace for ten years. We 
maintained it in spite of many difficulties 
thrown in our way by Gentlemen belong- 
ing to the other side of the House; who, 
one after the other, endeavoured to mag- 
nify into importance every petty question 
that arose with other countries, and to 
embitter every trifling dispute; whether 
with Russia, with France, or with the 
United States; whether it related to a 
doubtful right ; or to some question about 
a coal dépét in Minorca; or to a chapel 
in Cuba; or to a pilot in the Gulph of 
Mexico; or to some blockade established 
by some foreign power. In spite of all 
these attempts, not always to be disre- 
garded, to create ill feeling between this 
country and foreign powers, we did suc- 
ceed in maintaining peace, during the 
whole time we had the honour to conduet 
the affairs of the country. We maintained 
it, moreover, without any sacrifice of British 
interests, and without any injury to our 
national honour; and I would appeal to 
any candid and impartial man to say, 
whether he could find anything to com- 
plain of, in the position which this country 





held among the other powers of the globe 
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at the time when we quitted the Govern- 
ment. But not only did we maintain 
peace for ourselves, we were also fre~ 
quently instrumental in preserving peace 
between other nations who had got into 
serious disputes. There were many in- 
stances of this kind of which the records 
will be found in the archives of the foreign 
office, when the hon, Gentlemen opposite 


have leisure during the recess to consult | 


them. But I will mention in particular 
one instance of this kind:—I mean our 
successful mediation between France and 
the United States, when a serious differ- 
ence had grown up between those two 
powers. That difference was one of a 
very grave character; for the Parliament 
of each country had mixed itself up with 
the dispute; and as it would have been 
dificult for either party to have receded 
with honour, war could scarcely have been 
avoided, if some third and friendly power 
had not been able to interpose. But 
there was no other power which at that 
time possessed in the same degree, that 
England did, the confidence and good will 
of both parties; accordingly we offered 
our mediation; it was accepted ; and it 
proved entirely successful, But then it 
may be said, all this is very true; true 
it is, you preserved peace; but of what 
use is mere peace, to the commerce 
of this country, if you do not obtain by 
the stipulations of treaties, those secu- 
rities which are necessary for the advan- 
tageous prosecution of trade? Were we 
idle, I ask, in this respect ? We have been 
accused of restless activity, and of inces- 
sant meddling in regard to foreign affairs. 
I take the charge as a high compliment; 
and I admit it to be peculiarly just with 
respect to our proceedings about treaties 
of commerce, ‘There are now in existence 
about eighteen treaties of commerce which 
were concluded before we came into office, 
in November 1830; including in that 
number the antient treaties with Tripoli, 
Tunis, and Morocco. We concluded fif- 
teen more treaties; and two of them, the 
treaties with Austria and Turkey in 1838, 
are of considerable importance. There is 
one other also, to which I must for a mo- 
ment direct the attention of the House ; it 
is not entitled a treaty of commerce, but 
it deserves to be so described; and it is 
not only a treaty of commerce, but a 
realy tending to secure the maintenance 
of peace. I allude to the Convention of 
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boundaries of the fisheries of the two 
countries. It is well known that serious 
disputes, attended sometimes with colli- 
sions, and thereby endangering the good 
understanding between the two countries, 
had for many years prevailed between our 
fishermen and the fishermen of France. 
These disputes arose from the want of a 
properly defined boundary for the oyster 
fishery between Jersey and the coast of 
France, and from the interference of the 
fishermen of the two nations with each 
other, on the coasts of the two countries 
generally, These questions had remained 
open ever since the Peace of 1815, and 
successive Governments had vainly endea- 
voured to settle them. We settled those 
questions ; we concluded a Convention 
which accurately determined all those 
limits; and if it has not entirely prevented 
a recurrence of all disputes, it has at least 
given to the two Governments a distinct 
and positive rule by which the merits of 
each case of difference can be at once as- 
certained, so that irregularities on either 
side may be controlled and punished, 
That treaty contained an article which de- 
clared that the right of fishery in the 
sea, within three miles of low water mark 
on the coast of each country, is the exclu 

sive privilege of the fishermen of each 
country respectively; and by another 
article, the stipulations of which have not 
yet been fully executed, it was agreed that 
a commissioner should be appointed by 
each Government, and that these commis- 
sioners should frame regulations for the 
guidance of the fishermen of the two 
countries when they meet each other on 
the sea, beyond the three mile limit from 
the two coasts, and therefore beyond the 
jurisdiction of either country. When we 
left office these regulations had not been 
quite completed ; there was, however, only 
one material point on which a difference 
between the two commissioners existed, 
and that point being of some importance, 
I will explain it, The French commis- 
sioner was anxious to obtain for French 
fishing vessels permission to anchor and 
station themselves, in our ports, and on 
our coasts, within the three mile limit: in 
order that they might be ready to start 
frem thence from time to time, as occa- 
sion served, to fish in the sea, beyond that 
limit. At the first blush of the thing, 
there did not seem to be any very strong 
reason why we should not agree to this 





1839 with France, for regulating the 


request. But, on further consideration, 
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we thought that such a permission would 
lead practically to constant evasions of 
the stipulation which acknowledged our 
exclusive right of fishing within the three 
mile limit; and that such stipulation 
would in this manner be defeated. And, 
moreover, it became evident, that one of 
the chief motives which led the French 
commissioner to press this request was, 
a desire on the part of his government, 
that the French fishery on the coast of 
England should become a nursery for 
sailors to man the navy of France. Now 
to that I objected. Ido not know whether 
the present Government has done so too or 
not; but I hope they have. I hope they 
will not, under the specious plea of inter- 
national comity, agree to a stipulation 
which would be politically injurious to us. 
I now come to the treaties for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade. Of these there 
were ten in existence when we came into 
office. We concluded sixteen additional 
ones; and there is this distinction between 
those which we concluded, and those 
which had been concluded by our prede- 
cessors; that our treaties contain better 
and more effectual stipulations, than are 
to be found in the former treaties. I say, 
then, that I am entitled to assert, that as 
regards the maintenance of peace and the 
securities to be obtained for commerce 
by treaties, we exerted ourselves success- 
fully in support of the great interests of 
the country, and that we bequeathed to 
our successors facilities, and not embar- 
rassments. Bnt, it may be said, that 
treaties are very good things, if they are 
faithfully executed; but that if they are 
violated, they are no more than waste 
paper ; and it is certainly true, that in 
remote parts of distant countries, such for 
instance, as the South American repub- 
lics, where the power of the central go- 
vernment is weak, the local authorities are 
apt to abuse their power; to disregard the 
rights of foreign merchants; and to com- 
mit acts giving rise to complaints, and 
necessarily requiring demands for redress, 
A considerable portion of the correspon- 
dence of the Foreign Office, relates to mat- 
ters of this kind. Speaking generally, and 
from recollection, I may, I believe, ven- 
ture to say, that with one particular excep- 
tion, we succeeded in almost every case 
of this kind that happened in our time, in 
obtaining satisfaction. Indeed, so well 


was the character of the British Govern- 
ment in this respect known, that it was 
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observed upon by the king of Persia, as 
appears by a despatch which was laid upon 
the Table of this House. The king of Per. 
sia was asking the British Minister in Persia 
to request the British Government to com. 
pel a British merchant residing in England, 
and who had become bankrupt, to pay a 
debt due to a Persian subject; and upon 
its being represented to him that the thing 
was impossible, ‘¢ Why how is this? If the 
meanest British subject sustains an injury 
in any part of the world, the British Go- 
vernment always obtains for him redress, 
and is it not strange that you cannot give 
me redress, when one of my subjects has 
a just demand upon one of yours!” The 
instance to which I just now alluded, as 
the one in which we had not, when we 
went out, succeeded in obtaining redress, 
was the claim for losses sustained by Bri- 
tish subjects at Portendic; a claim which 
was again brought the other day under 
the notice of the House. Those who have 
now the management of affairs will admit, 
that our want of success arose from diffi- 
culties inherent in the matter, and not from 
want of exertion on our part; I hope the 
present Government will be more suceess- 
ful than we were in overcoming those dif- 
ficulties; and I will not add to those dif- 
ficulties by any further remark at the pre- 
sent moment. I say, then, that with re- 
gard to the maintenance of peace; to the 
conclusion of treaties, and to attention in 
watching over the execution of treaties; 
we are not open to any just imputation. 
But the Members of the present Govern- 
ment have not confined themselves to gene- 
ral accusations, they have descended to 
particulars. Said the noble Lord for North 
Lancashire (Lord Stanley), ‘ You be- 
queathed to us embarrassments in North 
America; you left us unsettled ques- 
ions, which had grown up under your ad- 
ministration of affairs.” Now, what are 
these questions? Why, first, there is the 
Boundary question. Did that grow up 
in our time? Why it grew up long 
before the noble Lord grew up; it 
grew up before he was born or thought 
of; it grew up out of the treaty of 
1783. True, we did not settle that ques- 
tion; but did we create embarrassments, 
or afford facilities for its settlement? 
What is that question? The question is, 
how you are to apply to the natural fea- 
tures of the country certain words of the 
treaty of 1783. The words are, in sub- 
stance, that a part of the boundary be- 
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tween the United States, and the British 
North American provinces, is to consist of 
a line drawn due north, from the head of 
the river St. Croix, until it meets certain 
highlands ; and then, by a line drawn 
westward from that north line, and along 
those highlands, to the head of the Con- 
necticut river. It was thought for a long 
while, and by, many, and I acknowledge, 
that I shared in the opinion, that there 
was an inherent incompatibility between 
the words of the treaty and the features 
of the country ; and that no line could be 
drawn, which would properly correspond 
with both. What did wedo? In Janu- 
ary, 1831, about two months after we 
came in, we received the award of the 
King of the Netherlands, upon a refer- 
ence which had been made to him by the 
British and American Governments in the 
time of our predecessors. We knew little 
of the matter, but what we found recorded 
in our offices. The King of the Nether- 
lands declared, that neither our claim, 
nor that of the United States, could be 
reconciled with the words of the treaty, 
and the features of the country, and he 
recommended a conventional line. This 
line was extremely disadvantageous to 
England, to whom it gave hardly one- 
third of the territory in dispute, but under 
all the circumstances of the case, we 
thought ourselves bound to accept it, and 
we signified our readiness to do so. For- 
tunately, the Americans refused it; and, 
after a time, we declared to them that we 
were no longer bound by our offer, and 
should never again agree to so disadvan- 
tageous a line. At a later period, we 
offered to the United States to settle the 
question, by what appeared to us a fair 
arrangement; to divide the disputed ter- 
titory in equal portions between the two 
parties, making the St. John river the 
boundary ; England retaining all that lies 
to the north of that river, and the United 
States taking the land to the south of it, 
as far eastward as the due north line. 
We made that offer as a fair one, not 
knowing at that time the full merits of our 
own case. That offer was refused; and 
then, as a reference seemed to be the only 
course left, we did that, as a preparation 
for a reference, which no other Govern- 
ment before us, had ever thought of do- 
ing ; we set to work to have the disputed 
territory explored and surveyed. The 
words of the treaty were clear enough. 
but nobody seemed to know much about 
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the real features of the country. Accord- 
ingly we sent two commissioners, Colonel 
Mudge, and Mr. Featherstonhaugh, to 
examine the country, and to see whether, 
and how, the words of the treaty could be 
applied to it. Those commissioners were 
to examine the line claimed by England, 
and they made their report two years ago. 
That report proved that the line claimed 
by us, is perfectly consistent with the 
words of the treaty, and with the features 
of the country; inasmuch as from the 
point at which our line strikes off westward 
from the due north line, it does run along 
a chain of well-defined highlands; which 
chain continues on to the head of the 
Connecticut river, It was very satisfac- 
tory to find that our claim could thus be 
maintained by a strict application of the 
words of the treaty to the features of the 
country. But this proof was evidently 
incomplete; because it might possibly 
happen, that the line claimed by the 
Americans might be found upon examin- 
ation to fulfil also in the same degree 
that our’s does, the conditions of the 
treaty. We determined to ascertain how 
this matter stood; and we accordingly 
sent out a second commission to explore 
and examine the line claimed by the 
United States. That commission returned 
last winter, and have made a report, which 
the right hon. Baronet has been so oblig- 
ing as to show me, and which I under- 
stand is now in the hands of the Members 
of the House; and it will be seen by that 
report, that the line claimed by the United 
States, does not fulfil the conditions re- 
quired by the treaty, and is not consistent 
with the words of that treaty, and with 
the features of the country. That line, 
like ours, strikes off to the westward from 
the due north line, but at a point much 
further north. Like ours it goes along a 
range of highlands, though not very well 
marked or continuous. But that range of 
hills, instead of leading, as the treaty re- 
quires, to the source of the Connecticut 
river, passes five-and-twenty miles wide 
of that source, and is separated from it by 
an extensive tract of swampy plain, which 
by no possible force of imagination can be 
looked upon as a ridge of highlands. I 
say, therefore, that during our Adminis- 
tration we established two most important 
facts; first, that the line claimed by Eng- 
land is strictly conformable with the words 
of the treaty, and with the features of the 
country; and, secondly, that the line 
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claimed by the United States is not con- 
sistent with the words of the treaty, and 
with the features of the country. The 
establishment of these two facts ought to 
afford a great facility to the present Go- 
vernment in their endeavours to settie the 
watter in dispute, if they wish to maintain 
the rights and interests of their country ; 
but it may be an embarrassment to the 
present Government, if what we read in 
the American newspapers be true. These 
newspapers are certainly doubtful and 
uncertain authorities ; but if the fact be, 
as therein asserted, that Ministers are 
about to make great concessions to the 
United States; if the fact be, that as in 
the case of the Stade Duties, they are 
about to sacrifice the rights and interests 
of their country for their own temporary 
convenience, they may very reasonably 
assert that the advance which we had 
made in establishing by proof, the just- 
ice of the British claim, will be to 
them a source of very great embar- 
rassment. I hope for better things. I 
will not as yet believe that an arrange- 
ment so dishonourable for England will be 
carried into effect, or that it can have been 
proposed by her Majesty’s Government. I 
say proposed by her Majesty’s Government, 
because if the reports to which I allude 
are true, those proposals have already 
been met by the return which undue con- 
cession is sure to produce, and have been 
followed up by increased demands on the 
other side. If we were making with the 
American Government the very last ar- 
rangement which we could ever have to 
make with that or any other government, 
it might possibly be worth while, for the 
sake of a final settlement, to submit to 
considerable sacrifices ; but when we 
know that question after question must 
arise, that one surrender of national rights 
only leads to demands for further surren- 
ders, such a course as that which the 
Government is said to be pursuing, may 
indeed relieve them from the difficulties of 
the moment, but must in the end involve 
us in difficulties ten times greater. An- 
other question to which the noble Lord 
alluded was, I presume, the question about 
the destruction of the Caroline, aud this 
certainly did grow up in our time, not by 
any act of ours, but by the spontaneous, 
though perfectly justifiable, act of our local 
authorities in Canada. But we had settled 
that question, at least so far as we could 
do so, by stating formally and officially to 
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the United States’ government, that we 
considered the destruction of that vessel 
a justifiable act of self-defence, for which 
neither apology vor compensation could 
properly be required. I know not whether 
the present Government have taken the 
same view of this matter that we did, 
acting upon the opinion of the law-officers 
of the Crown; but in any case the answer 
which we gave can be no embarrassment, 
but on the contrary must be a facility to 
them; for even if they should feel dis. 
posed to take any conciliatory step on this 
matter, such a step would come from them 
with a better grace in consequence of our 
having made a previous declaration of 
principle. The third question alluded to 
by the noble Lord is the question, not as 
to a right of search, for we claimed no 
such right; but as to the right we claimed 
for our cruizers employed on the coast of 
Africa for the suppression of the slave. 
trade, to ascertain by an inspection of 
papers, whether a vessel suspected of 
slave-trade really belongs to the country 
whose flag she may choose for the moment 
to hoist. That question also grew up in 
our time, out of what 1 consider an unjust 
pretension of the American government ; 
we denied that pretension, and answered 
it with the best arguments and reasons 
which occurred to us, And what has 
been the course of the present Govern- 
ment upon this matter? has their view 
of the matter been different from ours? 
quite the contrary. They adopted our 
arguments one and all. They stated them, 
I am ready to admit, with more ability, 
and perhaps with greater clearness; for I 
am bound to say that I never read a more 
able note than that which Lord Aberdeen 
addressed to the American minister on 
this subject. But the arguments in that 
note were substantially ours. ‘Therefore, 
instead of our having in this matter 
created embarrassments for our succes- 
sors, we had previously taken up for them 
the ground upon which they afterwards 
planted their own standard. So much 
for the questions in North America. But 
the noble Lord slightly shadowed out 
something about blockades. He hinted 
at something of the kind, but did not 
specify what he meant, There was, to be 
sure, the other day, a trumpery blockade 
of the port of Carthagena, in New Grenada, 
by some insurgent force, which was speed- 
ily raised by one of our ships of war, at 
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had sent out, and who acted in this mat- 
ter at once, and upon his own responsi- 
bility. There have also, I believe, been 
some trifling blockades on the coast of the 
Pacific, arising out of disputes between the 
Chilians and Peruvians, for which we are 
in no way answerable. But there were 
blockades in America during our time, 
which were of importance; | mean the 
French blockades of Mexico and of 
Buenos Ayres. These were two serious 
blockades ; they interfered much with 
our commerce ; so much so, that some of 
the Gentlemen opposite gave us to under- 
stand that those blockades were esta- 
blished by the French government, not so 
much for vindicating the honour of France, 
as for injuring the commerce of England. 
That was one instance of the way in which 
they helped us to maintain a good feeling 
between this country and other powers. 
On that occasion, however, that restless 
activity which was always prompting us to 
meddle with the affairs of other countries, 
was again brought into play ; we tendered 
our good offices as mediators between 
France and Mexico, and between France 
and Buenos Ayres. Our offers were ac- 
cepted. In the case of Mexico our media- 
tion to@k a more formal character; in the 
case of Buenos Ayres it was in the in- 
formal shape of good offices, In each 
case our restless activity succeeded, and 
peace was restored between France and 
these republics; and British commerce 
was in each case relieved much sooner than 
it otherwise would have been, from the 
serious inconvenience and injury which it 
suffered from these blockades. Another 
instance this, I presume, of the mulltifa- 
rious embarrassments which we bequeathed 
to our successors. Well, Sir, another way 
in which a government may assist the 
commerce of the country, is by opening 
new markets for our trade. Did we do 
that?) I say wedid. I have mentioned, 
on former occasions, the establishments 
which we formed at Tadjoura on the coast 
of Abyssinia, and at Aden on the coast of 
Arabia. The Gentlemen opposite affected 
to treat these establishments lightly; and 
talked sneeringly of our attempts to ex- 
tend our commerce into the wilds of Abys- 
sinia, and the deserts of Arabia. Why, 
do those who thus deride our measures, 
know that the finest coffee in the world, 
that, namely, which has hitherto borne 
the name ot Mocha, only because it was 
shipped at that insignificant port in the Red 
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Sea, grows in the greatest abundance in 
those Abyssinian wilds, and in those Ara- 
bian deserts; and that those wilds and 
those deserts are inhabited by a numerous 
population, wanting many things which we 
can supply, and able to give us valuable 
commodities in return? I do not mean to 
say, that these establishments have yet 
reached to any great importance; but I 
am sure that in process of time, they will 
lead to a considerable increase of our 
commerce. But the largest augmenta- 
tion of our commerce, for which we have 
laid the foundation, is that to which I 
have already adverted, as being certain to 
take place in China, when that early and 
satisfactory arrangement shall have been 
made with the Chinese government, which 
her Majesty’s Ministers announced to us 
in the Speech from the Throne. Another 
new and vast opening for our commerce 
will be afforded, by the great operations 
which we undertook in the countries to 
the westof the Indus. ‘These great mea- 
sures may be made the subject of derision 
by men who never heard of such places as 
Caubul and Candahar till they read of 
them in our despatches; and who, before 
the glorious exploit of Lord Keane, could 
not have told us whether Ghuznee was an 
inland fortress or a seaport town. Such 
Gentlemen may laugh at things which 
they do not understand ; but their laughter 
cannot deprive the people of England of 
their good sense; nor make that trivial 
and unimportant, which is really of the 
utmost consequence. I may again be ac- 
cused of assurance in boasting of these 
matters, but [ presume no man will deny 
that, if we retain our military and political 
position in those countries and passes, 
which command the navigation of the In- 
dus, a river navigable for more than 1200 
miles from its mouth, and traversing re- 
gious inhabited by numerous nations, who, 
if internal tranquillity were secured to them 
by good Government, would afford a vast 
market for our manufactures ; no man can 
doubt, that if we do this, we shall obtain 
a great additional opening for our com- 
merce. I say, that no rational man, no 
man at least, who possesses any other of 
the attributes which distinguish the human 
race from the inferior animals, except 
laughter, would treat these matters other- 
wise than as being of the highest import- 
ance. We were told, however, that it is 
great assurance on my part to assert that 
we obtained for our Indian empire the 
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barrier of Affghanistan. 1! conclude, that 
this charge had reference to the disasters 
which had lately happened in that quarter; 
and that what was meant was, that al- 
though we had at first got possession of 
that barrier, yet by subsequent events, a 
part of what we had so gained had been 
lost. But I say, that these recent losses 
and disasters had nothing whatever to do 
with the original policy of the war, and 
are no proof whatever that we did not ju- 
diciously adapt our means to the end that 
was to be accomplished. I do not like to 
throw blame hastily on any man, and still 
less to throw blame indiscriminately with- 
out knowing whether it may fall on the 
right persons or not. But in a matter of 
such great importance, one must speak 
out; and | cannot refrain from saying, 
that if the most ordinary military precau- 
tions had been taken; if the force of 
6,000 or 8,000 men, which we had in, 
and near Caubul, had been stationed in 
a fortified position, the Bala Hissar, or 
any other stronghold, well provided with 
artillery, and with safficient magazines of 
provisions and ammunition within their 
defences, they might have bid defiance 
not only to the Affghans of Caubul, but 
to the united forces of all Central Asia. 
They would have maintained themselves in 
Caubul with as much success as the gal- 
Jant Sir Robert Sale has done, with a much 
inferior force, and with far greater difficul- 
ties to contend with, in his noble and 
heroic defence of Jellallabad. If proper 
precautions had been taken, none of these 
disasters would have happened, and we 
should have occupied Caubul at the pre- 
sent moment, with the same ease and 
security with which we held it during the 
two years that elapsed between our first | 
occupation of it and the disasters of last 
winter. I was much struck with the an- 
swer given by the right hon. Baronet, to 
the question which I put to him on this 
subject the other day. 1 was struck with 
it, not on account of what he said, but on 
account of what he left unsaid. The 
matter to which my question related is 
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had been given by the Governor-general 
of India for the withdrawal of our troops 
from the countries, west of the Indus; and 
I expressed a hope that the right hon, 
Baronet would be able to say, that there 
was not the slightest foundation for the 
reports to that effect, which had come by 
the last Indian mail. The answer of the 
right hon. Baronet was, that Candahar 
and Jellallabad are now occupied by our 
troops, and that no immediate retirement 
of those troops is in contemplation. I say 
that this answer was an admission that 
such orders had been given. It must be 
so understood. It is susceptible of no other 
interpretation, It must be taken as an ac- 
knowledgment that such orders were given; 
and I must say that I do congratulate the 


country upon the cause, whatever it may_ 


have been, whether a lucky misunder- 
standing of orders, or a fortunate and 
timely arrival of an overland despatch, 
which saved us from the eternal disgrace, 
which would have befallen us by such an 
evacuation of that country. I cannot 
conceive a fouler dishonour, I caunot fancy 
anything that would have dyed the cheek 
of every Englishman, with a deeper blush, 
or that would have struck a more fatal 
blow at our Indian power, than a flight 
from Affghanistan, in the circumstances 
under which that order of the Governor- 
general was issued. The future, I hope, 
is in the hands of the Government at 
home. I hope that no discretion on such 
matters will be left in a quarter where 
discretionary power has been so greatly 
misused. It is for the Government at 
home to consider what persons can be de- 
pended upon, to carry on the public ser- 
vice on foreign stations; but the more 
distant the station, and the greater the in- 
terests concerned, the more incumbent it 
is on the Government to see that the per- 
sons in whom discretionary powers are 
vested, are men who will use those powers 
for the interests of the country, and in 
conformity with the views and intentions 
of the Government at home. [I do trust, 
and I cannot refrain from expressing my 





deeply interesting, both as affecting the | feelings on the present occasion, that her 
honour of the country and as bearing upon | Majesty’s Government will not carry into 
the security of our Indian empire, not only | effect either now, or at any future time, 


by its direct military consequences, but | 


by its moral effect upon that public opin- 
ion, which the right hon. Baronet truly | 
said on a former oecasion, is an essential | 


such a measure as that which was contem- 
plated by the Governor-general. It was 
all very well, when we were in power, and 
when it suited the purposes of the other 


element of our political power in Asia.! party, to run down anything we had done, 
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tion which we prided ourselves upon 
having obtained; it was all very well at 
that time to raise a cry against the expe- 
dition into Affghanistan, and to depreciate 
the advantages, military, commercial, and 
political, which the occupation of that 
country is calculated to afford us. But 
now that the party contest at home is 
over, I trust that the Government will rise 
above all such considerations. That they 
will give the matter a fair, dispassionate, 
and deliberate consideration; that they 
will form no hasty determinations, and 
take no precipitate and irrevocable steps. 
I never was more convinced of anything 
in my life than I am, that important in- 
terests of this country, commercial and 
political, will be sacrificed if we abandon 
our position in Affghanistan. Rely upon 
it, that if you abandon that country it will 
get into other hands; and though you 
may, by such a course, escape from some 
little present difficulty, and save some 
little present expense, the day will come 
when you will be compelled to re-occupy 
that country at an infinitely greater ex- 
penditure of money, and at an infinitely 
greater sacrifice of life than would enable 
you now to retain it. Well, Sir, however, 
when I claim credit for the Government 
to which I belonged for having protected 
commerce, I may be asked how commerce 
has thriven during the time we were in 
office, It may be said that all I have 
stated as to peace, and treaties, and more 
extended fields for trade may be very true, 
but that we ought to come to the test of 
figures. Iam content to place the ques- 
tion on that issue. Ihave here an extract 
from the returns of commerce, published 
by the Board of Trade, for each year from 
1831 to 1840, both inclusive; and in the 
aggregate though not in detail for 1841. 
From these returns it appears, that the 
declared or real value of the whole of 
our exports to all parts of the world, 
was, omitting fractional sums, in 1831, 
37,000,0002.; in 1832, 36,000,000/7.; in 
1833, 39,000,0002.; in 1834, 41,000,0007.; 
in 1835, 47,000,000/.; in 1836, 
53,000,000/.; in 1837, 42,000,000/. ; 
in 1838, 50,000,0002.; in 1839, 
53,000,000/.; in 1840, 51,000,000Z.; 
and in 1841, 51,000,000/. Therefore 


during our Administration from 1831 to 
1840, both years included, the total value 
of our exports to foreign countries rose 
from 37,000,000/. to 51,000,000/., being 
an increase of 14,000,000/. in the ten 
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years. I say that this is a conclusive 
proof that our restless activity, and inces« 
sant meddling produced no injury, but on 
the contrary much benefit to the commer- 
cial interests of the country; and that in 
this respect we have left, not embarrass- 
ments but facilities to our successors, I 
have stated the aggregate amount of our 
exports to all countries: but I will now 
take our exports to two parts of the world 
which have been materially affected by our 
policy; and our operations in which, have 
been the subject of much criticism; I 
mean Turkey and Syria on the one hand, 
and the East Indies and China on the 
other. The value of our exports to Turkey, 
Syria, and Palestine, amounted in 1831 to 
838,000/.; the value of our exports to 
those countries in 1840 rose to 1,461,000/. 
Therefore, in spite of our interference in 
those countries, which was not only cen- 
sured by the noble Lord opposite, but not 
quite approved of by some of my hon. 
Friends on this side, our trade to those 
countries increased by 600,000/. during 
the ten years. Now as to India and 
China; we have been told that our mili- 
tary operations in those quarters had en- 
tirely put a stop to trade, and that our 
commerce with those countries has been 
wholly paralyzed ; and this was put for- 
ward as one reason for the Income-tax. 
But what is really the case as to our trade 
to those parts? Why, the total value of 
our exports to the Kast Indies and China 
amounted in 1831 to 3,377,000/., and in 
1840 to 6,541,000/., having nearly doubled 
during the ten years, in spite of the great 
Operations which we carried on in those 
quarters. I say then that with regard to 
our home affairs, the prospect is rather 
cheering than otherwise ; for we have 
now a Government pledged and committed 
to the principles of free-trade; and for 
their own sakes, as well as for the inter- 
ests of the country, bound to carry those 
principles into full execution if they can. 
They cannot now recede or stand still, 
they must go on. But the country has 
the satisfaction of knowing that they have 
a Government, not only professing and 
deeply imbued with free-trade principles, 
but supported by an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the House of Lords, and com- 
manding a great majority in the House of 
Commons; and able therefore to carry 
any measures which they may think ne« 
cessary. And the country has farther 
the satisfaction of knowing, that if by any 
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accident this Government should be de- 
serted by any powerful body of its own 
friends, in its attempts to carry its great 
principles into practice ; the Opposition of 
the present day, unlike the Opposition of 
a former period, which prided itself upon 
obstructing improvement, will cordially 
and honestly support the Government in 
its progressive course ; and will assist the 
right hon. Baronet, even when he is de- 
serted by his own friends, in carrying his 
liberal principles into full and complete 
effect. I say, then, that the prospect of 
our home affairs is cheering. As to our 
foreign affairs, 1 look on them with con- 
siderable apprehension; because I fear 
the Government is acting upon a system 
of timidity, apathy, concession, and sub- 
mission. I am afraid that whether they 
have to deal with the King of Hanover, 
or with the French Fishery Commis- 
sioners ; with the United States, or with 
Akbar Khan, in every part of the world 
they are prepared to act upon a system of 
submission, which will be as fatal to the 
best interests of the country, as it is 
inconsistent with, and derogatory to, our 
honour. But let the Government be 
assured that if there is an Opposition 
ready to support them in internal im- 
provement, there is also an Opposition 
that will watch with unceasing vigilance 
and jealousy every symptom of a system 
of Foreign Policy that will injuriously 
affect the interest and the honour of the 
country. We are about to enter upona 
long recess, during which the affairs of 
the country, but more especially our 
foreign affairs, are left to the unquestioned 
discretion of the Executive Government; 
but let them not expect that when they 
come before us next Sesssion, and tell us 
that certain things have been done and 
concluded, we shall be disposed to accept 
those things however badly done and con- 
cluded, merely because they have been 
concluded and done. Let the Govern- 
ment be assured that if they lower the 
position in which the country was placed 
when its affairs were committed to their 
hands; if they sacrifice those interests 
which we maintained ; for such dereliction 
of duty they will infallibly be called to 
account. They ought to remember that 
those conjanctures and combinations of 
circumstances, by which British interests 
may be affected, must be attended to in 
time; and that a Government should al- 
ways be looking ahead; for if we let 
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events get the start of us, we vainly 
endeavour to overtake them. The Go. 
vernment ought to feel, that it is only by 
steadily insisting on our rights when the 
first attempt is made to encroach upon 
them, that more serious invasions of those 
rights can be prevented ; we ought to ask 
nothing but what is just, but we should 
yield to no unjust demand from others; 
we should encroach on no one, but we 
should allow no one to encroach on us, 
If the Government do not take their 
stand upon such grounds, whatever incon- 
venience they may find in doing so, they 
may indeed smooth their way for the 
moment, but in the end they will find 
their path beset with insurmountable dif. 
ficulties ; and they will bring discredit on 
themselves, and irremediable injury apon 
their country. Sir, I now conclude by 
moving “A Return of the Names and 
Titles of all Bills,” &c. &e. 

Sir Robert Peel:* I rise to second this 
motion, this lame and impotent conclusion 
to the speech of the noble Lord. After 
questioning every act of the Goverament, 
after impeaching all their policy, the noble 
Lord contents himself with moving for 
some details about the dates aud titles of 
bills, about which no man cares a straw. 
And the noble Lord has not even the 
merit of originality for his motion. He is 
a humble follower in the footsteps of a 
gallant Member on this side of the House 
(Colonel Sibthorp), and has not the can- 
dour to acknowledge the plagiarism he 
has committed. Read the noble Lord’s 
notice, and compare it with the motion of 
last year of the Member for Lincoln. You 
will find one literally copied from the 
other, and that the noble Lord’s great 
practical achievement of to-night will be 
to complete for 1842 Colonel Sibthorp’s 
returns for 1841. I am grateful to the 
noble Lord for the performance of this 
very useful but somewhat humble duty, 
I am grateful to him for enabling the 
public to draw a contrast between the 
imperfect, bungling efforts at legislation 
of himself and his Colleagues, and the 
extent and value of the comprehensive 
measures proposed by the present Go- 
vernment, which have received the sanc- 
tion of Parliament in this Session. 
The noble Lord commenced his speech 
by an historical review of the state of 
parties and public questions since the sig- 
nature of the definitive treaty of peace. 
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With respect to the Catholic question, I 
have no complaint to make of the noble 
Lord’s observations. I acknowledge the 
fairness with which the noble Lord, on 
this as on former occasions, has done jus- 
tice to the motives which influenced my 
noble Friend the Duke of Wellington and 
myself in bringing forward that measure. 
Whether the panegyric he made on the 
course we pursued was not greater than 
our merits, it is not for me to determine ; 
he did but justice, however, to the motives 
which influenced us in attempting to settle 
the Catholic question. The result of that 
attempt must have been perfectly obvious 
tous. We could not have failed to fore- 
see that it must withdraw from us the 
confidence of many of our supporters, and 
entail the loss of power: we cheerfully 
submitted to that sacrifice, in obedience to 
a sense of public duty. The noble Lord 
referred, in the next place, to the question 
of Parliamentary Reform. He observed, 
that chiefly on account of the events in 
Paris of July, 1830, and the revolution 
that followed them in France, a great 
comprehensive measure of reform became 
unavoidable in this country. Surely, when 
the noble Lord calmly solhaats on his own 
conduct in reference to reform (conduct 
influenced throughout, I doubt not, by 
honourable motives), he ought to view 
with toleration the changes of opinion of 
others. The noble Lord, for the long 
period of twenty years, was the zealous 
partisan of Perceval, of Castlereagh, of 
Canning: up to the year 1827, up to the 
death of Mi . Canning, the determined 
unvarying enemy of Parliamentary Reform, 
of reform to every extent, and in every 
shape, the noble Lord was the faithful 
follower of Mr. Canning. In 1830 he be- 
came the equally faithful follower of Earl 
Grey—the determined, unvarying advo- 
cate of reform. Did the noble Lord, 
during the lifetime of Mr. Canning, sce 
nothing in the circumstances of the times 
—in the progress of events, which indi- 
cated the approaching necessity of great 
constitutional changes? Did he see no- 
thing to convince him that it was prudent 
to anticipate popular demands, and by 
timely and moderate concessions to avert 
the necessity for dangerous innovations ? 
If he did not, let him forgive the fallible 
judgment of others on other questions, 
and put a charitable construction on their 
blindness. Nay, if the noble Lord was 
perfectly justified in his strenuous oppo- 
sition to reform up to the death of Mr. 
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Canning, and in his strenuous support of 
it after the accession of Earl Grey—if 


some sudden unforeseen contingency, not 
within the scope of human foresight (such 
as the Revolution in France of 1830), 
justified and demanded this change of 
opinion on the part of the noble Lord, 
I may feel, as I do feel, convinced of the 
purity of his motives ; but I feel, also, that 
harsh and intolerant criticisms on the 
versatile opinions of others proceed with a 
very bad grace from the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord said, that when the great 
question of Reform was carried, it was 
clearly necessary to adopt new principles 
of commercial policy. Sir, I deny that 
the necessity for liberal principles of com- 
mercial policy originated with the change 
in the representation of the people. [I 
deny altogether that the adoption of these 
principles originated with Parliamentary 
Reform. Mr. Huskisson and others en- 
tered into these views of commercial 
policy, and practically enforced them. 
You cannot date the relaxation of restric- 
tions, and the abolition of monopoly, from 
the period at which Parliamentary Reform 
took place. For ten years previously to 
the Reform Bill, more important changes 
were effected in our commercial policy 
than for the ten years succeeding that 
epoch. But if you are right—if from 
Parliamentary Reform there arose the ne- 
cessity for commercial improvements—if 
that be true, then the noble Lord passes 
the most severe censure on those to whom 
the Reform Bill gave political power. 
They were strong in power; they were 
convinced of the truth of certain doc- 
trines ; they were convinced that the prac- 
tical application of them was necessary to 
the public interest, and yet they let their 
principles lie dormant, without an effort 
to awaken them. Nay, more, according 
to your own showing, the combination of 
circumstances, and the nature and neces- 
sary consequences of great constitutional 
changes, enforced the policy of immediate 
action. In respect of commercial reform, 
doctrines abstractedly and universally true, 
doctrines suited to all times and to all cir- 
cumstances, came specially recommended 
by the character of those times, and the 
special nature of those circumstances ; and 
yet, with every advantage, you, who were 
convinced of certain truths, who were able 
to enforce them, who were powerful enough 
to trample down all opposition (the com- 
plexion of the times and the fortuitous 
concurrence of events proclaiming to you 
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that the time for action had arrived), you 
did nothing to advance the cause of com- 
mercial reform. And then, when the time 
had passed away, when you were in the 
hour of dissolution, like sorry penitents 
you remembered, in the days of your de- 
cay, the principles you had forgotten or 
neglected in the time of your strength; 
and you threw discredit upon the princi- 
ples themselves, by trying to make them 
subservient, not to the promotion of the 
public weal, but to the rescue of a totter- 
ing administration. Nay, at an earlier 
period, when your power began to fail, 
when the public began to withdraw their 
confidence, when there might still have 
been a decent adoption of a liberal com- 
mercial policy, you did not invoke its aid 
for your deliverance. It was not till your 
days were numbered, when it was conve- 
nient to yourselves that you should appear 
martyrs in the cause of free-trade, that you 
demonstrated any zeal in the enforcement 
of its principles. ‘The noble Lord taunts 
us with the support of the Bonded Corn 
Bill, and exults in the passing of it as a 
tardy triumph of the principles of the late 
Government. Did that Government pro- 
pose the bill? Did that Government, asa 
Government, lend a cordial support to the 
measure when it was introduced in 1836 or 
18372? When Mr. Robinson, the Member 
fur Worcester, first introduced the mea- 
sure, when he asked in 1835 merely for a 
committee to inquire into the policy of ad- 
mitting bonded corn into consumption, 
was not that motion actually opposed by 
the late Government? Then the sugar 
duties. When did you become converts to 
the policy of admitting foreign sugar at a 
low rate of duty ? Was it not at the very 
period when you had lost all power and au- 
thority in this House? In 1841, you pro- 
posed the admission of foreign sugar ; you 
ridiculed the arguments of those who op- 
posed it ; youcould see nothing but hypo- 
crisy in the motives of those who feared 
that the admission of foreign sugar, with- 
out the attempt to make stipulations in 
respect to slavery, might encourage the 
slave-trade, and aggravate the horrors of 
slavery. You had no mercy on your oppo- 
nents in 1841. But in 1839, when it was 
proposed that the duties on foreign sugar 
should be reduced from 63s. to 34s. per 
cwt., when every argument on which you 
subsequently relied was adduced in favour 
of the proposal—you opposed the reduc- 
tion of duty. When che price of sugar 
was unusually high, you opposed it with 
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all the weight of the Government ; you re. 
jected it by a majority of 122 to 27; and 
you assigned as your reason for opposing 
the reduction that you could make no dis. 
tinction between sugar, the produce of 
slave-labour, and sugar the produce of 
free-labour, and that you were unwilling 
to inundate the British market with sugar 
the produce of slave-labour. Now I ask 
you, in return for the question of the noble 
Lord, when did you become proficients in 
the doctrines of Adam Smith and Ricardu? 
Did you become their disciples before that 
day, when the profession of their principles 
might possibly save your administration, 
or, if that were impossible, might diminish 
the discredit of your failure ? The noble 
Lord has professed to review some of the 
principal measures of the Session. He 
began with those announced in the Speech 
from the Throne—the alterations in the 
tariff, and in the corn and provision laws. 
He would insinuate, that I have deluded 
my supporters by the extent and import- 
ance of the alterations which have been 
made in those laws. Is that the charge 
which the noble Lord prefers? From one 
section of his supporters I have uniformly 
heard a very different one ; namely, that 
the alteration in the Corn-laws is not im- 
portant, and not extensive—that there has 
been certainly deception and delusion ; but 
deception and delusion practised, not on 
the agricultural interest, but on the great 
body of consumers—that the present Corn- 
law is no better than the old one, and that 
the admission of foreign cattle and foreign 
meat will be of no practical advantage, 
These charges cannot both be true; and, 
in fact, both are without foundation. I 
have deceived no one. I have adopted no 
principles of Government which I did not 
profess in opposition. When in opposition 
was I not constantly told that the support 
given to me was a reluctant and hollow 
support ; that my supporters disapproved 
of my moderation, of my leanings towards 
commercial freedom? When I took office 
in 1835, did I not make a public declara- 
tion of the principles on which I should 
act? and in what particular have I departed 
from them in 1842? The noble Lord says, 
that we were mistaken by our friends, and 
that the mistake was theirs; that we, during 
all the time of our opposition to the Go- 
vernment, held good principles, but, hold- 
ing them in silence, we astonished our 
friends when we avowed and acted upon 
them in office. We must, in truth, have 
held them, he says; for we could not, ac- 
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cording to the Indian superstition, have 
inherited the principles, because we occu- 

ied the seats of our opponents. We did 
not find these good principles, says the 
noble Lord, or the measures founded upon 
them, in the red boxes of the late Minis- 
ters. No one can contest that truth. 
Never was an observation more just. 
There was not, I willingly admit, one 
trace left by the late Government of their 
intentions with regard to the tariff. They 
may have been excellent, but we disco- 
vered no evidence of them. What right 
have they to plume themselves on the 
tariff? What particle of credit belongs to 
them for it? Did they appoint the Im- 
port Duties’ Committee ? Did they at- 
tend that committee after it had been 
appointed? If public benefit has been 
derived from the evidence adduced be- 
fore that committee, if the public mind 
has been prepared by the publication of 
that evidence for extensive changes in 
the commercial system of the country, 
let the credit be given where it is due. 
Let it be given to the Member for Mont- 
rose and the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, and not to the late Government, 
that merely stood by passive spectators, 
and coldly tolerated the appointment 
of a committee, the object of which 
was not avowed, and the result of whose 
labours they could not have foreseen. 
If they had, surely the president or 
vice-president of the Board of Trade, or 
some Member of the Government hold- 
ing a commanding situation, would have 
thought it worth his while to attend the 
committee. The noble Lord has a defence 
for the inaction of the Government in the 
later years of itsexistence, which he thinks 
quite triumphant. They were not strong 
enough, it seems, to enforce their princi- 
ples. They were controlled, overpowered, 
by their opponents. Then why did they ze- 
tain office? Why did they tamely ac- 
quiesce in being controlled against their 
conviction—against their sense of what the 
public interest required ? They knew what 
was right, but tolerated what was wrong. 
What does this amount to? Simply this 
—that just so long as office could be held 
at all, they preferred the retention of office 
to the maintenance of their principles. 
Why did not they at an earlier period 
appeal to the people, in the legitimate way, 
for the support of good principles? Why 
did they not propose that which they 
believed to be right, and cast on Parlia- 
ment the responsibility of rejecting it? 
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Why did they not even incur the risk of 
that alternative, horrible as it may have 
been, of losing office? I have a right to 
ask that question. Did I abandon the 
malt-tax in 1835 because I was threatened 
with opposition from my supporters? No. 
I called them together; I told them the 
continuance of the malt-tax was essential 
to the maintenance of the public credit ; 
that I would resist the repeal of it, and 
retire from office if I was beaten. I did 
resist the repeal effectually. I willingly 
admit that I received from those opposed 
to me in politics effective support in re- 
sisting it. It was cordially given; and 
why? because it was seen that I was in 
earnest, and was ready to make that sacri- 
fice, the risk of which must be incurred on 
many occasions, before you can hope to 
mitigate opposition and conciliate support. 
In the late discussions on the tariff what 
confident expectations were entertained 
that I should be forced to yield! What 
chuckling there was about the import of 
salmon and of cattle! You thought I 
must yield. You heard of the exaggerated 
fears of the grazier, the forced sales of 
cattle at great loss; the rumours, the un- 
founded rumours probably, of combinations 
to oppose, of resolutions of lukewarm sup- 
port, of staying away on critical divisions. 
Suppose I had followed the example of 
others; suppose I had argued thus:— 
“ These are serious indications ; the wel- 
fare, nay, the existence of a Conservative 
Government is at stake; that is a vastly 
superior consideration to any amount of 
duty on foreign cattle; friends must be 
conciliated; there is no great difference 
between a duty by the head and a duty by 
weight ; much a be said on both sides ; 
it is the most prudent course to give way 
handsomely, and before a division.” Sup- 
pose I had taken this course ; suppose I 
had run norisk ; should I have carried the 
tariff? should I have had your support in 
carrying it? that support which you gave 
cordially when you knew that I was in 
earnest, that I was resolved to deal justly 
with all interests, and to make no conces- 
sion to groundless fears, or to any influence 
but that of reason? The noble Lord 
claims for the late Administration, or ra- 
ther for his own share in it, the merit of 
having wonderfully extended the foreign 
commerce of the country. I watched the 
uneasiness of the Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Cobden) during the progress of the 
noble Lord’s demonstration on that head : 
his countenance fell wofully with every 
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figure the noble Lord quoted. The noble 
Lord was showing that there had been a 
rapid increase in the trade of tha country, 
all owing to the skill and wisdom of the 
late Government; that the real value 
of the exports, which in 1832 were 
only 36,000,0002. advanced in 1835 to 
47,000,000/., and in 1841 to 51,000,000/. 
What, and all this under the old Corn- 
law! That law was in force during the 
whole period, and yet it either had no per- 
nicious influence on our prosperity, or, if it 
had any, that influence was counteracted 
by the personal merits of the noble Lord 
and his Colleagues. But of this fact there 
can be no doubt—that the noble Lord has 
proved that this wonderful progressive 
increase in the real value of our exports, 
end in the extension of our trade, took 
place concurrently at least with the Cora- 
laws. The noble Lord’s demonstration 
seemed to be so triumphant, that I took for 
granted he would conclude it with a con- 
demnation of me for having disturbed the 
Corn-laws. Notwithstanding the varia- 
tions in the price of corn, notwithstanding 
that wheat for four consecutive years 
averaged (I think) 47s., and for four other 
years 64s., the noble Lord is ready with 
his proof that the price of corn had no 
influence on the amount of our exports. 
And the very men who were cheering the 
noble Lord to-night, and exulting in his 
proofs from figures that trade has been 
progressively advancing for the last ten 
years under the fostering care of the wise 
Government which had their support, have 
been maintaining night after night during 
the whole Session that the inferences to be 
drawn from these same figures are totally 
fallacious, and that our foreign trade has 
been progressively déclining instead of ad- 
vancing. The noble Lord complains that 
certain measures, which were recom- 
mended in the Speech from the Throne, 
have not passed into laws. He says, we 
have not proceeded with the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction and the registration bills. We 
were prepared to proceed with them. 
There surely were no difficulties to deter 
us, after having overcome the obstacles in 
the way of those great measures which 
were connected with the finance and com- 
merce of the country. But after the la- 
bour of the Session the measures mentioned 
could not have secured proper attention. 
Was I not right in that expectation? 
Why, when the noble Lord has been 
passing his panegyrics on his late Col- 
eagues and himself, where are they? 
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Where have they been for the last month > 
Much of the important business of the 
Session, after the completion of the three 
first great measures, has been carried on 
during that period. Perhaps we have made, 
indeed, too much haste in legislation in our 
anxiety for securing practical improve. 
ments ; but certainly there has been more 
of business done in the last month than was 
ever transacted before? And where have 
been the members of the late cabinet ? 
What a decisive refutation is their absence 
of all the assertions of the noble Lord! 
What a decisive mark of public confidence 
in opponents! Do I allege that the ab. 
sence of such men, during all the press 
and sweat of parliamentary business, argues 
indifference to their public duties? No; 
but it argues entire, unqualified confidence 
in the Government. They have left the 
noble Lord (as was once said of another 
gentleman here)— 


“The last rose of summer, all blooming alone, 
flis lovely companions all withered and 
gone”— 


left him ‘‘to waste his sweetness on the 
desert air ;” with the injunction to “bottle 
up a great speech; no matter how thin 
the House, let it explode at the end of the 
Session, lest we be utterly forgotten,” 
‘¢ Yes,” said the noble Lord to his col- 
leagues ; “but am I to move a vote of 
want of confidence, or something expressive 
of distrust?” “Oh, no!” (said bis col- 
leagues) “ follow the example of Colonel 
Sibthorpe, and move for returns which the 
most jealous and sensitive of Ministers 
cannot find it in his heart to oppose; but, 
for heaven’s sake, don’t risk a division ! 
Speak about America and Affyhanistan, 
and every thing else ; only avoid any mo- 
tion which may provoke a division of three 
to one against us.’” The noble Lord must 
not charge me with ingratitude. I here 
publicly acknowledge my obligations to 
the friends of the noble Lord for their 
absence, implying as it does unbounded 
confidence in us, a perfect assurance that 
we will not abuse our power, but diligently 
persevere in repairing their blunders, But 
surely their absence may account also for 
our reluctance to proceed with some of the 
measures to which the noble Lord has 
referred. Could we proceed with propriety 
to amend the registration of electors, in 
the absence of the great luminary of re- 
form? Were we to proceed with the 
Registration Bill, when he had left the 
Bribery Bill to its fate? Let us shortly 
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review the progress of the Bribery Bill. 
We heard of enormous and universal cor- 
ruption at elections, of compromises for 
the suppression of the proof of it. The 
necessity for instant reform was manifest. 
“Let us” (it was said earnestly on the 
other side), ‘let us have a measure to 
shame these corrupters of public virtue.” 
I promised every assistance. Well, the 
first intimation I received was from the 
noble author of the bill, “I’m off.” Then 
the Attorney-general of the late Govern- 
ment was to have charge of the bill—and 
in the eulogy pronounced on his eminent 
abilities I entirely concur; but soon it 
was “J’m off” with him also. Then the 
chairman of the committee, the Member 
for Halifax, had charge of the bill ; but he 
was off also, and was to be found ! believe 
on the Continent. Then, at last, the bill 
came to the learned Member for Liskeard, 
not a member of the committee; and cer- 
tainly then I found it necessary to give that 
energetic support which I often gave the 
late Government to insure the passing of 
their measures. When the learned Gen- 
tleman, with infantine simplicity, being 
called upon to defend the main clauses of 
the bill, piteously looked round and said, 
‘‘T suppose I must say something, but I've 
nothing to say.” I began to fear this mea- 
sure was in danger of miscarriage when 
committed to such innocence, till at last 
the hon. Member for Finsbury rose and 
said, “ For God’s sake give up the bill to 
Sir R. Peel, for no one else can take charge 
of it!” Now if other proof of confidence 
were wanting, what say you to this? 
Flesh and blood would never have deserted 
this bantling, had it not been for the un- 
bounded confidence that its life would be 
watched over by me with parental care, 
after it had been abandoned by its natural 
protectors. The noble Lord observed with 
asneer, that there was one measure, in- 
deed, which we did pass, namely, the 
Income-tax. Yes, and why did we propose 
it? Why did we call upon the country to 
submit to a tax so unpopular and obnox- 
ious? and why did the country respond to 


the call? because they acknowledged the, 


truths which night after night I sedulously 
impressed upon their mind ; that you, the 
late Government, having alienated France, 
having done nothing to improve our rela- 
tions or adjust our differences with the 
United States, with a lowering prospect in 
Europe and in America, had undertaken 
three wars at a great distance from your re- 
sources, had been. carrying on simulta- 
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neously war in Syria, war with China, war 
in Affghanistan ; that you had at the same 
time contrived to make your annual revenue 
fall short of your expenditure by 2,500,000/., 
and had an accumulated deficiency of 
10,000,000/. on comparing the reveuue 
with the expenditure of the last five years. 
These facts sunk deep into the public mind, 
and resistance to the Income-tax was hope- 
less. But where were you (Lord Palmer- 
ston) during the discussions on the Income- 
tax? How happens it that you were a 
silent looker-on? ‘This was the greatest 
financial measure of recent times, a measure, 
if not imposed by some overruling neces- 
sity, the most open to objection? You, 
who for many years have been in the ser- 
vice of the Crown, and taken a leading 
part in public business, and in the debates 
of this House, maintained absolute silence 
while night after night the bill was under 
discussion ; and now that it is safe, now 
that it is passed into a law, you discharge 
your puny popgun against the Income-tax. 
Is this creditable conduct? How is it to 
be accounted for? Is this the solution? 
Is it true that you and your Colleagues had 
at first resolved to support the Income- 
tax? Is it true that you met together in 
private conference, and that you took the 
resolution maufully to support the bill? 
that your first generous impulse was not to 
thwart vigorous measures for replenishing 
an Exchequer which had been exhausted 
through your own mismanagement? and 
that you afterwards yielded to the remon- 
strance of some of your supporters. and 
determined to oppose measures which your 
own unbiassed sense of duty would have 
inclined you to support? The noble Lord 
complains that the Bankruptcy and Lunacy 
Bills were postponed in the House of 
Lords till a late period of the Session. No 
doubt they were. I have been informed 
however, I cannot vouch for the fact, but I 
have been credibly informed, that the late 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Cottenham ex- 
pressed a wish that the Bankruptcy and 
Lunacy Bills should be postponed until the 
County Courts Bill should be ready 
for discussion, in order that they might 
be all considered together, and that that 
has been the cause of the delay. Both by 
the bankruptcy act and the lunacy act a 
great improvement in the law has been 
made, and we were unwilling to defer the 
passing of them, seeing that all parties 
were generally agreed as to the principle 
at least, of these acts. We have passed a 
measure respecting ecclesiastical leases, 
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which will contribute to the improvement 
of property and to the efficiency of the 
Established Church. But the amount of 
what we have done will, thanks to the 
noble Lord, be laid on the Table of the 
House; it will become matter of record, 
and when any impartial man shall consider 
it, if he be possessed of a generous spirit, 
he will make allowance for what has been 
left undone, and give us credit for what 
we have effected, As the noble Lord has 
said, those only who have been in office 
can have any idea of the enormous amount 
of duty that is connected with it. The 
number of despatches that are received 
from every quarter of the globe, and which 
a minister must of necessity read in addi- 
tion to his other labours, would alone saf- 
fice to convince any one desirious of form- 
ing a correct judgment on the subject, how 
difficult it is for a public man to reconcile 
the performance of his duties in the House 
of Commons with the conduct of official 
affairs. The noble Lord might, therefore, 
have readily found in his own official ex- 
perience an excuse for us, if, on entering 
office, we required three or four months 
to digest our plans, and consider what 
steps we should take to relieve the country 
from its financial embarrassment. The 
noble Lord has referred to the state of the 
country, and he has to-night, as on former 
occasions, made use of language which is 
calculated to aggravate dissatisfaction. 
He says, 

“ You are about to let Parliament separate 
without, after all your labours, having done 
any thing to relieve the existing distress. I 
trust Parliament will be soon called together 
again in order that you may deliberate upon 
measures for rescuing the country from its 
difficulties.” 


I was in hopes that the noble Lord, 
when he had tendered his advice for the 
summoning of Parliament, was about to 
accompany that advice with the intima- 
tion of his opinion as to the measures to 
be adopted ; but all that fell from the no- 
ble Lord was the perfectly safe, but not 
very useful declaration, —‘“ Something or 
other must be done.” The noble Lord pro- 
ceeded to review the whole of the foreign 
policy of the country, but found it very 
difficult to introduce his reference to it on 
this miserable motion about the names and 
titles of the bills which we have passed in 
the present Session. The noble Lord for- 
tunately recollected that my noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley) made a speech three months 
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the mischievous activity of the noble Lord; 
and after three tia 0 deliberation the 
noble Lord comes forward with his vindi. 
cation from the charge of my noble Friend, 
The noble Lord paid a compliment to my 
noble Friend for his skill in off-hand de. 
bate: I apprehend that compliment can- 
not be reciprocated to the noble Lord, in 
replying to my noble Friend after a lapse 
of three months. The noble Lord began 
by a statement which I feel it wholly unne- 
cessary to dwell upon, because it received 
its best confutation in a burst of incredu- 
lous laughter. The noble Lord said that 
we have done nothing but avail ourselves 
of the facilities in foreign affairs, which 
were bequeathed to us by our predecessors. 
The noble Lord’s first reference was to the 
question of Hill Coolies, but I will pass by 
that, as belonging rather to the colonial 
department. If my noble Friend should 
think it worth while to defend kis conduct 
from the attack which the noble Lord, 
after three months’ preparation, has made 
with reference to the Hill Coolies, I have 
no doubt that my noble Friend will be 
able most satisfactorily to do so without 
the advantage of quite so much premedi- 
tation, But surely before the noble Lord 
is so Severe upon: an opponent, to whom he 
imputes a change of opinion respecting the 
importation of Hill Coolies into the Mauri- 
tius, he would do well to take a retrospec- 
tive view of the various ministers of all 
shades of political opinions with whom he 
has been connected in the course of his 
own political life, and in that review he 
might find a charitable excuse for the 
public man who sees reason to modify in a 
slight degree his opinions about the Hill 
Coolies. As regards the foreign policy of 
the noble Lord, no one can estimate more 
than I do the noble Lord’s personal ac- 
tivity and attention to business. But when 
the noble Lord refers to certain treaties 
with the state of Texas, and to six or seven 
treaties about the slave-trade, as the tri- 
umphs of his administration, I am induced 
to ask if those are points to which a Minis- 
ter, taking a comprehensive view of the fo- 
reign policy of the country, can refer with 
pride and confidence as the result of seve- 
ral years of official labour? Look to the 
great countries of the world with which it 
was your boast to be connected. For six 
years your constant boast in this House 
was, that you had formed and consolidated 
the alliance of Western Europe, a powerful 
confederacy, based on the community of 
material interests, as well as of political 
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opinions. The influence-of despotic power 
in the East was to be counterbalanced by 
the intimate union of states in the West 
governed by liberal institutions. Proud 
of the co-operation of France, you forgot 

our professed repugnance to intervention 
in the domestic affairs of other countries, 
and took an active part in the civil dissen- 
sions of Spain, for the purpose of consoli- 
dating the great bulwark of constitutional 
liberty—the quadruple alliance. What 
has become of the French alliance?) What 
were your relations with France when you 
relinquished office in 1841? When you 
assumed it in 1830, you found every faci- 
lity for improving a good understanding 
with that country. The government of 
the Duke of Wellington had recognised 
the dynasty of Louis Philippe, and had 
conciliated the good will of France, by 
the unhesitating acknowledgment of the 
right she had recently exercised in re- 
spect to the change of the reigning fa- 
mily. For five or six years after your ac- 
cession to power, your great boast in 
respect to foreign policy was, the establish- 
ment of amicable relations with France. 
All the aid we on this side of the House 
could lend you to confirm these amicable 
relations, was repeatedly and cordially 
given, How stand those relations now? 
By whose fault is it that they have been 
interrupted ? You congratulated us on 
the maintenance of peace, and on the ex- 
tension of that commercial intercourse 
which is the offspring of peace, and the 
great instrument for allaying interna- 
tional jealousies. Your policy has not 
been thwarted by the hostile feelings 
of this country towards France. ‘This 
country has no feeling of hostility to- 
wards France. It was but the other day 
that we heard of the lamentable death of 
the Duke of Orleans, the heir to the 
throne of France, with a deep and uni- 
versal regret and sympathy. We have no 
hostile, no irritable feeling towards France, 
neither have we any fear; we are too 
proud, too conscious of our own strength, 
to regard the power of France with appre- 
hension ; but we deprecate, for the in- 
terests of humanity, the interruption of 
friendly relations with that country. Our 
wish is to enter into no rivalry with 
France but rivalry in the generous race 
of increasing civilisation and social im- 
provement. So far from viewing with 
jealous eyes the advances that may be 
made by France in the career of that 
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they will react upon and stimulate our 
own. Seeing that these are the genuine 
feelings of this country—seeing that the 
animosities, the relics of former hostilities, 
were fast subsiding, that the vulgar feel- 
ing of assumed superiority over France 
was supplanted by a kinder and more 
generous impulse—seeing all the advan- 
tages which the noble Lord had for im- 
proving the friendly relations with France, 
for effecting that which he professed to be 
the great object of his policy, and the great 
guarantee for European peace—seeing all 
these things, how does the noble Lord 
account for his signal failure? He com- 
plains of the non-ratification of treaties 
by France, and of her delay in admitting 
our just claims; and his complaints are 
just; but these things are the conse- 
quences of that alienation, of that state of 
irritable feeling, which either through the 
fault or the misfortune of the noble Lord, 
have been the consequences of his policy. 
The noble Lord thinks it was necessary to 
incur the risk of rupture with France, in 
order to maintain the independence and 
integrity of the Turkish empire. True, 
says the noble Lord, we have alienated 
France, but then we have re-established 
the authority of the Porte in Syria. 
Syria, indeed ;—this, no doubt, is one of 
the facilities in the conduct of foreign 
affairs bequeathed to us by the noble Lord. 
You have delivered up Syria, not to the 
Porte, but to anarchy ; and my firm belief 
is, that it was in the power of the noble 
Lord to maintain every interest which 
England has with respect to Syria, every 
interest which the Porte has with respect 
to Syria, without the necessary disturb- 
ance of friendly relations with France. 
I proceed with the other comments of the 
noble Lord. I regret that these charges 
and imputations are brought at this period 
of the Session. I should have been con- 
tent to depart in peace, without disturbing 
those feelings (free at least from any 
hostile spirit), which may subsist, after 
the labours and conflicts of the Session, 
between political opponents. I deprecate 
the spirit in which the remarks of the 
noble Lord were conceived, because it 
compels the disclosure, in our own defence, 
of what had better have been withheld for 
the present. But I will not be silent when 
such charges and imputations are made 
against us. I know the inconvenience to 
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the public service of making premature 
revelations; but I cannot remain silent 
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with respect to the United States. Iam 
sorry that the noble Lord has tried (I 
trust that the attempt will not be suc- 
cessful) to defeat the settlement of a 
question between that Government and 
this, which has remained unadjusted for 
the long period of forty years. Yes; for 
forty years this question of disputed 
boundary has been waiting for settlement. 
Seeing that we may be on the eve of 
effecting it, the noble Lord does his best, 
by needless appeals to the sense of hononr, 
to prevent it. Such is the blindness of 
his hostility, that every argument which 
he directs against our policy is the bit- 
terest condemnation of his own conduct. 
He says, that subsequently to his appoit- 
ment to office, he offered to acquiesce in 
an adjustment of this disputed question, 
which according to his own declarations, 
was fortunately rejected by the United 
States ; fortunately, because it was most 
prejudicial to the interests of this country 
He avows that he was ignorant of the 
merits of this question, that he had not 
sufficient local information—and defends 
on that ground his readiness to acquiesce 
in a settlement injurious to the honour 
and interests of his own country. What 
a wretched defence! What prevented the 
noble Lord from making himself master of 
the merits of the question, and from pro- 
curing the local information which he 
required? The question had been in 
dispute for forty years. Why did not the 
noble Lord, while he might have professed 
his earnest desire to adjust this matter, 
demand the time that was requisite for the 
correct understanding of it? The truth 
is, the noble Lord fears that we have 
made an arrangement with the United 
States more favourable to our own interests 
than the one to which he was willing, at 
a former period, to assent ; and in order 
that he may dissatisfy the country with 
our arrangements, denounces his own, and 
declares that it was through ignorance and 
culpable neglect, that he was a party to 
them. It is unworthy of the noble Lord 
to be now raising these difficulties in the 
way of an amicable adjustment of long- 
existing differences between this country 
and the United States, — between great 
communities, boasting a common origin, 
speaking a common language, whose in- 
terests are so closely interwoven, that a 
hostile blow, aimed by the one at the other, 
recoils upon the hand that strikes it. Con- 
sidering the utter failure of the noble 
lord to remove the long-existing causes 
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of misunderstanding between this country 
and the United States, he might at least 
abstain from throwing impediments in the 
way of others, from telling us that our 
honour is involved in maintaining our 
right to a swamp on the frontier; from 
counselling us to make no compromise, no 
concession ; from’ inflaming the public 
mind in each country, until there is no 
alternative but war. Sir, I would not 
shrink from that alternative, did the 
honour of the country require its adop. 
tion. It was said, I think, by Mr. Fox, 
that the most legitimate ground of war 
was the necessary vindication of the honour 
of a country ; that it rarely happened 
that where mere material interests were 
concerned, the cost of war was not greater 
(even in the case of success) than the value 
of the object in dispute. I confidently hope, 
however, that neither the vindication of 
honour, nor the maintenance of the just 
rights of this country, will impose upon us 
the necessity of an appeal to arms, but that 
there are the means, by a conciliatory ad. 
justment of all differences with the United 
States, of maintaining honourable peace. 
The noble Lord has referred to our recent 
discussion with the United States in re. 
spect to the right of search. He compli- 
ments us on the ability with which we 
have defended the claim put forth by this 
country with respect, not indeed to the 
right of search, but the right to ascertain 
the nationality of a vessel suspected of 
carrying on the slave-trade. He says, 
however, that we were only maintaining 
the position which he had previously taken, 
and enforcing arguments which he had pre- 
viously used. There is, | presume, no 
ground of charge in this, if for once we 
thought the noble Lord was in the right. 
He says, that my noble Friend, the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, conducted 
the discussion with much greater ability 
than he himself could have done, and in 
that observation, I cordially concur. It 
was not only with superior ability that my 
noble Friend conducted this discussion, but 
he contrived to reconcile firmness with mo- 
deration and dignity, and abstained from 
offensive and petulant remarks which sink 
deep into the mind of a sensitive people. 
My noble Friend did not think it essential 
to the argument to talk of a piece of bunt- 
ing when speaking of the American flag. 
I follow the noble Lord to Portugal. He 
says, that the negotiations which we have 
concluded with Portugal has been pending 
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in the same position that all the great 

estions with foreign countries have been 
left by the noble Lord; it stood in the 
same position that the questions with the 
United States stuod, that is to say, no ef- 
fectual progress had been made by the 
noble Lord towards their settlement. A 
vast number of diplomatic notes have been 
interchanged, all ably penned I ‘have no 
doubt, but there was no prospect of imme- 
diate and amicable adjustment. So hope- 
less was it, that the noble Lord introduced 
a bill which passed intoa law, enabling the 
cruizers of this country to capture the 
slave-trading vessels of Portugal. The 
act may have been justifiable, but it was a 
proof that all hope of friendly negotiation 
with Portugal was abandoned by the noble 
Lord. We have prevailed with Portugal ; 
by the means of friendly negotiation we 
have replaced our relations with that coun- 
try (the intimate and ancient ally of Eng- 
land) on the basis of friendship, and have 
been enabled to repeal the act of the noble 
Lord, which was, in point of fact, little less 
than a declaration of war. Now, with re- 
spect to the treaties which the noble Lord 
boasts of having concluded, I will give the 
House a specimen of the candour and gene- 
rosity which the noble Lord has exercised 
in the attack he has made upon us. The 
noble Lord referred to the treaty between 
the Porte and the Five Powers, and told us 
that he was content, so little has he of as- 
surance, so little does he wish to arrogate 
anything to himself, that he wascontent to 
call this treaty a treaty for the provisional 
closing of the Dardanelles; but that we, 
in magnificent language, had termed the 
same treaty a treaty for securing the peace 
of Europe. I will read the language of 
the Speech from the Throne, at the com- 
mencement of this Session, in which her 
Majesty speaks of this treaty. Her Ma- 
iesty says,— 


“There shall also be laid before you a 
treaty which [ have concluded with the same 
powers (the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
the French, the King of Prussia, and the Em- 
peror of Russia), together with the Sultan, 
having for its object the security of the Turkish 
empire, and the maintenance of the general 
tranquillity.” 


Those were the terms in which we ad- 
vised her Majesty to describe the objects 
of the treaty in question — exaggerated 
and inflated terms, says the noble Lord, 
assigning to this treaty an importance 
which its modest authors never claimed for 
How stands the fact? 


it. I will now 
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read the preamble to this very treaty, and 
leave the louse to judge of the fairness 
of the noble Lord’s comments, and the jus- 
tice of the compliment which he has paid 
to his own humility. The parties to the 
treaty (being all enumerated) state, that 

“Being persuaded that their union and 
agreement offer to Europe the most certain 
pledge for the preservation of the general 
peace, the constant object of their solicitude, 
and their said Majesties being desirous of tes- 
tifying this agreement, by giving to the Sultan 
a manifest proof of the respect which they enter- 
tain for the inviolability of his sovereign rights, 
as well as of their sincere desire to see con- 
solidated the repose of his empire, agree,” &c. 

Compare this preamble, setting forth 
the objects of the treaty, with our descrip- 
tion of the treaty in the Speech from the 
Throne, and then say whether that de- 
scription was erroneous, and whether it 
does not fall far short, in inflation of lan- 
guage, of the noble Lord’s preamble. I cite 
this as a specimen of the noble Lord’s fair- 
ness and candour towards his opponents. 
Now, with respect to Hanover and the 
Stade-duties. Notwithstanding the re- 
marks of the noble Lord, I have no doubt. 
that when the negotiations with Hanover 
shall be laid on the Table, this House 
will not consider that they are incom- 
patible with the national honour, while at 
the same time they promote the commer- 
cial interests of this country. But the 
noble Lord says,— 

‘* We, when we were in office, maintained 
that there was an obligation on Hanover to 
reduce the stade-duties to 1-16th per cent, ac- 
cording to treaty.” 

But, J ask, what did you do practically 
torelieve the commerce of this country from 
an oppressive imposition ? You left us ten 
years’ negotiations upon the subject—you 
sent commissioners ; what came of all your 
negotiations and all the labours of your 
commissioners ? When we came into office 
we found them suspended. We found not 
one siugle advance made towards a settle- 
ment, and the only point at issue, as it ap- 
peared, was, whether you should go to 
war with Hanover, or they should reduce 
the tolls to 1-16th per cent. That was the 
state of the case. But the noble Lord 
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| would do well to observe a little more cau- 
| tion in his attacks on those who may not 


have been inclined in his opinion to main- 


‘tain extreme rights, or the literal fulfil- 
;ment of treaties of doubtful obligation. 


Did the noble Lord ever hear of a memo- 
randum on the subject of these duties, 
from which I will read an extract ? 
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“Upon the whole, as it appears that these 
duties are injurious to British commerce, 
more from the unfair competition to which it 
is thereby exposed from that of Hamburgh, 
which is relieved from this charge, and still 
more from the vexation, the disputes, and the 
consequent delay attending its exaction, than 
from the pecuniary amount of the burden ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the government of 
Hanover reaps no amount of revenue at all 
comparable to the injury which it imposes on 
our commerce ; it appears that the most advis- 
able course to follow would be to endeavour 
to negotiate with the government of Hanover 
for the final cession of these duties, in return 
for a pecuniary compensation.” 


Let this reminiscence be a warning to 
the noble Lord, and teach him the pru- 
dence of reflecting whether his charges 
may not be too indiscriminate, and affect 
others besides her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment. As for the noble Lord's in- 
sinuation, that we made concessions in 
respect to the Stade duties, with a view of 
conciliating the favour of the King of 
Hanover, it is an unjust and unworthy 
one. We recognise no claim on the part 
of the King of Hanover to any other mea- 
sure than that of justice. But, as I have 
before observed, these are not the consi- 
derations which are to influence us in pro- 
nouncing judgment on the policy of the 
noble py He may boast of his slave- 
trade treaties, and of his new consulships, 
nay, of the facilities he has given for the 
importation of Mocha coffee. But what 
compensation is this for unfriendly rela- 
tions with France and America? The 
noble Lord says he has preserved peace. 
Peace, indeed! With three wars carried 
on at the same time—with a revenue defi- 
cieut by 2,500,000/., with every diflerence 
with the United States unadjusted, the 
friendly relations with France converted 
into irritation and hostility, the noble 
Lord complacently talks about the bless- 
ings and prospects of peace, about the 
facilities which he left to his successors for 
the conduct of foreign affairs! He says 
we have been subsisting since we entered 
office on the broken meats which we found 
in the larder of the late Government. 
What a just, though not very dignified 
illustration of the policy of his Friends! 
The noble Lord reserved for the climax of 
his speech, the happy topic of Affghanistan. 
He is displeased with my remarks the 
other night on his assurance. I certainly 
did say, and I retain the opinion, that it 
required a degree of incredible assurance 
to congratulate this country on the admi- 
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rable position which the late Government 
had secured in Affghanistan. It is more 
than assurance; it is a cruel mockery of 
the public feeling, after the lamentable 
events at Cabul, after the massacre of the 
garrison of Ghuznee, after the evacuation 
of every position, except that of Candahar, 
after the dreadful sacrifice of life and waste 
of treasure, for a Minister responsible for 
these things, to boast in the House of 
Commons of our admirable position in 
Affghanistan. The noble Lord presumes 
much on my forbearance. He knows that 
considerations of public duty, that the fear 
of compromising public interests, prevent 
me from giving him the proper reply. 
He knows that the lapse of six weeks will 
convey to the scene of action ary declara- 
tions that I may make with regard either 
to the operations of war, or to political or 
diplomatic transactions that may be in 
progress. The noble Lord may throw out 
his imputations for the present with per- 
fect safety. Whatever may be my feel- 
ings with regard to their injustice, what- 
ever my inclination to retort on the noble 
Lord, to expose the real truth with re- 
spect to the operations beyond the Indus, 
and the policy which led to them, I will 
not be betrayed into a remark which might 
injuriously affect the progress of pending 
negotiations, or compromise the safety of 
a single man employed in retrieving that 
disastrous policy. It is easy for the noble 
Lord to dictate in the House of Commons 
campaigns upon the Indus, to insist upon 
the advance to this place, and the relief of 
that. The men who are on the spot, who 
are responsible for consequences, have other 
considerations to attend to besides the map 
of the Indus. Does the noble Lord know 
how many beasts of burden accompanied 
the army which he sent into Cabul? He 
may form some estimate of the number sent 
by the amount of the loss. Does the noble 
Lord, when, without reference to seasons, 
to means of conveyance, to means of sub- 
sistence for an army, he talks so flippantly 
of advances into the heart of Affghanistan, 
does he know, that of the camels sent with 
the army under Sir John Keane, 26,000 
perished before that army entered Cabul? 
What number remained I know not; but 
the absolute loss of camels accompanying 
the army, and employed in the transport 
of its stores and provisions, was 26,000. 
And the noble Lord exclaims with indig- 
nation, “ Who is the man that meditated 
the evacuation of Affghanistan, and the 
abandonment of our glorious policy in re- 
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spect to that country?” Oh, I could 
tell the noble Lord—I could tell him who 
is the man that meditated the evacuation 
of Affghanistan. I could give him another 
lesson on the imprudence and rashness of 
provoking answers tu questions that imply 
misconduct on the part of his opponents. 
But I must be silent. The events that are 
passing—the death of our faithful ally, 
Shah Soojah, the king for whose restora- 
tion we have made such costly sacrifices— 
our altered relations, and the negociations 
that have been entered into, in consequence 
of that death, impose upon me the obliga- 
tion of silence, and prevent me for the pre- 
sent from giving to the noble Lord the 
information he requires about the aban- 
donment of his policy in Affghanistan 
—of that policy which, according to the 
noble Lord, is to open to us new fields of 
commercial enterprise, by exhausting in 
war our own resources, and those of the 
countries with which we are to deal. The 
noble Lord may have taught the barbari- 
ans on the Indus the true maxims of com- 
mercial policy, he may have inculcated 
upon them, at the point of the sword, the 
doctrines of Adam Smith and of Ricardo ; 
but he has, at the same time, so exhausted 
and impoverished the country, that they 
cannot turn to account, either for their 
henefit, or our own, the lessons they have 
received from him in political economy. 
Sir, I have done. I have attempted to 
reply in succession to the charges which 
the noble Lord has preferred against the 
Government. I deny the truth of the im- 
putation that we have acted in office upon 
principles which we did not profess 
in opposition. Our commercial policy 
has been in conformity with that upon 
which the measures of Mr. Huskisson 
were founded, and which measure received 
from me, one of the Colleagues of Mr. 
Huskisson, a uniform and cordial support. 
I stated on passing of the Reform Bill—1 
stated in 1835, in 1840, what were the 
principles on which I should act if called 
upon to take office. And in what respect 
have I departed from the professions which 
I made? You told me last year that 
I must be an instrument in the hands of 
others, and that the power was denied to 
me of enforcing my own principles. I 
declared then, as I declare now, that I con- 
sider office—its power, its distinction, its 
privileges—as nothing worth, except as the 
instrument of effecting public good. If it 
is to be held by sufferance, if it can be 
retained only on the condition of abandon- 
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ing my own opinions and obeying the dic- 
tates of others, it will not be held by me. 
My reward for all the sacrifices it entails, 
is the prospect of that honourable fame 
which can only be attained by steadily 
pursuing the course which, according to 
the best conclusions of our fallible judg- 
ment, we honestly believe to be conducive 
to the welfare of the country. These are 
the motives by which we are actuated, 
these are the rewards to which we aspire. 
What could induce my noble Friend who 
sits beside me (Lord Stanley),—what 
could induce him, with his intellectual 
powers, with all the buoyancy of youth, 
with all his command of the enjoyments 
of life and his taste for its rational plea- 
sures,—what could induce him to submit 
to the drudgery of office, to the toil of 
nightly attendance here, to the devotion of 
every faculty of mind and body to public 
duty,—what could induce him to submit 
to all this, but, first, the possession of an 
unfettered right to act on the impulse of 
his own conscientious judgment, and, 
secondly, the aspirations after that honour- 
able fanie which will be adjudged to those 
who exhaust their strength in the faithful 
and honest discharge of great public trusts ? 
It is not by subserviency to the will of 
others, it is not by the hope of conciliating 
the temporary favour of majorities, that 
such fame can be acquired ; and in spite 
of all the noble Lord has said, in spite of 
the rumours he has heard of concealed 
dissatisfaction among our supporters, we 
have the proud satisfaction of knowing that 
we retain their confidence, while we claim 
for ourselves the privilege of acting on 
our own opinions. From the commencement 
of the Session to its close, we have received 
that generous support which has enabled 
us to overcome every difficulty, to carry 
triumphantly every measure we have pro- 
posed. There may have been shades of 
difference, there may have been occasional 
dissatisfaction and complaint ; but I have 
the firm belief that our conduct in office 
has not abated one jot of that confidence 
on the part of our friends, which cheered 
and encouraged us in the blank regions of 
opposition ; and next to the approval of 
our own conscience, and to the hope of 
future fame, the highest reward we can 
receive for public labours is their cordial 
support and their personal esteem. 

Mr. Cobden would venture to sav, that 
whatever might have been the brilliancy 
of the speeches they had just heard the 
country would form their judgment of the 
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proceedings of the House, not on an esti- | ported was altogether inconsiderable. Ag 
mate of the power of its leaders’ addresses | to the Corn-law measure passed by the 
—not on a recapitulation of what parties | right hon. Baronet, it would not effect the 
had done, but by a comparison of the | object. Upon this point he (Mr, Cobden) 
state of the country when Parliament | would quote a passage from Lizardi’s cir. 


assembled and when they closed their 
sitting. Before they again assembled they 
would have to contend with a powerful 
expression of public opinion in favour of 
Radical reform. Under these circum- 
stances could they do nothing betier than 
get up quarrels between Whig and Tory, 
saying to one another in valger phraseo- 
logy, ‘“* You're another ?” He was anxious 
for an opportunity of stating his views 
with regard to commercial reform, but was 
frustrated in his attempt to do so last 
night. He would now tell them what was 
the state of our relations with America. 
There was at present an agitation in some 
of the states in favour of increased duties 
on manufactured goods. The manufac- 
turers there had found home buyers to 


obtain protection, but the agricultural ; 
party, who were favourable to free-trade, | 
were rising in power, and had already | 


manifested their strength at the local elec- 


tions. The right hon. Baronet (Sir R. | 


Peel) was very fond of quoting Mr. Clay, 


but he could tell him that Mr. Clay had’ 
no chance of being clected President. | 


The local elections showed this to be the 
case, and there was now no doubt but 


that the free-trade party would soon be ; 


again in the ascendant. The right hon. 
Baronet was very fond of quoting occa- 


sional pamphlets, and seemed to draw | 


much of his information from such 
sources. Such pamplhilets, however, were 
no very good authorities. Dr. Lardner 
had written a pamphlet to show that they 
never could cross the Atlantic in a steam- 
ship, and now he had gone across it in a 
steam-boat himself. But the right hon. 
Baronet should draw his information from 
bettersources. He would endeavourtoshow 
him what was the real opinion in America 
regarding free-trade. He had been as- 


cular, a high authority. The circular was 
| dated New Orleans, June 6, and the pas- 
| sage he would cite ran thus :— 


» i * 4 
| We wish we could add, that the alteration 


!in the British Corn-laws had been of that 
j nature to allow the industrious agricultural 
| population of some of our back states to have 
| placed a greater breadth of their idle, though 
rich lands under cultivation. Unfortunately, 
| no such inducements are held out by an un- 
certain and varying duty. The new Corn-law 
| of England must act disadvantageously on 
| distant markets, and throw all the favourable 
| Opportunities for importing grain into the 
j hands of the more contiguous speculators. 
| Our farmers see themselves not only deprived 
of what is to alla familiar, and to many a 
native market, but are also debarred from 
drawing from thence the supplies they are 
most in need of, but for which an adversé 
policy will permit no exchange.” 

This was written after the Corn-law 
| passed. Before that event, on the 19th 
| of March, the same circular contained a 
statement which he would also quote :— 
| We consider ourselves quite safe in ex- 
pressing our belief, that two years of steady 
demand for‘ wheat, beef, and pork for export 
‘to Europe, would augment three-fold the 
quantities of these articles, which are now re- 
ceived at New Orleans from the interior, and 
we can set no limit to the capabilities of con- 
sumption or production of these fertile re 
gions.” 

lt was perfectly clear, that America of- 
fered us an unlimited field for the profit- 
able exercise of our industry. Within the 
jlast ten years the population had im- 
‘mensely increased, and almost the entire 
‘of this enormous population would gladly 
jexchange their produce for our manu- 
| factures: He would read to the House a 
| statement he had prepared of the progress 
| of population in the great wheat-growing 


states, between 1830 and 1840 :— 




















sured, upon the highest authority, that ! | [ aie 
between this time and June next, America | pers bbe a 
could supply us readily with 6,000,000/. | — | 
worth of corn, in payment of which she ; ld . reper | pen | sas 
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lion. There could be no doubt that, com- | Wisconsin 2,660 30,600 | 1,054 
pared with the trade which we might have , Iowa . . _ | 43,000; — 
with America, were the existing disabili- | —---——— | 

ties removed, that of all the principal 146,200 2,968}000 | 102 
countries of Europe to which we now ex- 
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It was these states in which the real 
political power was now becoming vested, 
and whose anxiety it was to knit their in- 
terests with ours, if we would only permit 


them so to do. To show the immense 
extent to which corn was produced in 
these states, he would mention that the 
state of Ohio was estimated to have had 
a surplus of 2,000,000 of quarters of wheat 
last year; and Michigan, which first com- 
menced exporting in 1839, was estimated 
to have a surplus this year of 312,000 
quarters. Yet it was a fact, that we were 
now actually doing less real business with 
America than we did ten years ago. The 
right hon. Baronet had altogether abstain- 
ed from touching upon the distress of the 
country; but it was a subject which would 
force itself upon his attention irresistibly. 
The present was precisely the time beyond 
which it would be highly dangerous for 
the right hon. Baronet to make any delay 
in treating with America. The question 
of the tariff was now in course of settle- 
ment; but it would not be finally anended, 
in all probability, till the winter, so that 
the right hon, Baronet had ample time for 
entering into negotiations on the subject. 
The great object was to make employment 
for our people; and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet wight be assured that any Minister 
who neglected to do this, would be shaken 
from office like dew-drops from a tree. 
Mr. Hume had heard with satisfaction 
the right hon. Baronet declare his inten- 
tion of not allowing any party to divert 
him from following out measures which 
were calculated for the benefit of the na- 
tion. It was an isnportant declaration, 
and it was so because the right hon, Ba- 
ronet was in a condition to carry out and 
enforce it. He agreed in the importance 
of preserving friendly relations with 
France. France and England, by situa- 
tion, power, and productions, were, of all 
others, the two countries that ought to be 
sincerely united. He deprecated the 
alienation which had recenily occurred, 
he was satisfied there was no alienation 
on the part of England. With respect to 
a trade with America in corn, he was satis- 
fied that nothing: less would do to promote 
a good understanding and to ensure a 
steady trade between the two nations. 
There were important changes now taking 
place in America. The manufacturing 
states at present had the preponderance 
of the legislature, but the next elections 
would give the advantage to the agricul- 
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turists; when this took place, the policy 
of America would be regulated by the 
concessions in trade which this country 
was disposed to sanction. He was satis- 
fied if a trade in corn was granted, that 
the value of land here would be increased. 
The present system was most injurious, 
and nothing could be more injurious to the 
real interests of the British farmer than 
that which was likely soon to occur— 
namely, the letting in of 2,000,000 of quar- 
ters of foreign corn in our market. The 
right hon. Baronet should recollect that 
it was not the price of corn the people 
cared for—they only cared for employ- 
ment. Give the people plenty of employ- 
ment, and they would not mind the price 
of bread. He trusted the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would not lose the opportunity he 
possessed of materially extending the trade 
of the country. 

Mr. Ewart supported the views of the 
hon. Member for Stockport with respect 
to the extension of our trade with Ame- 
rica, and thought that an extension of 
commerce was far more beneficial than 
an extension. of our empire or power by 
arms, 

Mr. Philip Howard was glad to see 
that, unlike former occasions, the intro- 
duction of the subject of the Corn-laws 
had had a soothing effect, it had acted 
like an emollient after the angry conflict. 
His hon, Friend the Member for Stock- 
port, Mr. Cobden, had certainly proved 
that a fixed duty on corn would prove in- 
finitely more favourable to mutual com- 
merce than the fluctuating scale. The 
right hon, Baronet, in the vehemence of 
his reply to his noble Friend, had cer- 
tainly passed over the fact that his noble 
Friend had secured to this country ten 
years of honourable peace, when it had 
been predicied that the Belgian question 
aloue would have involved Europe in war. 
In regard of the war in Syria he would 
remark, that France had, previously to 
the signing of the treaty, been repeatedly 
urged to become a party—the only sha- 
dow of a grievance left to that power was, 
that after the signing of the treaty by the 
four contracting parties, and before its 
promulgation, she had not been urged to 
join it; if she had, the result might have, 
however, been the same; but bitterness of 
feeling towards France on the part of this 
country, there was none. The noble Lord 
so long at the helm of foreign affairs, had 
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closures, of throwing embarrassments in 
the way of the settlement of the American 
boundary question; but what had been 
the course taken by his noble Friend ? 
He had simply stated that the line recom- 
mended by the English commissioner was 
more in harmony with the provisions of 
the treaty of 1783 than the other. The 
two lines were under the consideration 
of the diplomatic agents; and if agree- 
ment between this country and the United 
States were, from the conflict of opinion, 
ditficult, it might be best and most con- 
ducive to a settlement if the friendly ar- 
bitration of a third power were called in— 
a course successfully adopted in the case 
of the differences between France and the 
United States, when harmony was secured 
by the mediation of England. He would 
not again retort upon the Government the 
charge of political plagiarism; but the 
question of the tariff and duties having 
been raised, he begged to say the merit of 
reducing duties had been shared by a 
powerful monarchy and by a great states- 
man, Prince Metternich, who had set an 
early example of that politic course. 
After claiming for his party the chief 
share respecting the bonded corn, and 
paying a tribute to the early exertions of 
Sir John Seale, in originating, and Mr. 
Hutt in promoting it, the hon, Member 
concluded by a hope that the two great 
rival gladiators who had that night elec- 
trified the House by their eloquence, 
would meet next Session, but not so much 
in the urena of party strife as in a ge- 
nerous effort to serve and promote the 
common interests of the whole empire. 
Returns ordered. 


ReGistraTion (ENGLAND.)] Sir J. 
Graham, in moving for leave to bring in a 
bill for the better registration of Parlia- 
mentary elections, said he would not de- 
tain the House, as he only wished to lay 
the bill on the Table, and to have it 
printed, with a view of taking it into con- 
sideration at the commencement of the 
next Session of Parliament. He would 
only give a brief outline of the measure. 
First, he thought it better entirely to re- 
peal all the clauses of the Reform Act 
affecting registration, and to re-enact 
them with the alterations which he thought 
it expedient to introduce. There would 
be no very important alteration in the 
machinery of the original steps to be taken 
with reference to the commencement of 
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the register in counties. The payment of 
the shilling, however, which had been much 
objected to by freeholders, would be re- 
pealed. The principal alterations would 
relate to the revising barristers and the 
constitution of the Court of Appeal. Con- 
siderable objection had been made to the 
number of revising barristers appointed 
and to the mode of payment. He pro. 
posed to limit the number of revising bar- 
risters in the proportion (as we understood) 
of one to each county, and that, instead 
of the payment by the day, with travelling 
expenses, there should be a sum of 200 
guineas given to each revising barrister. 
This would effect a saving of about 
10,0002. a-year. The most important 
provisions would be those with respect to 
the Court of Appeal. He proposed that 
the Lords Chief Justices of the Queen’s 
Bench and Common Pleas, and the Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, should appoint 
three barristers of a given standing, to 
form a permanent court of appeal. Their 
payment should be a certain amount per 
day, and they should be removahle upon 
address from the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, He proposed to introduce declara- 
tory clauses on two disputed points. One 
was a mere matter of regulation. With 
respect to annuities, which required to be 
registered not only at the annual registra- 
tion, but also by a statute prior to the 
Reform Act, at the office of the Clerk of 
the Peace. He proposed to make the 
single registration, under the Reform Act, 
sufficient. He proposed also, with respect 
to 50/. occupiers in counties, that they 
should be entitled to be registered with 
respect to successive occupations. It was 
an anomaly that a tenant removing from 
a 50/. tenement to one of the value of a 
100/. should thereby lose his right to re- 
gister for a time. He also proposed that 
with respect to mortgagees, only mort- 
gagees in possession should be allowed to 
vote, in cases of trustees, that no trustee 
should be entitled to vote unless he pos- 
sessed a beneficial interest in the trust 
estate. He proposed also to settle what 
should be reckoned the distance of seven 
miles from the centre of a borough, by 
measuring the distance in a straight line 
according to the Ordnance maps. He 
intended also to introduce a most impot- 
tant alteration with respect to the third 
question to be put to voters at the poll. 
With respect to counties, he proposed ab- 
solutely to abolish this question, With 
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respect to cities and boroughs, he proposed 
to substitute for the question relative to 
qualification as registered the question, 
“ Have you continued to reside?” It had 
always been held, with respect to cities 
and boroughs, that residence was indis- 
pensable, and he intended that it should 
continue. He did not think that it was 
necessary for him, in the present stage of 
the measure, and of the Session, to go at 
greater length into detail; he should con- 
tent himself with moving for leave to 
bring in the bill, 

Bill brought in and read a first time. 
To be read a second time in fourteen 
weeks and be printed. 

House adjourned at a quarter after 
eleven. 


Improvements in 


recs eres erer— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, August 11, 1842. 


Minutes.] Bixtuis. Public.—3*- and passed :—Consoli- 
dated Fund; Exchequer Bills; Slave Trade (Portuguese 
Vessels) ;, Newfoundland; Coventry Boundary; Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, and Bolton Police; Boroughs Incorpo- 
ration. 

Private.—3* and passed :—Jackson’s Divorce, 

PetITIONS PRESENTED. From Wm. Spurner, in favour of 
the Boroughs Incorporation Bill—From Claimants on the 
Government of Portugal, to promote the Settlement of 
their Claims.—From the Borough of Rochdale, to extend 
the County Courts Bill to Lancashire.—From Lambeth, 
for the Release of Charles Southwell.—From Kendal, for 
Universal Suffrage.—From Mechanic’s Institute, Glasgow, 
Andersonian Institution, Glasgow; and from Individuals, 
in favour of the Designs Copyright Bill. 


NewrouNnDLAND.] Lord Ripon moved 
the Order of the Day for the third reading 
of this bill. 

Mr. Burge appeared at the Bar, and 
addressed the House against the bill, as 
counsel for the House of Assembly. 

Bill read a third time. 

On the question that the Bill do pass, 

Lord Campbell said, he thought the able 
address they had just heard, required 
some consideration; he should content 
himself by moving the omission of one 
clause, the sixth. 

The Earl of Ripon said, there was only 
one point in the noble Lord’s objections to 
which he wished to refer, that was the 
opinion he had quoted from Sir John 
Harvey. It was true that he did not 
recommend this particular mode of dealing 
with the difficulties of the question, but 
at that time he had not so full a know- 
ledge of what those difficulties were as he 
subsequently acquired. His second dis- 
patch, in which the particular form of 
Government enacted by the sixth clause 
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was established, contained his more ma- 
tured opinions on a better knowledge of 
the practical difficulties of the case. The 
object of the clause was only to enable the 
Legislature to pass such measures as 
should be for the benefit of the commu- 
nity. 
Bill passed. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE Law.] Lord 
Brougham adverting to a bill for facili- 
tating compositions with creditors, which 
he had withdrawn a few nights ago, re- 
marked that there was another bill (the 
Insolvent Debtor’s Relief Bill), which he 
had presented at the same time, and which 
he rejoiced to say had passed both Houses 
of Parliament, and it was due to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that he should first of 
all in his own name, express to them the 
great gratitude he felt for the hearty, 
steady and efficient support which they 
had afforded to this most important 
amendment of the law; but next that he 
should also express the gratitude of the 
unfortunate persons who were the more 
immediate objects of the measure, and of 
the creditors of those persons. This was 
not the only amendment of the law which 
had been made by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment during the present Session. Bills 
had been introduced by his noble and 
learned Friend (The Lord Chancellor) he 
only wished they had all passed, which 
were a great improvement of the law in- 
deed. The extension of the system of 
bankrupt law, established by him (Lord 
Brougham) in London and the neighbour- 
ing district, eleven years ago, all over the 
country, he thought was a measure of the 
greatest importance to our jurisprudence 
and to our commercial interests, and he 
had no doubt it would be found to work 
as admirably in the country as it was ad- 
mitted to have worked in the capital. 
There was another bill introduced by his 
noble and learned Friend (the Lunacy 
Bill), which he believed to be of import. 
ance, and he hoped for great advantage 
from its operation. The Chancery Bill 
similar to the one he (Lord Brougham) 
had presented in 1833, and only partially 
carried, was another material amendment 
of the system. These improvements of 
the law were not only a great good of 
themselves, but they were the seeds from 
which still greater good was likely to 
spring, being like the kindly fruits of the 
earth not only adapted themselves to our 
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use but giving hopes of a richer and more 
abundant harvest. It did, however, 
chance that some of these seeds were 
found to fall among thorns, which sprang 
up and choked them. This had happened 
to some of the most valuable of the mea- 
sures of his noble and learned Friend. 
The bare weeds of self-interest had been 
interposed; he might well call them 
thorns, for their motto was the motto of 
the thistle, “ touch me who dare.” Nothing 
but the firmness of his noble and learned 
Friend and his Colleagues, both in this 
and the other House, could have secured 
the passing of these important measures 
which were now the law of the land. But 
his noble and learned Friend had been ex- 
posed in his reforms to the hostility of the 
self-same interest which had been arranged 
to thwart the progress of his (Lord 
Brougham’s) measures, when the present 
bankruptcy system was originally intro- 
duced in 1831. The charge brought against 
that bill was that it would prove ruinous to 
London bankers by taking out so much of 
the money of bankrupts’ estates, which 
had remained locked up there through the 
neglect of assignees. Certain it was 
that within two or three years from the 
passing of the act, upwards of 2,000,000/. 
sterling, was obtained through its opera- 
tion, and distributed among the creditors 
in the administration of Bankrupts’ es- 
tates ; and he had no doubt his noble and 
learned Friend would next Session have 
to declare a similar result from his bill, 
as applied to the country districts. He 
well recollected a much honoured and in- 
dependent Member of the other House, 
his lamented Friend, Mr. John Smith, 
meeting this clamour at once, by avowing 
that the operation of the bill (1831) would 
be such as had been described. He said, 
that the house in which he was principal 
partuer would lose five or six thousand 
a-year—but he added, that so far from 
this being an argument against the bill, it 
was the strongest reason for passing it; 
because such gains could only be made 
by bankers, through the neglect of assig- 
nees in performing their duty. He (Lord 
Brougham) did not understand that any 
country banker had on the present occa- 
sion taken the same disinterested course. 
No one had at all imitated Mr. John 
Smith. Unhappily his noble and learned 
Friend’s other measure — the County 
Courts Bill—had for the present yielded 
to the like interested opposition. Indivi- 
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duals having a personal, pecunary, parti- 
cular interest in courts of request, courts 
of hundreds, and other local courts, had 
proved too many for his noble Friend and 
himself, and for the present they had 
failed. He differed from his noble and 
learned Friend as to one important prig- 
ciple of the bill, upon which local tribu- 
nals should be established. His noble 
and learned Friend recommended an am- 
bulatory court, while he (Lord Brougham) 
preferred one of a stationary character; 
but that there ought to be county courts 
of extended jurisdiction no one who had 
considered the subject without the bias of 
sinister interests could entertain a doubt, 
He hoped, when next he brought forward 
this important subject, his noble and 
learned Friend would not have to en- 
counter any such selfish and factious op- 
position, and that soon they would have a 
system introduced for bringing home 
cheap, effectual and pure justice to the 
doors of the people of this country. He 
had a right to expect that those noble 
Friends of his who had the patronage of 
the local courts likely to be injured by the 
measure, would be found wholly above all 
wish to oppose it on that ground. Why 
did he entertain this expectation? Be- 
cause when his more extensive measure 
was brought forward in 1833, those noble 
persons, generally speaking, gave it their 
support, regardless of its interference with 
their patronage. Having always, in his 
own sphere, and according to the measure 
of his power, done his utmost to further 
the amendment of the laws, he felt he 
should not have been discharging his 
duty, if he had suffered the present occa- 
sion to pass without again declaring his 
heartfelt gratitude to the Government for 
their support of those measures, and his 
anxious hope that their efforts in the same 
direction might be still more fortunate 
next Session. Much had already been - 
done, and that to him was an encourage- 
ment to hope and trust that still more 
would hereafter be accomplished, to the 
incalculable benefit of the people of this 


country. 


Subject at an end. 
House adjourned. 


sees ees pers — 


WOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, August 12, 1842. 


Minutes.) Bruus, Public.—Reccived the Royal Assent. 
Canada Loan; Ecclesiastical Corporations; St. Asaph 
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and Bangor Preferments; Exchequer Bills; Consolidated 
Fund; Bankruptcy Law Amendment; Insolvent Deb- 
tors; Boroughs Incorporation; Coventry Boundary ; 
Newfoundland; Parish Constables; Slave Trade (Portu- 
guese Vessels) ; East India Bishops; Colonial Passengers ; 
Marriages (Ireland); Lunatic Asylums (Ireland); Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Bolton Police. 


Prorocation or Parstament.] HER 
MAJESTY this day prorogued Parliament 
in person. 

Sir Augustus Clifford, the Usher of the 
Black Rod, was then commanded to sum- 
mon the Commons, and shortly after- 
wards, The Speaker of the House of 
Commons, attended by a great number of 
Members, having come tu the Bar of the 
House, 

The Speaker addressed Her MaJsesty 
as follows :— 

“ Most Gracious SovEREIGN,— 
We, your Majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, attend 
your Majesty with our last Bill of 
Supply. 

‘* Amongst the various and im- 
portant matters in which we have 
been engaged during an unusually la- 
borious Session, our attention has been 
especially directed to the amendment 
of the Bankruptcy Laws, so deeply 
affecting the interests of trade; and 
to an Act by which an improved value 
is given to Ecclesiastical Property, 
thereby rendering it more available 
to the spiritual wants of the people. 

We have afforded additional encour- 
agement to literature by giving a 
better security to literary property, 
and we have endeavoured to protect 
the more helpless portion of the poor 
from a degrading and demoralizing 
employment in mines and collieries. 
Other measures, however, have pres- 
sed upon our consideration of still 
higher interest, as connected with the 
financial and commercial policy of 
the country. 

‘We have made an important mo- 
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reduction of duty, and by an alteration 
of the averages by which that duty is 
regulated, we have endeavoured to 
secure a greater steadiness of supply 
-—to lower the price to the coasumer 
—to moderate its fluctuations—and 
to convert what is now uncertain and 
speculative into a regular and benefi- 
cial trade. We have, at the same 
time, afforded adequate protection to 
that large class of your Majesty’s 
subjects who are engaged in or con- 
nected with agriculture. 

‘** In obedience to your Majesty's 
commands, we have given the most 
anxious consideration to the state of 
the finance and expenditure. We 
have found it necessary by additional 
taxation to provide for the increased 
exigencies of the public service, and 
for the maintenance of the national 
eredit. In making this provision by 
means of an Income-tax, we have 
relieved the less wealthy portion of 
the community from the direct pres- 
sure of its operation, and we have 
taken advantage of the resources 
which this impost will supply to make 
considerable ameliorationsin our Com- 
mercial Tariff. We have accordingly 
reduced the import duties upon va- 
rious articles of general consumption, 
and upon the material of some of our 
principal manufactures. 

To these alterations in the Tariff, 
and to the extended commerce which 
must result from their adoption, we 
confidently look for a revival of that 
trade which has of late been so unna- 
turally depressed in the manufactur- 
ing districts. From these sources, un- 
der the blessing of Divine Providence, 
we venture to anticipate the gradual 
alleviation of that severe distress 
which has spread so widely and fear- 
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while it commands our warmest sym- 
pathy, has afforded, for the most part, 
an example of patient endurance, and 
unabated loyalty alike entitled to our 
admiration and respect. The Bills 
which I have now respectfully to 
tender to your Majesty are severally 
entitled 


Prorogation 


* * * * * 


to which, with all humility, we pray 
your Majesty’s royal assent. 

HER MAJESTY was then pleased to 
make a most Gracious Speech as follows :— 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘The state of public business en- 
ables me to release you from further 
attendance in Parliament. 

“*T cannot take leave of you with- 
out expressing my grateful sense of 
the assiduity and zeal with which you 
have applied yourselves to the dis- 
charge of your public duties during 
the whole course of a long and most 
laborious Session. 

** You have had under your consi- 
deration measures of the greatest im- 
portance connected with the financial 
and commercial interests of the coun- 
try calculated to maintain the public 
credit, to improve the national re- 
sources, and, by extending trade and 
stimulating the demand for labour, 
to promote the general and perma- 
nent welfare of all classes of my sub- 
jects. 

“* Although measures of this de- 
scription have necessarily occupied 
much of your attention, you have at 
the same time effected great improve- 
ments in several branches of jurispru- 
dence, and in laws connected with the 
administration of domestic affairs. 

‘* Treturn you my especial acknow- 
ledgments for the renewed proof 
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which you afforded me of your loy. 
alty and affectionate attachment, by 
your ready and unanimous concur. 
rence in an Act for the increased se- 
curity and protection of my person. 

‘I continue to receive from all 
Foreign Powers assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this 
country. 

** Although I have deeply to la- 
ment the reverses which have befallen 
a division of the army to the west- 
ward of the Indus, yet I have the sa- 
tisfaction of reflecting that the gal- 
lant defence of the city of Jellalabad, 
crowned by a decisive victory in the 
field, has eminently proved the cou- 
rage and discipline of the European 
and native troops, and the skill and 
fortitude of their distinguished com- 
mander. 

“* Gentlemen of the House of 
“Commons, 

“The liberality with which you 
have granted the supplies, to meet 
the exigencies of the public service, 
demands my warm acknowledgments, 


“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“You will concur with me in the 
expression of humble gratitude to 
Almighty God for the favourable sea- 
son which his bounty has vouchsafed 
to us, and for the prospects of a har- 
vest more abundant than those of re- 
cent years. 

‘There are, I trust, indications of 
gradual recovery from that depres- 
sion which has affected many branches 
of manufacturing industry, and has 
exposed large classes of my people to 
privations and sufferings which have 
caused me the deepest concern. 

“You will, I am confident, be ac- 
tuated on your return to your several 
counties by the same enlightened zeal 
for the public interests which you 
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have manifested during the discharge 
of your Parliamentary duties, and 
will do your utmost to encourage, by 
your example and active exertions, 
that spirit of order and submission to 
the law which is essential to the pub- 
lic happiness, and without which 
there can be no enjoyment of the 
fruits of peaceful industry, and no 
advance in the career of social im- 
provement.” 


The Lord Chancellor then prorogued 
the Parliament to Thursday, the 6th day 
of October. 


ees recs scce— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 12, 1842. 


Minutes.) PetitIioNs PreseNnteD. From James Bowditch, 
complaining of the Iliegal Detention in the Island of Jersey 
of Rigby Collins.— From Glasgow, Swinnerton, Leek, 
Nantwich, Girvan, Brindle, Milton, New Lanark, Milna- 
thorpe, Fintry and Sudbury, for Repeal of the Corn-laws, 
—From Glasgow, to encourage the Importation of Grain 
in preference to Flour.—From Rochester and Chatham, 
for allowing the Duty on Stocks of Wine in hand.—From 
Rochester, complaining of Bribery at the last Election, 
and praying for Inquiry.—From Glasgow, against the 
Reduction of the duty on Cordage.—From Lauder and 
Warminster, for amelioraiing the condition of School- 
masters (Scotland), 


Tue Income Tax.] Mr. 7. Duncombe 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer if, 
in all future quarterly accounts of the In- 
come tax, it was intended to include, as 
separate items, the amount of the tax 
stopped at all the public offices, and the 
sums received from the amount so stopped 
from persons whose incomes were under 
150. a year? He understood that this 
was done under the old Income-tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
this would be practicable if the House re- 
quired it, but he believed the accounts 
would only contain the several gross 
amounts received from different sources. 

Mr. Hume said, the accounts ought to 
give the aggregate amount received from 
each schedule for each quarter, leaving 
the details to be given afterwards. It was 


very important that they should be able 
to see how the Income-tax bore on the 
other taxes of the country. 

Mr. Duncombe said, he understood that 
it would be four or five months before 
persons with incomes under 150/. per an- 
num would be able to recover the amount 
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deducted from payments made to them in 
the manner he had alluded to. 

Mr. Ewart asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he was aware that the 
government of France intended to tax the 
English holders of French dividends, in 
consequence of tbe French holders of Eng- 
lish funds having been taxed by the in- 
come tax in this country? By this means 
the English holder would be twice taxed— 
once on his income in this country, and 
again by the tax imposed by France. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
never heard such a report. He had heard 
it stated as an argument against the In- 
come-tax, but never as a measure likely to 
be carried into effect, 


Pustic Meerings — Excnequer 
Birts—Ovutstanp at Mancuester.] 
Mr. 7. Duncombe said, he had taken the 
liberty of informing the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department that he in- 
tended to put a question to him relative to 
a correspondence he meant to move for 
between the Home Secretary and the 
mayor of Bridport, in reference to a sup- 
posed Chartist meeting, at which violent 
language was used, held on the 21st of 
July. The right hon. Gentleman had felt 
it his duty to inquire into the circum. 
stances of the meeting, and on the Ist of 
August addressed the following letter to 
the mayor of Bridport, signed by Mr. 
Manners Sutton, requesting to be in- 
formed of the nature of the said meeting : 


‘* Whitehall, August 1, 1842. 
“Sir—I am directed, by Secretary Sir 
James Graham to acquaint you that he has 
been informed of a Chartist meeting which 
was held in the Town-hall at Bridport, under 
the sanction of the town authorities, on the 
2ist July, and at which violent language was 
used. Sir James Graham requests that you 
will transmit to him a report on the subject, 
and inform him whether the statement, which 
has been made to him, is correct, 
“Tam sir, your obedient servant, 
H. Manwers Surron. 
“The Mayor of Bridport.” 


To which the town clerk of Bridport 
returned the followin g reply :— 


“ Sir—In reply to the letter of the 1st instant 
addressed to the Mayor of Bridport, and re« 
questing to be informed whether a statement 
made to you of a Chartist meeting having 
been held in the Town-hall at Bridport, under 
the sanction of the town authorities, on the 
2ist of July, at which violent language was 
used, is correct, I beg to state that the Mayor 
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of Bridport has been absent from the borough ; 


from the 8th of July; that the Town-hall is 
held by the council of the borough as trustees, 
having received such trust from the former 
trustees under the 79th section of the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Act; that the council leave 
the control of the room to the discretion of 
the mayor for the time being; that, in 
the absence of the mayor, applications are 
made to me, as town-clerk, for the use of it; 
that on or about the 19th of July, a most re- 
spectable member of the Society of Friends) a 
member also of the town-council), applied to 
me for the use of the Town-hall, for one 
evening, for the Rev. Mr. Spencer. of Hinton 
Charter-house, Somerset, to deliver a lecture, 
the programme of which was announced by 
the accompanying hand-bill; that I immedi- 
ately acceded to the request, and afterwards 
attended the lecture from beginning to end, 
and that the lecturer spoke throughout, in a 
spirit and temper becoming his sacred profes- 
sion, most earnestly and impressively, and 
without even the slightest approach to violence 
of language or gesture. Indeed, the whole of 
the proceedings were perfectly decorous, and, 
as far as I heard, were once only interrupted, 
and then by some drunken person, who pro- 
bably, if he had any opinion at all, differed 
in opinion from the Rev. lecturer. So unex- 
ceptionable was the language used by the 
lecturer, that, for his sake, I felt somewhat in- 
dignant, although by no means surprised, on 
reading in the Dorset County Chronicle, of the 
following week, a very scandalous and false 
statement on the subject; and I was not until 
_then aware, that the assembly of some of the 
most respectable inhabitants of the town (fe- 
male as well as male) to hear the lecture, was 
considered by any one to be a Chartist meeting, 
although I recollect that there was allusion 
made to what are called ‘the points of the 
Charter.’ I believe that a day or two previous 
to the 2ist July, Mr. Spencer had much gra- 
tified by his speeches those who attended in 
the same hall, on one evening, a Bible Society 
meeting, and on another evening, a meeting of 
Teetotallers, and this probably induced a larger 
attendance to hear a lecture on the interesting 
subject of ‘ free-trade, and how to get it.” The 
town-hall is and has been used for a variety of 
purposes, such as the petty sessions of the 
county and borough magistrates, Dorcas so- 
cieties, lying-in societies, Bible societies, tee- 
total meetings, conjurers, Protestant associa- 
tions to abuse and vilify Catholics and Dissen- 
ters, Catholics to vindicate themselves and 
their doctrines, bazaars, Independents, Bap- 
tists, Wesleyan Methodists, and even Unita- 
rians ; tea meetings, Church, and other mis- 
sionary societies, teachers of the art of boxing, 
vocal and instrumental performers, societies 
for aiding shipwrecked seamen, meetings of 
commissioners of turnpikes and other commis- 
sioners, Anti-Corn-law lectures, Pro-Corn-law 
lectures (if required), agricultural and political 
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“Those persons who are understood to make 
a direct profit by their exhibitions, and by the 
use of the Town-hall, pay a moderate sum to 
the trustees ; but those who instruct the people 
in political and other interesting sciences, are 
admitted to its use gratuitously, but I appre. 
hend that no person would be permitted to use 
it whose opinions promulgated there would be 
likely ‘ to inflame the minds of the people,’ or 
endanger the Queen’s peace. With all these 
advantages the working classes of Bridport 
are, as might reasonably be expected (and [ 
can speak from long experience, having lived 
among them for upwards of thirty years), a very 
peaceably-disposed and loyal community. 
“ T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“KE, Nichocetts, 
Town Clerk of Bridport.” 
“* Bridport, Aug. 3, 1842. 
“ To her Majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State, Home Department, Whitehall.” 


He (Mr. Duncombe) was anxious to 
obtain this information and this correspon- 
dence, because it was rather consistent 
with that disposition he regretted to see in 
the present Government to interfere with 
the rights of public discussion. He wished 
to know on what authority the right hon, 
Baronet had made his inqui-y, and who 
was his informer; whether it was the 
constituted authorities of the town, or one 
of those wretches he was sorry to see em- 
ployed—a description of spy. Even if the 
points of the Charter were advocated, he 
did not see that this could justify the in- 
terference of the Secretary of State. He 
moved that copies of the correspondence 
between the Home Secretary and the mayor 
of Bridport, in reference to this subject, be 
laid on the Table. 

Sir James Graham considered it his 
duty to give his most decided opposition 
to this motion. The hon. Gentleman had 
told him that he intended to put a question 
to him with respect to the correspondence, 
of which he had read a portion, between the 
Home Office and the mayor of Bridport, 
bat he had given no notice of any motion 
for the production of copies of that cor- 
respondence. The hon, Gentleman had 
thought fit to insinuate—hardly to insi- 
nuate—for the hon. Member was bold 
enough to assert, that he had obtained bis 
information through means of a spy. He 
absolutely and distinctly denied the impu- 
tation that a spy had been employed by 
him or any other member of her Majesty's 
Government in any part of the United 
Kingdom. It was a system which he 
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unequivocally disclaimed ; he believed that 
it was dangerous in the extreme; that 
those who employed spies were usually de- 
ceived by them, and that a Government 
honestly bent on putting down turbulence 
and disorder, ouly promoted those evils 
by the employment of spies. On the other 
hand, he held himself responsible for the 
maintenance of peace and good order. 
It was in consequence of a communication 
which he received frofa respectable inha- 
bitants of the town of Bridport, clearly and 
distinctly complaining to him as Secretary 
of State of the language used at the 
meeting in the Town-hall, that he applied 
to the mayor. Qn receiving that infor- 
mation, what course did he take? Did 
he take an underhand course? The mo- 
ment he received the information he wrote 
a letter to the mayor, and asked him was 
it true that a Chartist meeting had been 
held in the Town-hall of Bridport, at 
which violent language was used? It 
was reported to him that this passage 
occurred in the lecture of the rev. gen- 
tleman ; it was this passage that made 
him put the question to the mayor. It 
was reported to him that the rev. gen- 
tleman said :— 

“The Government is corrupt in the ex- 
treme, and it could not exist if it had not men 
base enough to list as soldiers, to be appointed 
policemen, and to sit in the jury-box to find 
their fellow-creatures guilty.” 


Such a reference to the Government of 
the country and the trial by jury, without 
any strained construction of the language, 
seemed to him to be dangerous in the ex- 
treme, and it was, therefore, he asked the 
mayor whether it was true that a Chartist 
meeting in the Town-hall, where violent 
language had been used, had received the 
sanction of the town authorities? To that 
question, he received the answer, part of 
which the hon. Gentleman had read. He 
was disposed to think, from the vast va- 
riety of subjects discussed in the Town- 
hall, that it must add much to the spread 
of knowledge, and inasmuch as the town- 
clerk had given him a positive assurance 
that the Town-hall would not be given to 
any person whose opinions, if promul- 
gated, would be likely to inflame the minds 
or disturb the peace of the Queen’s sub- 
jects, he allowed the subject to rest there. 
Having received from the authorities of 
Bridport such an assurance as that, he 
was bound to believe that the information 
contained in the private letter from Brid- 
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port was untrue, and that it was impossi- 
ble that the town-clerk could give such an 
assurance if any such language had been 
used as he had just read. After that 
general and solemn assurance, he did not 
think it necessary to carry the matter fur- 
ther. He had recently proved by his con- 
duct that he was by no means indispased 
to favour municipal government, and that 
he believed it to possess great advantages 
for preserving the public peace, but to do 
this the municipal authority ought not to 
be abused. He thought that the Govern. 
ment was entitled to receive from those 
authorities every assistance in the main- 
tenance of peace and order, and he could 
not conceive that he overstepped the line 
of his duty, if, on being informed that any 
proceeding had occurred in any munici- 
pality contrary to the peace, order, and 
good government of society, while he by 
all means disclaimed the use of spies, he, 
on the part of the Executive Government, 
appealed to the municipal authorities, 
stated the information he had received, 
and asked for an explanation, For such 
an explanation he had asked on the pre- 
sent occasion. He had willingly given 
this full and frank statement. In the 
present state of the country it was 
desirable that such information should 
be given, and he was bound to state that 
the good effects of it had been recently 
proved. It was undoubtedly true, that 
in Manchester and its neighbourhood some 
serious disturbances had lately arisen from 
a quarrel between the masters and worke- 
men with respect to the rate of wages. He 
had been in daily communication with the 
magistrates of Manchester, and he could 
state, that all the master manufacturers, 
without distinction of party, had assem- 
bled, and used the utmost exertions to 
maintain property and peace in that com- 
munity. He had derived the utmost ad- 
vantage from having a facility of commu- 
nication with the constituted authorities 
in that neighbourhood. He was bound 
to say, that so far as the execution of his 
duty went, he would endeavour to uphold 
the constituted authorities, but at the 
same time he should expect from them 
zealous co-operation in the maintenance 
of law, peace, and good government. He 
was thankful to the hon. Gentleman for 
having afforded him an opportunity of 
stating the grounds of the course which 
he meant to pursue with respect to the 
municipal authorities on the one hand, 
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and the assistance which he considered 
the Government entitled to expect from 
them on the other hand. 

Mr. Hawes now for the first time heard 
a Secretary of State avow, that it was his 
intention to superintend public meetings 
in this country, to write to the constituted 
authorities for reports of them, to decide 
himself whether the language was violent 
or not, and to require from the municipal 
bodies assurances that the town - halls 
should not be lent for purposes of which 
he disapproved. Why then had the right 
hon. Gentleman stated, that, if he had 
not received that assurance, he would have 
followed the matter up? He was certain, 
that the municipal bodies were not to be 
controlled by a Secretary of State, who 
had told the constables throughout the 
country, that they were to be the sole judges 
whether a meeting was lawful or not. 
Was the peace broken at Bridport? There 
was certainly a discussion on free-trade 
and the Corn-laws; but could that make 
the meeting illegal? He did not believe, 
that there was any precedent to be found 
for the course taken by the right hon. 
Baronet, except perhaps in cases of the 
highest exercise of prerogative. He hoped, 
that the people would meet and discuss 
their grievances till their meetings and dis- 
cussions should force the Goverment to 
satisfy their demands. The legislation of 
the present Session had not satisfied the 
people of this country, and they were now 
told that their discussions were to be 
watched over by a Secretary who once 
boasted of his Whig principles. He owned 
he was astonished at the doctrines of the 
right hon, Baronet. The right hon, Ba- 
ronet might seek to put down public dis- 
cussions, but he} would find the firmness 
and love of liberty on the part of the peo- 
ple too strong for him. 

Sir J. Graham said, the hon. Gentle- 
man reminded him of his Whig principles. 
He wanted to know how long existed the 
connection between Whig principles and 
Chartism. Other Whigs might answer 
the question, but for himself he must say 
non hec in foedera veni. As far as he 
knew Whig principles, there was every 
desire on the part of genuine Whigs to 
sanction the legitimate exercise of the 
tight of presenting petitions; but he had 
yet to learn that it was consistent with 
Whig principles to state that it was base 
on the part of the community to enlist as 
soldiery, to act as policemen, or to sit in 
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the jury box. If those were the Whig 
principles for which Gentlemen on the 
other side contended, it was better that 
men of property and station might un. 
derstand them, and that there should be 
no mistake with respect to the princi- 
ples which divided the two sides of the 
House. He totally denied any inter. 
ference with the exercise of the right of 
petition, but no expression of the hon, 
Gentleman, however taunting, could deter 
him from endeavouring to prevent a breach 
of the peace. 

Mr. Hawes explained. He had not 
said one word about Whig principles in 
connection with the words alleged to have 
been used by Mr. Spenser, and the right 
hon, Gentleman must have known that 
full well. The principles which the right 
hon. Gentleman was now propounding 
were not Whig principles, and it was odd, 
that while he was asserting his right to 
Whig principles he was sitting among the 
Tories. 

Mr. Hume was glad to hear the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet with re- 
spect to the employment of spies; it was 
very important that the public mind should 
be disabused on that subject. He had 
received a letter from Bridport on the 
subject of the meeting, from which it ap. 
peared that the words in question were 
directed against the spy system. The 
object of the speech was to denounce any 
person who either as a policeman, a jury- 
man, or in any other character, would 
lend his aid to prevent free discussion, 
He would take that opportunity of putting 
a question to the right hon. Barone ton a 
subject of very great importance, referring, 
as it did, to the presentstate of Manchester. 
He wished to know whether he would 
have any objection to lay on the Table of 
the House a copy of the correspondence 
which had passed between the officer in 
command of the military in Lancashire 
and the Home Office, in reference to the 
maintenance of the peace. The town of 
Manchester was now in a state of civil 
war. What did it arise from? Nominally 
from a quarrel between the masters and 
their workmen with respect to wages; but 
in point of fact, it arose from the want of 
employment, which might be provided by 
proper and honest legislation. It appeared 
to him that her Majesty’s Ministers were 
about to dismiss Parliament at a time 
when the country was in a most dangerous 
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resent motion was disposed of, to move 
for a copy of the correspondence to which 
he had referred. 

Mr. C. Buller said, he rose partly for 
the purpose of expressing his regret at 
the hasty manner in which he had ex- 
pressed himself on the subject of Exche- 
quer-bills on a former evening. His 
warmth arose from his being brought in 
contact with persons who had suffered 
greatly from what had taken place. All 
he wanted was, that the right hon, Gen- 
tleman should take into his consideration 
the great suffering which had been borne 
by the holders of these bills, not only from 
the loss of their property, but from the 
locking up of their capital for a period of 
eighteen months, the total suspension of 
large commercial operations, and occa- 
sionally from imputations upon their cha- 
racter. He wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it was the intention 
of the Government to make their measure 
on this subject one of the first measures of 
the next Session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt 
obliged to the hon. and learned Member 
for the manner in which he had brought 
the subject forward, and, with the per- 
mission of the House, he would now state 
the precise situation in which the question 
stood. At the commencement of the pre- 
sent Session, a commission was appointed 
to inquire into what the real state of the 
transaction was with respect to Exchequer 
bills, The House thought it necessary 
the subject should be examined into by 
persons of impartiality, but at that time 
it was distinctly understood that those 
commissioners were not to pronounce any 
opinion on the question of compensation ; 
that was to be reserved for the future 
deliberation of Parliament and the Go- 
vernment. He regretted extremely, that 
from causes that could not be con- 
trolled, that report had been presented at 
so late a period of the Session as to make 
it impossible for Parliament to decide upon 
the question of the extent of the compen- 
sation to the different classes. He should 
have been happy, if time had been allowed 
for the consideration of the subject, for he 
felt deeply for the distresses of those indi- 
viduals, not only on account of their losses 

but from their being supposed to be impli- 

cated in fraudulenttransactions. Hethought 

many of the cases of the claimants were 
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himself of technical objections. In con- 
clusion, he could assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that if he remained 
in the office he now held till the next 
Session, one of the first measures that 
would be proposed would be one on the 
subject of the claims of these parties. 

Sir Thomas Wilde begged to express 
his dissent from the doctrines laid down 
by the right hon. Baronet. What, he 
would ask, was the difference between a 
free and a despotic government—what 
distinguished the present times from the 
worst days of the Stuarts. Was it not that 
the people conceived they had the power 
of expressing their opinions, either ver- 
bally at public meetings, or by writings— 
they being responsible for what they might 
do and say? He did not believe that the 
principles which were to be deduced from 
the expressions of the right hon. Baronet 
were those which the right hon. Baronet 
really entertained, nor would he believe 
them to be so until he saw the right hon. 
Gentleman act upon them. He did not 
complain of the act done by the right 
hon, Baronet in the present instance. It 
was an act perfectly consistent with free 
Government and no just complaint could be 
founded upon it. He thought it was the 
duty of the right hon. Gentleman to make 
inquiry into the subject of the meeting that 
had been adverted to; but the principle 
that had been avowed by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would put an end to the expression 
of public feeling altogether. Were the 
paramount party in that House of opinion 
that the controlling power should not per- 
mit these meetings to take place? That 
supervision the right hon. Baronet avowed 
indicated a dangerous opinion in the Go- 
vernment as regarded the public liberty. 
Were the majority of that House—a ma- 
jority enabling the Ministry to pass mea- 
sures at their discretion—of opinion that 
in these times of distress meetings should 
not be permitted to be held at which were 
discussed topics calculated to inflame the 
public mind? Why, could the distress 
that existed be made a topic of discus- 
sion without inflaming the public mind, 
Who was to define what was cal- 
culated to inflame the minds of the 
people? Were public meetings to be con- 
fined to one side? Or, he would ask, 
could the people be prevented from meet- 
ing? No, they could not; and, if not, 
where was the most fitting and the safest 
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municipal building, under the eye of the 
authorities? Or did the Government de- 
sire to drive the people to the fields and 
open spaces, there to assemble in greater 
masses than could be contained in a public 
building? Was it better that meetings 
should be held in Spa-fields than in Guild- 
hall? A more dangerous doctrine could 
not be promulgated than that public 
meetings should be prevented on the 
ground that the opinions there expressed 
were calculated to inflame the public mind. 
He repeated, he was not complaining of 
the act of the right hon. Baronet, but, dis- 
senting from his sentiments—sentiments 
which might lead to most dangerous con- 
sequences—but sentiments which at the 
same time he acquitted the right hon. Ba- 
ronet of really entertaining. If, however, 
the right hon. Baronet should ever act 
upon the principles implied by bis expres- 
sions, he (Sir T. Wilde) trusted that such 
conduct would be visited by the unanimous 
reprobation of that House. - 

Mr. Mark Philips assured the right 
hon. Baronet, that there was every dis- 
position on the part of the municipal 
authorities at Manchester to support the 
Jaw with firmness and humanity, and that 
the manufacturers as a body would co- 
operate in that object. At the same time 
he urged Parliament not to separate under 
the impression that the distress that pre- 
vailed and the evils which it had brought 
about were mere passing events. He im- 
plored the Government to give to the evils 
prevailing in the manufacturing districts 
their most earnest and solemn considera- 
tion. They were evils that threatened to 
disorganise society, and to spread them- 
selves wider and wider, until they involved 
the whole country in one common ruin 
and one common downfall. 

Mr. Cobden said, that because he had 
prophesied the occurrence of the evils that 
now existed, he had been accused of 
being the cause of them. He asked the 
House to consider the position in which 
the manufacturers stood. Who were more 
liable than they to the destruction of their 
property? Children had been instructed 
to destroy the spinning machines with 
knitting needles, and a box of lucifers 
could destroy the greatest amount of ma- 
nufacturing capital. Could the right hon. 
Baronet hold out no hope? Had he 
nothing to say? He would tell the Go- 


vernment there was danger of dire confu- 
sion, 


At present he did not believe there 
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was a settled purpose in the minds of the 
people, and confusion was the most fitting 
term to apply to the state they were in, 
He believed there was less danger from 
Manchester than from other places, but 
with regard to even that town he exhorted 
the right hon. Baronet not to bring in the 
Yeomanry Cavalry but particularly the 
Cheshire Yeomanry, against whom the 
people entertained strong feelings of dis. 
like, in consequence of what occurred in 
1819. The people did not entertain any 
hostility against the regular troops, and 
Colonel Wemyss was very popular. He 
heard that the Mayor of Stockport had 
sent for troops, but he hoped that the 
regular troops would be employed. 

Mr. Hamilton rose to point out to the 
House, that the report of the committee 
on the western coast of Africa (delivered 
that morning) was inaccurate, and re- 
quired to be reprinted. 

Mr. Ward rose to order. The motion 
of his hon. Friend was before the House, 
and was not yet disposed of. He hoped 
the right hon. Baronet would give some 
answer—some assurance, which would 
produce the moral effect alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Stockport. He trusted 
that some safety-valve would be opened 
which would give employment to the peo- 
ple. The inquiries of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department into the conduct of the munici- 
pal authorities would do little. Ifan opening 
to the proper expression of the people was 
refused, the people would be thrown into 
the hands of secret agitators. He urged 
the right hon, Gentleman to be cautious 
in the present state of the country. All 
his prudence and all his powers would be 
put to a severe trial, and he wished the 
right hon. Gentleman well through the 
ordeal. But he knew that an assurance 
from the right hon. Baronet that some- 
thing would be done, would do more to 
pacify the country than any military 
strength which might be brought toge- 
ther. 

Sir R. Peel: I was happy to hear some 
hon. Gentlemen deprecate the use of ex- 
citing language under the present circum- 
stances of the country, and I wish others 
would follow the same example; but it is 
well known that whilst the people have 
borne their ills with uuexampled forbear- 
ance, studious attempts have been made to 
inflame them toa contrary course, [An 
hon. Member: By whom?] By whom; 
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The hon, Gentleman cannot have read the 
proceedings at the public meetings which 
have taken place for some time past with- 
out seeing that it was so, [Mr. Cobden: 
The people were remarkably quiet.) 
know they were, I know they were re- 
markably quiet, and they would have con- 
tinued to be so, seeing that there was 
every disposition on the part of the Go- 
vernment to do all in its power to alleviate 
the present distress. They would continue 
to be so, but for the studious efforts which 
have been made to excitethem. To their 
credit be it spoken, the people were re- 
markably quiet—they were in no degree 
to blame—but there were others who in- 
dulged in the use of language calculated 
to lead to a contrary result. It remains 
yet to be seen whether they may not have 
reason to repent of having adopted such a 
course. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cob- 
den) calls upon me to say something which 
may hold out hopes to the country, and 
produce the effect of leading to a greater 
demand for present employment. If I 
have a distrust of being able, by legisla- 
tive means, to do any thing which witl 
lead to a greater extension of permanent 
employment, such as would alleviate the 
existing distress, I hold it to be my duty 
to abstain from encouraging hopes which 
it is not in my power, nor in the power of 
the Legislature, to realize. You assume that 
we have the power, but I, acting upon the 
best judgment which 1 can form, and 
giving the subject the fullest considera- 
tion, entertain strong doubts as to the effi- 
cacy of the measures which you recom- 
mend; and I therefore think that great 
caution and discretion should be used 
before resorting to expedients which would 
only produce some temporary effect. I 
do not think it wise to create a factitious 
demand for labour by making promises, 
and holding out hopes, which would after- 
wards prove delusive. If I adopted the 
remedy upon which the hon. Member for 
Stockport so confidently relied, and if this 
remedy should, as [ conceive it would, 
prove ultimately to be a failure, should I 
not be justly liable to the charge of having 
held out hopes which proved delusive ? 
Why, who would be the first to bring the 
charge of holding out delusive hopes 
against me? Would it not be the hon. 
Member for Stockport himself, and those 
by whom he is surrounded? If the evils 
under which the country suffers are to 
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of restrictions, have I not done more to that 
end during the present Session than any 
other Administration has effected for many 
years? [Loud cheering.] Ay, ten times 
more than any other Administration. If 
(oo great a pressure on the springs of indus- 
try and too close a system of commercial 
restriction have been the cause of the dis- 
tress, more has been done at my instance and 
through my instrumentality to remove this 
ciuse than has been done by any preced- 
ing Administration. The hon. Member 
for Montrose has more than once admitted 
this in the course of the Session. You 
say, that in adopting the principles, I 
should have gone much further ; but I say 
I have done more than any of my prede- 
cessors. Iwas accused as the cause of 
the rise in the price of corn, but now that 
it has fallen you will give me no credit 
for it. It has fallen, notwithstanding your 
predictions to the contrary; and let me 
ask, is there no hope of a progressive fall 
in the course of a few months? Accord- 
ing to your own doctrines this prospect 
holds out a source of relief—holds out a 
prospect of increased employment ; and is 
it not better to give the present law a fair 
trial, seeing that it has already been, toa 
certain extent, successful, rather than that 
I, by vague assurances, should excite 
hopes which may never be realised? On 
the whole, it is my belief that the promises 
which I held out in consequence of the 
alterations which have been made in the 
law will be ultimately fulfilled, and that 
the 3 per cent. upon income which was 
required for the relief of the necessities of 
the State, and to equalize the income with 
the expenditure, will be fully made up by 
the provisions of the late tariff. I wish 
not to be misunderstood or be supposed to 
state that the tariff will make up the 
amount upon any one particular article. 
It will not make it up upon meat or bread 
alone, but its combined operation as re- 
spects the whole of the articles will pro- 
duce a reduction in the cost of living equal 
tv the amount of the tax. The measures 
which I have introduced will produce more 
benefit to the shipping trade than any 
which have been passed for the last fifty 
years, [admit that there are modes by 
which a temporary prosperity might be 
created. might create a temporary 
prosperity by the issue of 1/, notes, and 
by encouraging the Bank to make large 
issues of paper; but such a prosperity 
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wiser, in my opinion, to abstain from the House of Lords. After a short absence 
application of any temporary stimulus. the right hon. Gentleman returned, and 
announced that the House had been to the 
Tue Prorocation.] The Usher of Lords to hear her Majesty’s most Gracious 
the Black Rod advanced to the Table, and Speech which the right hon. Gentleman 
summoned the House to the House of read (see ante, p. 1301), and then in. 
Lords, to hear the Queen’s Speech. formed the House that the Parliament was 
The Speaker, accompanied by several prorogued. 
Members immediately proceeded to the The House then rose, 


END OF SESSION 1842. 
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PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


i. N Act better to provide for the Appli- 
cation to the Service of the Year One 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one of the 
Sums granted in the Two last Sessions of 
Parliament. 

ii; An Act to enable His Royal Highness Al- 
bert Edward Prince of Wales to make Leases 
and Grants of Land and Hereditaments, Par- 
cel of His said Royal Highness’ Duchy of 
Cornwall, or annexed to the same ; and for the 
other Purposes therein mentioned. 

iii, An Act to confirm an Act of the Legisla- 
ture of Van Diemen’s Land for authorizin 
the Levy of certain Duties of Customs an 
on Spirits. 

iv. An Act to provide for the Increase of the 


Number of Bishoprics and Archdeaconries in | 


the West Indies, and to amend the several 
Acts relating thereto. 

v. An Act to continue to the First Day of 
August One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three the Act to amend the Laws re- 
lating to Loan Societies. 

vi. An Act to amend an Act of Her present 
Majesty for vacating any Presentment for 
rebuilding the Gaol of Newgate in Dublin, and 
any Contract between the Commissioners for 
rebuilding the said Gaol and the Contractor. 

vii. An Act to explain the Acts for the better 
Regulation of certain Apprentices. 

viii. An Act to apply the Sum of Eight Mil- 
lions out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
Service of the Year One thousand eight 
hundred and forty-two. 

ix. An Act to authorize the Advance of Money 
out of the Consolidated Fund to a limited 
Amount for carrying on Public Works and 


Fisheries, and Employment of the Poor ; and | 


to amend the Acts authorizing the Issue of 
Exchequer Bills for the like Purposes. 

x. An Act to indemnify such Persons in the 
United a as have omitted to qualify 
themselves for Offices and Employments, and 
to extend the Time — for —. a 
poses respectively until the Twenty- ay 

of March One thousand eight hundred and 








forty-three; and for the Relief of Clerks to 
Attornies and Solicitors in certain Cases. 

xi. An Act for appointing Commissioners to 
inquire as to the Issue, Receipt, Circulation, 
pod Possession of certain forged Exchequer 

ills. 

xii. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Deser- 
tion, and for the better Payment of the Army 
and their Quarters. 

xiii. An Act for the Regulation of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Marine Forces while on Shore. 

xiv. An Act to amend the Laws for the Impor- 
tation of Corn. 

xv. An Act to impose an additional Duty on 
Spirits, and to repeal the Allowance on Spirits 
made from Malt only, in Ireland. 

xvi. An Act to continue, until the End of the 
Session of Parliament next after the Thirty- 
first Day of Ju/y One thousand eight hundred 
and forty-four, certain of the Allowances of 
the Duty of Excise on Soap used in Manu- 
factures. 

xvii. An Act for preventing, until the First 
Day of May One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-five, Ships clearing out from any Port 
in British North America, or in the Settlement 
of Honduras, from loading any Part of their 
Cargo of Timber upon Deck. 

xviii. An Act to explain and amend the Acts 
— the Sale of Parish Property ; and 
to make further Provision for the Discharge 
of Debts, Liabilities, and Engagements in- 
curred by or on behalf of Parishes. 

xix. An Act to empower the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Woods to form a new 
Opening from the Knightsbridge Road into 
Hyde Park, and a new Opening from High 
Street, Kensington, into an intended new 
Road across the Palace Green; and for an- 
nexing a Piece of Extra-parochial Ground in 
the Royal Garden to the respective Parishes 
of Saint Mary Abbots Kensington and Saint 
Mary Paddington in several Portions. 

xx. An Act to extend an Act passed in the 
Fourth and Fifth Years of Her present Ma- 
jesty, for enabling Her Majesty’s Commis- 
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sioners of Woods to purchase certain Lands 
for Victoria Park. 
xxi. An Act for raising the Sum of Nine mil- 


One thousand eight hundred and forty-two. 


Bench, Fleet and Marshalsea Prisons, and 
for regulating the Queen’s Prison. 

xxiii. An Act to continue until the Thirty- 
first Day of Ju/y One thousand eight hundred 


Session of Parliament, the several Acts for 
regulating ‘Turnpike Roads in Ireland. 

xxiv. An Act for improving the Dudb/in Po- 
lice. 


from or into Exgland, Scotland, or Ireland 
respectively ; and to suspend for a limited 


sion as repeals the Allowance on Spirits 
made from Malt only in Zretand. 

xxvi. An Act to alter and amend the Law re- 
lating to Ecclesiastical Houses of Residence. 
of Ecclesiastical Benefices to demise the 
ing Leases. 

xxviii. An Act to assimilate the Law in Ire- 
land, as to the Punishment of Death, to the 
Law in England; to abolish the Punishment 
of Death in certain Cases in /re/and, and to 
substitute other Punishments in lieu thereof. 

xxix. An Act for establishing a Prison at Pen- 
tonville. 

xxx. An Act to provide Regulations for pre- 
paring and using Roasted Malt in colouring 
Beer. 

xxxi. An Act to indemnify Witnesses who may 
give Evidence before the Committee ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons to inquire 
“whether corrupt Compromises have been 


tion presented from Harwich, Nottingham, 
Lewes, Penryn, and Falmouth, Bridport, and 
Reading, for the Purpose of avoiding Inves- 
tigation into gross Bribery alleged to have 
been practised at the Elections for the afore- 
said Towns, and whether such Bribery has 
really taken place.” 

xxxii. An Act for better recording Fines and 
Recoveries in Wales and Cheshire. 

xxxiii. An Act to amend and explain so much 


of His late Majesty, and of the First Year of 
Her present Majesty, as relates to the Exe- 
cution of Civil Bill Decrees for the Posses- 
sion of Land in Ireland. 

xxxiv. An Act for granting to Her Majesty, 
until the Fifth Day of ./u/y One thousand 
eight hundred and forty-three, certain Duties 
on Sugar imported into the United Kingdom, 
for the Service of the Year One thousand 
eight hundred and forty-two. 


lions one hundred thousand Pounds by Ex- | 
chequer Bills, for the Service of the Year | 


xxii. An Act for consolidating the Queen’s | 


and forty-three, and to the End of the then , 


xxv. An Act to repeal the present and impose | 
and allow new countervailing Duties and | 
Drawbacks of Excise on Mixtures and Pre- | 
parations made with Spirits, when removed | 


Time so much of an Act of the present Ses- | 


xxvii. An Act for better enabling Incumbents | 


Lands belonging to their Benefices on Farm- | 


entered into in the Cases of Election Peti- | 


ot ‘T'wo Acts, of the Sixth and Seventh Years | 
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Land belonging to the Crown in the Austra- 

lian Colonies. 

| xxxvii. An Act to continue until the Fifth 
Day of April One thousand eight hundred 
and forty-four, Compositions for Assessed 
Taxes; and to amend the Laws relating to 
the Land and Assessed Taxes. 

xxxviii. An Act to define the Jurisdiction of 

| Justices in General and Quarter Sessions of 

| the Peace. ' 
xxxix. An Act to amend the Law relating to hi 
Advances bond fide made to Agents intrusted 
with Goods. 

xl. An Act for carrying into effect the Treaty 

| between Her Majesty and the Argentine 

Confederation for the Abolition of the Slave 











Trade. Is 
xli. An Act for carrying into effect a Conven- 
tion between Her Majesty and the Republic b 


of Huyti for the more effectual Suppression 
of the Slave Trade. \ 
xlii. An Act for better and more effectually . 
carrying into effect Treaties and Conventions 
| With Foreign States for suppressing the Slave 


; Trade 
xliii. An Act to confirm certain Proceedings 
which may have been had after the passing hb 


of the Act intituled An Act (o define the Juris- 

diction of Justices in General and Quarter 

Sessions of the Peace. 

| xliv. An Act for the Transfer of Licences and 

| Regulations of Public Houses. 

xlv. An Act to amend the Law of Copyright. 

xlvi. An Act to amend an Act of the Third 
and Fourth Years of Her present Majesty, 
for the Regulation of Municipal Corporations 
in Ireland. 

xlvii. An Act to amend the Laws relating to , 
the Customs. ' 

xlviii. An Act to provide for the Relief of the 


Poor in the Forest of Dean and other Extra- \ 
parochial Places in and near the Hundred of 
Saint Briavel’s in the County of Gloucester. , 


xlix. An Act to amend the Laws for the Regu- 
lation of the Trade of the British Possessions 
abroad. I 

l, An Act to continue, until the First Day of , 
Ovtober One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three, the Exemption of Inhabitants of 
Parishes, ‘I'ownships, and Villages from Lia- 
bility to be rated as such, in respect of Stock 
in Trade or other Property, to the Relief of 
the Poor. 

‘li. An Act for providing for the further Secu- 
rity and Protection of Her Majesty’s Person. 

lii. An Act to indemnify Witnesses who may 
give Evidence before the Lords Spiritual 


| and Temporal on a Bill to exclude the Bo- 
| rough of Sudbury from sending Burgesses to 
serve in Parliament. | 


‘ liii. An Act to encourage the Establishment of 
| District Courts and Prisons. 


| liv. An Act to amend the Acts for the Commu- 
tation of Tithes in England and Wales, and 
| to continue the Oflicers appointed under the 


said Acts for a Time to be limited. 
| lv. An Act for the better Regulation of Rail- 
ways, and for the Conveyance of Troops. 





xxxv. An Act for granting to Her Majesty | 
Duties on Profits arising from Property, Pro- | lvi. An Act for further amending the Laws 
fessidns, ‘Trades, and Offices, until the Sixth | relating to the Customs. 

Day of 4prif One thousand eight hundred | lvii. An Act to continue until the Thirty-first 
and forty-five. Day of July One thousand eight hundred 

xxxvi. An Act for regulating the Sale of Waste | and forty-seven, and to the End of the then 























next Session of Parliament, the Poor Law 
Commission; and for the further Amend- 
ment of the Laws relating to the Poor in 
England. 

lviii. An Act for further suspending, until the 
First Day of October One thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three, the Operation of 
the new Arrangement of Dioceses, so far as 
it affects the existing Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tions. 

lix. An Act to continue until the First Day of 
August One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three, an Act for authorising Her Ma- 
jesty to carry into immediate Execution, by 
Orders in Council, any Treaties for the Sup- 
pression of the Slave ‘T'rade. 

Ix. An Act to continue until the First Day of 
October One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three, certain Turnpike Acts. 

Ixi. An Act to provide for the better Govern- 
ment of South Australia. 

lxii, An Act to extend the Provisions of an Act 
of the Fourth Year of Her present Majesty, 
for enabling the Commissioners of Wide 
Streets to sell, and Her Majesty to purchase 
certain Hereditaments in the City of Dubiin, 
on the North Bank of the River 4dnna Liffey. 

Ixiii. An Act to continue until the First Day 
of Avgust One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three, an Act for carrying into effect a 
Convention between Her’ Majesty and the 
King of the French relative to the Fisheries 
on the Coasts of the British Islands and of 
France. 

Ixiv. An Act for regulating the Priorities of 
Monies authorized to be charged on a Fund 
called * The London Bridge Approaches 
Fund.” 

Ixv. An Act to divide the Forest of Dean in 
the County of Gloucester into Ecclesiastical 
Districts. 

Ixvi. An Act for further regulating the Pre- 
paration and Issue of Exchequer Bills. 

Ixvii. An Act for the better regulating the 
Number of Prisoners admitted to the General 
Prison at Perth. 

Ixviii. An Act to amend, and continue to the 
Twenty-seventh Day of Ju/y One thousand 
eight hundred and forty-three, and to the 
End of the next Session of Parliament, an 
Act of the Third and Fourth Years of Her 
present Majesty, for the more effectual Pre- 
vention of Frauds and Abuses committed by 
Weavers, Sewers, and other Persons em- 
ployed in the Linen, Hempen, Union, Cot- 
ton, Silk, and Woollen Manufactures in /re- 
land, aud for the better Payment of their 
Wages. 

Ixix. An Act for perpetuating Testimony in 
certain Cases. 

Ixx. An Act to amend the Laws relating to the 
Payment of Out-Pensioners of Che/sea Hos- 


pi 

Ixxi. An Act to establish Military Savings 
Banks. 

Ixxii. An Act to suspend until the Thirty- 
first Day of August One thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three, the making of Lists 
and the Ballots and Enrolments for the 
Militia of the Unted Kingdom. 

Ixxiii. An Act to continue until the Thirty- 
first Day of Ju/y One thousand eight hundred 
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Session of Parliament, an Act for amending 
the Law for the Trial of controverted Elec- 
tions. 

Ixxiv. An Act to amend an Act of the Second 
and Third Years of His late Majesty, * to 
amend the Representation of the People of 
Jreland,” in respect of the Right of Voting in 
the University of Dublin. 

Ixxv. An Act to remove Doubts touching the 
Law relating to Charitable Pawn or Deposit 
Offices in Ireland. 

Ixxvi. An Act for the Government of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. 

Ixxvii, An Act to enable Grand Juries at the 
ensuing Summer and Spring Assizes to make 
certain Presentments in Counties of Cities 
and ‘Towns in Jre/and ; and to remove Doubts 
as to the Jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace 
in Places recently annexed to Counties at 
large in Ireland. 

Ixxvuli. An Act for effecting an Exchange be- 
tween Her Majesty and the Provost and Col- 
lege of Eton. 

Ixxix. An Act to repeal the Duties payable on 
Stage Carriages and on Passengers conveyed 
upon Railways, and certain other Stamp Du- 
ties in Great Britain, and to grant other Du- 
ties in lieu thereof; and also to amend the 
Laws relating to the Stamp Duties. 

Ixxx. An Act to grant Relief from the Duties 
of Assessed Taxes in certain Cases, and to 
provide for the assessing and charging the 
Property Tax on Dividends payable out of 
the Revenue of Foreign States. 

Ixxxi. An Act to transfer the Collection and 
Management of the Duties on Certificates to 
kill Game in Ireland to the Commissioners of 
Excise. 

Ixxxii. An Act to assimilate the Stamp Duties 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and to make 
Regulations for collecting and managing the 
same, until the Tenth Day of October One 
thousand eight hundred and forty-five. 

Ixxxiii. An Act to abolish the Court of Saint 
Briavel’s, and for the more easy and speedy 
Recovery of Small Debts within the Hundred 
of Saint Briavel’s, in the County of Gloucester. 

Ixxxviv. An Act to alter and amend the Prac- 
tice and Course of Proceeding under Com« 
missions‘in the Nature of Writs De Lunatico 
inquirendo. 

Ixxxv. An Act to amend the Law relative to 
legal Proceedings by certain Joint Stock 
Banking Companies against their own Mem- 
bers, and by such Members against the Com- 
panies. 

Ixxxvi. An Act for abolishing certain Offices on 
the Revenue Side of the Court of Exchequer 
in England, and for Regulating the Office of 
Her Majesty’s Remembrancer in that Court. 

Ixxxvii. An Act to amend and continue for 
Three Years, and from thence to the End 
of the next Session of Parliament, the Laws 
relating to Houses licensed by the Metropo- 
litan Commissioners and Justices of the Peace 
for the Reception of Insane Persons, and for 
the Inspection of County Asylums and Pub- 
lic Hospitals for the Reception of Insane 
Persons. 

Ixxxviii. An Act to continue until the Thirty- 
first Day of December One thousand eight 
hundred and forty-four, and to the End of 
the then next Session of Parliament, an Act 





and forty-three, and to the End of the then 
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of the Tenth Year of King George the Fourth 
for providing for the Government of His 
Majesty’s Settlements in Western Australia 
on the Western Coast of New Holland. 

Ixxxix. An Act to promote the Drainage of 
Lands, and Improvement of Navigation and 
Water Power in connexion with such Drain- 
age in Lreland. 

xc. An Act to defray the Charge of the Pay, 
Clothing, and contingent and other Expences 
of the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain 
and Jreland ; and to grant Allowances in cer- 
tain Cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, 
Paymasters, Quartermasters. Surgeons, As- 
sistant Surgeons, Surgeons Mates, and Ser- 
jeant Majors of the Militia, until the First 


Day of July One thousand eight hundred and | 
| cx. An Act to annex the County of the City of 


forty-three. 

xci. An Act to amend an Act of the Second 
and Third Years of Her Majesty, for the 
Suppression of the Slave ‘Trade. 

xcii. An Act to permit, until the Thirty-first 





Day of August One thousand eight hundred | 


and forty-five, Wheat to be delivered from 
the Warehouse or the Vessel Duty-free, upon 


the previous Substitution of an equivalent | 


Quantity of Flour or Biscuit in the Ware. 
house. 
xciii. An Act to amend an Act of the Fourth 


Year of Her present Majesty, to discontinue | 


the Excise Survey on Tobacco, and to provide 
other Regulations in lieu thereof. 

xciv. An Act to consolidate and amend the 
Laws relating to the Services of the Ordnance 


Department, and the vesting and Purchase of 


Lands and Hereditaments for those Services, 
and for the Defence and Security of the 
Realin. / 

xcv. An Act for conselidating the Four Courts 
Marshalsea, Dublin, Sheritts Prison, Dublin, 


and City Marshalsea, Dubtin, and for regu- | 


lating the Four Courts Marshalsea in Jredand. 

xevi. An Act to alter the Number and define 
the Boundaries of the several Baronies of the 
County of Dublin. 

xeviil. An Act to anrend the Law relating to 
Double Costs, Notices of Action, Limitations 
ot Actions, and Pleas of the General Issue, 
under certain Acts of Parliament. 

xeviii. An Act to amend the Laws concerning 
Prisons. 


xcix. An Act to prohibit the Employment of 


Women and Girls in Mines and Collieries, to 
regulate the Employment of Boys, and to 
make other Provisions relating to Persons 
working therein. 

c. An Act to consolidate and amend the Laws 
relating to the Copyright of Designs for orna- 
menting Articles of Manufacture. 

ci. An Act for extending to the Governors and 
Otlicers of the Hast India Company the 


Powers given by an Act of the Fifth Year of 


King George the Fourth to Her Majesty’s 
Governors and Officers for the more eftectual 
Suppression of the Importation of Slaves into 
India by Sea. 

cii. An Act for the better Discovery and Pre- 
vention of Bribery and ‘Treating at the Elec- 
tion of Members of Parliament. 

ciii. An Act for abolishing certain Offices of the 

High Court of Chancery in England. 


| 


| 








civ. An Act to explain and amend certain 
Enactments contained respectively in the 
Acts for the Regulation of Municipal Corpo. 
rations in Exgland and /Vales and in Ireland, 

cv. An Act to amend an Act of the First and 
Second Years of His late Majesty King Wij. 
liam the Fourth, to empower Landed Pro. 
prietors in Ireland to sink, embank, and re. 
move Obstructions in Rivers. 

evi. An Act to regulate the Irish Fisheries. 

evii. An Act for regulating the Carriage of 
Passengers in Merchant Vessels. 

eviii. An Act for enabling Ecclesiastical Cor- 
porations, aggregate and sole, tu grant Leases 
for long Terms of Years. 

cix. An Act for the Appointment and Payment 
of Parisi Constables. 


Coventry to Warwickshire, and to define the 
Boundary of the City of Coventry. 

exi. An Act to confirm the Incorporation of 
certain Boroughs, and to indemnify such Per- 
sons as have sustained Loss thereby. 

exii. An Act for suspending, until the First 
Day of October One thousand eight hundred 
and forty-three, Appointments to certain Ec- 
clesiastical Preferments in the Dioceses of 
Saint Asaph and Bangor, and for securing 
certain Property to the said Sees. 

cxiii. An Act for Confirmation of certain Mar- 
riages in Ireland. 

exiv. An Act to repeal so much of an Act of 
the Second and Third Years of Her present 
Majesty, for the Suppression of the Slave 
‘Trade, as relates to Portuguese Vessels. 

exv. An Act for raising the Sum of Nine mil- 
lions one hundred and ninety-three thousand 
Pounds by Exchequer Bills, for the Service 
of the Year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-two. 

exvi, An Act for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors. 

cxvii. An Act to amend and continue until the 
First Day of Cctobcr One thousand eight 
hundred and forty-two the Actsregulating the 
Police of Manchester, Birmingham, and Bolton. 

cxviii. An Act for guaranteeing the Payment 
of the Interest on a Loan of One million five 
hundred thousand Pounds to be raised by the 
Province of Canada. 

cxix. An Act to enable Her Majesty to grant 
Furlough Allowances to the Bishops of Cu/- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, who shall return 
to Europe tor a limited Period, after residing 
in /ndia a sufficient 'Time to entitle them to 
the highest Scale of Pension. 

exx. An Act for amending the Constitution of 
the Government of Newfoundland. 

exxxi. An Act to apply a Sum out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, and certain other Sums, 
to the Service of the Year One thousand 
eight hundred and forty-two, and to appro- 
priate the Supplies granted in this Session of 
Parliament. 

exxii. An Act for the Amendment of the Law 
of Bankruptcy. 

cexxiii. An Act for amending until the First Day 
of August One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-five, and until the End of the then next 

Session of Parliament, the Law relating to 

private Lunatic Asylums in Jreland. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL ACTS, 


DECLARED PUBLIC, 


AND TO BE JUDICIALLY NOTICED, 


An Act to extend the Provisions of an Act 
of the Forty-eighth of King George the 
Third, relative to the Manchester Royal In- 
firmary, Dispensary, and Lunatic Hospital 
or Asylum; and to incorporate the Trustees 
thereof. 

ii. An Act for altering and enlarging the Powers 
of the Acts relating to the Midland Counties 
Railway. 

iii, An Act to enable the South-eustern Railway 
Company to raise a further Sum of Money ; 
and to amend the Acts relating to the said 
Railway. 

iv. An Act to authorize the Brandling Junction 
Railway Company to raise a further Sum of 
Money. 

y. An Act to authorize the Purchase of a cer- 
tain Ferry called ‘‘ Woodside Ferry” by the 
Commissioners for the Improvement of the 
Township or Chapelry of Birkenhead in the 
County Palatine of Chester; and for amend- 
ing the Improvement Acts for the said Town- 


ship. 

vi, an Act for better supplying with Water the 
Town and Neighbourhood of Bradford in the 
West Riding of the County of York. 

vii. An Act for lighting with Gas the Town of 
Stalybridge, oat the Neighbourhood thereof, 
in the Counties of Chester and Lancaster. 

viii. An Act to continue and amend “ An Act 
to rebuild Windsor Bridge in the Borough of 
New Windsor in the County of Berks, and to 
improve the Avenues thereto.” 

ix. An Act for restoring to the City and County 
of Bristol a Portion of the ancient Boundary 
of the same. 

x. An Act for prohibiting Burying and Funeral 
Service in a Church or Chapel in the Parish 
of Saint Pancras in the County of Middlesex 
erected on the Estate of the Duke of Bedford. 

xi. An Act to explain and amend an Act, in- 
tituled An Act to make, alter, improve, and 
maintain certain Roads in the Counties of Stir- 
ling, Dumbarton, Lanark, and Perth ; and for 
making and maintaining certain new Roads 
in connexion therewith. 

xii. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, and to 
grant further Powers to the Company of Pro- 

_prietors thereof. 

xii. An Act for ting more effectual Powers 
for lighting with Gas the Town of Notting- 
ham, and several Parishes and Places adjacent 

thereto. 

xiv. An Act for taking down the Market House 
in the Town of Saint Austell in the County 
of Cornwall, and for erecting a more conve- 
nient Market House instead thereof,; for pro- 





viding a new Market Place; and for increase 
ing and regulating the Markets and Fairs 
within the same Town. 

xv. An Act to facilitate the raising of Capital 
for the Completion of the Bolton and Preston 
Railway. 

xvi. An Act to enable the Birmingham and 
Derby Junction Railway Company to raise a 
further Sum of Money. 

xvii. An Act to alter, amend, extend, and en- 
large the Powers and Provisions of an Act 
relating to the Great North of England, Clas 
rence, and Hartlepool Junction Railway in the 
County of Durham. 

xviii. An Act to alter and amend some of the 
Provisions of the Act relating to the Sheffield, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester Railway. 

xix. An Act to extend the Provisions of an Act 
of the Seventh Year of the Reign of Kin 
William the Fourth, relative to the Pier o 
Granton in the County of Edinburgh. 

xx. An Act for paving, lighting, watching, 
cleansing, and otherwise improving the Town 
of Westun-Super-Mare in the County of Somer- 
set, and for establishing a Market cheval. 

xxi. An Act for regulating legal Proceedings 
by or against the Northern Coal Mining Com- 
pany, for enabling the Company to appoint 
One Board of Directors in lieu of Two inde- 
pendent Boards, and for removing Restric- 
tions in the Choice of Directors. 

xxii. An Act for erecting a Market House and 
for regulating the Markets within the Borough 
and Town of Greut Torrington in the County 
of Devon. 

xxiii. An Act for draining certain Fen Lands 
and Low Grounds in the Parishes of Cotten- 
ham, Rampton, and Willingham, in the County 
of Cambridge. 

xxiv. An Act for improving the Navigation of 
the Severn from the Entrance Lock of the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, and from the 
Entrance Lock of the Herefordshire and Glou- 
cestershire Canal, in the County of Gloucester, 
to Gladder or Whitehouse Brook in the County 
of Worcester. 

xxv. An Act for maintaining and Repairing the 
Road from Glasgow to Redburn Bridge, and a 
Branch Road leading therefrom. 

xxvi. An Act for amending an Act relating to 
the Paving and Sewe: of the Town of 
Liverpool in the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

xxvii. An Act to facilitate Arrangements con- 
sequent upon the Dissolution of the Stanhope 
and Tyne Railroad Company, and to incorpo- 
rate some of the Proprietors, for the Pu 
of continuing the working of a Part of the 
Railway belonging to the said Company. 
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xxviii. An Act to amend Two Acts relating to : 


the Cheltenham and Great Western Union Rail- 


way. 

sian An Act toamend the Acts relating to the 
Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Rail - 
way, and to grant further Powers to the Com- 
pany of Proprietors thereof. 

xxx. An Act for granting further Powers to the 


Company of Proprietors of the Birmingham | 


and Liverpool Junction Canal Navigation. 
xxxi. An Act to repeal an Act passed in the 
Sixteenth Year of the Reign of His Majesty 
King George the Third, for enlarging the 
Floating Dock within the Port of Bristol, and 
for other Works connected therewith. 
xxxxii. An Act for making a Pier at Gosport in 


the Parish of Alverstoke in the County of | 


Southampton. 

xxxiii. An Act to alter, amend, and enlarge 
the Powers and Provisions of the several 
Acts relating to the Ellesmere and Chester 
Canal Navigation. 

xxxiv. An Act to alter, amend, and enlarge the 


Powers and Provisions of the Acts relating to | 


the London and Blackwall Railway. 
xxxv. An Act for authorising the Saundersfoot 
Railway and Harbour Company to make an 


Extension of their present Railway, and also | 
to make Two Branches from such Railway , 
respectively within the County of Pembroke ; | 


and for extending the Provisions of the Act 
relating to the said Company. 
xxxvi. An Act for incorporating the Equitable 


Gas Light Company, and for more effectu- | 


ally lighting with Gas certain Parishes and 
Places within the City and Liberty of est- 
minster, and the Western Parts of the Me- 
tropolis, and other Parishes and Places in the 
County of Middlesex. 

xxxvii. An Act to improve, repair, and main- 


tain certain Roads in the Counties of Lanarf, | 


Stirling, and Dumbarton; and to make and 
maintain a new Line of Road in connexion 
therewith. 

xxxviii. An Act for more effectually maintain- 
ing and repairing certain Roads in the Coun- 
ties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine, and 
for making certain new Roads in the said 
Counties, or some of them. 

xxxix. An Act for regulating legal Proceed- 
ings by or against ‘*The Cwm Celyn and 
Biaina Iron Company,” and for granting cer- 
tain Powers thereto. 

xl, An Act for regulating the Communication 
between the Birminghum and Liverpool Junc- 
tion Canal Navigation and the Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire Canal Navigation, and for 
amending the several Acts relating to such 
first-mentioned Canal Navigation. 

xli. An Act for altering and amending an Act 
of the Fourth and Fifth Year of Her present 
Majesty, intituled An Act to consolidate, 
amend, and enlarge the Powers and Provisions 
of the several Acts relating to the Forth and 
Clyde Navigation; for enlarging and making 
Reservoirs for better supplying the said Na- 
vigation with Water; and for enabling the 
Company of Proprietors of the said Naviga- 
tion to purchase and acquire the Forth and 
Cart Junction Canal. 

xlii, An Act for improving the Navigation of 
Faversham Creek inthe County of Kent. 

xliii. An Act to amend the Act relating to the 


Saiut Philip's Bridge in the City and County 
of Bristol, and for widening and improving 
; the Approaches to the said Bridge. 
xliv. An Act for the Promotion of the Health 
of the Inhabitants of the Borough of Liver- 
| pool, and the better Regulation of Buildings 
in the said Borough. 
xlv. An Act to alter some of the Provisions of 
; an Act passed in the Seventh Year of the 
| Reign of King George the Fourth, relating 
to the New Cross Turnpike Roads, in the 
Counties of Kent and Surrey. 
xlvi. An Act for granting further Powers to 
the Bristol and Gloucester Railway Company. 
xlvii. An Act to alter and amend the Brows 
sions of the Act fur opening a Street to Clerk. 
enwell Green in the County of Middlesex. 
| xlviii. An Act for paving, lighting, watching, 
| cleansing, and improving E/y Place and 
| Mews, Holborn, in the County of Middlesex. 
| xlix. An Act for paving, lighting, watching, 
cleansing, and otherwise improving the Town 
| of Fleetwood and the Neighbourhood thereof 
in the County Palatine of Lancaster, and for 
establishing a Market therein. 
']. An Act to alter and amend an Act of the 
Fifty-fourth Year of the Reign of His Ma- 
jesty King George the Third, for lighting and 
watching certain Parts of the Liberties, Ham- 
lets, or Districts of Camberwell and Peckham 
in the County of Surrey. 
li. An Act to ae an Act passed in the 
| Fourth and Fifth Years of the Reign of Her 
| present Majesty, intituled An sct to alter, 
| amend, and enlarge some of the Powers and Pro- 


visions of the Acts for paving and otherwise 
improving certain Streets in the Parish of Saint 
Pancras in the County of Middlesex. 

| lii. An Act to restrict the vexatious Removal 

| of certain Actions from the Borough Court of 

Liverpool. 

| liii. An Act for enabling the Saundersfoot 

Railway and Harbour Caney to make a 

Floating Dock at Saundersfoot in the County 

of Pembroke, and for extending the Provisions 

of the Act relating to the said Company with 
reference to the said Harbour. 

‘liv. An Act for further improving, enlarging, 

and maintaining the Pwo sec of the Town 
of Greenock. 

lv. An Act for transferring to the Trustees of 
the River Welland in the County of Lineoin 
certain Dues payable in respect of Vessels 
using the said River, Part of the Port and 
Harbour of Boston, and their Cargoes, for 
better effecting Improvements authorized by 
a former Act ; and for amending several Acts 
relating to the same. 

Ivi. An Act for the Improvement of the Port 
and Harbour of Drogheda. 

lvii. An Act to explain and amend the Powers 
and Provisions of the Act relating to the 
Wirkworth Harbour in the County of Nor- 
thumberland. 

lviii. An Act for amending the Acts relating 
to the Gravesend Town he and Pier. 

lix. An Act for erecting a Pier at the Royal 
Terrace Gardens in the Town of Gravesend in 
the County of Kent. 

lx. An Act for amending the several Acts re- 
nse he the Port and Harbour of Boston in 
the County of Lincoln. 





Ixi. An Act for authorizing the Conveyance of 
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a Piece of Land upon which a Church at 
Kingstown in the County and Diocese of Dus- 
lin and Parish of Monkstown has been erected, 
and for providing for the due Celebration of 
Divine Service in the said Church, and for 
assigning a District thereto. 

Ixii, An Act to amend an Act for erecting a 
Harbour at Ardrossan in the County of Ayr, 
and to provide for the Improvement of the 
said Harbour. 

lxiii, An Act for regulating and maintaining 
the Fisheries in the River Tyne. 

lxiv. An Act for regulating legal Proceedings 
by or against “ The Guarantee Society,” and 
for granting certain Powers thereto. 

Ixv. An Act to enable the City of Glasgow 
Lite Assurance and Reversionary Company 
to sue and be sued ; and for other Purposes 
relating to the said Company. 

Ixvi. An Act to enable “The Imperial Insur- 
ance Company” to alter some of the Provi- 
sions of their Deed of Settlement, and better 
regulate their Proceedings and the Invest- 
ment of their Funds. 

Ixvii. An Act for regulating legal Proceedings 
by or against “* The Indemnity Mutual Ma- 
rine Assurance Company.” 

Ixviii. An Act to alter, amend, and enlarge the 
Powers and Provisions of an Act relating to 
the Holywell District of Turnpike Roads in 
the County of Flint, and for making new 
Roads to communicate therewith. 

Ixix. An Act to amend the Provisions of an 
Act passed in the Fourth and Fifth Years of 
the Reign of Her present Majesty, intituled 
An Act for more effectually repairing and im- 
proving the Road from Market Harborough ix 
the County of Leicester to ,Brampton in the 
County of Huntingdon. 

Ixx. An Act for more effectually repairing the 
Roads from the Borough of Leicester to Nar- 
borough, and from the said Borough of Le:- 
cester to Earl Shilton, and from Earl Shilton 
to Hinckley, ali in the County of Leicester. 

Ixxi. An Act to explain and amend an Act 

edin the Fourth and Fifth Years of the 

ign of Her present Majesty, for more ef- 
fectually repairing, maintaining, and improv- 
ing certain Roads leading to and from the 
City of Lincoln. 

Ixxii. An Act for maintaining certain Roads 
in the County of Sulop called The Church 
Stretton and Longden Roads. 

Ixxiii, An Act for more effectually repairing 
the Road from Bolten to Westhoughton in the 
County Palatine of Lancaster. 

Ixxiv. An Act for more effectually repairing 
the Road from the Borough of Leicester in the 
County of Leicester to the Town of Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch in the said County. 

Ixxv. An Act to alter and amend the Acts for 
making, repairing, and keeping in repair the 
Road from Stonehaven, through the S/ug 
Mount, to the Bridge at Cobleheugh, in the 
County of Kincardine. 

Ixxvi. An Act to amend an Act of His late 
Majesty King George the Fourth, for repair- 
ing the Road from Dundalk in the County of 
Louth to Bannbridge in the County of Down, 
so far as relates to the Southern Division of 
the said Road. 

vii. An Act for repairing and maintainin 
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Kington, and other Roads branching there- 
from, in the County of Hereford. 

Ixxviii. An Act to amend and enlarge the 
Powers of an Act passed in the Second Year 
of the Reign of His Majesty King George 
the Fourth, for supplying the Towns of O/d 
and New Brentford in the County of Middle- 
sex, and other Places therein mentioned, with 
Gas; and to raise a further Sum of Money 
for carrying on the said Undertaking. 

Ixxix. An Act for incorporating the South 
Metropolitan Gas Light and Coke Company, 
and for more effectually lighting with Gas 
certain Places within the Borough of South- 
wark, and other Parishes and Places in the 
Counties of Surrey and Kent. 

Ixxx. An Act for completing the Railway Com- 
munication between the Towns of Newcastle- 
on- Tyne and Darlington, 7 a Railway to be 
called the Newcastle and Darlington Junction 
Railway, with a Branch to the City of Dur- 
ham. 

Ixxxi. An Act for making a Branch Railway 
from the London and Birmingham Railway at 
Coventry to communicate with the Towns of 
Warwick and Leamington in the County of 
Warwick. 

Ixxxii. An Act for making a Railway from 
Great Yarmouth to Norwich in the County of 
Norfolk. 

Ixxxiii. An Act for enabling the Dundee and 
Arbroath Railway Company to raise a further 
Sum of Money, and to amend the Provisions 
of the Act relating to the said Railway. 

Ixxxiv. An Act for the Abandonment of a 
Portion of the Line of the Great North ¥ 
England Railway, and for altering and amend- 
ing the Acts relating thereto. 

Ixxxv. An Act for ——— legal Proceed- 
ings by or against **The Metropolitan Pa- 
tent Wood Paving Company,” and for grant- 
ing certain Powers thereto. 

Ixxxvi. An Act for repairing, improving, and 
maintaining the Road leading from Ferry- 
bridge, through Wetherby, to Boroughbridge 
in the County of York. 

Ixxxvii. An Act to amend, alter, and enlarge 
the Powers and Provisions of an Act for pav- 
ing, lighting, cleansing, watching, watering, 
and improving the ‘Town and Borough of 
Sudbury in the County of Suffolk. 

Ixxxviii. An Act for the Administration of the 
Laws relating to the Poor in the Parish of 
Liverpool in the County of Lancaster. 

Ixxxix. An Act for extending and enlarging 
some of the Provisions of an Act relating to 
the Thames Haven Dock and Railway. 

xc. An Act for the maintaining and better re- 
gulating of the Stockton and Hartlepool Rail- 
way, and for incorporating the Proprietors 
thereof. 

xci. An Act for constructing a Low-water Pier 
and necessary Works at Burntisland in the 
County of Fife, and establishing a Ferry be- 
tween the same and Granton in the County 
of Edinburgh, and for improving the Commu- 
nication between the said Pier and Kinghorn. 

xcii. An Act to amend an Act passed in the 
First and Second Years of the Reign of His 
Majesty King George the Fourth, for re- 
pairing the Road from the Town of Athy in 
the County of Kildare, through the Town of 





several Roads leading from the Town of 


Castlecomer in the County of Kilkenny, to the 
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City of Kilkenny, and from the Town of Cas- 
tlecomer to the Town of Leighlin Bridge in 
the County of Carlow, and from the Town of 
Carlow to the said ‘Town of Castlecomer, so 
far as relates to the Second Division of the 
said Road. 

xciii. An Act for repairing and improving the 
Road from Tadcaster to Otley in the West 
Riding of the County of York. 

xciv. An Act for repairing and maintaining 
several Roads Ma en from the Town of 
Bromyard in the County of Hereford, and 
other Roads adjoining thereto in the said 
County and in the County of Worcester, and 
for making several new Lines of Road con- 
nected therewith in the same Counties. 

xev. An Act for repairing the several Roads 
leading to and from the Market House in 
Stourbridge in the County of Worcester, and 
several other Roads connected with the said 
Roads in the Counties of Worcester, Stafford, 
and Salop. 

xcvi. An Act to amend an Act for incorporat- 
ing and granting certain Powers to the North 
American Colonial Association of Ireland, and 
for explaining, altering, and enlarging the 
Provisions thereof. 

xevii. An Act to alter and amend the Powers 
and Provisions of the Acts relating to the 
making and maintaining of a Pier and other 
Works at Deptford in the County of Kent. 

xcviii. An Act to enable the Sheriffdom of Ross 
and Cromarty to provide proper Court House 
Accommodations, and for other Purposes re- 
lative thereto. 

xcix. An Act to enable the ‘ Forth Marine 
Insurance Company” to sue and be sued, and 
for other Purposes. 

c. An Act for making and maintaining as 
Turnpike the Road leading from the Preston 
and Blackburn Turnpike Road at Finnington 
in the Township of Chorley in the County of 
Lancaster. 

ci. An Act for further extending the Ap- 
proaches to London Bridge and tie Avenues 
adjoining to the Royal Exchange in the City 
of London, and for amending the Acts relating 
thereto respectively ; and for raising a Sum 
of Money towards opening a Street to Clerk- 
enwell Green in the County of Middlesex in 








continuation of the new Street from Farring 
don Street in the City of London. 

cii. An Act for amending some of the Powers 
of the Acts relating to the London and Green. 
wich Railway. 

ciii. An Act for roviding additional Burial 
Grounds in the Parish ot Leeds in the West 
Riding of the County of York. 

civ. An Act for better lighting, cleansing, sew. 
ering, and improving the Borough of Leeds in 
the County of York. 

cv. An Act for better paving and improving 
the Streets and Highways within the Extra- 

arochial Place of Yoxteth Park in the County 
alatine of Lancaster, and for the Sewerage 

of certain Parts of the said Place. 

evi. An Act for the Improvement, good Go. 
vernment, and Police Regulation of the Bo. 
rough of Liverpool. 

evii. An Act for making a new Street from 
Blackman Street to the Southwark Bridge 
Road, and for improving the District called 
the Mint, all in the Parish of Saint George 
the Martyr in the Borough of Southwark in 
the County of Surrey. 

eviii. An Act for better enabling The Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway Company to extend 
the Line of the said Railway, and for amend- 
ing and enlarging the Powers and Provisions 
of the several Acts relating to such Railway. 

cix. An Act for establishing a General Ceme- 
tery for the Interment of the Dead in the 
Parish of Sonning, near the Town of Reading 
in the County of Berks. 

cx. An Act for better preserving the Naviga- 
tion of the River Mersey. 

exi. An Act for making and maintaining and 
improving a Harbour at Wicklow in the 
County of Wicklow. 

exii. An Act for maintaining and improving 
certain Roads in the Counties of Lanark, 
Ayr, and Renfrew ; for maintaining a Brid 
over the River Clyde at Dalmarnock, and for 
other Purposes connected therewith. 

cexiii. An Act to enable the Court of Chancery 
to appoint a Person or Persons to sue on be- 
half of the Copartnership of Bankers lately 
carrying on Business under the Firm of 
“The Imperial Bank of Eng/and,” in lieu of 
the Public Officer. 
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1. N Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish 
A of Clee in the County of Lincoln. 

9. An Act for inclosing and dividing Wakeyhill 
Common in the Parish of Stapleton in the 
County of Cumberland. 

8, An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Cottenham in the County of Cambridge. 

4, An Act for vesting certain Freehold Mes- 
suages, Fee Farm Rents, and Hereditaments, 
respectively situate and arising in the City 
of London, devised and settled by the Will of 
Broome Witts Esquire, deceased, in Trustees, 
for Sale, and for laying out the Monies to be 
produced by such Sale in the Purchase of 
other Estates, to be settled in the same Man- 
ner; and also for enabling the Trustees, as to 
some of such Messuages and Hereditaments, 
in the meantime, and until Sale thereof, to 

ant Leases thereof for the Term of 

wenty-one Years, or, in order that the same 
may be repaired, rebuilt, or improved, for a 
longer Period. 

5. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Kingsclere in the County of Southampton. 

6, An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Buckland in the County of Buckingham. 

7. An Act for inclosing Lands in the several 
Parishes of Huish Chumpflower, Clatworthy, 
and Brompton Ralph in the County of So- 
merset. 

8. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Yate in the County of Gloucester. 

9. An Act for dividing, allotting, and inclosing 
Lands in the Parishes of Ormesby Saint Mar- 
garet, Ormesby Saint Michael, Ormesby Saint 
Peter, and Ormesby Saint Andrew, and Scratby 
otherwise Scroteby, in the County of Norfolk. 

10. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Medbourn in the County of Leicester. 

11. An Act to enable the Trustees of Estates 
held upon charitable Trusts under the Will 
of Sir John Cass Knight, deceased, to make 
Sale of Part of the said Estates. 

12. An Act to enable the Governors of the 
Hospital of King James founded in Charter- 
house to endow the Perpetual Curacy of 
Hartland in the County of Devon with a fixed 
Provision out of the Tithes of the Rectory 
of Hartland aforesaid, in substitution of their 
resent Obligation, and to sell the Right of 

resentation to the said Curacy, and the said 
Rectory and Tithes, and also certain Lands 
at Hartland aforesaid, and to invest the Mo- 
nies arising from such Sales in the Purchase 
of other Lands, for the Benefit of the said 
Hospital. 





13. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parishes 


of Britwell Salome and Britwell Prior in the 
County of Oxford. 


14, An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 


Kilmington in the County of Devon. 


15. An Act for carrying into effect a Partition 


of and other Arrangements respecting Es- 
tates in the County of Southampton of Sir 
Frederick Hutchison Hervey Bathurst Baronet 
and Louisa Mary his late Wife, and of the Ho- 
nourable Charlotte Georgina Harriet Craven 
Widow. 


16. An Act to alter and amend Two Acts of * 


the Eleventh of King George the Fourth, 
and Seventh of his late Majesty, in regard to 
the Estates of Argyll; and to enable John 
Douglas Edward Henry, the present Duke of 
Argyll, to borrow a further Sum of Money, 
and to make the same a Charge on the said 
Estates; and for other Purposes. 


17. An Act for vesting certain Estates appointed 


and devised by the Will of George Manners 
Esquire, deceased, and purchased under the 
Trusts thereof, in Trustees to sell the same, 
and to invest the Monies thence arising in 
the Purchase of other Estates, to be settled 
to the same Uses. 


18. An Act for empowering the Trustees of 


Brewood Grammar School in the County of 
Stafford to make Sales and to grant Mining 
Leases of certain Parts of the Estates be- 
longing to the said School, and for other Pur- 
poses therein mentioned. 


19. An Act for enabling the Dean and Chapter 


of the Cathedral and Metropolitical Church 

of Saint Peter of York to raise Money for the 

Discharge of Debts, and for effecting the 

—— and Repair of the said Cathedral 
nurch. 


20. An Act for selling the Entailed Estate of 


Monkwood in the County of Ayr, belonging to 
William Paterson Esquire, and investing the 
Price in the Purchase of other Lands, to be 
entailed in lieu thereof. 


21. An Act to enable Duncan Davidson Esquire 


of Tulloch to execute a new Entail of his 
Lands and Estates of Tulloch, for the Pur- 
pose of rectifying a Mistake in a former En- 
tail thereof; and for vesting Parts of these 
Lands and Estates in Trustees, for relieving 
the said Duncan Davidson of Sums laid out in 
improving the same; and for certain other 
Uses and Purposes. 


22. An Act to enable the Trustees of the Will 


of the late Duke of Cleveland to grant Mining, 
Building, and other Leases of the Trust Es- 
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tates in the County of Durham devised by 
the Will of the Duke of Cleveland, and to 
sell or exchange Parts of the same Estates. 

23. An Act for granting further Power to lease 
Parts of the Estates devised by the Will of 
Richard late Viscount Fitzwilliam deceased, 
situate in the City of Duélin and the Neigh- 
bourhood thereof, and for authorizing the 
Sale of certain Fee Farm and other Rents, 
also devised by that Will. 

24. An Act for authorizing the raising, by 
Mortgage of the Estates devised by the Will 
of the Right Honourable William late Earl 
of Devon, a limited Sum of Money, to be ap- 
plied, under the Direction of the High Court 
of Chancery, in repaying to the present Earl 
and Lord Courtenay the whole or a Portion 
of the Monies already expended by them for 
the Repair and Restoration of the Castle of 
Powderham and the Buildings belonging 
thereto, and towards completing such Repair 
and Restoration; and for making Provision 
for Payment of the Interest of the Money 
so to be raised, and also for the Liquidation 
of the Principal; also for extending the 
Power to grant Building Leases contained 
in the Will of the said late Earl. 

25. An Act for discharging the Borough, Hun- 
dred, and Manor of Che/fenhum in the County 
Gloucester, and other Estates in the same 
County, from the Portions of the younger 
Children of the Right Honorable John Lord 
Sherborne, and the younger Children of the 
Honorable James Henry Legge Dutton, and 
from the Terms created for raising the same. 

26. An Act for effecting a Partition, Division, 
or Allotment of Estates in the Counties of 
Yark, Suffolk, and Essex, devised by the Will 
of Atkinson Francis Gibson, late of Saffron 
Walden in the County of Hssex, Brewer, de- 
ceased. 

27. An Act for carrying into effect certain Pro- 
visions contained in the Will of Thomas Swin- 
nerton Esquire, deceased, relative to the 
building of a Mansion House on the Testa- 
tor's Potate at Butterton in the County of 
Stafford, and building a Church or Chapel on 
the said Estate ; and for other Purposes. 

28. An Act for authorizing the Sale of Portions 
of the Real Estate devised by the Will of 
Jane Countess Dowager of Rosse deceased, 
and for the Purchase of other Estates, to be 
settled to the Uses of the said Will; and for 
the authorizing the granting of Farming and 
Building Leases of the same Estates. 

29. An Act for better enabling the Trustees of 
the Will of the late Charles Calland Esquire, 
to grant Building and Farming and Mining 
and other Leases of certain Estates situate in 
the County of Glamorgan, devised by the said 
Will, and to sell certain Portions of the same 
Estates, and for laying out the Monies arising 
from such Sales in the Purchase of other 
Lands, to be settled to the same Uses; and 
for other Purposes. 

$0. An Act to enable the Trustees of the Will 
of the Most Noble Francis late Duke of 
Bridgewater to raise Money for rebuilding 
Bridgewater House, and for repairing and im- 

roving the Bridgewater Canal ; and for other 


urposes. 
$1. An Act to extend a Power of Leasing con- 
tained in the Marriage Settlement of Charles 





Lord Southampton and Harriet Lady South. 
ampton his Wife. 

32. An Act for vesting Parts of the Settled 
Estates of the Honourable Edward Mostyn 
Lloyd Mostyn of Mostyn in the County of 
Flint in Trustees, upon Trust to sell, mort. 
gage, or exchange the same, and to lay out 
the Monies to arise therefrom in the Pay. 
ment of Debts, Charges, and Mortgages upon 
or affecting the same, or other Estates settled 
to the same Uses, or in the Purchase of other 
Estates, to be settled to the same Uses; and 
for other Purposes. 

38. An Act to enable George Marquis of Tweed. 
dale to borrow a certain Sum of Money upon 
the Security of his Entailed Estates, for Re. 

ayment to him of a Portion of the Monies 
aid out by him in the Improvement of these 
Estates. 

34. An Act for confirming certain Cenveyances 
in Perpetuity made by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for Ireland and the present 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe of Parts of the 
Mensal Lands of the See of Derry, and for 
confirming certain Leases made by the same 
Bishop and his immediate Predecessor in the 
See of Derry of other Parts of the Mensal 
Lands of the same See ; also for enabling the 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe for the Time 
being to grant Leases of the Parts last men- 
tioned, and certain other parts of the Mensal 
Lands of the See of Derry ; and for other 
Purposes, 

35. An Act to extend the Provisions of Two 
Acts, of the Second Year of King William 
the Fourth and the First Year of Her present 
Majesty, relating to the Free Grammar 
School of King Edward the Sixth in Birming- 
ham in the County of War-vick. 

36- An Act to enable William Stuart Stirlin 
Crawford Esquire, the Heir in possession o 
the Entailed Estate of Milton in the County 
of Lanark, and his successors, to grant Feu 
Rights thereof. 

37. An Act for enabling the Most Noble Richard 
Plantagenet Grenville Nugent Chandus Temple 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos to grant 
Underleases of Lands situate in or near the 
‘Town of Ryde in the Isle of Wight, and to 
authorize the granting of Leases of other 
Lands situate in or near the same Place, be- 
longing to Elizabeth Lydia Lind and others. 

38. An Act to enable the Right Honourable 
William Lewis Lord Dinorben, by Mort 
of’ certain Hereditaments devised to him for 
Life with Remainders over by the Will and 
Codicils of the Reverend Edwurd Hughes, 
to raise not exceeding Twenty thousand 
Pounds at Interest, for rebuilding the Man- 
sion and Offices at Kinmel Park, devised by 
the said Will and Codicils to the same Uses ; 
and for other Purposes. 

39. An Act to amend and explain the Act passed 
in the Seventh and Eighth Years of His late 
Majesty George the Fourth, Chapter 11, in- 
tuled An Act to explain and ‘nodiy the Trust 
Settlement of the late Louis Cauvin, far the 
Endowment and maintenance of an Hospital for 
the Support and Education of Boys ; and fur- 
ther to explain and modify the said Trust 
Settlement. 

40. An Act for enabling the Trustees for the 
Time being of Hele’s Charity Estates to 
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nt Leases for absolute Terms, not exceed- | 
ing Twenty-one Years, of certain Estates | 
vested in them as such Trustees, and situate 
in the Parishes ot Clist Saint Lawrence Broad- 
clyst, Stokeinteignhead, Bovey Tracey and 
Newton Ferrers, in the County of Devon ; and 
for confirming certain Leases of Parts of such | 





Estates already ted, and for fixing the 
oe in which the Rents reserved and 
to reserved by such Leases, and such 
other Profits of the said Estates as have ac- 
crued and shall accrue after the granting of 
such Leases thereof respectively, shall be di- 
vided and enjoyed ; and for other purposes. 
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41. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Henry 
Revely Mitford Esquire with the Right Ho- 
nourable Lady Georgina Jemima Mitford his 
now Wife, and to enable him to marry again ; 
and for other Purposes. 

42. An Act for naturalizing the Reverend 
Henry George Bunsen. 

43. An Act for naturalizing Bernhard Willhelm 
Edouard Liebert. 

44. An Act for inclosing Lands in the Manor of 
Custlerigg and Derweutwater in the Parish of 
Crosthwaite in the County of Cumberland. 

45. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of John 
otherwise Jean Louis Mieville with Mary Ann 
his now Wife, and to enable him to marry 

in; and for other Purposes therein men- 
tioned. 

46. An Act for naturalizing Charles Jacques 
Marion Fierville. 

47. An Act for naturalizing Frederick William 
Benecke. 

48. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of John 
Baskervyle Glegg Esquire the younger with 
Elizabeth Glegg his now Wife, and to enable 
him to marry again ; and for other Purposes. 

49. An Act for naturalizing Joshua Bates. 

50. An Act for naturalizing Samuel Stillman 
Gair. 

51. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of William 
Ashton Esquire with Anne Jane otherwise 





Jane Anne his now Wife, and to enable him 
to marry again; and for other Purposes 
therein mentioned. 

52. An Act for naturalizing Pierre Lambert 
Flavian Rouma and others. 

53. An Act for naturalizing Jean Baptiste Les- 
bazeilles and others. 

54. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of John 
Hawkes with Fanny his now Wife, and to en- 
able him to marry again ; and for other Pur- 


oses. 

55. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Joseph 
Vere with Ellen Sarah his now Wite, and to 
enable him to marry again; and for other 
Purposes. 

56. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of George 
William Henry Coward with Ann Coward his 
now Wife, and to enable him to marry again ; 
and for other Purposes. 

57. An Act for naturalizing Pierre Frederic 
Eugéne Verconsin. 

58. An Act to dissolve the Marri of Henry 
Street with Eliza Street his now Wife, and to 
enable him to marry again; and for other 
Purposes therein mentioned. 

59. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Thomas 
Sewell Esquire with Margaret Susannah his 
now Wife, and to enable him to marry again ; 
and for other Purposes therein mentioned. 








